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Mibjf el^ litwr cvor jUKsi^^nrcl jnnrr "I'mnnr or rxcitod nioro nnivorsal nttcnlioii, 

tiiniJ tli»' Bat 15.1 *u \\'ATr.iti.on ; wIh IIot it Ih‘ nputleu! with r<“;p(ct. to tho trt’.'ison ivliicli 
prothsml it, tlif rirrtiiiivt.isiros <if drvprrato vjtlour sifitl iiiclivifhiiil lieroisiii hy ivliicli it was 
or tin* imjM»rliint cojisrqucucrs ivliicii Iravf revolted from it, 

Hc-nrcelv lind tlo- tiatioov of lairope con"ratid:»t<d llieinvclvi v on tlo; loippy IcrmioJition of 
n trdioov. i Apiotvi^f, noil v^numiimiry u;tr. olien the tliMooii ofDisrord, in tlu? per.von of>i:ij)o- 
Jooo IJnonapurte, iv«.nrd from Ids ^^n'ltIvioo io tltc isle of l!ll)ii ; siod, i.-indioj; on tin; slioiKs 
of rronre, ditrnvod tin* pestili ocr of n hi'llion ornotjd 1 dm:— :io iofotii.'ited oriny — a deluded 
p(»pul:ic* — (liv^nirid tliemvi-hj-v iitid tlieir rountry l\v i!ne.\:impl(tl treason; — ;i le;,dtimatc 
pritiee, rtreiilh nvtnnd to tin* doinioi«)»v «>f Ids :nirestorv, uas drivi-n into exile; — tin; 
arxnnu' tnt iit'. uldeli tlie i:natest of sioerei^us and tlie first of statesmen had m:idc; for the 
repose of th*' norld. n» re snddenly ov<'rthrr»\vn ;~aml the only alternative ivhich remained 
uns that of a reiienal of hostilities, ora disfinieefnl submission to a tynmt who had j)rovcd 
hitnself re;;;mlle.ss ot (oery treaty and of <oa‘ry tie. 

The d<risinn <if the allies was marUed by wisdom and promptitiide. Indignant al the 
Corsican’s ultentpt to n ^ain by .siibth ty an empire w Inch he had been unabh; to defend by 
arms, tln v announred their deterndnation to aven;;e the cause of injun-d justice, and never 
to slnathe the .sword till the disturber of manUiud .shotdd be driven from the .scat of hi.s 
usurpation. 

The conflict which ensued was 5nosl fremendons. The iisnrper and his adherents fought 
with the madness of desper: 5 tion, and the fate of Europe seemed to hang in Irernhling su.s- 
pense between the contemling armies. Heaven, however, frow ned on. the unhallowed attempt 
of imposing tiew chains on tlie human nice. The commanding geidus, the cool equanimity, 
the intrepid gallantrv of a Wr.r.i.tNr.roN, aided hy the constimniale. discipline and unparal- 
leled bniverv of Jiriiislt troops, and the splendid achievements of their allies, baflled all the 
arts and exi rlions of the foe;— convinced the lunighty curiassiers tliat their boa.sted armour 
was not proof :ig;nnst the shafts of death; — and ]»rovcd to the admiring world that the 
imperial tpiarrh of Enmec ivere no longer inviiwihlc. Eoiled and defeated at every jioinl, tlie 
rebel troops gave wav; and their iinprincijiled leader, abandoning tlieni to the sabres of their 
triumphant pursuers, fled iguoininiously to Paris; there to confirm the news of his decisive 
overthrow, and to sign a .second abdication of his self-assumed authority. 

The rcstdts of this memondde battle, which Inis been justlj' and emplialically .styled the 
■salvation of Europe, were equally important and beneficial. Paris, occupied a second time 
Ijy the allies, was compelled to restore those .sumptuous works of art of w'hich she had plun- 
dered the surrounding nations, and w'hicli Inid served to legalize robbery in the eyes of her 



PREFACE. 

cri^ina. p^ojects, oAis actual J ''■? 

andsotuaguificam i„ ita raaulta. le 

attraction much easier to be imagined than described. ^ ^ 

Here the military man will retrace the terrors and the glories of that field on which the fate 
of Europe was decided j^the widowed matron and the fatherless child, surveying the noble 
exploits of a husband or a father, will smile exulting through their te;rs;~the iling Ten 
ration femg their eyes on the Mnx or WAXEiinoo, will catch the patriotic flame lidi 
glowed within their breasts, -the friend of genuine liberty will hail the confederated arWs 
wlm forced the sceptre from a tyrants hands; and every.Buiton, worthy of the name he 
bears, will dwell with fond delight on the prominent characters, in the passing scene, whom 
he recognizes as natives of his owp land. - o . ’ 


For these important reasons, the Proprietor has spared no expense— the Editor has shrunk 
from no laborious research, to render it •worthy of universal patronage. Oflicial papers and 
works of established reputation have been primarily consulted, as historical documents; much 
original information \\a^ been communicated by a gentleman who has actually lisited the 
field of battle, and other parts of the Netherlands a rich fund of anecdote has been 
collected from various authors of unquestionable veracity ;~and a hona fide abridgment of 
the popular letters from St, Helena has been introduced ; to convey to the reader an accurate 
picture.of the retirement, conversations, and pursuits of that adventurer, ivho, we trust, will 
never be permitted^ to quit his present abode till bis inordinate ambition is extinguished 
with his life. 


In order to render the following pages as interesting and complete as possible, the affairs 
of France, from the second usurpation of Buonaparte to his deportation from Europe, have 
been fully detailed ; and biographical sketches of the principal Waterloo heroes, and other 
distinguished characters have been drawn from the most impartial and respectable sources. 
The Editor and Proprietor, therefore, venture to indulge a confident hope, that the work 
now respectfully submitted to the British public, will be found superior to any thing of a 
similar kind which has been^hitherto attempted, 
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fH Titr. 

mj::^iohablju 

BATTLE OP WATERLOO, 

cS’C. %'i\ cSY‘. 


From the Second Usurpation of Napoleon liuonapnrte to his Second Abdication. 


The FovcrpifTfi*'" nrnl Flnlpvrtif-n nt tlif 

cbnf^Tc.'s <if Vlciinn find dcMpt! dicir ili lihf Taiinii«( mid 
|}jr iortm-T )nii nnnouMfr/} ihcir /)ciiurittrt' lor thi-ir re- 
Fptetive trlipn tlipy r«Tfivt‘d tlir iiinvilconir* 

tnlclligonrp tlial ntioimpnrtc Iiad qtiilK'd llir iMp of 
Elba, and bad landed, ^viib tin nrnicd force, nt IVejtiF. 

The n‘.toni‘'biitrtit atitli mIhVIi tln^ hcvik Ain<! nl fir#.J 
received was naturally Kuerreded by (be nio>.t fierioiii 
apprclicnsionR. Tiie force Milli tvbicb (be invader bad 
landed « as certainly feeble nnd contemptible ; but it 
was bi"bly probable tbat (be diKcontentct! Foldiery of 
I'rancc avmild flock to bis slniidard, nnd enabb; bitn 
again to disturb fbe tranquillity of Eurojie. It was 
therefore ncccs'.nry, by some pronqit and tlecKivc ma- 
nifesto, to avow tbeir resolution of opposing bint with 
tlicir united forces. Tlie folloiviii" declaration o'as nc- 

rJ 

cordiiigly publisbcd at Vienna on tbc l.'Jib of March: 
nr.CLAU.tTION, 

“Tbc poivers who Inivo signed tbc treaty of Paris, 
assembled in congress at Vienna, being informed of the 
escape of Jiapoleon Buonaparte, and of bis cntrauce 
into France with an armed force, owe it to tbeir oivn 
dignity, and tbc interest of social order, to' make a so- 
jemn declaration of tbc sentiments M bicb this- event lias 
e.xcitcd in them. 

“ By thus breaking (be convention wliicb established 
him in the Island of Elba, Buonaparte has destroyed 

1. 


tbc only legal title on nbicb bis existence depended: 
by appearing ngnin in France, with profcclsof confusion 
and dirorder, be has deprived himself of (he protection 
of the law, nnd has ninnifested to the universe (bat 
(here can be neither jieaco nor truce nitb him. The 
powers rtnisequcntly declare, tbat Napoleon Buona- 
parto has placed himself without the pale of civil nnd 
social relations; and that, as an enemy nnd disturber 
of the (rnnqnillity of (be world, be has rendered him- 
self liable to public vengeance. 

“ They declare, nt (be same time, (bat, firmly resolv- 
ing to maintain entire the treaty of Paris of Mnj' 30, 
ISld, nnd the dispositions sanctioned by that treaty, 
nnd those which they have resolved on, or shall here- 
after resolve on, to complete and to consolidate it, tliey 
will employ all tbeir means, nnd will unite all tbeir 
cflbris, tbat the general peace, tbc object of the wishes 
of Europe, nnd the constant purpose of tbeir labours, 
may not again be troubled, ,mid to provide against 
every attempt which shall (brealen to re-plungo (he 
world into the disordors nnd miseries of revolutions. 

*‘Anf}, altbongb fully persuaded tliat nil France, 
rallying round its legitimate sovereign, will immedi- 
nlcly annibilnlc (bis last attempt of a eriminal and 
impotent delirium, all the sovereigns of Europe, ani- 
iimtcd by the same sentiments, and guided liy the same 
principles, declare, (hat if, contrary to all calculations, 
there should result from this event any real- danger, 
♦A 
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TREATY OF 

tliey will be ready to give to the King of France, and 
to tbe French nation, or to any other government that 
shall be attacked, as soon as they shall be called upon, 
all the assistance requisite to restore public tranquillity, 
and to make a common cause against all those who 
should undertake to compromise it. 

“ The present declaration, inserted in the register of 
the congress assembled at Vienna on the 13th of March, 
1815, shall be made public.” 

Soon after the publication of this document, an event 
occurred at Vienna which excited a considerable sensa- 
tion. Several persons arrived in the villages near 
Schoenbrunn, the residence of the little Napoleon. 
Among them was Count Montesquieu, a nephew of the 
child’s governess. He contrived to gain admittance 
into the palace, under the pretence of visiting his 
aunt; and, having corrupted some of the domestics, 
formed the plan of carrying off the son of Buonaparte. 
The time was fixed, carriages were appointed to be in 
waiting, and relays were ordered at every post to the 
l^rontiers of France. 

'' Fortunately it happened that some suspicious lan- 
guage was overheard by a chamber-maid from one of 
the women who attended on the young prince. She 
immediately hastened to convey her suspicions to the 
emperor; while the police, having gained intelligence 
of the whole plot, suffered it to proceed to the last mo- 
ment, that all the accomplices might be secured. 

Every thing was now fully prepared. A maid-servant 
had the young Napoleon in her arms, and, attended by 
one of the principal conspirators, was just stepping into 
the carriage, when the officers made their appearance, 
and the whole party was arrested. 

The declaration of the allied powers was, for a con- 
siderable time after its promulgation, kept back from 
the French papers; and, when it was published in them, 
it was accompanied by a commentary, the object of 
which was to prove that TallejTand alone had infused 
into it that spirit of personal invective against Buona- 
parte, by which it was distinguished : and it was added, 
tliat the allies, having put forth this declaration before 
they know how he was received in France, would re- 
call, or at least not repeat it, when they learnt that he 
had entered the metropolis in triumph. Many persons 
in England were of the same opinion : but the follow- 
ing treaty of the allied powers, signed at Vienna on the 
2oth of March, ns soon ns they received the intelligence 
of the entry of Buonaparte into Paris, plainly demon- 
strated their resolution to drive him out of France. 

“His majestj’ the king of the united kingdom of 
(Jrcal Britain and Ireland, and liK majesty the, &c. &c„ 


THE ALLIES. 

having taken info consideration the consequences which 
the invasion of France by Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
the actual situation of that kingdom, may produce with 
respect to the safety of Europe, have resolved, in con- 
junctioff with his majesty the, &c. &c. to apply to that 
important circumstance the principles consecrated by 
the treaty of Chauraont. 

“ They have consequently resolved to renew, by a 
solemn treaty, signed separately by each of the four 
powers with each of the three others, the engagement 
to preserve, against every attack, the order of things, 
so happily established in Europe, and to determine 
upon the most effectual means of fulfilling (hat engage- 
ment, as well as of giving it all the extension which 
the present circumstances so imperiously call for. 

“ Article I. The high-contracting parties above men- 
tioned solemnly engage to unite the resources of theif 
respective states for the purpose of maintaining entire 
the conditions of the treaty of peace concluded at Paris, 
on the 30th of May, 1814; as also the stipulations de- 
termined upon and signed at the congress of Vienna, 
with the view to complete the disposition of that (reatj^ 
to preserve them against all infringement, and parti- 
cularly against the designs of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
For this purpose, they engage, in the spirit of the de- 
claration of the 13th of March last, to direct in oom- 
inon, and with one accord, should the case require it, 
all their efforts against him, and against all those who 
should already have joined his faction, or shall hereafter 
join it, in order to force him to desist from his projects, 
and to render him unable to disturb in future the tran- 
quillity of Europe, and (he general peace under (he 
protection of which the rights, the liberty, and inde- 
pendence, of nations had been recently placed and 
secured. 

“ Art. 2. Although the means destined for the attain- 
ment of so great and salutary an object ought not to bo 
subjected to limitation, and although (be high-con- 
tracting parties arc resolved to devote thereto all (hose 
means which, in their respective situations, they arc 
enabled to dispose of, they have nevertheless agreed 
to keep constantly in the field, each, a force of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men complete, including 
cav.aliy in the proportion of at least one-tenth, and n 
just proportion of artillery, not reckoning garrisons; 
and to employ the same actively and conjointly against 
the common enemy. 

“Art. 3. The high-contracting parties reciprocally 
engage not to lay down their arms but by common con- 
sent, nor before the object of the war, designated in. 
the first article of the present treaty, shall have been 
attained ; nor until Buonaparte shall have been reniler- 
' cd absolutely unable to create dbturbance, and to rC' 
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now liis attempts for possessing himself of the supreme 
power in France. 

“Art. A. The present treaty being principally appli- 
cable to the present circumstances, tJic stipulations of 
the treaty of Chaumont, and particularly those con- 
tained in the sixteenth article of the same, shall be 
ajjain in force, ns soon as the object actually in view 
shall have been attained. 

“ Art. 5. Whatever relates to the command of the 
combined armies, to supplies, &c. shall be regulated 
by a particular convention. 

" Art. 0. The high-contractinc: parties shall be al- 
lowed respectively to accredit to the generals command- 
ing their armies, ofliccrs who shall have the liberty of 
corresponding with their governments, for the purpose 
of giving Hilbrmation of military events, and of ever)’ 
thing relating to the operations of the armies. 

“ Art. 7. The cngagctnenls entered into by the pre- 
sent treaty having for their object the maintenance of 
the general peace, the high-contracting parties agree 
to invite all the powers of Europe to accede to the 
same. 

“ Art, 8. The present treaty having no other end In 
view but to support France, or any other country which 
may be invaded, against the enterprises of Bnonaparlo 
and his adherents, his most Christian majesty shall be 
specially invited to accede hereunto ; and, in the cvept 
of his majesty’s requiring the forces stipulated in the 
second article, to make known what assistance cirenm- 
Btances will allow him to bring forward in furtherance 
of the object of the present treaty.” 

SEPAnATr. ARTICI.r.. 

“ As circumstances might prevent his majesty the 
king of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land from keeping constantly in the field the number 
of troops specified in the second article, it is agreed 
that his Britannic majesty shall have the option, either 
. of furnishing his contingent in men, or of paying at the 
rate of thirty pounds sterling per annum for each ca- 
valry-soldier, and twenty pounds per annum for each 
infantry-soldier, that may be wanting to complete the 
number stipulated in the second article.” 

Tliis treaty was sent over to Great Britain to be rati- 
fied ; and at the same time that it was ratified, the fol- 
. owing explanatory deelaration was annexed to it on 
the part of the Prince Regent : i 

DECIiAnATIOK. 

“ The undersigned, on the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of the 25th of March .last, on the 
part of his court, is hereby commanded to declare, 
that the eighth article of the said treaty, wherein his, 

1 . 


most Christian majesty is invited to accede under cer- 
tain stipulations, is to be understood ns binding the 
contracting parties upon principles of mutual security, 
to a common cflbrt ngninst the power of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, in pursuahcc of the third article of the said 
treaty; but is not to be understood as binding his Bri- 
tannic majesty to jirosccutc the war, with a view of 
imposing upon France any particular government. 

“However solicitous the Prince Regent must bo to 
see his most Christian majesty restored to the throne, 
and however anxious he is to contribute, in conjunction 
with his allies, to so auspicious an event, he never- 
theless deems himself called upon to make this decla- 
ration on the exchange of the ratifications, as well in 
consideration of what is due to his most Christian ma- 
jesty’s interests in France, as in conformity to the prin- 
ciples upon which the British government has invaria- 
bly regulated its conduct.” 

Tlic treaty thus ratified, and with this declaration an- 
nexed, was sent back to Vienna; and it appears from 
an oflicial letter from the Earl of Clnncarty, the British 
ambassador there, that the views and intentions of the 
other allied powers were the same as those of Great 
Britain ; for he expressly states, that “ the allies are at 
war for the purpose of obtaining some security for their 
own independence, and for the re-conquest of tha 
peace and permanent tranquillity for which the world 
lias so long panted. They arc not even at war for the 
greater or less proportion of security whirJi France can 
afibrd them of future tranquillity, but because France, 
under its present chief, is unable to afibrd them any 
security whatever. 

“ In this war they do not desire to interfere with any 
legitimate right of the French people : they have no 
design to oppose the claim of that nation to choose their 
own form of government, or intention to trench in any 
respect upon their independence ns a great and free 
people; but they do think they have a right, and that 
of the highest nature, to contend against the re-estab- 
lishment of an' individual ns the head of the French 
governmeht, whose past conduct has invariably demon- 
strated that, in such' a situation, he will not suffer other 
nations to be at peace ; whose restless ambition, whoso 
thirst for foreign conquest, and whose disregard for the 
rights and independence of other states, must expose 
the whole of Europe to renewed scenes of plunder and 
devastation. , , 

“ However general the feelings' of the soverergns 
may be in favour of the restoration of the king, they 
no otherwise seek to influence the proceedings of the 
French in the choice of this, or any other dynasty or 
form of governra'ent, than may be essential to the safety 
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and permanent tianqniUity of the rest of Europe: such 
reasonable security being- atforded by France in this 
.espect, as other states have a legitimate rightito claim 
in their own defence, their object wdl be satisfied; and 
they shall joyfully return to that state of peace which 
will then;, and then only, be open to them ; and lay down 
those arms, which they have only taken up for the pur- 
pose of acquiring that tranquillity so eagerly desired by 
them, on the part of their respective empires.” 

On the 2d of April, the Corsican published a mani- 
festo in justification of his coiiduct. After adverting 
to the style of the manifesto of the allies, of which it 
asseits, that “it provokes the crime of assassination, 
and is almost unparalleled in the history of the w'orld,” 
it proceeds to state the instances in which the t.-eaty of 
Fontaineblteau was violated by the allies and the Bour- 
bons, and by which Napoleon considered himself re- 
leased from all obligations to observe it. 

“ The treaty of Fontainebleau has been violated by 
the allied powers, and by the house of Bourbon, in 
what respects the Emperor Napoleon and his family, 
and in what regards the interests and rights of the 
French nation. 

“ I, The Empress Maria Louisa and her son were to 
obtain passports, and an escort, to repair to the ent- 
peror; but, in direct violation of this promise, the 
husband and wife, father and son, were separated, 
under painful circumstances, when the firmest mind 
has occasion to seek consolation and support in family 
and domestic affections. » 

“ 2. The security of Napoleon, and of his imperial fa- 
mily and their suite, were guaranteed by all the powers; 
yet bands of assassins were organized in France^ under 
the eyes of tlie French government, and even by its 
orders, for attacking the emperor, his brothers, and their 
wives, in default of the success anticipated from tlnsi 
first branch of the plot. An insurrection was prepared 
at Orgon, oir the emperor’s route, in order that an at- 
tempt might be made on his life by some brigands. 
Tlic Sicur Brnlart, an associate of Georges, Lad been 
sent as govei nor to Corsica, in order to make sure of 
the crime; nnd, in fact, several dotacbod assassins 
have attempted, in tbc Isle of Elba, to gain, by the 
murder of tbo emperor, tbc base renard irliich was 
promised them. 

“ 3. The duchies of Parma and Placentia were given 
in full property to ‘Maria Louisa, for herself, her son, 
and their descendants. After a long refusal to put her 
in possession, the injustice was completed by an 'abso- 
lute spoliation, under tbc illusory pretext of an ex- 
change, Without valuation, or sovereignty, and u itbout 
her consent. And the documents in the office of 
foreign afl'nirs prove that it was on* the solicitations 


and- by the intrigues of the Prince of Benevenfo, that 
Maria Louisa and her son were thus despoiled. 

“4, Eugene, the adopted son of Napoleon, was to 
have obtained a suitable establishment out of France; 
but be has received nothina. 

“ 5. The empeior had stipulated for the army the 
pveseivatioH of their lewaids given them on Monte 
Napoleon, lie had reserved to himself, the power to 
recompense his faithful followers. - But every thing has 
been taken an ay, and abused by the ministers of the 
Bourbons. M. Bresson, an agent from the aimy, was 
despatched fiom Vienna to assert their claims; but his 
representations were ineffectual. ‘ - 

“ 6. The preservation of the property, moveable and 
immoveable, belonging to the emperor’s family, was 
provided for; but all Was robbed, — in France by com- 
missioned brigands, — in Italy by the violence of'the 
military chiefs. t . . i 

'.‘“7. Napoleon <was to have received two millions, 
and bis family two millions five hundred thousand 
francs per annum. The French government, however, 
constantly refused to discharge its engagements, and 
Napoleon would soon have been obliged lo disband his 
faithful guards, fonwant of the means of paying them, 
had be not found an honourable lesource m the con- 
duct of some bankers and merchants of Cenoa and 
Italy, uiio advanced twelve millions, which they had 
offered to him. > , 

“ 8. .In -short, it was not unthqut a cause that it was 
desirable by every means toi remove from Napoleon the 
companions of bis glory, < the unshaken sureties of Iiis 
safely and of bis existence. The Island of Elba nas 
assigned to Inin in* poipetuily; bat the resolution of 
Tobbing iiim of it was, ^at tlie -instigation ef the Bour- 
bons, fixed upon by the congress'. Had not Provi- 
dence prevented it, Envop’o would have scon an attempt 
made on the .person and liberty of Napoleon, left here- 
after at liie mercy of his enemies, and transported, far 
from his friends and followers, either to St. Lucio or 
St. Helena, which had been named as liis prison. ' 

“And when the allied powers, lyielcling to tbc wishes 
and the insliglitions of the honoe of Bourbon, condes- 
cended to violate the feolemn contract, on the faith of 
which Napoleon liberated the French nation from its 
oaths; alien lie himself, and all the members of bis 
family, saw themselves menaced,' attacked in their per- 
sons if* their properties, in their affections, in all the 
rights stipulated in their favour as jirinces, in those 
even secured by tbc laas to private citizens, — ^tvliat 
conduct a as Napoleon to adopt? 

“Was be, after enduring so many injuries, and sup- 
porting so many acts of injustice, to consent to the 
complete violation of the pugagements entered into 
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with him, and, resig'ning himse\f personally to the fate 
prepared for him, to abandon also his wife, his son, his 
family, and his faithful servants, to their frightful des- 
tiny ? 

“ Such a resolution seems beyond the endurance of 
human nature ; and yet Napoleon woidd have embraced 
it, if the peace and happiness of France had been the 
price of this new sacrifice. He would have devoted 
himself for the French people, from whom, as he will 
declare in the face of Europe, it is his glory to hold 
every thing; whose good shall be the object of all his 
endeavours, and to whom alone he will be answerable 
for his actions, and devote his life.” 

The manifesto then proceeds to state the causes, 
arising from the internal state of France, and the 
errors of the Bourbons, which occasioned the return of 
Napoleon ; the renunciation by the emperor of all his 
former plans of aggrandizement, and his resolution to 
abide by the conditions of the treaty of Paris. It also 
deprecates the interference of foreign powers in the 
choice of the French people, and concludes as follows: 

“ And now, replaced at the head of the nation u Inch 
had thrice already made choice of him, and which has 
" a fourth time designated him by the reception which it 
has given him in his rapid and triumphant march and 
arrival, what does Napoleon wish from this nation — 
by which, and for the interest of which, he wishes to 
reign ? . j 

“What the French people wish — the independence 
of France, internal peace, peace with all, nations, and 
the execution of the treaty of Paris, of the 30th of May, 
1814. , " ,, 

“ What is the change, then, which has taken place 
in the state of Europe, and in the hope of that repose 
which was promised to^it? • What voice is raised to de- 
mand assistance, which, according to the declaration, 
ought only to be given when called for ? 

“ Nothing has been changed : if the allied powers 
return, as it is expected they will do, tojust and mo- 
derate sentiments ; if they acknowledge that the exist- 
ence of France, in a respectable and independent state, 
as far from conquering as from being conquerjsdj from 
dominating as from being subjugated, js necessary to 
the balance of great kingdoms, and to the guarantee of 
inferior states. , , ^ . , 

“Nothing has been changed :jf, respecting the rights 
of a great nation which desires to respect the rights of 
all others, which, high-minded and generous, has been 
lowered, but nev'er degraded, they allow it to retake a 
sovereign, , and give itself a constitution and Ians suit^ 
able to its manners, its interests, and its wants. i . 

“Nothing has been changed: if they do not attempt 
to constrain France to submit again to a dynasty which 


she dislikes, to the feudal chains which she has thrown 
off, and to the qeignorial or ecclesiasticah prostrations 
trom which she has emancipated herself; if they do mot 
wish to impose laws on her, to’inteifere with her iilter- 
nal concerns, to assign a form of government' to hqr, 
and to give masters to her to satisfy the .pleasure on the 
passions of her neighbours. 

“ Nothing has been changed : If, when France is oc-, 
cupied with' preparing the new social ■ compact which 
shall guarantee the liberty of her citizens, hnd the 
triumph of the generous ideas which prevail in Eu- 
rope, they do not force, her to withdraw herself Trom 
those pacific thoughtsnnd means of .internal prosperity, 
to which the people and. their chief i wish to consecrate 
themselves in a happy accordance^ and againi.diroot 
their energies to war. 

“ Nothing has been changed ; if, when the French 
nation only demands to remain at peace with all Eu- 
rope, an unjust coalition does not Compel it to defend, 
as it did in 1792, its will and its rights, its independ- 
ence, and the sovereign of its ehoice.” 

Two days afterwards, the following circular, letter, 
written by Napoleon himself, was despatched i/to the 
com Is of all the allies: — 

“ Pai is, April 4, 1815. 

“ Sir, my Brother, 

“You have no doubt learned ,in the course of the last 
month ray return to France, my entrance into -Paris, 
and the departure of the family of the Bourbons. 
The true mature of these events must now be made 
known to your majesty. They are the results of an 
irresistible power; the resvdts of the unanimous wish 
of a great nation which knows its duties and its rights. 
The' ‘dynasty which force had given to the French 
people'was not fitted for it. The Bourbons neither as- 
sociated with the national sentiments or manners ; 

f ' 

France has therefore separated herself from them. Her 
voice called for a liberator. The hopes which induced 
me to make the greatest sacrifices for her have not been 
deceived. I came ; and, from the spot where I first 
set my foot, the love of my people has borne me into 
the heart of my capital. 

“ The first wish of my heart is to repay so much af- 
fection by the maintenance^ of an honourable peace. 
The restoration of the imperial throne was necessary 
for the happiness of the French people. ' It is 'my sin- 
ceres't desire to render it at the same time 'subservient 
to the maintenance of the repose of Euiope. Enough 
of glory has shone by turns on the colours of the va- 
rious nations. The vicissitudes of fortune have often 
enough occasioned great reverses, 'followed by great 
successes. 
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** A more brilliant arena is now open to sovereigns, 
and I am the first to descend into it. After liaving pi’e- 
sented to the world the spectacle of great battles, it 
will now be more delig-htful to know no other rivalship 
in future, but that resulting from the advantages of 
peace, and no other struggle but the sacred one of feli- 
city for our people. 

“ France has been pleased to proclaim with candour 
this noble object' of her unanimous wish. Jealous of 
her independence, the invariable principle of her po- 
licy will be the- most rigid respect for the independ- 
ence of other nations. If such, then, as I trust they 
are, are the personal sentiments of your majesty, ge- 
neral tranquillity is secured for a long time to come ; 
and justice, seated on the confines of the various states, 
will, of herself, be sufficient to guard the frontiers. 

“ NAPOIi^‘N.'’ 

In consequence "of Buonaparte’s publishing his Ar- 
cular letter, the congress at Vienna deemed it pro *r 
<0 appoint a committee to examine whether, after the 
events that had passed since the return of Napoleon. 
Buonaparte to France, and in consequence of the do- 
cuments published at Paris on the declaration which 
the powers issued against him on the 13th of March, 
:'t would be necessary to proceed to a new declaration. 
The positions laid down by Buonaparte, in reference to 
tbe declaration of the 13th of March, were the follow- 
ing 

“ l.That that declaration, directed against Buonaparte 
at the period of his landing on the coast of France, 
was without application now that he had laid bold of 
the reins of government without open resistance ; and 
that this fact sufficiently proving the wishes of the na- 
tion, he had not only re-entered info possession of his 
old rights in regard to France, but that tlie question 
even of the legitimacy of his government had ceased 
to be within the jurisdiction of the powers. 

“ 2. That by offering to ratify the treaty of Paris, he 
removed every ground of war against him.” 

The committee of congress w'cre specially charged'' 
to lake into consideration — 

“ 1. Whether the position of Buonaparte, in regard 
to the powers of Europe, has changed by the fact of 
his arrival at Paris, and by the circumstances that ac- 
companied the first success of his attempt on the throne 
of France? 

“ 2. Whether the offer to sanction the treaty of Paris 
of the 31st of Jlay, 1814, can determine the powers 
to adopt a system different from that which they an- 
nounced in the declaration of the 13th of IMarch? 


“ 3. Whether it be necessary or proper to publish a 
new' declaration to confirm or modify that of the 13th 
of .March?” 

With respect to the first question, the committee 
came to this general conclusion, that the will of the 
French people is by no means sufficient to re-establish, 
in a legal sense, a government proscribed by solemn 
engagements which that very people entered into with 
all the powers of Europe ; and that they cannot, under 
any pretext, give validity, as against those powers, to 
the right of recalling to the throne him whose exclusion 
was a condition preliminary to every pacific arrange- 
ment with France : the wn'sh of the French people, 
even if it were fully ascertained, would not be the less 
null in regard to Europe, towards re-establishing a 
power against which all Europe has been in a state of 
permanent protest from the 31st of March, 1814, to the 
13th of March, 1815; and, in this view, the position 
of Buonaparte is precisely at this day what it was at 
those last-mentioned periods. 

With respect to the second question, the committee 
observe, that the treaty of Paris was highly favourable 
to Francfe, but it was favourable because France agreed 
to give up Buonaparte : never, in treating with him. 
would the allies have consented to the conditions which 
they granted to a government, which, while offering to 
Europe a pledge of security and stability, relieved 
them from requiring from France the guarantees which 
they had demanded under its former government. This 
clause, the expulsion of Buonaparte, and the consent 
of the French to the Bourbon dynasty, the committee 
observe, is inseparable from the treaty of Paris, — to 
abolish it, is to break the treaty ; if, therefore, the re- 
turn of Buonaparte is w'ith the consent of the French 
nation, they, by this consent, in fact, declare war 
against Europe ; for the state of peace did not exist be- 
tween Europe and France, except by the 'treaty of 
Paris, and the treaty of Paris is incompatible with the 
power of- Buonaparte. 

The committee next proceed to observe, that as the 
French nation, by again receiving Buonaparte, have, 
in fact, broken one of the most essential articles of the 
treaty of Paris, the question is no longer the mainte- 
nance of that treaty, but the making it afresh ; and 
with whom is it to be now entered into? The man 
■who, in now offering to sanction the treaty of Paris, 
pretends to substitute his guarantee for that of a sove- 
reign whose loyalty was without stain, and benevolence 
without measure, is the same who, during fifteen years 
ravaged and laid waste the earth, to fiiid means of sa- - 
tisfying his ambition; who sacrificed millions of .vic- 
tims, and the happiness of an entire generation, to a 
sj’stemof conquests; whoso truces, little worthy oftho 
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flame of peace, liavo only rcnclcred Inm more oppies- 
sive anti more odious ; who, after having-, by mad en- 
terprises, tired fortune, armed all Europe against Irim, 
and exhausted all the means of France, was forced to 
abandon his projects and abdicated power, to save some 
relics of existence; who, wt the moment when the na- 
tions of Europe ucre giving themselves up to the hope 
of a durable tranquillity, meditated new catastrophes ; 
and, by a double perfidy towards the powers who had 
too generously spared him, and ton'ards a gOTcrnmcnt 
which he could not attack without the blackest treason, 
usurped a throne i\hich he had renounced, and which 
he ncv(5r occupied except for the misery of France and 
the world. This man has no other guarantee to pro- 
pose to Europe than his uord. After the cruel experi- 
ence of fifteen years, nho would have the courage to 
accept tin’s gnarnntoc ? who could any longer respect 
' the security which it could ofl’er? 

The answer to the ficcond question concludes in the 
follow ing terms : 

“ Peace with a government placed in such hands, and 
composed of such elements, would only bo a perpetual 
state of uncertainty, anxiety, and danger. No power 
being able efi’ectually to disarm it, the people would en- 
joy none of the advantages of a true peace ; they would 
be overwhelmed with expenses of all kinds; confi- 
dence not being able to establish itself any where, in- 
dustry and commerce would every where languisli; 
nothing would be stable in political relations; a sullen 
discontent would spread over all countries; and, from 
day to day, Europe in alarm would expect a new ex- 
plosion. The sovereigns have certainly not misunder- 
stood the interest of their people, in judging that an 
open'war, with all its inconveniences and all its sacri- 
fices, Ls preferable to such a state of things, and the 
measures which they have adopted have met the general 
approbation. 

“ The opinion of Europe, on this great occasion, is 
pronounced in a manner very positive and very solemn ; 
never could the real sentiments of nations have been 
more accurately knov/’ii and more faitlifully interpreted 
than at a moment when the representatives of all the 
pow'ers were assembled to consolidate the peace of the 
world.” 

With respect to the third question, whether it is ne- 
cessary to publish a new declaration, the committee 
remark, that the preceding observations furnish the an- 
swer to this. It considers, 

“ 1. That the decla*ration of the 13th of March was 
dictated to the powers by reasons of such evident jus- 
tice and such decisive weight, that none of the sophis- 
tries by which it is pretended to he attacked can at all 
affect it : 


“2. That these reasons rciPnin in' nil their force; and 
that the changes which have in fact occurred since tlie 
declaration of the 13lli of Jlaicli, have produced no 
alteration in the position of Buonaparte and of France 
with regard to the allies : 

“ 3. That the offer to ratify the treaty of Paris cannot, 
on any account, alter the disposition of the allies. 

“Therefore, the committee is of opinion that it would 
be useless to publish a fresh dcclaiatioii.” 

The allies being llius determined on war, it was ne- 
cessary tlial no time should be lost in bringing their 
troops into the field. Most of the Russians bad already 
retired uitliiii the frontiers of Poland ; the Prussians 
and Austrians also bad returned to their respective 
rotmtries. But, ns the allies verc deeply impressed 
Mill) the indispensable necessity of the most prompt 
and vigorous mcasiirts, it uas resolved, that all the 
troops uhicli they were to fiirnish, and even more than 
their quotas, should, without the least dqlny, begin 
their inarch towards the frontiers of France. The plan 
of the campaign uas similar to that uhich had been 
pursued uith siicli success during the ye.ar 1814; that 
i«, France was to be invaded in oveiy dircclioh. 

But (he contincMital allies coufd not stir in (his mo- 
mentons nfllur unless Britain suhsidived theili inost 
lihcrally. For (liis purpose, (lie chancellor of the exi 
chequer proposed and carried uith little opposition the 
renewal of (he income-tax, and a loan to an almost uni 
paralleled extent was also raised. 

Great Britain also enterfed into twelve treaties of ac- 
cessions, and twenty-five treaties of subsidy. By the 
treaty of accession with Baden, his Britannic majesty 
engaged in his own name, and in that of his allies, not 
to laydown liis arms without particularly (akitig into 
consideration the interests of the Duke of Baden, and 
not to permit tlic political existence of the duchy to bo 
violated. The other treaties of accession were with 
Bavaria, Denmark, HanoVer, the grand Duke of Hesse, 
the King of the Netherlands, Portugal, Saidinia, Saxony, 
Swilverland, Wurtemherg, atid the princes and free 
towns of Germany. The treaties of subsidy were with 
the same powers, and by these Baden was to furnish 
sixteen thousand men, Bavaria sixty thousand, Den- 
mark fifteen thousand, Hanover twenty-'six thousand 
four hundred, the grand Duke of Hesse eight thousand, 
Sardinia fifteen thousand, Saxony eight thousand, Wur- 
temberg tweqty thousand, besides the troops to be fur- 
nished by the princes and free towns of Germany ; so 
that Great Britain had at her command upwards of two 
hundred thousand troops. They were to be paid at 
the rate of IH. 2s. per man, for the service of the year 
ending the 5th of April, 181G. It is to be observed, 
♦C 
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that tlifs force is independent of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand men wliicli tlie four g-reat allied powers, 
England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, engaged re- 
spectirely to furnish. Tliere was afterwards entered 
into a convention of subsidies between Great Britain 
and Russia, by which tlie former engaged to pay the 
latter, under the head of additional subsidy, the sum 
of 416, G6G/. 

Being now furnished with the sinews of war, the ex- 
ertions of the continental powders w^ere very great. 
Every road was thronged with soldiers proceeding by 
forced marches to the Sambre and the Rhine. One 
corps followed another, in rapid succession, and it 
seemed as if the whole population of Europe had risen 
in arms to overwhelm the. disturber of their repose. 
The congress was removed from Vienna to Frankfort, 
on account of the contiguity of that city to the probable 
theatre of w ar. 

On the 5th of April, the Emperor Alexander review- 
ed a numerous body of Russian troops, whom he ad- 
dressed in the following- terms : — 

"Brave warriors! the honour and the glory of the 
great empire, with which Providence has intrusted me! 
your emperor covnes once more to place himself at your 
head: he calls you a second time to the defence of 
humanity and the rights of Europe, w-hich Napoleon, 
the vile and criminal artificer of fraud, has dared again 
to menace. Abusing oiir clemency,, and violating those 
treaties w-hich ensured to him a secure asylum, he has 
succeeded in frustrating the hopes of those nations who 
had forgotten his atrocious cruelties and his insatiable 
ambition. Let us hasten to join the invincible pha- 
lanxes of our allies, and deliver France from this 
scourge of the human race, w'ho once more governs it 
contrary to the wishes of every reasonable and peace- 
able inhabitant of that country. 

“ Soldiers! the sacred league which at present unites 
all the people of Europe, and which ought to guaran- 
tee thepi from all oppression, we know how to defend, 
and we will defend it, if necessary, to the last drop of 
our blood. 

“ Alexander is among you. You will always see him 
choose the path of true honour, that which leads to the 
happiness of mankind. This will entitle him to your 
confidence and aftection.” 

This address was received with universal shouts of 
“Long live Alexander the Great,” and “Death to the 
Tyrant!” 

The following proclamation of the King of Prussia 
is also worthy of ~the reader’s attention • — 


ALLIED SOVEREIGNS. 

“ When, in the limir of peril, I .summoned my people 
to arms, to combat for the freedom and independence 
of their country, the whole mass of the youth, glowing 
with emulation, thronged around my standards to bear 
with joyful self-denial unusual hardships, and heroically 
resolved to brave death itself. Then the best strength 
of the people intrepidly joined the ranks of my brave 
soldiers, and my gynerals led with me info battle a host 
I of heroes, who have shewn themselves w-orlhy of- the 
names of their ancestors, and heirs of their glory. 
Thus we and our allies, attended by victory, conquered 
the capital of our inveterate foe. Our bannere waved 
in Paris. Napoleon abandoned his authority. Liberty 
Avas restored to Germany, security to thrones, and to 
the world the hope of a durable peace. This hope has 
now vanished, and w-e must again march to the combat. 
A perfidious conspiracy has brought back to France 
the man who, for ten successive years, inflicted on the 
world indescribable misery. The people, confounded 
by his unexpected appearance, have been unable to 
oppose his armed adherents. Though he, while still, 
at the head of a considerable armed force, declared his 
abdication to be a voluntary sacrifice to the happiness 
and repose of France, he jmw disregards this, like 
every other convention. He commands a horde ot 
perjured soldiers who wish to'render war eternal. 

“Europe is again menaced. It cannot permit the 
man’ to remain on the throne of France, •who loudly 
proclaimed universal empire to be the object of his 
continually renewed wars; n-ho confounded all moral 
principles by his unceasing breach of faith, and who 
can.therefore give the world no security for his peace- 
able intentions. 

“ Again, therefore, arise to the combat. France it- 
self requires our aid, and all Europe is allied with us. 
United with your ancient companions in victory, and 
Veinforced by the accession of new brethren in arms,, 
you go, brave Prussians ! to a just war, with me, with 
the princes of my family, and with the generals ■who 
have always led you to conquest. ’ i i 

“ The justice of the cause which n-e defend will en- 
sure our success. Arise, then, •tvith God for your sup- 
port, fertile repose of the world, for moralit}-, for your 
king and your country.” 

The King of France, in the mean time, proceeded 
to Abbeville, where he arrived, on the 20th of March, 
without any military escort. Here he designed to wait 
for the household troops which followed, commanded 
by Marshal Macdonald. The dignity and serenity of 
bis countenance, disarmed the rancour of the Buona- 
partists, and the inhabitants received him nith accla- 
mations Louis attempted to address them from the 
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ACT ADDITIONAL TO THE 


the rights, and ptivilcgcs, and welforc of their consti- 
tuents.” 

The important document now brought forward was 
unaccountably termed “ yhi Additional Act to the Con- 
stitvtions of the Empire'^ Although, by tlie various 
articles of this act, the objectionable part of Buona- 
parte’s former despotic government was either removed 
or rendered inefiectual, yet he appeared to assume, as 
the basis of his present charter, those very constitutions 
of which the French had so loudly and so justly com- 
plained. This gave considerable offence, and the very 
name of tlie Additional Act ” when he had pledged 
himself to give a new constitution to the nation, alien- 
ated the affections of thousands who had hitherto been 
attached to his cause. That the reader may form a 
clear idea of this famous act, we shall insert it at 
length : — 

ACT ADDITIONAL TO THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE EMPinC. 

“ Napoleon, by the r/race of God and the Consti- 
tutions, Emperor of the French, to all present and 
to come, greeting. 

“ Since we were called, fifteen years ago, to the go- 
vernment of the state by the wishes of France, we en-' 
deavoured, at various times, to improve the constitu- 
tional forms, according to the wants and desires of the 
nation, and profiting by the lessons of experience. 
The'constitiitions of the empire were thus formed of a 
series of acts which were sanctioned by the acceptance 
of the people. It was then our object to organize a 
grand federative European system, which we had 
adopted as conformable to the spirit of, the age, and 
favourable to the progress of civilization. Iii order to 
complete this, and to give it all the extent and stability 
of nhich it was susceptible, we postponed the estab- 
lishment of many internal institutions more particularly 
destined to protect the liberty of the citizens. Hence- 
forward our onl^' object is to increase the prosperity of 
France, by the confirmation of public liberty. .From 
this results the necessity of various important modifica- 
tions of the constitutions, the senatns consulta, and 
other acts which govern the empire. For these causes, 
wishing, on the one hand, to retain of the past what 
was good and salutary, and on the other, to render the 
constitutions of our empire in every thing conformable 
to the national wishes and wants, as ivell as to the state 
of peace which we desire to maintain with Europe, we 
have resolved to propose to the people a series of ar- 
rangements tendiwg to modify and improve its consti- 
tutional acts, to streng-then the rights of citizens by 
every guarantee, to give the representative system its 
whole extension, to invest the intermediate bodies with 
the desirable respectability and power, — in a word, to 


combine the highest degree of political liberty and in- 
dividual sccurif}', with the force and centralization- ne- 
cessary for causing the independence of the French 
people to be respected by foreigners, and necessary to 
the dignity of our crown. In consequence, the follow- 
ing articles, forming an act supplementary to the con- 
stitutions of the empire, shall be submitted to the free 
and solemn acceptance of all citizens throughout the 
whole extent of France.” 

TITLE i. 

“ Art. 1. The constitutions of the empire, particu- 
larly the constitutional act of the 22d Frimaire, year 8; 
the senat7ts consulta of the 14 and 16 Thermidor, year 
10; and of the 28 Floreal, year 12, shall be modified 
by the arrangements which follow. All other arrange- 
ments are confirmed and maintained. - 

2. The legislative power is exercised by the em- 
peror and two chambers. 

“ 3. The fiist chamber, called the chamber of peers 
is hereditary. 

“ 4. The emperor appoints its members, tvho are ir- 
revocable, they and their male descendants, from one 
eldest son to another. Tlie number of peers is unli- 
mited. Adoption does not transmit, to him who is its 
object, the dignity of the peerage. Peers take their 
seats at twenty-one years of age, but have no deliberate 
voice till tiventy-five. 

“ 5. The arch-chancellor of the empire is president 
of the chamber of peers, or, in certain cases, ainember 
of the chamber specially designated by the emperor. 

“ 6. The members of the Imperial family, in heredi- 
tary order, are peers, of right. They take their seals 
at eighteen years of age, but have no deliberate voice 
till twenty-one. ' 

“ 7. The, second chamber, called that of representa- 
tives, is elected by the people. 

“ 8. Its members are six hundred and twenty-nine 
in number. They must be twenty-five years old at 
least. 

“ 9. Their president is appointed by the chamber, at 
the opening of the first session. He retains his func- 
tion till the renewal of the chamber. His nomination 
is submitted to the.approbation of tbe emperor. 

“ 10. This chamber verifies the powers of its mem- 
bers, and pronounces on the validity of contested elec- 
tions. 

“ 11. Its members receive for travelling expenses, and 
during the session, the pay appointed by the constitnent 
assembly. 

“ 12. They are indefinitely re-eligible. 

" 13. The chamber of representatives is entirely . 
newed every five years. 



CONSTlTlTi'JONS OF FKANCJi. 


“ 14. No mcmltrr of oitlicr clininbcrenn lio orrctstod, 
except for *!onic c.npilal crime; ttor pre>.(‘cntf(l in nny 
crimiun! or concclioiinl inntter dtirini;- n ‘-(•‘■'^ioii, l)iit in 
viritie of a revolution of tiic clinmber of nliieli iie forme 
n ])arl. 

“ lo. None can bo nrreetotl or <leiiiine(l for del)!, from 
tlie tl.ilo or convocation of the f-cesion, or for forty 
»hiye nfiorn.anlv. 

" It). In criininn! or correctional innltcre, prerj; tire 
Jiifliicd by thcii o«n cbnmbcr, nccotditi”" to prcecrib«‘d 
forme. 

'■ 17. Tiic otlice of peer and ropreeentnti\e ie com- 
patible >%itli all other public fimrlione, oNcepI tbnep of 
matter^ of !u count; prefect and eub-prcfccle are, bon- 
cver, iniliuiblc. 

*• IS. llie rmperor <!cnd<( to tbe <bambei<, minister>. 
and cnuii'.fllom of ‘■tate. nbo«.it there to t.ihe part in 
the debate'-, but have no deliberative \oice unle*;'- they 
arc peerj. or < leclcd by the people. 

“ in. Tliu': inini<-trrf-, the jnemltric of eillier cham- 
ber, or •■iltio«- tlierc liv mi'-'-ion from •lovtrmnenl, cri'O 
to the chamber'; «uch information n*; is deemed uecc'-- 
sary, nlien its publicity docs not compromise the in- 
terest of the state. 

“20. 'I he silting of the two chnmbcrf! arc public. 
Tiicy rnaj, lioocter, p;o into secret committees, the 
peers on the demand of ten, and liie representatites 
on the demand of twenty-five members. Government 
may also require secret comiuittccs, nlicn it hnsTorn- 
mnnic.alions to make, in all other cases, deliberation 
-and vole can only be in public silting. 

“ 2l. The emperor may prorogue, adjourn, and dis- 
solve the chamber of representatives. Tiio prnclama- 
tion uhieh pronounces the dissolution convokes the 
electoral colleges for n new election ; and fixes the 
meeting of representatives within six montlis at flic 
furthest. - 

“ 22. During the recess of sessions of the chamber of 
representatives, or in c.ase of its dissolution, the cham- 
ber of peers cannot meet. 

“23. The proposal of Ians originates with the go- 
vernment; the chambers can propose amendments; if 
these amendments are not adopted by government, the 
chambers arc bound to vote on the law, such -as it uas 
proposed. 

“ 24. The chambers have the power of inviting go- 
vernment to propose a law on a determinate object, 
and to dr.aw up what it appears to them, proper to 
insert in the law. This claim may he made by cither 
chamber. 

“ 25. When a lull is adopted in either chamber, it is 
carried to the oilier; and, if there approved, it is car- 
riod to the ernperor. 
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“ 2fi. No written discour.se, excepting reports of com- 
mittees, or of minislcr.s on Inns, and nccounl.s, can be 
read in either chamber.” 

TiTi.t: II. — or Ki.r.cTOn.tT/ com.r.or.s, and tiic modr of 
r.i.i:cTioN. 

“ 27. The electoral colleges of dopnrlmcnls and arron- 
dissements arc maintained, with the following modifi- 
ralimis. 

“ 2ji, The cantonal assemblies will nnniinlly fill np 
nil ilie racancics in clrrtoral colleges by cicriions. 

“ 29, l).atinir from 1814, a memlier of the chamber 
of ])eers appointed by the emperor .shall be president 
for life, anil irrcmovcnblc, of every electoral college of 
department. 

“ .30. Dating from the same period, the clcctoi.al col- 
lege of earh department sball appoint, amonir the 
inondiers of every rollegc of arrondissenicnl, the pre- 
sident and two t ire-presidents. For ibnt purpose, tlic 
meeting of tlie departmental college sliall prcceilc that 
of ihe college of ariondissemcnt by a fortnight. 

“ 31. Tin; colleges of department and nrrondissp- 
ment slndl appoint the miinber of representatives fixed 
for <'arb m tbe tabic .adjoined. 

“ 32. Tlic representatives may lie chosen indiscrimi- 
nately from thou hole extent of France. Every college 
of ilepartmeut or nrrondissemeiit uhich .shall choose a 
member out of its hounds, shall appoint a supple- 
ineninry member, ubo must be taken from tlic dcpni*- 
ment or arromln-semenf. 

“ .3-3. Manuf.ieliiring and commercial industry and 
properly sball Innc special representatives. The elec- 
tion of commercial and innnnfnctnring representatives 
sliall he made by the electoral college of department, 
from a list of eligible persons, drawn np by the 
chambers of commerce and the consultative chambcr.s 
united.” 

/ 

TiTi.r. in. — or taxation. 

“ .34. General direct taxes, whether on land or move- 
ables, .nrc voted only for one year: indirect taxes may 
be voted for several years.' In case of Ihe dissolution 
of the chamber of representatives, the taxes voted in 
the preceding session are eonlinncd till the next meet- 
ing of the chamber. , , 

" 85. No tax, direct or indirect, in money or kind, 
can be levied, no loan contracted, no inscription in the 
great book of the public debt can be made, no domain 
alienated or sold, no levy of nien for the army ordered, 
no portion of territory exchanged, but in virtue of a 
law. 

- “ 3G. No proposition of tax, loan, or levy of men, can 
be made but to the cliamber of representatives. 
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ACT ADDITIONAL TO TITE 


“ 37. Before the same chamber must be laid, in the 
first instance, the general budget of the state, contain- 
ing a view of the receipts, and the proposal of the 
funds assigned for the year, to each department of ser- 
vice ; also ihe account of the receipts and expenses of 
the year, or of preceding years.” i 

si 

I 

1 

TITLE IV. OF MINISTERS, AND OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

I 

“ 38. All the acts of government must be counter- 1 
signed by a minister in ofiice, li 

“ 39. The ministers are responsible for acts of govern- 
ment signed by them, as well as for the execution of 
the laws. 

“ 40. They may be accused by the chamber of repre- 
sentatives, and tried by that of peers. 

“ 41. Every minister, and every commandant of 
armed force by land or sea, may be accused by the 
chamber of representatives, and fried by that of peers, 
for having compromised the safety or honour of the 
nation. 

“ 42. The chamber of peers, in that case, exercises 
a discretional power, either in classing ihe'ofTence or 
mitigating the punishment. 

“ 43. Before placing a minister in accusation, the 
chamber of representatives must declare that theie is 
ground for examining the charge. 

“ 44. This declaration can only be made on the re- 
port of a committee of sixty, drawn by lot. This com- 
mittee must make its report in ten days, or sooner, 
after its nomination. 

“ 45. \Then the chamber declares there is ground far 
inquity, it may call the minister before them to demand 
explanations, at least within ten days after the report 
of the committee. 

“ 46. In no other case can' ministers in office be sum- 
moned or ordered by the chambers. 

“ 47. 'VVbcu the chamber of -representatives lias pro- 
nounced that tliere is ground for enquiry against a mi- 
nister, a now commitlPO of sixty drann by lot is formed, 
who are to make a new report on the placing in accu- 
sation. This committee makes its report ten days after 
its appointment. 

“ 4S. The ])lacing in accusation is not to he decided 
till ton daj softer tlie report is read and distributed. 

49. Tiio accusation being pronounced, the cham- 
ber appoints five of its members to prosecute the charge 
tjefore the peers. 

50. The seventy-fifth article of the constitutional 
act of the 22d rrimaire, year 8, importing tiiat the 
agents of govcrninciil can only be prosecuted in vir- 
tue of a dcciMon of the council of state, shall be modi- 
fied by n l.jw.” 


TITLE r. — OF mm judicial power. 

“ 51. The emperor appoints all judges. Tliey are 
iriemoveable, and for life, from the moment of their 
appointment; hut the nomination of justices of peace 
aud judges of comnieice shall take place as formerly. 
The existing judges, appointed by tbe emperor, in 
i terms of the senatus conmltum of tbe 12tli October, 

I 1807, and whom he shall think proper to retain, shall 
receive provisions for life before the 1st January next. 

“ 52. The institution of juries is maintained. 

“ 53. The discussions on criminal trials shall be 
qmblic. 

“ 54. Military offences alone shall be tried by mili- 
tary tribunals. 

“ 55. All other offences, even those committed by 
military men, are within the jurisdiction of civil tri- 
bunals. 

“ 56. All the crimes and offences which W ere appro- 
priated for trial to -the high Imperial court, and of 
which this act does not reserve the trial to the cham- 
ber of peers, shall be brought before the ordinary 
tribunals. 

“57. The emperbr has tbe right of pardon, even in 
correctional cases, and of granting amnesties, 

“ 6S. ‘Interpretations of laws demanded by the court 
of cassation sball'be given in 'the form of a law.” 

■TITLE V.>— OP 'THE niGHTS OP CITIZrNS. 

■“ 59. All Frenchmen tue equal in the eye of the law, 
whether for contribiuioh to taxes’ and public burdens, 
or for admission to Civil or military employments. 

“ 60. No one, under aiiy pretext, can be uithdrnwn 
from the judges assigned to him by Ihw. 

61. No cne’ean be prosecuted, arrested, detained, 
or exiled, but in 'cases provided for byTaw, and accord- 
ing to the pfcscribcd forms. 

“ 62. Liberty of worship is guaranlccd to nil. 

“ 63. All property possessed or acquired in virtue of 
the laws, nild all debts of the slate, are inviolable. 

"64. Every citi/cn has a right to print and publish 
his thoughts, on signing them, w Itliout any previous cen- 
sorship, liable, however, after publication, to legal re- 
sponsibility, by trial by jury, even where there is ground 
only for the application of a correctional penally. 

“ 65. The right of petitioning is secured to all tlic 
cilivens. Every- petition is individual. Pclitions mny 
be addressed cither to tbe govcnmieiit or to the two 
chambers; ncvertiioless, even the l.nitei must .also he 
entitled ‘ To the emperor.’ They siinll he presented 
to the chambers under the guarantee of a member who 
recommends the petition. They arc publicly re.-id, and, 
if the chambers take tin m into consideration, they arc 
laid before the emperor by tbe president. 



CONSTITCTIONS OF FKANCE 


" Ofi. No fprlrcvs, nor porlion of territory, cnu be de- 
clnroil in n Pfatc’ »if piorns Ful in r.aci' of itiva>-ioii !>y n 
foroie:!) force, or of riril broils. lu (be former case, 
ibo tb'clnmtion is made by nn act of tiie povormneiif. 
In the ladrr, il can only be (lone by llic Iikv. How- 
ever. elionbl tlie two clininbers not tlicn be pittini^, tbe 
act of the "ovcrninent (ieclarincr iboKlnte of sietre ninsi 
l)r conceited into n |dnii of law wiiliin nfortiiiglit nflor 
tlic nicctinc: of tbe clnmberv. 

•‘(>7. The Frenob nation moreover derlnres, that, in 
tbe dc!o!X'>'lion wbieb it lias made and makes of its 
|iowcre, it bns not meant, and does not mean, to give n 
right to propose the reinsiut('ment of the Iloiirbons, or 
nny prince of that family on tbe throne, even in case 
of the extinrtion of tbe imperial dynasty; nor the 
right of re-rstnldisbinc cither tlie nncient feudal nobi- 
lity, or the feudal or peignorial rights or titles, or nny 
privileged or predominant religion ; nor the (lowcr to 
alter the irrevocabilit}' of the .sale of the national do- 
mains; it formally interdicts to the government, the 
cbamberK, and the riti/en«, nil propositions on that Htib- 
jert. — Given ot Paris, April 22, Iblfj. 

(Signed) “ N’Aroixo.v, 

By the emperor, 

“ The minister Rncretnrj* of stntc, 
(.Signed) Tlio Uiikc of Bassano." 

This ndditioiml net teas ofTered to the neccpi.ancc or 
rejection of the French people. Every Frenclimim, 
•who had attained to years of maturity, nns invited to 
inscribe his vote for or ngainsi ii, in registers which 
were opnned in every 'town and district. Tlicse votes 
wcie to be collected, niid the grand re.stdt published nt 
the Champ dc Mai, which n ns con veiled on the 2Gth of 
Maj-. Tiic army and warn/ were also invited to deli- 
berate on tbe act, and to transmit tlieir votes of appro- 
val or dissent. 

Louis XVIII., witlrliis little circle of faithful ndhe- 
renfs, w.as notv nt Ghent, whence lie issued several 
proclamations, which were the theme of ridicnlenmong 
the myrmidons of Buonaparte, or were only deemed 
important as they were connected with the operations’ 
of the allies. 

The proclamation of tlic 12lh of April is, however, 
particularly entitled to notice, on account of the mode- 
ration which it breathes, and the avowal which It con- 
tains respecting the resolnlion of the allies to rc-estab- 
lisb-tlie legitimate sovereign on ‘the throne of -Prance: 

« QhenU i/Ipril 12, 1815. 

“ At 'tlic moment -when we are about to- place our- 
celves amid our people, we consider that we- owe them, 
2 . ‘ ' 
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in the face of Europe, n formal dccinrntion of our in- 
tentions. 

"When Heaven niul the nation recalled us to the 
throne, avo solemnly pledged ourselves liefore God, to 
forget past injuries, and to labour witliout intermission 
for the liappiiit ss of our subjects. The desgendants of 
•St. Louis have never betrayed citlicr Heaven or their 
country. 

" Already had our people recovered, through our 
care, plenty nt home, pence abroad, and the esteem of 
all nations; — already had the throne, weakened b}’ so 
many shocks, begun to he firmly cslahlislied, wlicn 
treason compelled us to quit our cnpilnl, nnd to seek 
refuge on the confines of our stales. Europe, how- 
ever, has taken up nrms.— Europe, faithful to its trea- 
ties, will rerogiiisc no other king of France except 
ourselves. — Twelve liundt;ctl thousand men nre about to 
march, to seeitro the repose of the world, and, a second 
time, to deliver our fine country. 

' " In this posture of nflhirs, a man, whose entire 
strength is nt present made up of artifice and delusion, 
endenvours to lead astray the spirit of the nation by Iiis 
frillncious promises, to raise it against its sovereign, nnd 
to drag it along Avith him into tlic nbyss, as if to accom- 
plish his frightful prophecy of 1814; — ‘ If I fall, it 
sliall be kiiOAvn Iioav .much the ov'crthrow of a great 
mail costs.' 

" Amid (he alarms which the present perils of France 
have revived in onr hearts, the crown, which avc have 
never looked upon hut ns tlie power of doing good, 
AAOiiId to our eyes have lost all its charms, and avc 
should have returned Avitli pride to the exile in AA-hich 
twenty years of our life Avcrc spent in dreaming of the 
happiness of the Frciieh people, if our country were 
not menaced for the future Avith all flic calamities Avhich 
had been Icrmiimtcd by our restoration, — nnd, if we 
•Avere not the guarantees for Fiance, to the other soa’c- 
rcigns. The sovereigns aa'Iio iioav afford so strong a 
mnrktjf their afleclion cannot he abused by the cabinet 
of Buonnjiarlc, Avith the Muchiavelisin of Avhich they 
arc -perfectly oAvarc. 'Uiiitell by the friendship nnd in- 
terests of their people, -thoj' mnrcli Avitlioilt hesitation 
to the glorious cud Avhcrc ‘Ilcavcii has placed the gene-* 
ral pence nnd happiness of nations. 

“Thoroughly convinced, in spite of all the tricks of, 
n-policy now at ils last extremity, that Ihc'Freiich na- 
tion has not made itself an accomplice in the attempts 
of-the army, and that the smAll number of Frenchmen 
Avho have been led astray must soon' he sensible of their 
error, they regard France as their ally. Wherever 
they shall find the French people faithful, the fields 
will be respected, -the' labourer protected, and the poor 
succoured. They Avill reserve the wciglit of the AA'ar ^ 
»G . 
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PIIEPARATIONS OF THE ALLIES.- 


to let it fall on those prov'iiices, who, at their approach, 
refuse to return to their allegiance. 

“ This restriction, directed by prudence, would sen- 
sibly afflict us, if our people wore less known to ns; 
but, whatever the fears may be with which it is endea- 
voured to inspire them with respect to our designs, 
since our allies make war only against rcheh, our 
people have nothing to dread ; and we rejoice to think 
that their affection for us shall not have been altered 
ny a short absence, nor by the calumnies of libellers, 
nor by the promises of the chief of a faction, too well 
convinced of his weakness not to caress those who ar- 
dently wish his destruction. . 

“ On our return to our capital, a return which we 
consider to be near at hand, our first care shall be to 
recompense virtuous citizens, who have devoted them- 
selves to the good cause, and to labour to banish even 
the very appearance of those disasters which may have 
withdrawn from us some of the French people. j 

(Signed) Louts.” 

About this time a circumstance occurred, which, 
though productive of no political consequences, must 
have been peculiarly grateful to the feelings, of Louis. 
In commemoration of his public entry into his capital, 
on May 3, 1814, and the loyal attachment which the 
national guard had expressed towards him, the king 
had declared that on the anniversary of that day, he 
would commit himself to (heir protection, and they 
alone should perform the duty of the Tliuilleries. When 
the 3d of May approached, thirty young men of re- 
spectable families, and belonging to tbe national guard, 
secretly left Paris, and effected their escape to Ghent; 
where they concealed tlieniselves till tbe morning of 
the 3d, when they unexpectedly appeared before their 
colonel, the Count D’Artois, and demanded the fulfil- 
ment of tbe king’s promise. The prince immediately 
conducted them to his august brother, uho was moved 
even to tears, at this proof of their affection. He most 
cheerfully acceded to their request, and, having dis- 
missed his household troops for the day, the venerable 
monarch, though in exile, had the pleasure to see him- 
self surrounded and protected by the guards of his 
capital. \ 

The warlike preparations of tbe allies were continued 
without intermission. When Louis first took up his 
abode at Ghent, the British troops in Belgium did not 
consist of more than fifteen thousand men, the Belgian 
force did not equal that number, and the Prussians in 
Luxemburgh, and the vicinity of Cleves and Juliers, 
scarcely exceeded forty thousand. Before the middle 
of June, however, the British force was augmented to 
sixty thousand men, and the king of the Netherlands 


had more than half that numher. Three hundred 
thousand Austrians wore ready to penetrate into France; 
two hundred and twenty-five' thousand Russians had 
almost advanced "to the frontiers, and six corps of 
Prussians, comprising in the whole two hundred and 
thirty-six thousand men, were ready to enter France in 
.various directions. If to these we add the contingents 
from the diflerent states of Germany, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty- thousand men, it u'ill appear that a 
million of soldiers were under arms, for the express 
purpose of terminating the usurpation of Buonaparte. 

Nor were tliese armies merely formidable on account 
of .their immense nnmbers : they w-ere also commanded 
by the most renowned generals of the age ; some of 
whom had already fought successfully against the Cor- 
sican, and otliers had acquired equal reputation by 
t vanquishing every marshal who had been opposed to 
I them. Prince Schwartzenberg was appointed to the 
chief command of the Austrians, having under bis or-' 
tiers Field-marshal Bellegarde, and Generals Frimont, 
Vincent, and Bianclii. Tbe Russians were beaded by 
tbe grand Duke Constantine, seconded by Generals 
Barclay de Tolly, Langeron, and Sacken. Tbe heroic 
Blucber beaded the Prussians with Generals Kleist, 
Yorck, and Bulow • and the British and Belgians we^e 
commanded by the Duke of Wellington, assisted by 
the-' Prince of Orange, the Duke of Brunswick, Gene- 
rals Piclon, Beresford, Clinton, and many other officers 
of established celebrifj’. The continental sovereigns 
also resolved once more to take the field in person, that 
their presence.might excite the enthusiasm of their re- 
spective troops. 

Buonaparte had but three hundred thousand men on 
the frontiers to oppose against this overwhelming force. 
Tbe national guards, indeed, were in reserve, amount- 
ing to two millions of men, but he was well aware that 
there was little probability of inspiring them with zeal 
in his cause. The additional act had weakened bis po- 
pularity, and destroyed his influence. It was tooiate, 
however, to retract. The contest must be attempted, 
and his only hope rested on the possibility of some 
brilliant enterprise which might cut off tbe advanced 
columns of tbe allies, and by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, encourage the disaffected to declare 
on his side. 

His emissaries were now actively employed in ail 
parts of -Europe, transmitting intelligence of the state 
of public opinion, and the preparations of the allied 
sovereigns, or executing his secret orders. At Brus- 
sels, two of his agents were detected under circum- 
stances truly ludicrous. 

At the hotel Bellevue, a French family was arrested, 
in consequence of the discovery that a letter was en- 



ARREST OF BUONAPARTE’S EMISSARIES. 


closed in llie collar of their dog, containingf some inte- 
resting facts relative to the state. This animal was to 
have been despatched with a servant on the following 
day as courier extraordinaire. , 

A short time afterwards, a young lady of condition 
arrived at the same hotel with a suite of domestics. 
As one of her household passed along the saloon of the 
hotel, he was recognised by an officer as an emissary of 
Buonaparte. Information was immediately given to the 
police, and proper persons were despatched to investi- 
gate the affair. As the officers entered the lady’s apart- 
ment, they observed a man in a peasants dress, coming 
put of her chamber u’ith a brown loaf under his arm. 
On perceiving the unwelcome visitors, he hastily de- 
scended the staircase, singing “ Vive Henry Qiiatre /” 
and, keeping his right eye in an enquiring direction 
over his shoulder. On the officers entering the lady’s 
room, she instantly tore in pieces a letter,- which proved, 
on uniting the fragments, to be a despatch from an 
agent of the French government. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the lady and her attendants were pro- 
perly disposed of. 

The seeming peasant, on being secured, attempted 
to give his loaf to a woman who was begging in the 
street ; but the officers, suspecting from his solicitude 
to get rid of his bread, that there was something more 
than usual in the affair, seized the loaf, and, on break- 
ingjt, discovered several letters for Paris, one of which 
was directed to Buonaparte himself. 

France, in the mean time, was agitated by increasing- 
discontents, and. many of the departments broke out 
into open insurrection. In Languedoc, Bretagne, and 
Anjou, numerous armed bands appeared, and con- 
tended with various success against the forces of the 
usurper. 

Alarmed by these occurrences, and discovering that, 
even in Paris, an extensive correspondence was carried 
on with the Bourbons, Napoleon one day proposed at 
the council, a domiciliary visit through the capital, to 
search for papers and suspected persons. This despotic 
measure, which would have reminded the people of 
the worst periods of the revolution, was strongly op- 
posed by the Duke of Otranto. Buonaparte, incensed 
, at his oppos^ition, demanded his portfolio. “ There it 
.is,” replied the duke, “ but I will not answer^for your 
life to-morrow.” This menace startled the Corsican, 
who, after a moment’s consideration, returned the port- 
folio with an apology for his hastiness. 

He then proposed that the punishment of death should 
be denounced against every emigrant. Here, however, 
Cambaceres interfered, and asserted that a decree so 
unnecessarily cruel and unjust, would excite the indig- 
nation of France and of Europe. Buonaparte again 


yielded to one of bis paroxysms of passion, and ac- 
cused the ^minister of holding a traitorous communica 
tion with Louis XVIII. Cambaceres took no, notice of 
this accusation, but persisted in his opposition to the 
decree; and the usurper, after his rage had subsided, 
consented to a proposition of the minister, which com- 
manded all emigrants to return within one month, and 
present themselves before some civil authority, in which 
case a free pardon was granted; but all who neglected 
or refused to avail themselves of the amnesty were pu- 
nishable with death. 

In several parts of Bretagne, confederacies had been 
formed, the members of which professed “ to conse- 
crate all their means to the propagation of liberal prin- 
ciples; — to support the public spirit during the present 
crisis, and to oppose all disorders ; — to maintain public 
security in the interior, and to march to all places in 
the province which might be threatened by foreign or 
domestic foes. To employ all their influence and cre- 
dit to keep each other in the line of his duty to his 
prince and his country ; — to bear succour effectually 
and promptly at the first requisition of the public au- 
thority; — to defeat all plots againstthe constitution and 
the emperor ; — and to lend each other mutual assist- 
ance and protection.” Buonaparte thought that some- 
thing of this kind might be brought forward in Paris ; 
and accordingly despatched secret emissaries into the 
suburbs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau,’ the inhabit- 
ants of which had acted so prominent a part in all the 
most sanguinary and disgraceful scenes of the revolu- 
tion, to induce them to enter into similiar confede- 
rations. 

This scheme proved successful. Fifteen thousand 
men enrolled themselves, and demanded arms ; and, to 
render the affair as public as possible, a day was ap- 
pointed in which they were to be reviewed in the court 
of the Thuilleries. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of May, these dregs of the 
people, in a thousand different and disgusting habits, 
marched into the courts of the palace ; and, on Napo- 
leon appearing in front of the line, an orator deputed 
from their body addressed him to the following effect ; 

“ Sire I 

“ We received the Bourbons with indifference and 
apathy, because we love not kings imposed upon us by 
the enemy. We received you with enthusiasm, because 
you are the object of the national choice, the defender 
of the country, and because we expect from yon a glo- 
rious independence and judicious freedom. ' We have 
come, on thc' present occasion, to make a tender of 
our arms, our courage, and our blood, for the safety of 
the capital. 
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“ Fhe gfrehtcr part of us litivfe combatted under your 
drders. TT’e are tthnost all old defenders of onr conn- 
try. Our country may, therefore, confidently place 
arms In the bands of those nyIio have Shed their blood 
in her cauSc. Give to us, sire ! Urhis iiiber name. 
swear, in your presence, to fight only in our country's 
cause and in yours. We are not the tools of any 
party, hor the ag^chts of any faction. We only wish 
to preserve the national honour, and to render the en- 
trance of the enemy into this capital impracticable, in 
the event of its being menaced with a new insult. 
Conquerors, by our orwn courage and your genius, we 
shall resume oUr toils with pleasure and alacrity; and 
we shall he belter able to appretiatfe the blessings of 
pehce, when we shall obtain, as the price of twdh'fy- 
five years of sacrifices, a 'liberal constitiilion and the 
monarch of otir choice. 

“ Sire ! you will triumph. We irejoice by anticipa- 
tion at a victory fio legitimate, and at the glorious and 
permanent trarnluillity which will result from it. Yes, 
sire, wc have an assurance that when our enemies shall 
renounce the chimerical hope of prescribing laws to J 
us, you will love peace as you love glory. Wc shall 
be indebted to you for liberty and happiness; and all 
Franco, now ready to fight, if necessary, will love you'! 
ns a good king, after admiring' you as the greatest of 
warriors.” 

To this Imratiguc the Corsican 'replied-^ 

“Soldiers and federates! 1 returned to France alone, 
hecauso I reckoned on the affection of the peasants 
through the nholc of France, and the artisans of the 
principal cities. 3Iy expectations have not been de- 
ceived. ' , 

“ Confedeiatcd soldiers! I see you around me with 
pleasure. You have robust arms and brave hearts. I 
accept your offers, and will give you arms. You shall, 
form the light troops of flic Parisian national guard, foj 
uhich, in conjunction with you, I commit the defence^ 
of my capital. 

“Tranquil ns to the result of the contest, 1 shall 
proceed to the fiontiers to inatm’uvre the army, and 
to defend our territory, if tlic allied sovereigns sinll 
dare to attack it. The honour of tlic French, the rights 
of the people, and my throne, arc tinder yonr protec- 
tion, and under that of the people of (lie conutry mid 
the villages. Wc wilt cause the nntiotinl sovereignty 
.vnd imlepiiulence to be respected.'” 

This reply vas received with loud and repeated nc- 
clnmations, and the federates dispersed, jirond of the 
JfonMir vvhifh Ind been confirred upon them. The 
ra’ional frkndv of liberty, bon ever, augured ill, when | 
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her cause was <ommitted to such defenders. And even 
the soldiers did not hesitate to express (heir astonish- 
ment and indignation. “ Fehold,” said some of them, 
“ the masters of our master ! Where is the great Na- 
poleon? "We no longer recognise the conqueror of 
‘Europe — the emperor whoSe court was composed of 
the kings of Spain and Naples, of Saxony’ and Bava- 
ria, ofWurteinherg and Westphalia. lYo see only tho 
emperor of a moh !” 

The deputations from tho electoral colleges, in the 
mean time, arrived but slowly, and the lists of votes 
from several of the departments had not yet been re- 
ceived: but as the impatience of the public began to 
be loudly expressed, and as Buonaparte himself was 
anxious to join the army on the frontiers, the assem- 
bly of the Champ de Blai w-as appointed to he held on 
the ninth of June. 

I Thc'Clmrap dc Mai, or'Chanip de Mars, is a large 
plot of ground in front of the military school, bordered 
I on each side with avenues of trees, which extend from 
the afchool almost to the banks of the Seine. In tho 
early p riods of the French monarchy, the general as- 
iBemhliesof tho notion were held in this place. The 
objects of those meetings were to frame rimv Inws, to 
Iny tlie complaints of the people before tlie king, to 
adjust difroreiiccs amoug'llio bnrous, and to review llic 
national forces. It was called (he Champ do Mnrs, 
because the assembly took ])Inrc in the month of 
March. In the middle of the eighth century, Pepin 
transferred it to the month of Mny, ns a milder and 
more convenient season. After tin's, it was called 
cither the Champ dcAInrs or the Champ lie Mai. 

“Never did n'festivnl more ■national,’’ says one of the 
Paris journals, “ or n spectacle at once so .solemn mu! 
touching, attract the attention of the French peojile — 
every thing that could interest am! elevate the soul — 
the prayers of religion — the compact of n great jieuplc 
with their sovereign— Fnincc, rcprrsputcil by the select 
of her cili/ens, agriiulinrisis, merchants, nngistraks 
am! warriors, collected around (hr throne — all excited 
(he most ardent enthushsm of which the most rnernoni- 
hlc epochs Iiavc left us the recollection,” Yet tin’s wan 
the Cewt/i constitnlion which had been preseiiied and 
accepted in a similnr manner,— The throne appears to 
have been erected in the centre of n .semicireular itielo- 
sure, two-tliirds of which formed, on the right and left, 
gr.sfid mnphitheatnrs, innliirh fifieen thuus'ind persons 
were seated. Biionapartr- hav ins: taken liK star, urcfs 
wn< celebrated by the Archbishop of Tour<. farditud 
li.ivamie, and four other l)isho|e<. A deputaiion of five 
humlred im niberr of the eli-ctond colleges then nd- 
, vaneed to the foot of the throne, and acre presented 
by the nrrh-chaticeHor. M. Pulvoy* P’Angcni (on** «f 
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(lie nienibors, and roprcscntatire of tlie department of 
the Maine and Loire) then pronounced the’ following 
addtess in the name of tho, French people : > 

' ' . > j N . -f 1 . j , 

“ Sire ! the French people had decreed ‘tho crown) .tQ 
you; you deposed it without their consent ;'itg'Suffrages 
have just imposed upon you the duty of resuming it. 
A new contract is formed between the paliou and your 
majesf}*. 'Collected from all .pointy, of tlio empire 
around (he fables of the law on which we are about to 
inscribe the wish of the people— in this wish,- iwhich is 
the only legitimate source of power, jit is impossible 
for us not to utter the voice of France, of which we 
are the immediate organs, — not to say, in the presence 
of Europe, to the august chief of the nation,, wjiat it 
expects from him; and whatjhe is to pxpect from iti > ■ 

“ What is the object of the league of the allied kings, 
with that \varlike preparation by which they alarm Eu- 
rope, and afflict humanity? By uhat act, what viola- 
tion, have we provoked their vengeance, or given cause 
for their aggression? Have we, since peace was con- 
cluded, endeavoured to give them laws? We merely 
wish to make and to follow those which are adapted to 
our manners. We will not have the chief whom our 
enemies ^vould give us; and we will have. him whom 
they wish us not to have. They dare to proscribe you 
personally; you, sife, who, so often master of their ca- 
pitals, generously consolidated their tottering thrones. 
This hatred of our enemies adds to our love for you. 
Were they to proscribe the most obscure of our citizens, 
it would be our duty to defend him with the same 
energy. He would be, like you, under the cegis of 
French law and French power. Theymenace us with 
invasion ! And yet contracted within frontiers which 
nature has not imposed upon us, and which, long be- 
fore your 1 ‘eign, victory and even peace had extended, 
we have not, from respect to treaties which you had 
not signed, but which you had offered to observe, 
sought to pass that narrow boundary. * 

“Do they ask for'guarailtbes? They have them all, 
ill our institutions, and in the will of the French people 
henceforth united ’to yours. Do they not dread to re-' 
mind us of a state of things lately so' different, but 
which may still be re-produced?' It would not be the 
first time that w'e have conquered all Europe armed 
against us. Because France wishes to be France, must 
she be (legraded, torn, dismembered ; and must the 
fate of Poland be' reserved for us ? It is vain to con- 
ceal insidious designs' under’ the sole pretence' of -sepa- 
rating you front us, in order to-give us masters with 
whom we have nothing in common. Their presence 
destroyed all the illusions attached to their name. They 
could not believe our oaths, neither coulcL we rely on 
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their promises. Tithes, feudal rights, privileges, evCry 
thing ’that was odibus to us, were too evidently the 
fond objects of their thoughts, w'hen one \of them, to 
bousoletho impatienco'of;thi6. present, asshred-his con- 
fidants, that he w'6uld answer to them 'for the future.’ 
Every, thing shall' be atteihpted, every thing executed, 
to repel so ignominious a yoke. We declare it to na- 
tions ; may their chiefs hear us ! If they accept your 
offers of peace, the French ‘people will look to your vi- 
gorous, .liberal, and jia’ternal administration for grounds 
of consolation for the sacrifices made to 'obtain peace; 
but, if we are left no choice between war and di%race, 
the whole country will rise for war. TJie nation is pre- 
pared to relieve' you from the too moderate offers you 
have perhaps made in order to save Europe from a new 
cOnvulsibiii ’Every Frenchman is a soldier; ' victory 
will follow’ your eagles; and our enemies, who rely on 
our divisions; will soon regret having provoked us.?’ 

At the conclusion of this address, the whole Champ 
de Mars resounded w’ith cries of “ Vive la Natioii ! 
Vive L’Empcrevr !” At this moment the arch-chan- 
cellor proclaimed, that the additional act to the consti- 
tution of the empire had been accepted almost umini- 
mously, the number of negative votes being* only four 
thousand two hundred and six. The herald then de- 
clared, in the name of the emperor, that the act' was 
accepted by the French people. Buonaparte,’ then 
seating himself on another throne, which w’as in 'the 
centre, and overlooked the assembly, spoke in'the fol- 
I lowing terms ; — . ' . ! 

“ Gentlemen, electors of the colleges of the depart- 
ments and districts ; — gentlemen, deputies of the 
army and navy, to the Champ de Mai : . , . , 

“Emperor, consul, or soldier, I derive ■all from the 
people. In prosperity, in adversity, on the field > of 
battle, ill council, on the throne, and in exile, France 
has been the sole and constant'object of my thoughts 
and actions. Like the king, of Athens, I’ sacrificed 
-myself for >my people, in the' hope of realizing' the 
promise given to preserve to France her natural inte- 
gvity, 'her honours, Uii'd her', rights. . Indignation’ at 
seeing those. sacred rights, acquired by twelityyeafs of 
victory, disavowed and lost for'ever the' cry of 'French 
honour tarnished, and the wishes of tlie nation,'-have 
replaced me upon that throne which is dear to me, 
because it is the 'palladium' of the independence'.' the 
honour, and the rights of the pbople. >!. ' ■' ' / 

“■Frenchmen, in traversing, amidst the public joy, 
the different "provinces of the empire to’rehch my ca- 
pital, I had reason to rely on a lasting peace. Nations 
are bound by treaties concluded b ‘ ^ ‘t®, 
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irliaferer they may be. My thoughts were then all 
occupied with the means of establishing our liberty 
by a constitution conformable to the will and interests 
of the people. I convoked the Champ de hlai. I 
soon learned that the princes who have disregarded all 
principles, who have trampled on the sentiments and 
dearest interests of so many nations, wish' to make war 
against us. They meditate the increasing of the -king- 
dom of the Netherlands, by giving it as barriers all 
dur northern frontier-places, and the conciliation of the 
differences which still exist amongst them, by dividing 
Lorraine and Alsace. 

“ It was now necessary to provide for w-ar. But, be- 
fore personally encountering the hazard of battles, my 
first care has been to constitute the nation without de- 
lay. The people have accepted .the act which I have 
presented to them. Frenchmen, when we shall hare 
repelled these unjust aggressions, and Europe shall be 
■convinced of what is due to the rights and independ- 
ence of twenty-eight millions of people,' a solemn law, 
drawn up in the forms required by the constitutional 
act,' shall combine together the different dispositions of 
our constitutious now dispersed. 

* Frenchmen, yon are about to return to your de- 
partments; inform the citizens that circumstances are 
grand! thatn-ith union, energy, and perseverance, we 
shall return victorious from this contest of a great 
people against their oppressors ; that future generations 
will severely scrutinize our conduct ; and that a nation 
has lost all, when she has lost her independence. Tell 
them, that foreign kings whom I have raised to the 
throne, or who owe to me the preservation of their 
crowns, ■<vho all, during my prosperity, sought my al- 
liance and the protection of the French people, now 
direct their blows against my person. Did I not per- | 
ceive that it is the country they wish to injure, I would 
place at their mercy this existence, against which they 
show themselves so much incensed. But fell the citi- 
zens, that while the French people preserve towards 
me the sentiments of love, of which they have given 
me so many proofs, the rage of onr enemies will be 
powerless. 

“Frenchmen, my wish is that of the people; my 
rights arc theirs; my honour, my glory, my happiness, 
can be no other than the honour, the glory; and the 
happiness of France.” 

This harangue produced all the effect which was in- 
tended and desired. Shouts of enthusiasm rent the 
air, and it na« long before order could be restored. 

At length the Grand Almoner approached the throne, 
and. kneeling, presented the New Testament to Buona- 
parte, who took the oath in the following tenns: “I 


swear to observe the constitutions of (ha 'empire, and 
to cause them to be observed,” 

The arch-'chancellor then advanced to the throne, 
and pronounced the oath of obedience to the consti- 
tutions, and fidelity to the emperor. The whole assem- 
bly repeated with one voice, “ IFe swear it ! ” 

Te Denm Laving been sung, Napoleon laid aside the 
imperial mantle, and, rising from the throne, addressed 
the military as follows : — 

“ Soldiers of the national guard of the empire ! Sol- 
diers of the land and sea forces ! To your bands I con- 
fide the imperial eagle With the national colours. Swear 
to defend it at the expense of your blood against the 
enemies of France, and of this throne. Swear that it 
shall always be yonr rallying signal.” 

Loud and universal cries of “ We swear it,” immedi- 
ately resounded through the enclosure. In the midst 
of these acclamations, Buonaparte proceeded to the 
I other throne in the middle of the- Champ de Mars. 
The troops marched in battalions and squadrons, anil 
surrounded the throne. He then, as colonel of the 
national and imperial ^ard, presented to each its eagle, 
and said, — 

' “ Soldiers of the national guards of Paris I Soldiers 
of the imperial guards ! I confide to you the national 
eagles, and the national colours. You swear to perish, 
if necessary, in defending them against the enemies ol 
the country and the throne.” The whole army, drawn 
up in close order around him, replied, with repeated 
exclamations of, “ We swear it.” 

The drum rolled, and silence was restored. 

“ You swear,” continued Napoleon, “ never to ac- 
knowledge any other rallying sign.” Again the cries 
of “Wc swear it,” resounded on eveiy* side. “You 
soldiera of the.national guard of Paris swear never to 
suffer foreigners again to pollute bj- their presence the 
capital of the great nation!”' The most enllnisinslic 
shouts of "We swear it,” burst from every rank, and 
were prolonged. by the immense multitude who sur- 
rounded the enclosure. 

The drum once more heat, and a coneidcrablc time 
elapsed before order could bo restored. “And you 
soldiers of the imperial guards,” .said the Corsican, 
“swear to surpass yourselves in the campaign about to 
open, and to die rather than suffer foreigners to dictate 
laws to the country.” The accKainations of “We 
-swear it.” were now repeated a thousand limes by every 
voice. Jn rain the drum again rolled. Its sound w.ns • 
drowned by the shouts of the deluded multitude. 
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The (roop*! were now ordered (o defile before Nnpo- 1 
Icon, and, during- two hours, wiiich were occupied in 
the procession of the numerous battalions, the acclama- 
tions were continued with little or no intermission. 

Previous to the meeting of the Clininp dc Jlai, some 
friends of liberty and their country had waited on Buo- 
naparte, and represented to him that it was in liis power 
to make the ceremonies of that day a permanent bless- 
ing to France, and the foundation of his own immortal 
honour. The allies had declared that they made war 
on him alone. Their ovenvhclming armies were press- 
ing toward the frontiers, .and the most sanguine mind 
could not anticipate a favourable result. If, therefore, 
before the assembled nation, ho were voluntarily to 
abdicate the power which he had so recently resumed, 
.and offer himself a willing sacrifice for the salvation of 
l)is country, he would retire info private life, followed 
by the blcssinirs of the people ; his memory wotdd 
ever live in their grateful recollections, and his name 
would be enrolled in the brightest pages of history. 

To this proposal the usurper replied, that he was will- 
ing to make cvciy sacrifice for the welfare of France, 
hut that this w.as utterly impossible. He slated that the 
army would be indignant at the mention of sucli appa- 
rent humiliation, and that his abdication would bo the 
signal for tumult and civil ^uar. The allies, he said, 
had deeper and more dangerous projects in view. 
They were less anxious for his deposition, than for the 
disgrace and dismemberment of France. Ilis resigna- 
tion would not arrest their progress, but would merely 
deprive the army of their chosen leader, weaken the 
means of defence, and expose the country to nccunui- 
lated evils. 

On the following day the chamber of representatives 
commenced its sittings. The first business was to elect 
a president; and the choice fell on Lanjuinais, who 
was well known for bis attachment to constitutional 
liberty, and for his uniform opposition to every despo- 
tic act of Buonaparte. 

This person, before the revolution, was an advocate 
and professor of canon-law. He was a deputy of the 
iiers-et&t to the states-general, and one of the founders 
of the jacobin-club, tliough never disgraced by tbe atro- 
cities of that vile society. In August, 1789, be shewed 
that, though he was a friend to tbe cause of liberty, he 
was not inclined to unite with the disciples of anarchy, 
for lie warmly opposed the sequestration of the property 
of the clergy, yet he was the person who proposed the 
abolition of all titles. When the reign of terror com- 
menced, he allied himself with the moderate party. 
On the 15th of December, 1792, be spoke in favour of 
Louis XVI., and demanded that counsel and the means 
of defence should be granted to him. On the 26lh of 
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the same month he again appeared as the advocate of 
that unfortunate prince. He exposed the injustice and 
atrocity of a trial in which the enemies of Louis were 
at once accusers, witnesses, jurymen, and judges; nor 
would he quit the tribune, although he was assailed 
with the most vehement outcries, and his voice was re- 
peatedly drowned by the most diabolical threats of re- 
venge. Having been deluded into the idea that Louis 
was guilty, he voted on the nominal appeal, that he 
should be imprisoned until tlie conclusion of peace, 
and then hanished. 

He now distinguished himself by his bold opposition 
I to all the sanguinary deeds %vhich marked this period 
of the rcTolution. On one occasion, he kept possession 
of the tribune, though several of the members of the 
Ulounfain party nfternpled to drag him thence with vio- 
lence. TJicy exclaimed that he w.as suspected, and 
demanded that he should resign. “ I have, I believe,” 
said he, “hitherto shewn some courage and energy; 
expect then from me neither resignation nor suspen- 
sion. Know that a victim which, adorned with flowers, 
is dragged to the altar, is not insulted by the sacrificing 
priest. You talk of sacrificing my power? What an 
abuse of words I Sacrifices ought to he free, and you 
arc not so.” At this meeting, he was condemned to 
imprisonment; but, eluding the vigilance of the gend’- 
ame who guarded him, he escaped the fate in which 
all his colleagues were soon involved. He was now 
out-lawed, and remained a fugitive and proscribed 
until 1795, when he was rcc.alled, and appointed pre- 
sident of the legislative assembly. In this situation he 
opposed every law against the relations of emigrants, 
and cverj' decree which seemed unnecessarily severe. 
In 1800, he became one of the conservative senate, 
and strenuously opposed the despotic measures of Buo- 
naparte. In 1802, before the Corsican was made first 
consul for life, a project was entertained by his parti- 
sans to raise him to the imperial dignity at once ; and 
Roedcrer made a speech to sound the conservative se- 
nate on this point. Lanjuinais replied to him, and ex- 
claimed, that “ Whoever he was that would take upon 
himself the title of Emperor, he would considet him 
as an enemy to his country and a usurper.” Marshal 
Kellerman immediately drew his sword, and enquired, 

“ whom he meant to stigmatise as an usurper?” adding, 

“ that if he meant (he First Consul, he would run him 
through the body!” The senate interposed, but Lan- 
juinais persisted in bis declaration without naming any 
person. His firmness and eloquence produced so much 
effect on the senate, that it was thought advisable to 
drop the plan for the present. When Buonaparte was 
to be made emperor, Lanjuinais violently opposed if, 
and exclaimed, “AVliat! are you so degraded as to 
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give your countiy a master taken from a race of men 
■^o ignominious,' that the Romans disdained to use them 
even as slaves?'^ He was also the author of the cele- 
brated proces verbal, which pronounced the dethrone- 
ment of Buonaparte, when the allies entered Paris in 
1814 . •- ■ . 

As, on these accounts, Lanjuinais had incurred the 
hatred of Buonaparte, - it was expected that he. would 
not be disposed to' ratify the choice of the representa- 
tives. -Convinced, howev'er, that it was not yet his 
policy to break with the chambers, he stifled his re- 
,sentment, and the note informing him of the nomina- 
tion was returned, after some delay, with the laconic 
addition, “I approve.” 

It was supposed that, on the next day, the sessions 
would have been opened by'a speech from the throne, 
and an occurrence then took place, which seems to 
have been enveloped in mystery. A Saxon gentleman 
of distinction, named Sahla, gained admittance to the 
hall of representatives, in expectation of meeting with 
Buonaparte ; but, on learning that the session would 
not be opened until the next daj*, he quitted the place, 
and, as he'turned into a neighbouring street, accident- 
ally slipped and fell; when a quantity of fulminating, 
silver exploded in his' pocket, and lacerated him' in a 
dreadful' manner. 

He was immediately taken before the police, and it 
was recollected' tha't five years before he had been ap- 
prehended for an attempt on the life of Buonaparte. 
For this he had been confined in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, until the entry of the allies info Paris. The 
account which he gave of himself was contradictory; 
but he remained so resolute in the determination which 
he had taken, that, a considerable time after his arrest, 
when he was interrbsrated in order to discover whether 
hercoiild be liberated without any danger to Napoleon, 
be ingenuously a'vowed that he had by no means re- 
nounced his design.' 

In a succeeding examination he said, “ that he had 
long been a'u enthusiast from a love .of his countiy. 
That-while'the French government appeared to be the 
causer of the oppression of Germany, be shewed him- 
self its unrelenting enemy, and attempted -the life of 
Buonaparte. But that since Saxony had passed under 
the yoke of the cojngress of Vienna, his rage had turn- 
ed against' the authors of this new degradation. That 
he fled from his country with the avowed design of 
- seeking assi.stjmce froni abroad. That he arrived in 
Paris provided with recipes and inventions of destruc- 
tion, which lie wished to get adopted in France as even 
more murderous than ihc usual fmpleraenls of warfare. 
By means of fulminating silver, he .supposed that he 
kad discovered the secret of making rockets even more 


formidable than those of Congreve. He ofiered this' 
secret to the war-rninister, and left in the ofBce one of 
his boxes of fulminating silver, -which he wished should 
be subjected to experiment, and he always carried in 
.his pocket- a considerable quanti^ of this dangerous, 
^substance.” : . . 

This account was deemed unsatisfactory. The pro- 
ject which he- had formerly conceived and almost exe- 
cuted against Buonaparte, and bis quitting the hall as 
soon as he was informed that he would not be present 
until the next daj',. threw considerable suspicion on his 
intentions, and he.was detained in prison till the second 
abdication of Napoleon. 

'The termination of the business rendered tbe whole 
yet more mysterious. A few days before the entrance 
of the allied troops into Paris he v.-as set at liberty, and, 
on the following morning, he threw himself from the 
parapet of the bridge of Louis X\T. into the Seine. 
Immediate assistance was procured, but all attempts to 
restore animation were ineflTectual. 

The day after this person was taken into custody, 
Buonaparte went in state to the palace of representa- 
tives, to open the session of the chambers. The oath 
of fidelity to the emperor and the constitution having 
been taken, Napoleon uncovered himself a moment— 
afterwards covered himself, and said — 

“Gentlemen of the' chamber of peers, and gentle- 
men of tbe chamber of representatives ! ' 

“ ’VTithin the last three mdnths, existing circum- 
stances, and the confidence of the nation, have again 
invested me with unlimited anthority.' The present day 
will behold the fulfilment of the wish dearest to my 
heart. I am now going to commence a constitutional 
monarchy. , ‘ , 

“ Mortals are too weak to insure fu’ture 'events-; it is 
solely the legal institutions which determine the desti- 
nies of nations. Monarchy is necessary to France, to 
guarantee the liberty, the independence, and (he rights 
of the people. . ‘ 

“ Our constitution and laws have been scattered ; one 
of onr most important occupations will be, to collect 
(faem into a solid body, and to bring the whole within 
(he reach of every mind. This work will recommend 
the present age to the griititude of future generations. 

It is ray wish that France sbouhl enjoy all po-sible 
liberty; I Ray po%nhU', because anarchy olw.ays re- 
solves itself into an absolntc government. A formid- 
able coalition of kings tlireatens onr indcpcmlencc ; 
their armies are approaching onr frontiers. — The frigate 
La Jfelpomene has been attacked and captured in the 
Mediterranean, after a sanguinary ac tion with an Eng- 
lish ship of .ceventy-four guns. Blood has been shed 
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in time of flcarc ! — OUr enemies reckon on onr ilitcrnal 
division's. Thry excite and fonicnt a civil <\fir. As- 
scniblnijes have heen fonned, and comiminicaljons arc 
carried on M-ilh Ghent, in the snino iimnncr ns with 
Cohlenfz in 17P2.' I.c^lslntivc measures are, tliercfore, 
hecomo imlispensnbly ncet ssnry; and I place my con- 
fidence, without reserve, in your patriotism, your wis- 
dom, and your atlnchmenl tv) my person. 

“ The liberty of the -(ircss is inherent in our present 
constitution; nor can any cliango be made in it, witli- 
out altcrinp: our whole political system; but it must he 
subject to Icijal restrictions, more especially in the pre- 
leiit .state of the nation. I thereforo recommend this 
important matter to your serious consideration. 

" My ministers will inform you of the situation of our 
affairs. The finances would be in a satisfactory state, 
e.\ccpt from thc'iiierease of expense which the prc.scnt 
circmnstancc-s render necessary; yet wo miirlit fare 
every ihintf, if the receipts contained in the budr^ct 
could all he realized within the year. It is to the means 
of nrrivinn- at this result that' mv minister of finances 
will direct your nltenlion, 

*' It is possible that the first duly of princc.s may soon 
c.all me to fif»lil for the country. The army nnd iny.solf 
will do our duty. I)o you, pccre nnd rcprc-sontativcs, 
give to the nntion nn example of confidence, energy, 
ami patriotism ; and, like the Roman senate, swear to 
die rather than survive the dishonour and degradation 
of France. The sacred cause of the country shall yet 
triumph 

Soon after the opening of the chamber of represen- 
tatives, it was abundantly evident that they were ac- 
tuated by a very difierent spirit from what had ever 
before appeared among flicm during the former reigii of 
Buonaparte ; and that, in fact, they regarded him oidy 
in the light of the chief magistrate of the state, 'whom 
thej’ were not bound to obey, or even respect, except as 
he conscicniiouslj' discharged the duties of his office. 

Nor were the representatives more disposed to flatter' 
the army. On the motion of Carnot, that, to add to 
the glory and enthusiasm of the armies, the chamber 
should decree tlint the}’ had deserved well of their 
country, a strong opposition to it was manifest ; and a 
tnolion for adjournment was carried, on the ground 
that hitherto they had not' done anything to deserve 
thanks. But the feelings of the chamber of represen- 
tatives towards Buonaparte were marked in a still more 
decided manner, when Felix Lepelletier rose and stated, 
that he \va.s about to propose an act of national equity 
and justice. * 

AA IFelix Lepelletier . — “ I am about to propose an 
act of .national equity and justice. There is not one of 
3. 


j us but considers tlic Ist of March as the day of Uic 
.salvation of tho country. In vain the inonarchs of Eu- 
rope pretend to change onr sentiments, as if ,1 nation 
wore not its own master. But, gentlemen, before the 
departure of the emperor, you will assure him,, that 
you will unite all your eflbrts, all those of the French 
pcoj)le, to hi-s generous exertions for the salvation of 
the country; and, since adulation and flattery have de- 
creed to n prince, who was neither invited nor expected 
by the’ French nntion, the fair title of The DnsinED, 
do not you think — £tinfrmttrsj — do not you think if but 
! just to decree also n title to flic man, wlio, almost with- 
i out menn.s, confiding in the .sentiments of the nation, 
landed alone on the Ist of Blarcli, to rescticTis from 
I slavery nnd llic feudal .sysfein ? I demand, therefore, 
that you declare liim The Saviouii of the Country. — 
[Cries from all quarters for the order of the dayf ]^ — 
1 demand that at the same time you publmli an address 
to the French people.” [Here the uproar became 'so 
X'ioleut, that the president xeas ohliycd to ring his bell 
several times.'} 

M. Dupirt . — “ Yes, you arc here to preserve, io assist 
our legitimate emperor, by all the means in your power; 
but would yon sufl'er the poisoned breath of flattery to 
find its way already within these walls ?” — [Continued 
nproarf} 

The President . — " Though the assembly manifests a 
desire (0 avoid the discussion of the proposal that has 
been just made, I am obliged to put it to the vole.” . 

On this the w hole assembly rose to pass to the order 
of the day. 

From these prococdiim^; of the chamber of r^resen- 
falivc.'!, it is evident that the^- were strongly opposed to 
Buonaparte’s resumption of his former power.' Some 
of the inember.s went much further, and indicated in 
pretty ’plain language, that, in their opinion, all titles 
ought to be abolished, and the government brought as 
near as po.ssibIe to the simplicity of a republic ; these 
se'nirments, however, were by no means prevalent. 

'In llie sitting of the 13lh of Juno, the exposition of 
the minister of the interior 'was laid before the chamber 
of representatives. At all times these annual exposes 
were to be regarded with scruple and distrust; and it 
is not to be supposed that, at this period, they would 
be strictly conformable (0 the truth. This, however, is 
a curious and interesting document, as pointing out the 
hopes of Buonaparte, and the measures which he had 
adopted, as proofs of his altered princijdes and con- 
duct, and as conducive to render him popular. In this 
view of it, we shall notice the most prominent and im- 
portant parts. 

After dwelling on the anxiety of the emperor for 
peace, and the injustice of the allies in their meditated 

*i 
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attack against France, the report proceeds to notice the 
royalist and republican parties. The former arc repre- 
sented as by no means numerous or formidable. As to 
tbc republicans, “ converted from old errors of which 
experience made them feel too severely the cruel 
efieclB, they sec in the emperor only the protector of 
the liberal ideas which they have at all times them- 
selves professed, and which excesses alone have pre- 
vented them from hitherto seeing realized.” 

The first head of the exposition related to the com- 
munes. It represented, that, under the Bourbons, the 
communal administrations had been almost totally 
abandoned, and tbc communal funds dilapidated by 
the journeys of the princes; the restoration of the 
woods to the emigrants, &c. &c. 

Tlic second head related to the hospitals, which had 
also suffered much in consequence of losing one of 
their principal resources by the restoration of property 
to emigrants, with which they had been endowed by 
solemn laws. 

Under tbc bead of WonKS, (lie erposte staled that 
they should he resumed, but, in future, they should bo 
exclusively reserved for France. 

IVilli respect to MAXOPACTUnts, they were said to be 
fiouri«bing. The manufacture of .sugar from the beet- 
root, in spite of all the efforts tnadc to destroy if, pro- 
miseil shortly to render Europe independent of the 
Now World for that article; and the indigo procured 
from wood already rivalled that of India. 

Under the title of T.vstructioxs, it was stated that, 
thougli tlic number both of scholars and colleges had 
been diminished, yet the university of Pan's liad still 
under its direction three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
saml five hundred and fifiy-four pupils; and the Ly- 
cnim displayed the best spirit. 

Ponuc IVonsnir,— =-lu speaking of the rlcrgy, (he 
minister did not attempt to disguise the errors they 
fommitted under the last government, in giving way, 
from the lure of .a n-stitulion of rlmrrh properly, to the 
iiilbu-nee of emigrants, in stigni'itizing ns plunderers 
the owners of national jrroperly, wiiesc titles had been 
recognised a< legi'lininle by the Pope himself; and in 
aUeinpting, in the name of the Almighty, whose ser- 
rants they are, »n light tip the flames of civil war among 
men. The emperor, hnnrver, was abvays disposed to 
protret and even favotir the ministers of the efiureh, so 
long as thtv confined themsfUcs oithin the bomtifs ot 
their riniy, and Iiad nlready renferred otr the cnratis 
an tuigmenttsslim of one hundred and fiUy trane's, which 
b-fn vainly* protnis* ij to them by the guren;- 
irient. Tlo emperor was. be-idcs, slic only sovcreigii 
V, ito, Imrtfig e.o birth, -r iateri-sts to ftfrangc 'ntb the 
f-'ty-e, Iwd It in Ir- p-wtt to put on t-iul to th* inter* 


miuable negotiations commenced by (lie last govern- 
ment with the court of Rome, .and to re-est.nblisli, upon 
tlie basis of the concordat, the liberties of the Gallicnn 
church. 

JunisnnuDExcj;, — This article of the report w.as ex- 
tremely short. The minister merely stated, that those 
civil judges who felt thctnselves unworthy of their 
functions, had done justice by nbtlirafing their offices; 
and th.at, as far .as respected the .adininistratfoii of the 
criminal law, the ost.ahtishmcnl of the (rial by jury 
every day merited new approbation ; but that, in the 
mean time, some organicnl institutions were necossnrv 
to regulate the duties and diminish the labours of those 
judicial citizens. 

It w.as impossible to follow M. le Comte Regnault 
tlirougb all tbc details wliieh he furnished on the im- 
portant topic of the War Ur.rAnTjinxT. The result h, 
that, on the 1st of April, 1814, the army consisted of 
four hundred nnd fifty thousand men, exclusive df one 
hundred nnd fifty thousand prisoners, nl! vetemu sol- 
diers, and of one hundred and fifteen (hmisand con- 
scripts of (ho levy of 1810, of which forty-five thousand 
only out of one hundred and sixty thousand had been 
raised. The Inst gorcrnincnl, at once prodigal and 
nv.nricious, alarmed at its own strengili, nnd essentially 
hostile to (he army, had taken every possible means of 
diminishing it. 

The orator then described the various opprcfsions to 
which the army had been exposed, particularly by the 
introduction of the emigrants-, and 'which Imd reduced 
t its number to one lumdred and seventy-five thousand 
men. Since the 20ih of March Inst, its number bad 
been raised to three hundred aud seventy-five thoiisand 
combnlnnls of every description ; and, before tlie 1st 
of .Augnst, it would amount to five hundred thousand, 
independent of the national guards. 

Tnr. iMrERiAi. GtJAni>.-“-“Tf)is surrst bidw.ark of the 
throne in times of war, and its finest ornnnitnt in time 
of peace,” had a separate article allotted to jl in jlie 
official report. Tlie minister condemned the injustice 
with which it was treateil by the Inst covemimnt. and 
announced that it already nmountetl to forty tfimisund 
men. 

The losses in the ARTit.tJ'RY had been in a great 
mi'.-isiire repaired ; they were oerasioned ehiefiy by 
trenehcry, nnd esps eiitly (fie dofirering up of nil tfic 
strong pl.irrs. by order of the Count IVArtoi', in h»s 
<*apncitv of lienfer.ani.gcnt rn! of the kingtlem. Itj 
this single net, I'rnnce I,«d lest tudve ihoiHAud pii ret 
of c.'inium. me.slK* of bni««, tin- value i-.t wliirb was 
sstimaiMl at two <1 imlliensjif franes. Th'>i hnj, 

l-rtnfirT, hed been entinlv >!nppii»4 ; the ftfseriilt, j.-i.f- 
garinea <‘f po»rdrf, end arinerie*. were in ful! nct-viH ; 
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and, after having armed the nationarguar’d and asso- 
ciations, there would remain in the magazines six hun- 
dred thousand muskets.' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

Military Expenditure. — ^The administrative details 
on this subject. M’ere little susceptible of_abridgement. 
The minister, however, asserted that the necessary funds 
would be easily provided, and no new faxes be required. 

The Marine presented considerable resources, not- 
withstanding- the evils produced by treachery, which 
had not, however, cast any stain upon its honour. 

■ It is not easy to conjecture the reason that induced 
Buonaparte to be so unwilling to announce the certainty 
of hostilities, and the absolute necessity that existed 
of bis putting himself at the head of his armies. - His 
delay in setting out from Paris for this purpose, has 
been supposed to originate from his apprehension that 
the republican party would take advantage of his ab- 
sence, and either depose him altogether, or greatly 
curtail his authority. And it must be confessed that 
-his situation was one of extreme difficulty and hazard. 
Against France there were collected more numerous ar- 
mies than had ever marched against a single opponent: 
and these armies consisted, for the most part, of the men, 
■and were headed by the generals, who had already 
•once conquered France, and driven him from his throne. 

• Had France,’ therefore, been even unanimous and zea- 
lous in his support, there would still have been ample 
grounds for apprehension. We have already stated, 
'however, that, in some of the departments, the adhe- 
rents of the Bourbons were numerous and active; in 
other districts- the people were lukewarm; and scarcely 
■in any." part was there a positive and active disposition 
in favour of- himself. What, then, would be his fate, if 
his first efforts. were unsuccessful?- Would not he be 
■drivenifrom his throne? And; if he were successful, 

’ had he not reason to apprehend that his authority would' 
still be cramped by the constitutionalists? Was it not 
evident that they regarded him with a jealous eye; and 
only endured him because be was a skilful general, not 
because he was the monarch of their choice? 

It was, however, necessary that he should quit Paris, 
and put himself at the head of his armies. He had, 

, indeed, declared that he would not strike the first blow; 
ithat, if war were to breaTcout, the blame of beginning 
it should rest entirely with the allies ; that France must 
:be invaded before he would unsheath the sword. These 
declarations were made in the hope of, rousing the 
•French people; but this hope proving vain, he did not 
judge it prudent to lose any advantage he might gain, 
merely that be might be able to appeal to Europe as 
the person attacked.' 

Of 'the allies, only the Prussians and the English 
w'cre as yet on the frontiers of France. If, therefore. 


he could gain a decisive victory over them, it would in 
all probability dispirit the rest, and dissolve the confe- 
deracy: especially might these consequences be ex- 
pected, if he could defeat the British array. England 
was the soul of the confederacy : her spirit animated, 
her money supported it : if, therefore, her army were 
defeated, she would not be willing, and perhaps might 
hot be able, to keep together the allies. Besides, under 
the Duke of Wellington, she had assembled a very 
large force, consisting of her best troops: if, therefore, 
this general, on whom she prided herself, and this 
army, yielded to the genius of Napoleon and the su- 
periority of French soldiers, the people of England 
would probably insist on peace, even though the En- 
glish ministry were still desirous of w’ar. 

There were still other motives for beginning the at- 
tack before the rest of the allies were come up. France 
evidently had less of that fondness for military glory 
than she displayed during his former reign. Now by 
what means would she so probably be re-animated by 
those feelings as by a signal victory gained by him ? 
The contest, no doubt, would be obstinate. Between 
the Prussians and the French there existed a most 
deadly haired ; a hatred of a personal, as well “as of a 
national, character. * Blucher, who commanded the 
Prussians, it was well knoiyn, was pre-eminent in this 
hatred : evef since the battld of Jena, he had sworn to 
free his country. During the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, he had accomplished this object, and had retali- 
ated on France some of the evils which she had inflict- 
ed on Prussia. But Buonaparte, the scourge of Prus- 
sia, was now returned, rendering, at least for the time, 
all Blucher’s exertions and success of little avail. It may 
well be supposed, therefore, that Blucher entered into 
the new contest, resolved that the fate of Buonaparle 
should now be sealed for ever, and that France should 
be amply punished for her perfidy. In these feelings 
he was followed by almost every man under his cpm- 
mand ; for scarcely a single Prussian soldier existed 
but what had private wrongs inflicted by the French to 
revenge. Whose cottage had not been destroyed ? — 
whose land had not been laid waste ? — whose mother, 
or wife, or sister, had not been insulted? On the other 
hand, the French hated those whom they had thus in- 
jured : and to this source of hatred were added others. 
In the first place, they remembered the invasion of 
France by the Duke of Brunswick in the beginning of 
the revolution ; they recollected his manifesto ; the 
evils with which it threatened France! In the se- 
cond place, the}' called to mind that France-had been 
overrun by the Prussians in 1814 ; and this national 
aflront they now thought the}' had an opportunity to 
wipe out. 
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;; The.feeling^iof the French and' English towards each 
other, were •different;; they; were not so savage,:- but 
they-proinpted; them' in nearly an equally strong. manner 
•to.wish 'for combat; : The ' French had been repeatedly 
defeated: by, the English in' Spain ;• the ;English had 
first proved to Europe that the Corsican’s .mmncible 
troo^JS: could be. repeatedly beaten,- and effectually: re 
sisted their disasters in Spain might be regarded .as 
tlie^grand source of all their, other ;calamities.;;-French 
vanity, indeed,. easily found a', cause ffor their; defeats in 
the Peninsula:; there they fought under, -great disad- 
•vantages ; the people harassed, their , operafions ; <theyi 
were obliged to fight not.onlyagaiilst the English, Spa- 
nish, and Portuguese armies, but ,a,lso ;against -the,! whole 
population. Besides, - the ; operations of Buonapar,te:in 
other quarters prevented him frpnr sopplying-the; war! 
in Spain as he .ought, -and as it- required : and, above 
all, he. was not therejn person. ; . : 

• - The English, also,;M’ere eagef . for-.tllo. battle :in :the' 
Netherlands. . Utider thciDuke of Wellington, they had; 
beaten tbe French armies led on. by their most cele-: 
:brated marshals : but now they; would be, afforded 'an 
opportunity pf-beating Buonaparte himself. After what, 
they had done,, and with,- their confidence in the duke, 
they'could not. doubt what would, he -the issue;, but! 
still they were anxious for the combat, : 

■Such were -the motives>and' objects ;wliicli induced; 
;Buonaparte. to resolve oii- immediately. quitting’ ,-Paris;;: 
.and such were the feelings of.theihostilpnlinies.toTt’ardsj 
each, other. Buonaparte mlso considered.-.thfe: sceiie of. 
approaching action; as in a high degree favourable to' 
him. The, Belgians, still retained itheir: attachment to 
the French, -rvhich; certainly had not been weakened ‘by: 
their union, with -Holland : if,', therefore, he should be. 
decidedly victoridns. in the first battle, be had reason to 
hope* that the people of the Netherlands would rise iii 
his favour ;-;^'irid that their example,' preceded by . a 
great victory, would rouse in .France itself a more en-; 
thusiastic feeling' than;had!as. yet-displayed itself. • j 
The day before! Napoleon left Paris, deputations from; 
the chamber of- peers and the chamber of representa-' 
tives w'aited 'Upon him.' The address of the i former, j 
and Buonapnrfe’s reply to if, prese'nfdd nothing remark- 
able :'hut the address of - the chamber of representa- 
tives, and thcreply'to that, deserve insertion, as :afford- 
ing' additional' proofs of: the boldness of the' represent^-' 
tives ; of the ideas of liberty which they entertained ; of^ 
tJje hopes respecting the issue of the contest which they; 
indulged and of the feelings and principles which Buo- 
naparte thought proper, to express on this occasion. • j 


“Sire, — ^Tho chamber of reprc.senlatives received M-ith . 
profound emotion the words which proceeded from the 
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throne at the;spl6mn!sitting, when yoprimajesty,. laying 
Ao-wn the extraordinary; .power which you; exercised j 
proclaimed the commencement of , a constitutional rao- 

. ‘VThe chief, bases- of that ■ liiduarchy, ■ the protectress 
:df 'Iiberty, equality, and the happiness b.f the people, 
•havefAeen; recognised .by ' your , majesty,-: who, !rising 
-above -all scruple’s,'- as'anticipatingmll.'.wisbes,; have'de- 
•clafed that tbe.care of .collecting: our.scattefed. consti- 
tutions, .and of arrmiging them, lAvas -.ohe '.of thciihost 
limpdrtant ;occupations.' reserved ■> for the legislature. 
Faithful to; its mission,^ the : chamber of deputies .will 
;perform’ the -.task -thus- devolved ^upbu, it: .it'reqdesis 
:that, ,to 'satisfy .the. public wish, as well as the.wishes of 
'•your,; majesty, 'national deliberation should rectifyi.as 
■speedily as' ^possible; any thing- defective or .imperfect 
that; the iurgency of our situation may have produced,’ 
for -left to exist,, in; our constitutions. Oonsidered as a 

. ./‘ Biif, .at the-sapie time, sire,.the chamber of; repfe- 
-sentatives. will not show itself less anxious to proclaim 
;its .sentiments and :its; principles as to the'terrible con- 
test; which; .threatens fo'cover Europe with blood.!. In 
the 'train , of dii^astvous events, France invaded; .app'ear- 
.ed for. aimomOnt lifetened' to, as to the establishment of 
a constitution, only to see.herself.alhiost immediately 
subjected to a -iroyal charter emanating .fr’omAbsolute 
power, to an ..ordinance of reform always re-vocable in 
.its nature,, and whichi not; having,. the .expressed assent 
.of the. people, could never be considered as' obligatory 
on the nation. ■ - I-r. 

• .“Resuming now, the, exercise of . her rights,) rallying 
around, the . liero "wJiom. hen .confidence! anew. invests 
with' the government of ■ the -.state,- France is -astonished 
and afflicted at seeing some so.vereigiis;iri arms call her 
to account for an internal cliangerwhich' is the, result of 
the national . will, and which , attacks heither the rela- 
tions existing with ;other,:go'yernments,' nor, their s'ecu- 
rity. . France cannot admitthe distihetiohs with the aid 
of which ‘the coalesced .powers, endeavoured to cloak 
.their aggression. To attack the. monarch of its. choice, 
is to attack the independence .of the nation. , Jt is .armed 
as oiie man to defend, that independence, and. to repel, 
without exception^' every family arid' every prince! whom 
men shall dare' to WiSh;t6 impose' upon if.- No ambi- 
fious" project enters the. thoughts of tlie French people; 
f/te will even of ' a mcldriom prince will be insnjfficieht 
to draw d?i. the nation beponil Ihc Ihnits ti/i ils own dc- 
Jence: Fill to guard :its' territory, to maintahrits liberty, 
its lionoiir, its dignity, it,is -ready ;for;any sacrifice. 

" Why arc we not still permitted to .hope, sire, tiiat 
these warlike preparations, formed perhaps by the irri- 
tation of pride, and by allusions which every day rimst 
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meet them. Arc tbey and we no longer ihe same 
men? 

“Soldiers! at Jena, against these same Pnissians, 
now so arrog'ant, you were one against three, and at 
Montmirail one against six ! 

“ Let those among you who have been prisoners of 
the English, detail to you the hulks, and the frightful 
miseries which they suffered ! 

“ The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the 
soldiers of the confederation of the Rhine, lament that 
they are compelled to lend their' arms to the cause of 
princes, the enemies of justice and the rights of all 
nations; they khov/ that this coalition is insatiable. 
After having devoured twhlve millions of Poles, twelve 
mdlions^f Italians, one million of Saxons, six millions 
of Belgians," it must devour the state's of the second 
rank of Germany. . - i 

“ The madmen! a moment of prosperity blinds them. 
The oppression and humiliation of the French people 
are beyond their power. If they enter France, they 
will there find their tomb. j 

“ Soldiers ! we liave forced marches to make, Battles i 
to flight, dangers to encounter; but, M'ith steadiness,' 
victory will be ours ; — the rights, the honour, the hap- 
piness of the country will be re-cou^ueied ! 

“ To every Frenchman who has a heart, the moment 
is arrived to conquer or perish. 

(Signed) “ Napoleon.” 

The Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding he had 
used his best endeavours to learn the arrival of Buona- 
parte at his army as soon as it took place, was certainly 
not early informed of that event, and yet it was of the 
utmost consequence that he should be so ; for, in con- 
sequence of the want of provisions, and especially of 
forao-e, he had found it necessary to disperse his army 
very much. The British cavalry were as far off as die 
banks of the Dender; the Prussians. occupied the line 
of the Sambie, and, consequently, nere nearest the 
enemy. As it was impossible to know at what point 
Buonaparte rvould commence the attack, it was neces- 
sary, also, on this account, to spread the British and 
Prussian forces over a wide space : they were, however, 
so posted, as to affbi d the means of quick combination 
and mutual support. , 

The Duke of Wellington’s head-quarters were at 
Brussels, and certainly the appearance of the French 
upon lh6 Sainhre was an unexpected piece of intelli- 
gence there. The advance of Buonapaite was as hold 
as it was sudden. The second corps attacked the out- 
posts of the Prussians, drove them in, pursued them, 
crossed the Sambre, and advanced for the purpose of 
intercepting the Prussian garrison at Charleroi. At the 


same time, the light cavalry of the French fblibwing 
the second corps as far as Marchienne-au-pont, turned 
,to the right, after crossing the Sambre, and pushed 
along the left bank as far as Charleroi. In consequence 
of this rapid and unexpected movement, Charleroi was 
taken before the Prussians had time to destroy the 
bridge. The third division occupied the load to Na- 
mur, and the rest of the army were stationed between 
Charleroi and Gosselies. The Prussian garrison of 
Charleroi retired on Fleures, where Blucher was con- 
centrating his army. On the morning of the 16th, the 
French troops, which bad hitherto remained ’bn the 
riglit of the Sambre, crossed that river. 

As soon as this was effected, Buonaparte determined 
to attack the Prussians and British at the same time. 
The left wing of his army, consisting of the first and 
second corps, and of four divisions of cavalry, was 
now under tlie command of Marshal Ney. Buonaparte 
directed him to march upon Brussels by the nay of 
Gosselies and Frasnes, while the centre and the right 
wing, with the imperial guards, Under the immediate 
command of Napoleon, marched to the right towards 
Fleures against Blucher. 

The intelligence of Buonaparte’s movements reached 
Brussels on tlie evening of the 15th, at which time the 
Duke of Wellington and most of his officers were at a 
ball given by the Duchess of Richmond. Orders were 
immediately issued that the garrison of Brussels should 
move out to meet the enemy ; and, at the same time, 
the cavalry, artillery, and guards, who were stationed 
at Enghien, were directed to move in the same direc- 
tion. Among the first to muster in' Brussels, were the 
forty-second and ninety-second Highland regiments, 
which had become gi-eat favourites in that city. They 
were so domesticated in the houses where they were 
quartered, that it nas no uncommon thing to see a 
Highland soldier taking care of the childien, or keep- 
ing the shop of his host. They thus gained on the af- 
fections of the honest Flemings, nlio had been so little 
accustomed to experience such mildness and good be- 
haviour in soldiers, that they could not believe they 
would be a match for the ferocious troops of Buona- 
parte; and they grieved to think that men to nhom they 
had become so attached, should be exposed to the al- 
most certain destruction to which they were marchingi 
TheHighlanders, however, soon proved that, if they nere 
gentle as Iambs in their quarters, they were fierce and 
unconquerable as lions in the field. They assembled 
with the utmost alacrity to the well-known martial air 
“ Come to me, and I will give you flesh,” — an invitation 
to the wolf and to the raven, for which they were going 
to prepare an ample feast. 

The alarm excited in Brussels, on this occasion, has 
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been !hu< (Jr^criiirt! by nn iiitiri vtinr: «riifr, wIh> wns 
an fvr.nhni’-^ of tbr '.r/’nr*. »\liirb bo rolnti’*. : 

’‘It WAS ..!nbiif,:b(, inn! jn.'Cmiiiil rt junn 
10 rojq^n iu-rr {'rn^'si't-. nlnni •nnldonly tbo (iTUtiis liont 
to nrac, ninl tlio bnu! cU! of t!i<- tnuiijirt nns bean! 
from r'ory ji'irt of fbt'tit\. It inij>ov>.)l)lo to tb ^cribt* 
tbo Ptfrft of till*.!' ft-niiiK, bout! in tbo »-i!onoo of llio 
iii::!:t. Il'e «rr«' tu't lonu b ft in of tin* tuitb. 

A •ircoin! conriiT lirsil nrriinl Iroin Hliifbor; tin* nttnok 
bad bocxuin ^rt^tnl“; tlo' onoiny ^^oro nt roii'.itlorribb* 
foro.-t tiioy bsil Inbon Cbarliro!, nin! Iiml t^ninod •'Oino 
a>!»nntn:;i" o»rr tin* ! VD'-'i'Ois, nod onr troops noro or* 
drred to nnreb iinmodinirly to t upjuirt tin tn : inslnotly 
ovcrT pfnoi- r* satnob-d ni:irti:il jtrop'irntions'. liion* 
t^'Si. !!(•! n l-.otof’ in obioli nidi! try ^'lro not qurirtrri'd, 
nod, Con* '*(pt( ntly, tin- otiolo toivn nns one nnivers-.d 
Fccin* of iitoilo ; tin* soldiers o<r«‘ st on n'o.riiddiiiif frtnn 

cl! p'lrc m tin- Ilrsf. Hoj.do, o illnln ir bioiporks 
tin ir birl;*; t-onm t d.io^ It >'i' ot llirit M'iios ntol 
cbiblrt o ; otboi* s'!(!in^ tlto\ n triroiici’riu t!ly upon tbo 
piuniiont, nnitui'e for tilt tr roinradj**. ; olio rs sb'o|dii£r 
tipt'ii pTcbs iifstrot, snrnnindtd by nil tboilin ot onr; 
obilf b,*if.!int't-s .1(1(1 b;>;:!r-i"oot nt;tr, Ills o ere loulino, 
f.riilb ry and r('inini*'-Tri it trains linrin-'-siui', tifiiccrs 
ridin" in all dirf Ciioto-, c.irtx cl iiloiino’, clitifijcr*; iiimoIi- 
iii';. lui^lfs Miundlit','. ilriinis bfniing', and colour*? 
flyiii”-. 

“A Indirrons conirnst to tliis ntnrlinl set'oe, wn*; pre- 
sented liy a loiitr procession rff c.irts roininte (piietly in, 
as ustird, from tlie country to ninrbel, filled v.-itli old 
I’leinisli vomen, odm looktd irie*isiildy comic, seated 
ninoiig’ tbeir pib''» of cabbnpee, briskets of green peas, 
early potatoes, and virawbcrries, totally ignorant of tbe 
cause of all tlieso onrlikc preparations, and gazing at 
tbc srene around tbem ivitb gapinff 'voiider, as they 
jogged merrily along, one after anotber, fbrongb tbc 
Place Royalc,' amidst tbc crouds of soldicr.s, and llic 
conftision of baggage-unggoiis.” 

Another writer makes tbc following remarks on tbc 
state of tbc city, at the first alarm; 

“ Every bouse was tbe .scene of ailicvs, not tbc less 
tender and sorrowful on nrconnt of tbc sliortness of 
tbe intimacy that bad preceded tbem. Tlie young men 
that bad not been very provident, were in a flutter, 
trying all sorts of expedients to procure a few necessa- 
ries for tbo march. Relations and intimate friends, be- 
longing to difierent regiments, biirried together for an 
instant, to shake bands, and cliarge eacli other with 
short confidential commissions, tob'e discliarged by the 

survivor. 

“ As tbe troops were collecting and falling into tbeir 
ranks, tbc spectacle was most peculiar and impressive. 
The darkness gave way a little, as tbe first light of a 
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Buminer-imirning broke through tbc edge of' the sky ; 
but tlm candles sidl continued to sliinc tbrougli tbo 
winduM.s, siiouing that no person bad been at rest 
•luring tbe nigbl ; and tbeir pale hue, a.s the morning 
ndvrineed, guie a melnnrboly cbnnirlcr to tbc look of 
the vtrtels, eonesponding with the gonend feeling of 
the ‘.pcrl.alors, who crowded to sec gallant men go 
ibrib to dealb. Tin* light was scarc'cly sufiicient to dis- 
cover fcaturc.s, before the march commenced; — feathers, 
flags, and bayonet-points, were all that could be seen. 
They went on and olV, and gathered and formed, in a 
hazy obscurity. Mounted offie ers emerged rapidly from 
tlie deep shadows that lay in the distances; loud cries 
were beard, raiising a confusion, that soon, however, 
settled itself into military regularity. Womeu'wbo bad 
bidden farewell at borne, could not be satisfied, but 
f.imc foilb, and stood, in slight neglected clothing, at 
the iiirnersby wliirli they knew tbeir friends would 
— niniost nsbained of their own feelings, but lui- 
nlde to resist llm wish to gain one more look,. and re- 
rei\c miollicr pressure of the band. Our officers speak 
with cnfliiisiasm of liie .signs of nflectloii • shown to 
tbem at this nlTccling moment by the Ernssels hosts and 
hostesses-. A friend of mine was ernbniced by bi-s 
landlord at the insinnt of parting, and made to promise^ 
that, if any accident slionitl send him back to Brussels, 
he would return to tlic house where bo bad been long 
and kindly entertained. -The promise w'as 'kept ; one 
dav only intervened before the officer made bis appear- 
ance again at the door of this good citizen. He pre- 
sented himself lilceding, exhausted, and in agony; bis 
inviter received him with opeii arms ; — ‘ Now,’ said be, 

‘ yon have made mo your friend for ever, for you have 
observed your promise, and have shown that you relied 
on my .sincerity.’ Every possible attention was extend- 
ed to tlie wounded officer for tbc several months of bis 
slow recovery, and lliere was as much delicacy in tbe 
manner of these .nttenlions, as heartiness in -the dispo- 
sition 1 ) 3 ’ wliicb they were dictated. • ‘ ' 

“The rapid march w’as long and painfuli. Tbe offi- 
cers, though they knew that the entmiy bad attacked 
the Prussians, did not think that they were on their 
road to immediate battle. But such v/as the fact, Tbe 
divisions of onr army were at this time all making tbeir 
way to the point of concentration fixed upon by their 
commander : tbe whole dreadful machine was now in 
motion,— no one part comprehending its rejatibn to the 
others, but tbe eye of tbe mover superintending and 
understanding all.” 

Tbc Duke of Wellington, accompanied by bis staff, 
and some squadrons of light oaVahy, proceeded, on 
full gallop, to a farm called Quatrb Bras, on tbe road 
to Gosselics. Tin's position was of tbe utmost import- 
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wtirc, ns it was sitimtcrt at the intcrsccCion of the roads 
from Charleroi io Rnissels, and from Nivellcs to Na- 
fiiiir, by wliicli Lord Wellington cominnniratcd with 
the Pims'mi army at SomJiref. A detachment under 
the Prince of Weimar had retreated hither on the pre- 
ceding- evening, having been driven from the ground 
which it ocOupied between Qiiatrc Bras and Frasn^; 
but, being subsequently -reinforced by the Prince of 
Orange, it was again enabled to resume its former posi- 
tion. I t 

On his arrival at Qftalre Bras, Lord B'ellington or- 
dered the tioops of the Prince of Weimar to fall back 
and join him, ,whilc he awaited the arrival of fhe'rcgi- 
ments, from, Brussels, and prepared to repel the attack 
which he expected the enemy to make. 

The first and Second.corps of the French army, under 
the command of'Ney, were ordered to advance on 
Qiiafre Brasj and attack the position of tlic British, 
while Buonaparte, in person, directed his whole re- 
maining, force, upon the (Prussians. Ney executed his 
orders with great precision, and, leaving the first coips 
at Frasn^, advanced to the combat A^ith the second, 
and as only the second and fifth divisions of the British 
army had arrived, succeeded in making a considerable 
impression. . 

Taking advantage of their numerical superiority, the 
French attacked 'soiho battalions avIio weie separated 
from the main body, and almost completely destroyed ; 
them. A 'corps! of -Belgians was ordered to advance 
with the forty-second Highland regiment to support a 
detachmentwhich was vigorously pushed by the French. 
Whether occasioned by tiie ardour AAith aaIucIi the Bri- 
tish rushed to the fight, or the sloAvness Avith whicli the 
Belg^ians jfolIoAA'cdj the tAyo battalions AAere separated. 
An ambush of French lahcers, avIio AA-ere concealed by 
some Ledges and high standing corn, and avIio conld 
not be 'discovered till they Avere close on the British, 
suddenly rushed upon them. Colonel MnCaia ordered 
the regiment, which aa as advancing in column, to form 
itself into a'fSquarej but, in performing this eA'oluiion, 
two companies Averejeft out, when the lanceis charged 
upon them, and in a moment overAvhelmed them. En- 
couraged by this success, they, charged on the square, 
and, though repulsed with loss, succeeded in cutting 
Aown great numbers of the Highlanders, among AAhom 
was the gallant colonel. 

Tlie command ,was now assumed by Lieutenant- 
colonel Dick, although he had received a wound in the 
shoulder fiom a miisket-bnllet. He rallied the regi- 
ment, formed them into a smaller square, and awaited 
another attack. The lancers again rushed desperately 
on them, and, although once more lepidsed, did con- 
siderable execution. The lieufenant-colonol fimited 


from loss of blood, and was carried from the field\ 
The next seniori officer, however, assumed the com- 
mnnd; for not a man thought of retreating or yielding. 
Again the, lancem precipitated themselves on the Scot- 
tish heroes ; and it ivas not until the regiment was re- 
duced to less than a tenth of its original number, that 
the enemy Avas put to flight. * * 

The Prince mf Orange, advancing too far, in the ar- 
dour of the contest, aa'os surrounded and made prisonerj 
hut a battalion of Belgians, seeing his danger, hastened 
to his relief, and rescued him from the enemy. The 
prince immediately tore off the insignia of bis order, 
and throw it among the soldiers, exclaiming, “ There, 
my brave felloivs! you have all deserved it.” They 
accordingly fastened the star to their colours, and ex- 
claiming, “The Prince for ever!” swore to defend it to 
the last drop of their blood. At this moment they were 
exposed to a galling fire, and many of them fell while 
in the act of pronouncing this loyal oath. 

Under the protection of their numerous cavalry and 
artiller}', the French succeeded in forcing the British 
positions, and penetrated to the village of^ Quatre Bras 
The gallant Wellington, however, contemplated their 
appioach without dismay and Avithout apprehension 
He stationed himself in an open pait of the plain, ex- 
posed to the hottest fire, Avheie he could be distinctly 
I seen by both armies, and there issued his orders with 
as mud) coolness and precision, as if his troops had 
been passing before him at a revicAV. 

Some squadrons of Brunswick cavalry had in vain 
attempted to stem the enemy’s progress. They rapidly 
retreated along the high road through the village, and 
Avere closely jmrsued by Napoleon’s curassiers, when 
the ninety-second legiment, AA’hich lined a ditch border- 
ing the road, poured on the French, ,Arho AAcre almost 
at the muzzles of their guns,, an unexpected volley, 
AA’hicb destroyed every man in the direction of their 
fire, and made a complete chasm between the front 
and lear ranks of the squadrons which a-ere galloping 
by. The few AAho Avere in advance proceeded to the 
spot on Avhich the Duke of Wellington Avas posted, and 
rushed on liim and his staff; but they weie, to a man, 
cither killed or taken. The rear of the enemy discon- 
certed by this unexpected reception, turned their horses 
and fled. The ninety-second now leaped fiom the 
ditch to charge in their turn. As they ro=e, aHremeh- 
doHS volley was poured tipon them by a mass of French 
infantry at a little distance. The staff of the regimental 
colours Avas completely shattered, and the ensign who 
supported it Avas shot through the heart. The British 
infantiy, however, cheered and advanced. A little fur- 
ther on was a house, Aiith a garden on the opposite side 
of the road. These were occupied by the Corsican’s 
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troops 'rrho, undercover of the enclosure nnd tlic unllp, 
kept up a constant fire on (lie British ns they approach- 
ed, The impetuosity of the ‘i\inoty-sccoud regiment 
Trns not to be restrained; the pardon nnd the house 
ncrc speedily cleared, nnd the enemy pursued to the 
skirt of a wood But, in this short space, they had 
snstained a loss of three hundred men. Tour com- 
manding ofitcors were successively wounded and car- 
ried off the field, and the regiment was now separated 
from the rest of the line, nnd compelled, tliongh most 
reluctantly, to retire. 

The thirty-third regiment, in the menn lime, nftcr 
snflcriiig severely from the enemy’s nrtillcry, was broken 
by a charge of cavalry, and driven info the wood of 
Bossu with immense loss. The rrench folloncd them 
with impetuosity, nnd were rapidly making (Iicmsclvcs 
masters of the uood, when the first division of the 
guards fortunately arrived on the field of battle. Tlicy 
had marched nearly tuclvc hours without intermission, 
and, though exhausted with hunger nnd fatigue, tlicy 
immediately formed into line, arrested the progress of 
the enemy, nnd drove him again into the plain. But, 
in penetrating through the forest, their line had become 
irregular and broken, nnd, on emerging into the open 
ground, they found a division of French infantry drawn 
up ready to receive them. Flushed with' success, the 
guards waited not to re-form their line, hut darted for- 
wards to the new combat; nnd tbo Frcncb, imagining 
that they should easily repulse So irregular on 'attack, 
readily engaged them. The contest, though short, was 
very severe. The French recoiled from the shock, 
and were pursued up (ho rising ground, when the 
cavalry of Key, perceiving that the British division 
was unsupported, charged upon them. All attempts 
to form a square were in vain, nnd their only safety 
consisted in a rapid rdfl'cat to the forest. This they 
happily eflected, though' with some loss ; and, having 
rallied in (he wood, they poured on tlie cavalry, nhicli 
pursued them, a destructive fire, which not only check- 
ed their progress, but soon sent them in disorder from 
the field. 

The guards again advanced to the attack of the in- 
fantry, which had now occupied its former position. 
Again the enemy was unable to stand before them; and 
once more pushing on too far in the eagerness of pur- 
suit, the cavalry rnshod on them as before, and drove 
them back to the forest. A corps of Brunsnickers now 
joined the British, and advancing together, they finally 
compelled the enemy to retreat. 

The Duke of Wellington, in' the mean time, though 
considerably outnumbered by the eriemy, had obsti- 
nately contested every inch of ground. By the arrival 
of the guards he was enabled to act on the offensive. 

4 . 


The French were not only driven from every position 
which they had gained, but the whole of their line was 
intimidated, and could with difficulty preserve itself 
from being broken. Ney, perceiving the danger to 
which he was exposed, sent in haste for the first corps; 
but lie found, to bis niter nstonishnicnt, that Buona- 
parte had .already employed it at Sornbref, to enable 
him to carry the position of the Prussians. 

The marshal’s consternation at this discovery was ex- 
treme; ns nil his plans were deranged, and the day 
appeared to be inevitably lost: but, recalling his selL 
possession, he brought tlie whole of the reserve of the 
second corps into action, and led them himself to the 
charge. TJic French cuirassiers advanced with great 
courage, but they were unablfc to withstand the cool 
intrepidity of the Britisli troops, and, receiving a gall- 
ing fire from some infantry who lined the wood, they 
turned their horses and fled. 

Tlic twenty-eighth regiment was now attacked by a 
numerous body of cuirassiers nnd lancers, nnd, being* 
formed into n square, continued to fire, at the same 
time, from three sides, on one of which the lancers 
presented themselves, and, on the two others, the cui- 
rassiers. In vain the cavalry repeatedly and despe- 
rately charged upon them. As the front ranks were 
pierced hy the sabres or lances of their horsemen, their 
places were immediately supplied, nnd, ns their num- 
bers decreased, tbe square was gradually diminished ; 
but not for a moment were they disordered ; not one 
opening was left for the cavalry to penetrate, and at 
length, by their incessant nnd deliberate fire, they suc- 
ceeded in completely repulsing the enemy. Several 
French squadrons, however, still hovered round them, 
nnd it would have been dangerous to have deployed. 
They therefore advanced in square against a mass of 
infantr)’, and, in a few' momciits, penetrated their cen- 
tre, and routed them; then deploying, they charged 
in line, nnd cleared the whole front of a host of skir- 
mishers, w’hich covered the retreat of the main body. 
The IVfench were now thrown into complete confusion. 
The baggage, tbe camp-followers, and the wounded 
who had been sent into the rear, conceived that the 
fate of the day was decided, nnd retreated' as rapidly 
as possible tow’ards Charleroi, 

General Rouscl's division of cuirassiers then present- 
ed itself, and held the British advanced troops in check, 
til! the infahtry had time to rally. These formed into 
squares, nnd retired as far as Frasne, where they again 
halted. The British, Ii6w6ver, promptly pursued, and 
endeavoured by several* determined charges to carry 
the heights, but the French fought with a desperation, 
which maintained their position. The engagement con- 
tinued with various success until the close of day, whea 
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the first corps of the French army, of which Bnonoparte 
had made no use, returned to FrnsiR*, and the British 
caralry arrived from Niuovc. It u as now too late for 
citlicr party toavad thrnisclvcs of tlicir reinforcements, 
and theyhivouncked on their respective positions. 

This battle, though attended with no decisive result, 
reflected the liighe.st credit on Uie British arms. During 
the greater part of the day, the Duke of Wellington 
contended against an iniinenso superiority of numbers. 
Ilis artillery had not arrived, and at no time had he 
more than a few squadrons to oppose to the crowd of 
cuirassiers and lancers %rho galloped round the British 
squares, and availed themselves of the slightest dis- 
order to break in upon and overwhelm the infantry. 
Tlie div isions, also, were separately engaged, and ad- 
vanced to the combat fatigued by a long and rapid 
march, and n ithout having taken any refreshment since 
the preceding day. 

- The loss on both sides was prodigious, and nearly 
equal. The allies acknowledged a loss of nearly four 
thon^and men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
the French a loss of four thousand two hundred. The 
number of prisoners, on cither side, was inconsidcmhlc. 

Among the killed of rhe allied army was the Duke 
of Brmisuick, who fell ns he was gallantly heading 
his troops in a desperate charge. Ho had recently re- 
turned from England to take possession of. the domi- 
nions of his ancestor??, and, on the first, intelligence of 
the landing of Buonaparte, had hastened with his black 
hussars, and other regiments, to .ioiii the armies of the 
. allies? He led in pemon every charge of cavalry during 
this memorable day. He ■nos scarcely engaged when 
a severe wound caused him, for a pioment, to retire to 
the rear; a handkerchief wps bound over it,>and he 
returned to bis men, who werq. beginning to swaver, 
and led them back to the charge. , Two. slight wounds, 
which he afterwards received, were disregarded; and, 
after that, another dangerous one checked not his ar- 
dour ; and it was not until the corps of the enemy to 
which he was now opposed ,was , dispersed, that he 
^ would peimit.a dressing to be applied, jThi^.was; 
.scarcely completed, when tbe.enemy again advanced 
in force, and threatened to jOncrnlielm,one of the Bri- I 
tish divisions. He again, placed himself at the head of 
his men, and led them on to ,a more desperate charge 
than they had yet. attempted, when a -musket^^ballet 
, passed through his bridle-hand ijnto hiSi breast,, .and 
caused his death in a fe'W minutes. . , , , . , 

When the Cprsican moved with, his centre and right 
wing against Blucher, he imagined, that he left to Ney 
a more easy task than his own ; and that the marshal 
would find no difficulty in pushing on to Brussels, be- 
fore the British army could be concentrated in sufficient 


force to oppose him. To himself he reserved the task 
of coping with Blucher, and by his overthrow cutting 
of}' nil communication between the Prussian and British 
nnnies, and compelling each to seek safety in uncon- 
nected movements. The Pms-sian veteran was strongly 
posted to receive his inveterate foe. His army occu- 
pied a line where three villages, built upon broken and 
unequal ground, served each ns a separate redoubt, 
defended by infantry, and well furnished with artiller)'. 
His right wing occupied the village of St. Amand, his 
centre was posted at Bigny, and his left at Sombref. 

All'tlicsc hamlets arc strongly built, and contain 
several houses, ^vith large court-yards and orchards, 
each of which is capable of being converted into a 
station of defence. * The ground behind these villages 
forms an amphitheatre of some elevation, in front of 
which is n deep ravine, edged by straggling thickets 
of trees. The villages were in front of the ravine; 'and 
masses of infantry were stationed behind each, to re- 
inforce the defenders as circumstances might require. 
Jn thi,s position Blucher had assembled three corps of 
his army, amounting to eighty thousand men. But the 
fourth corps, commanded by Bulow, being in distant 
cantonments between Liege and Hannut, had not ar- 
rived at the point of concentration. The force of the 
assailants is slated in the Prussian despatches at one 
hundred and thirty thousand men. But, as Ney had at 
least thirty thousand soldiers under him at Quatre Bras, 
it does not seem that the troops under Buonaparte's im- 
niedialo command at the battle of Ligny, even includ- 
ing a strong reserve, which consisted of the fiist entire 
division, could exceed one hundred thousand men. 
The forces, therefore, actually engaged on both sides, 
might be nearly equal. . < 

Fired by sentiments of the most inveterate hostility, 
the Ordinary rules of w'ar, w’hich, ,on other occasions, 
afford some mitigation of its horrors, were renounced 
upon both sides. The Prussians declared (beir purpose 
to give and receive no quarter ; and two of tlie French 
divisions hoisted the black flag, as an intimation of a 
similar, intention. . , ? ' , 

The morning was employed in reconnoitring the 
gTonnd, and making the' necessary dispositions; but, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, the engagement com- 
menced by a furious cannonade, under cover of which 
the third corps of the French army, commanded hy 
Vandamrae, attacked the village of St. Amand. They 
w^cre received by the Prussians w ith the most deter- 
mined resistance, in despite of which they succeeded 
in carrying the village at the point of the bayonet, and 
established themselves in the church and church-yard 
The Prussians made the most desperate efforts to re- 
cover possession of this village, which was the key ot 
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their right-wing. Bliicher put himself at the head of 
a battalion in person, and impelled them on the-French 
with such success, that one end of the village was 
again occupied ; and the Prussians regained possession 
of that part of the heights behind it, which, in conse- 
quence of Vandammfe’s success, they had been forced 
to abandon. 

The village of Ligny, attacked and defended with 
the same fury and inveteracy, w'as repeatedly lost and 
regained, each party being alternately reinforced from 
malsses of infantry, disposed behind that part of the 
village which they respectively, occupied. Several 
houses inclosed with couit-yards, formed each a sepa- 
rate redoubt, which was furiously attacked by the one 
party, and obstinately maintained by the other. It is 
impossible to descilbe the fury with which the troops 
on both sides nere animated. Each soldier appeared 
to be avenging his own personal quarrel ; and the 
slaughter was in proportion to the length and obstinacy 
of a five hours’ combat, fought hand to hand, within 
the crowded and nairow sheets of a village. 

There was also a tremendous cannonade on both 
sides through thb whole of tlie afternoon. But, in this 
species of warfare, the los^ of the Prussians was much 
heavier than tliaf of their Antagonists,- their masses be- ! 
ing* drawn up in an exposed situation upon the ridge 
and sides of the heights behind the villages, while those 
of the Fieuch were shelter* d by the winding hollows 
of thd lower grounds. 

■ tYhile this sanguinary contest continued, Buonaparte’ 
seemed to doubt of its ultimate success. To ensure 
the taking of St. Amaud, he ordered the'first corps of 
infantry, which was stationed nearFrasnes, with a divi- 
sion of the second corps commanded by Girard, and 
designed to be a reserve either to his own ^ariny or to 
that of Marshal Key, to move to the right to assist in 
the attack. Of this movement Ney complained heavily 
in a letter to Fouchd, as having paralyzed his efforts, 
and nearly exposed his troops to destruction. 

The reinforcement, as it happened, rvas unnecessary, 
so far as the first corps was concerned ; for, about seven 
o’clock, Vandamine had, after repeiUed efforts, sur- 
mounted the resistance of ihb Prussians at St. Amand ; 
and Girard had taken possession of Ligny. Sombref, 
upon the left of the Piussian line, was still successfully 
defended by the Saxon general, Tliielman,’ against 
Marshal Grouchy; and the ' Prussians, though driven 
from the villages in front of the amphitiieatrd of hills, 
still maintained their position upon the heights them- 
selves, impatiently exprcling to be succoured^* either 
"by the English, or by tlieir own fourth’ division uhder 
’ Bulow. But the Duke of Wellington was actively en- 
’ gaged at Quatre Bras : and Bulow had found it impos- 


sible to surmount the difficulties attending a long marcbi 
through bad roads and a difficult country. In the mean’ 
time, Buonaparte brought the engagement to a deci- 
sion, bygone of tbose skilful and bold manoeuvres which 
had so often proved successful on former occasions. 

Being now possessed of the village’ of Ligny,- which 
fronted the centre of the Prussian line, he concentrated 
upon that point the imperial ^guards,' whom he had 
hitherto kept in reserve. Eight battalions of 'thefee ve- 
teran troops, formed into one cl)lumn,‘ supp'orted' by 
four squadrons of cavalry, two regiments of cuirassiers, 
and the horse-grenadiers of the guard, traversed* the 
vill.age of Ligny at the pas de charge, threw themselves 
into the ravine, and began to ascend the heights, under 
a dreadful volley of musketry from the’Prussians. Not- 
withstanding the effect of this fire, they* continued' to 
adv-ance against the Prussian line, and made such aft 
impression upon the masses of which ‘it consisted, as 
threatened to break tlirougb the centre of ‘their army, 
and thus cut off the communication between the two 
wings ; the French cavalry, at the same' time, charged 
and drove back that of the Prussians. 

At this crisis, the cause of Europe had neaily 'suffer- 
ed a momentous loss in the death or captivity of the 
heroic Blucher; This veterah had himself hbadbd lah 
i unsuccessful charge against the French ciavalrj’ ; anti 
I his horse being shot under him in the retreat, he vvas 
stunned by flie fall, and both the fugitives and pursuers 
passed over him as he lay on the ground-; 'an' adjutant 
threw himself down beSide his general, to ‘share' his 
fate ; and the first use which the Marshak inade of his 
recovered recollection was, to conjure hiS faithful at- 
tendant rather to shoot him' than to permit him to fall 
alive into the hands of the French. The Prus’sian Ca- 
valry, in the mean time, had rallied, charged^ and, in 
their turn, repulsed the French, who again galloped 
past the marshal, as he* lay on the ground,' covered 
with the cloak ‘of his adjutant.'* He Was then disen- 
gaged and remounted, and proceeded to organize the 
retreat, which was now become 'a measure of indispen- 
sable necessity. ' ‘ - - ' ' ' * - 

The Prussian artillery, being dispersed along the 
front of an extended line, could not' be easily with- 
drawn, and several pieces fell into the' liands of tlie 
French. Bluoher’s official despatch ■ limits the nUrnber . 
of guns thus lost to fifteen, which Napoleon, in ’hfs 
usual gasconading style, extends to fifty. But 'the in- 
fantry, retiring regularly, and in masses irnpeiietrable 
to the cavalry of the pursuers, amply preserved tliat’clia- 
rncter of discipline, by which they had been so'liighly 
celebrated in -the campaigns of the preceding year. 

In tlieir retreat, which they continued dtuing the 
night, they took the direction of Tilly; and, ‘tlie ne-xt 
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morning, xrcrc followcAby General Thiciman nritb tlie 
left wing, who, after evacuating the village of Som- 
brcf, which he had maintained daring the whole of the 
preceding day, formed the rear-guard of Blucher’s 
army. Being at length joined by the fourth corps, 
under General Bulow, the Prussian army was once 
more concentrated in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Wavre, ten miles behind the scene of their former 
defeat; and the utmost exertions were used to place it 
in a condition for renewing the conflict. 

In this engagement, the Prussians lost upwards of 
twenty thousand men, with forty pieces of cannon, and 
■everal colours. The French bulletins confess a loss 
of three thousimd men, but the actual number was at 
least four times as great. 

Tlie most exaggerated -statements were immediately 
transmitted to Paris. Marshal Soult, in a despatch to 
Davoust, says, “Tlie emperor has succeeded in sepa- 
rating the line of the allies. Wellington and Bluchcr 
saved themselves with difficulty. The effect was thea- 
trical, In an instant the firing ceased, and the enemy 
was routed in all directions.” 

Another despatch, speaking of the two battles, says, i 
“The noble lord must have been confounded. Whole | 
bands of prisoners arc taken. They do not know what ; 
is become of their commanders. The route is complete | 
on this side, and I hope wo shall not hear again of the 
Prussians for some time, even if they' should ever be 
able to rally. As for the English, we shall see now 
what will berome of them. The emperor is there!” 

The events which we have just recorded had a mate- 
rial influence on .the plans of the generals on both 
sides. While the Duke of Wellington was proposing 
to follow «p his advantage at Qnatre Bras, by attacking 
Nry nt Fnuncs, be received intelligence, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, that Blucher had been defoatod on the 
prer.cding day, and wn« in full retreat. This left tlic 
duke no alternative but to fall back to such a corres- 
ponding position as migbt maintain bis lateral commu- 
nication with (he right wing of the Pni'sians; since, to 
have remained in ndmnce, would have given Buona- 
parte an opportunity either to have placed bis anny be- 
twixt those of England and Pnwsia, or to have turned 
bis whole force against the Duke's army, svbicli was in- 
ferior in mimbert!. The British ccminandcr, therefore, 
resolved upon ri'treating tow.ards BruvseU; a niove- 
niertl which be accomplislicd in the most perfect order, 
the rear being protected liy the cavalry' under the gal- 
lant I'jrrl of Uxbridge. 

Buonaparte had also taken bsR rf«olntIon. TIte de- 
feat of the I’rnssinns would enable him, if be thought 
proper, to psirs-oe then) svitfj bis whole army, excepting 
tb«e troops under Ncy, who were in front of the Duke 


of Wellington. But this would have been to abandon 
Ney to imminent danger; since, if be wru; unable, on 
the preceding day, to make any impression on tlio van 
of the British array alone, it was not probable that he 
could withstand them, when supported by their main 
body, and joined by powerful reinforcements. In tlio 
supposed event of Key’s defeat, Buonaparte’s rear 
would have been exposed to a victorious English army, 
while he knew, by experience, how speedily Bluchcr 
conld rally his troops even after a severe defeat. lie 
therefore resolved to direct his whole force against the 
English, leaving only Grouchy and Vandanimc, with 
about twenty-five thousand men, to hang upon the rear 
of Bluchcr; and, by pursuing his retreat from Sombref 
to Wavre, to occupy his attention, and prevent him 
from taking any share in the expected action. 

It is probable that Napoleon expected to find the Eng- 
lish army upon the ground which it had occupied iluring 
the IGth. But the movement of liis ovut fiirces from 
St. Amand and Ligny to Frasnes, had occupied n space 
of time which sras not unemployed by tlie Duke of 
Wellington. The retreat had already commenced, mid 
I the position at Quatre Bras svas, about eleven in the 
forenoon, only occupied by n rcar-guard, snfllcicmly 
I strong to protect the retrograde movement of the Bri- 
I tish. 

j The British troops liad scarcely commenced their 
march when the masses of the enemy began to appear. 
Their advanced-guard consisted of lanrcra and cuiras- 
siers, the latter of vilimn were nil arr,ayed in armour. 
The front cuirass is in the form of a pigeon’s breast, so 
as to cflcctually turn ofi’ a mu<-krt-shoi, except fired 
within twenty yards. Tlie back cuira-xS is xmide to fit 
the back. They weigh from nine to ten pounds i nch, 
according to the size of the man, and .are d in- 
side with a pad. They fit on by n kind of f.rii-sraled 
clasp, and are put off and on in an instant. The in- n 
bare lielmets like the English hor<,e-gunrd>', straight 
long swords and pistols, but no rarbiin s, and, if tin re 
is a good horse to be found, they are mUo In hare it. 
They are nil picked men, must b.- five fi rt seven io- 
rlifs French (above six feet EnglWi). have d in 
three campaigns, bare born twelve yeaiT. in ifu* rer- 
vicr, and of a good cbanictor. 

In close action they nr re protected from the sabret 
of their antagonists by their armoof, txcept the blow 
fell on the neck or limbs; but the t^bape mid weight of 
the cuirass m ce*varily impeded tlie molion of ihi ir 
nnnff, and reiidertd tbnn fw inferioT to the Brisisfi in 
the destr rolls use of the .sabre. 

Tim day was extremely i>!ovniy, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, the'nMds were nlmest impassable, and the open 
country could not be tfaser»»cd tten by lb* cavalry. 
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On t))is nccouliit the Frcncli.were unable; to. Iiarflss,tl|b 
flanks of tlie retiring' army,, and confined all tlieir efibits 
to the centre, wliicb proceeded on the high load. 

Several skirmishes' took place M'ith various success, 
until the rear of, the British army arrived at Gemappe. 
Lord Uxbridge halted on a plain beyond the'tou'n, artd 
resolved to attack the enemy’s squadrons as thej* issued 
from the place. Tlie seventh hussars were ordered to 
commence the attack. They accordingly charged with 
impetuosity on the French; but, with their small horses 
and light arms, they were unable to mtike any impres- 
sion on the heavy-armed troops to which they were op- 
posed. They were repulsed, in some diserdcr, and 
M'ith considerable loss. ' Again they rallied and return- 
ed to the chargee but the ma^sivc-columns of the'e'ncmy 
remained unbroken. The heavy household-troops were 
now brought forward, and oic^ered to charge at full 
speed, and to strike only at the limbs. The French 
were dismayed at this novel mode of attack, and fled 
with precipitation. . i ' 

This afihir produced the following letter from Lord 
Uxbridge (afterwards created Marquis of Aiiglesea) to 
tlie officers of the seventh, nhich was his o'nii regi- 
ment 

Urussck, Jvne 2, 1815. 

“ My DHAn nnoTunn-ornerns, — If has been stated 
to 1110, that a report injurious to the reputation of our 
regiment has gone abroad, and I, therefore, do not 
lose a moment in addressing you on the subject. Hie 
report must lake its origin from the afihir which took 
place n ith the advanced-guard of the French cavalry 
near Gcmnppo,.on the 17th, n hen I ordered flic seventh 
to, cover the retreat. As I was with you. and saw the 
conduct of every individual, (liere is no one more ca- 
pable of speaking to the fact than 1 am. As the lancers 
pressed ns hard, T ordered jou (upon a piinciplc I ever 
did and shall act upon) not to wait to be atiaeked. 
but to fall upon (horn. Tlio attack was ’gallantly led 
by tbc officers; but it failed, bccanoo the lancers stood 
firm, and had their flunks completel}' secured, and 
were hacked f/y a great mass of cavalry. The regi- 
ment was repulsed, but did not tun an ay. No — it 
rallied iinmcdintcly, and I renewed the attack. It 
.again failed, from the same cause. It retired in per- 
fect onler, although if had snsiained m severe a lo«s; 
but yon bad thrown the lancers into rnnrnsioii. nlio, 
being in motion, 1 then m.ide nti attack upon tboin with 
the life-gnavds, who certainly made a Very handsome 
chartre, and completely succeeded. 7 his is the plain 
(ruth. However Htrhtly 1 think of Inncorv. under ordi- 
narv circinnstances, I am ol opinion that, posted as they 
wem, ihov had .a most decided advantage user the 
4. 
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hussars. The impetuo'^ity anti the weight of tlie life- 
guards, however, carried all -before tbem. Whilst 1 
exculpate my own regiiuent, I' am delighted in being 
able to bear testimony to the gallant conduct of the 
former.. 

“ Benot uneasj', my brother-officers; you bad ample 
opportunity, of wliicb you gallantly availed 3 0urst‘lves', 
of revenging yourselves on the 18lb for llio fnilupo Of 
the 17fb; and,!after all, what regiment, .and which of 
us, individuallj', is certain of success.' Be. assured 
that I am proud of being j-mir colonel, and that yon 
possess my utmost confidence. . i 

‘^Yoiir sincere friend, 

(Signed) • ' “ AxglhscA, Lieut.-Gen.’' 

t 

. . ' # t 

As the Duke of ITclIingtoii did not wish to hrinff on 
a general engagement, he. 'contented himself nidi the 
eheck which the enemy’s cavalrj' hail received, and 
continued his retreat without further molestation to the 
entiance of the forest 6f Soignies, the appearance of 
which is llnis described bj' an ndiniicd poet:— 

1 I 

“ Tliy wood, (lark Soignic!, tiolds 05 row, 

Mlicre'lhc tall beech's j;lo«} hotigli, 

For tnaoy a league around, 

Willi birch aud d.>rk«oidc oak hclwccD, 

Sptends deep and far a pnthic's ecrccn, 

Of tangled forest-pround. 

Slcins planted close by stems defy 
The adsenturous font — the curious cyjs, 

Tor access seeks in T.tin; 

And the brown inpesiry of leases, 

Slresv’d on the blipliled prounit receives, 

Kor tun, nor air, nor rain." 

At five o'clock, the British army arrived at its des- 
tined position, and occupied a rising ground, having 
in its front a gentle declivity. The extremity of the 
right w ing was posted at IMerkc Brainc. The enclosed 
country and deep ravines round this village defended 
(he right flank, and rendered it impossible for (he 
enemy to turn il. In (he centre of the right, was (he 
Chateau dc Gonmont, or Ilougotunont, a Iimiso of the 
old Flemish architecture, having rt tower and ballJe- 
ineuts'. On one side was a Jar«c fnnn-y.'trd, nrtd. on 
the other, a garden fenced by a lirick-w.'ilJ. The Itotise 
was loop-holed and strongly omipicd; the gardi 11 tuid 
orchard were lined with light ttonps, .md the wood, 
btfnre the house, was dt fended by some eomp'iniis of 
tlie gunriK. The front of ibe liiylti, wlsich was liirow n 
hack lo avoid a ravine which would otherwise li.m* 1 \- 
posed it, consisted of the i-econd and fntitih lit gfish 
divisions, the third and sixth Hntinvtri'ms, rnd e f i-i 
of the NtOierlands, tinder the remmaitd of I ord Hdl, 
The centre wry. cornpoied of tic corps vf the 1‘firco of 

*3i 
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Orangfc, supported by tbe reginienfe of Brunswiclc and 
ISIassau, with the guards under General Cooke, on the 
right, and General Alfen’s division on the left. 'In 
front was the farm of La Haye Sainte, which was occu- 
pied in considerable force. The road from Geinappe 
to Brussels ran through the middle of the centre. The 
left wing, comprising the divisions of Generals Picton, 
Kempt, and Lambert, extended to the left of TeV la 
Ilaye, the defiles of which defended the extremity of 
the left, and prevented it from being turned. The 
greater part of the cavalry was posted in the rear of 
the left of the centre. 

Separated by a valley varying from half to three- 
fpiarters of a mile in breadth, were other heights fol- 
lowing the sinuosity of those on which the British 
troops were posted. The advanced guard of the enemy 
reached these heights in the evening of the 17th, and 
some slight skirmishes took place between the out- 
posts. 

The night U’as stormy and tempestuous; the rain 
descended in torrents, and the soldiers were up to their 
knees in mud. Many of the officers, who had not y'ct 
been able to change their ball-dresses, laid themselves 
down to rise no more; as their limbs were so complete- 
ly stiffened by the cold and wet, that they wei;e unable 
to move. Few places could be found sufficiently free 
from mud to light a fire, and, when the fire was lighted, 
the rain, which continued to pour down,' immediately 
extinguished it. 

But, if the night u'ere terrible to the soldiers who 
were inured to the inclemency of the weather, it was 
still more dreadful to the inhabitants of the villages in 
the rear of the French army. It had abvays been Buo- 
naparte’s polic)', when so much depended on the he- 
roism of his troops, to relax the severity of his disci- 
pline, and to permit them to indulge in the most 
shameful excesses. They now abandoned themselves 
to more than usual atrocities. Every house was pil- 
laged ; the property which could not be removed was 
wantonly destroyed, and the terrified inhabitants fled 
in despair to tbe adjacent woods. 

Notwithstanding the torrents of rain and the depth 
of the loads, the Corsican was enabled to bring up his 
whole army, together with three hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery. He was apprehensive that the British would 
retire in the night; and, when he saw them at the dawn 
of day occupying the position of the preceding even- 
ing, he exclaimed with emotion, “Ah, I have them, 
then, these English !” 

A fanner, named La Coste, who lived at the house 
called Belle Alliance, was seized by the French, and 
carried to Buonaparte, who was then at a farm called 
Rossum. On his being introduced, the Corsican asked 
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him, if he was well acquainted with the local situa- 
tion of the country, and if he would be his guide? La 
Coste having answered him satisfactorily, Buonaparte 
told him he would accompany him', adding — " Speak 
frankly with me, my friend, as if you were with your 
children.” 

While Napoleon remained at the farm. La Coste was 
closely watched by one of tbe guards, who, whilst 
walking with him, informed him of the force of the 
French army, and fold him, that, upon passing the 
frontiei-s, they had an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, of which forty thousand were cavaliy, 
among which were nine thousand cuirassiers, seven 
thousand of the ncvv, and eight or nine thousand of 
the old, guards. This soldier praised much the bravery 
displayed b)' the British at Quatre Bras, and particu- 
larly admired the sangfroid of the Scotch Highlanders. 

During this time, Buonaparte had La Coste called 
three different limes, to obtain information as to the 
maps of the country, which he constantly consulted. 
He tjuestioned him chiefly upon the distance of several 
towns of Brabant from the field of battle, and made 
him explain those he had seen in his youth. La Coste 
named fourteen, uhich appeared to please Buonaparte: 
he seemed very much satisfied to find that La Coste 
was Flemish, and that he spoke the language : he ad- 
vised him, above all, to give only well-authenticated 
information, and not to answer for things of which he 
was uncertain. 

Before any of the French troops were placed in the 
positions which they were to occupy, Napoleon ascend- 
ed a neighbouring eminence, and carefully examined 
every feature of the surrounding country. Not an in- 
equality of the ground, not a hedge escaped him. He 
was employed in this preparation during four or' five 
hours, and every observation was carefully noted in a 
map, which be held in his hand. 

The space occupied by the two armies was tbe smallest 
in extent of front, compared with the numbers engaged, 
in the recollection of military men. The British line 
'did not extend more than a mile and a half in length, 
nor the French line more tlian two miles. This may 
partly, account for the immense loss sustained by each 
party, and particularly for the destruction occasioned 
by the artillery. 

About nine o’clock the rain began to abate, and, at 
eleven, the French were ready to advance to the attack. 
Their left wing was commanded by Jerome Buonaparte; 
the centre by Generals Erlon and Reille, and the right 
by Count Lobau. The Imperial guard was in reserve. 

' The leaders of the hostile armies were acknowledged 
to be the greatest generals of the age. Buonaparte had 
often confessed that the Duke of Wellington was the 
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second goneml in tlio H'orlil, nnd tins acknowledgment campaign, or till tlie seeds of dissension were sown 
n as always followed b}- tlie larncnlalion that be bad not among the allies. As the troops of tlic respective armies 
yet bad tlic good fortune (o meet him in battle. ‘When advanced to their positions, Buonaparte ascended an 
he set out from Paris to place himself at the licad ofliis observatory, which had been recently erected by order 
troops, almost his last words to his friends were, “ that of the king of the Netherlands, preparatory to a trigo- 
he was at last going to measure swords with thisIVcl- I nomctrical survey of the country. From this spot he 
lington, of whom he had no doubt that he should give commanded the whole of both lines. He was particu- 
n good account.” Inrly struck with the fimfi appearance of some of the 

The Duke had successively vanquished all the French British troops. “ How steadily,” said ho to liis aidcs- 
marshals who had been opposed to him, nnd now, for de-camp, “ these troops take their ground ! How beau- 
Ihe first time, found himself confronted with their tifully those cavalry form! Observe those grey horse! 
master. Never, in the annals of modern warfare', had (the Scotcli Greys). Arc they not noble troops? Yet, 
two generals of equal reputation met on the field, or in half an hour, 1 shall cut them to pieces.” 
two whose system of tactics was so entirely diflerent. Lord ^Vellington had despatched a courier on the 
The plan of Buonaparte was simple, but grand. The preceding evening to Marshal Bluchcr, stating that he 
whole weight of his army was directed on one point, expected to bo attacked, and desiring the co-operation 
cither where his opponent seemed to be weakest, or of ns many divisions as ho could spare. TJio Marshal 
where success must be followed by the annihilation of promised to be with him in person, and proposed that, 
tlie foe. To accomplish his favourite objects, he hesi- should the French army decline the combat, the com- 
tnted not to sacrifice regiments, divisions, or whole ar- bined British and Prussian troops should become the 
mics. 1Vhcn one corps retired in confusion, another was assailants. 

instantly ordered to occupy its place. “ Forward, for- When the French troops were all drawn up on the 
ward,” was the only reply to every intelligence of re- opposite heights, one of the Duke of AFellingtou’s 
pulse; and it must be acknowledged, that his calcula- oflicers expressed some alarm, and wished that the 
tions were usiially correct, and his efforts successful. Prussians were arrived. “ The roads are heavy,” re- 
The system of the Duke of IFcllingfon was diainc- plied the British hero. “ They cannot be here before 
trlcally opposite. Anxious to spare the blood of liis two or three o’clock, but my brave fellows will keep 
soldiers, he usually awaited the attack of his enemy, double that force at bay until then.” 

No 'temporary or partial success could induce him to About eleven o'clock, the cannonade commenced, 
compromise the safety of fiis army: but liis penetrating nnd soon became general through the whole of the 
eye detected the first error, or the first indecision of line. At half-past eleven, the left wing of the French 
the foe, and, with a promptitude as characteristic as advanced against the chateau, of Ilougoumonf. The 
his previous coolness, he availed himself of the critical battalions which occupied the wood in front defended 
juncture, and secured the victory. themselves with great gallantry against the overwhelin- 

These renowned generals were now opposed to each ing nnmbci’s that pressed upon them ; but, offer many 
other for the first time. The reputation which each had repeated attacks, the French penetrated to the house, 
previously gained, the rivalry which existed between The English were now reinforced hy the second bri- 
thein, and the almost uniform success which had attend- gadc of guards, who, occupying the chateau, and lining 
ed'their different systems, were powerful incentives to the orchard and walls, resisted every attempt to dis- 
extraordinary exertions. Nor had they now to contend lodge them. The French forced their way to the very 
for mere personal glory ; the one had to secure his doors of the chateau, but were there received with so 
usurped dignities — the other to give repose to a bleed- well-directed a fire that they retreated in confiwion, or 
ing vvorld. perished beneath the bayonet. Again (hey penelrafrd, 

Napoleon had rushed- on with all his accumulated and again were forced back. In lest; tlian half an bo-jr 

force, as the last effort of despair. No new levies were fifteen hundred men pcri'-licd in the orchard, wl.-cb 

at hand to repair his losses. Victory alone could obtain did not comprfee more tiian four acres, 

reinforcements; and, if he were severely repulsed in After some lar.e, the bouse and out-buiJ<:?rir? v-"- 
this engagement, bis ruin was sealed for ever. On set on Sre. .and a most dreadful scene en'iicd- 
the other band, if success attended him, the enthusi- part the combat mged wilb nriabatcd frr'-- ' 
asm of the French vvould again be roused; thousands | betb parties were enveloped with finm.csa '7 • - 
would flock to bis standard the country which be now I ibe British, akcr Laving repubed the cm-ar yC- “ 
invaded would declare in his favour, and he would be I quit ihe-ir station, a!tf;o ' - ■ " ' '7' 

enabled to protract the war until winter' closed' the j advaadag towards them, and •> 7^ 
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to ‘crush them 'in its ruins. In one of the out-bnildings 
the woi’iided of'both patties, who were indiscriminately 
heaped totrfetherj perished by the most terrible death. 
T Iieir shrieks and gleans echoed through .the w’ood ; 
but the combatants were too fiercely engaged to Ifend 
them any assistance, and they were left to peHsh in the 
conflagration. j 

The chateau was now reduced to a mere shell, and 
the French were enabled to approach it with greater 
facility; but, as often as they penetrated within the 
■walls, they weie repulsed by the bayonet, and at 
length, being foiled in all Ibeir' attempts, and having 
suffered an-immensfe loss, they retreated to the' main 
body. The British had received orders net to pursue 
them beyond'a certain point, and contented themselves 
Svith still maintaining the post which they had so nobly 
defended. 

' Had the French been able to gain possession of this 
position, and to have planted their artillery precisely at 
the angle which it occupied, they would have com^ 
manded the whole of the Duke of Wellington’s lines, 
and their fire would have carried destruction through 
the Biitish army. The reader will therefore perceive 
why this was selected as the first object of attack, and 
why that attack Was continued .with such obstinacy. 

When Buonaparte was convinced that he had fail- 
ed in his design upon Ilougoumont, the fire of can- 
non and musketry became more terrible. , Columns of 
French infantry and cavalry, preceded by a formidOliTe 
artillery, advanced from all points, ascended the emi- i 
nence on n liicli the British were stationed, and preci- 
pitated themselves on their squares. In vain the French 
aitillery mowed down entire ranks of their opponents. 
The chasms uere instantly filled, and not a 'foot of 
ground was lost. “What brave troops!” exclaimed 
Buonapaile to his stalf. “It is a pity to destroy them; 
but 1 shall defeat them at last.” The British reserved 
their fire until the enemy had approached within a few 
paces, and then, with one well-directed volley, levelled 
whole squadrons of the French. Other troops, how- 
ever, succeeded, and the enemy pressed on to closer 
and more destructive combat. i 

The principal masses of the Fiench were now direct- 
ed on the left of the British, where the divisions of 
Generals Picton and Kempt weic posted. Napoleon’s 
object in this attack was to turn the left of the allies, 
and, by separating them from the Prussians, cut off 
the retreat of Loid Wellington in that direction. The 
Scottish regiments displayed all the heroism by which 
they had been distinguished in the battle of the ICth, 
nnd sustained the principal brunt of the attack. 

A strong column of the cnemj advanced under a 
galling fire fiom the British artillery, without dis- 


charging a shdt- They gained the height, and pressed 
on, i-esolvfed tb carry the position. Sir Thomas Picton 
imUiediately formed his division into' a solid square, 
and advanced to the charge. , Appalled by the bold- 
ness of this manoeuvre, the French hesitated, fired one 
volley, and retreated. ■ 

On this occasion. Sir Thomas Picton received a 
musket-ball in his temple, and expired without a' strug- 
gle. After his lamented, fall, 'it was discovered that 
he had received a wound^in the hip, mn the .ICtli, 
which he had concealed frommll except his valet, and 
w'hich had assumed a serious aspect fo'* want of surgi- 
cal, assistance. ■ .. < 

This meritorious officer had been forty-five years in 
the arm}’. The first active service in which he was 
employed was in the West-Indies, where he was sent 
with his regiment (the sixty-eighth) on the breaking 
out of the revoliitionaiy war. There he distinguished 
Iiimself upon every occasion, and particularly at the 
capture of St. Lucie, and speedily rose from the rank 
of captain to that of lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1797, be* was appointed governor of Trinidad: 
and, though in that situation he was accused 'bf ex- 
treme severity, the accusation was completely rebutted 
by the verdict of a British jury ; and the inhabitants 
of Trinidad were so sensible of the benefits •which they 
had received under his administration, that, on hut 
quitting the island, they voted him five thousand 
pounds, as a testimony of their esteem and gratitude. 
Some time after this a dreadful fire reduced the capital 
of the island to ashes. A subscription was opened for 
the unfortunate inhabitants, and Picton immediately 
■returned the five thousand pounds, which he had re- 
ceived from them. , 

After a lapse of some years, he was employed in the 
expedition to Walcheren, and, on the capture of Flush- 
ing, was 'appointed governor of that place ; an attack 
of the fever, which proved so destiuctivc to the British 
army, compelled him to relinquish his post, and return 
to England. 

He had scarcely recov ered, when he was appointed 
to the command of a division in the Duke of IVoIling- 
ton’s army in the Peninsula, and was the favourite tom- 
pauion of tlie hero in most of the battles of that pro- 
tracted war. In the battle of Yittoria, his division 
sustained, for more than four liours, an unequal conicsi 
against the main body of the Frrnrh arni 3 ’, and re- 
ceived, at the close of the engagement, the warmest 
acknowledgments from the comniamler-in-chicf. 

It was at the personal solicitation of the Duke tliat 
he accepted tho command of a division in the campaign 
of the Netherlands, where he tcrniinated his military 
exploits and his mortal existence. 
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ATTACK ON LA 

But, to resume tbo tliro'nd of our unrrntion. — A co- 
lumu of two tlioupunil men bore down on the position 
occupied by the ninety-second rcp,‘imonf, which, from 
the losses it had sustained on the Kith, nud (he galling 
lire to which it had now been exposed, was reduced to 
two hundred men. This liulc, but heroic, band shrunk 
not from the unccpial contest. They did not even wait 
for the attack, but forming themselves into line, and 
presenting a narrow, but compact front, charged on tho 
cohimn with such impetuosity that tliey pierced the 
centre, when tho Scotch Greys, profiting by the confu- 
sion, dashed in at (he opening. The two regiments 
cheered each other, shouting, “Scotland for ever!” 
and the enemy were, to a man, either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

A column of French cavalry, with the cuirassiers 
at their head, now advanced to the relief of their in- 
fantry. The Scotch Greys, in tho mean lime, had been 
reinforced by a brigade of heavy dragoons, and tlie 
most dreadful engagement now took place. The ini- 
penolrable cuira'.scs of tho French gave them a decided 
advantage over the English, who could only strike at 
the nock or limbs of their opponents. Nothing, how- 
ever, could resist the determined valour of the British, 
and, after a long and sanguinary conflict, the cuirassiers 
turned their horses and fled. Tho slaughter w.ns then 
dreadful, but (be British had strict orders not to pursue 
them beyond the lines, ami the scattered remnant of 
the French sought refuge in the rear of their infantry. 
In this struggle, the forty-ninth and one hundred and 
fifth French regiments lost their eagles. 

At this period of tho engagement Sir William Pou- 
sonby led bis brigade against the Polish lancers, and 
checked their destructive nitack.s on the British infan- 
try. Never was a more timely, or a more successful, 
charge : but the impetuous valour of two of bis regi- 
ments hurrying them too far in the pursuit, be galloped 
forward, attended by only one aide-de-camp, to restrain 
their rashness. He entered a newly-ploughed field 
where the ground was exceedingly soft, and, being 
badly mounted, liis horse sunk in the mire, and was 
unable to extricate itself. At this instant a body of 
lancers approached Idin at full speed. Sir William saw 
that bis fate was decided. lie took out a picture and 
bis watch, and was in the act of giving them to bis 
aide-de-camp, to, deliver to bis wife and family, when 
the lancers came up, and killed them on the spot. His 
■body was found lying by the side of his horse, pierced 
with seven wounds. Many of those whose temerity led 
to tho destruction of tlieir chief, perished, here;, but, 
before the day was ended, the Polish lancers were al-' 
most entirely .cut to, pieces by the brigade which this 
•gallant officer had led against them. 

4 . 


HAVE SAINTE. 

• Buonaparte, now' changed the object of his- a(tnck, 

and,' bringing up- a formidable’ body of fresh' troops, 
directed them (o attack the farm of La Hayc Sainte, 
This was a point of equal importance with the position 
of Ilongoumont, or that of Ter La Ilnye. ' If tlio Cor- 
sican were successful here, lie would break the British 
line, and cut off the retreat of Lord Ayeilington on the 
road to Brussels. ■ , • 

Both parties fell the importance of this position, .and 
made the utmost exertions, (he one to cany, and (lie 
other to mainlain it. As tho respective battalions wore 
weakened or destroyed, fresh reinforcements immedi- 
ately occupied their places, ami for upwards of an 
hour the conflict continued with very doubtful success. 
At length (he ammunition of (lie allies was expended, 
and the French penetrated to the farm, and surrounded 
it. Yet, under these circumstances, the German Le- 
gion, which occupied it, continued to defend themselves 
with the bayonet; nor was the position carried until all 
its defenders were aiiuibilntcd. 

Napoleon instantly seized tbo advantage which he 
had now gained, and, ])rcssing on with immense masses 
of infantry and cavalry, attacked the centre, which 
was now cxjiosed. The first battalion that he enCoun* 
(cred, overwhehned by superior numbers, gave way 
and the Cor.«ican, considering the victory secure, de- 
spatched a courier to P.aris with the intelligence that 
(he day was won.- . . 

Had he now brought forward all his reserves -of. in- 
fantry, or waited until the British squares had been 
thrown into confusion, by the fire of liis artillery, or 
the furious charges of bis foot-soldiers, it might have 
been impossible even for the Duke of Wellington to 
have restored the fortune of the day. But, following 
up bis .advantages too hastily, and conceiving that the 
new levies of the duke could not resist the shock of 
his cavalry, he ordered them to advance and charge 
upon the centre of the allies. 

• The lancers and cuirassiers rushed on at the head, of 

the columns, and precipitated themsel ves on the British 
squares. A few battalions, who \yere slow or awkward 
in their evolutions, were instantly cut to pieces; but 
wherever the squares were formed, the enemy could 
make no impression. In vain the French cavalry, de- 
fended by their armour, walked their horses round the 
British, squares,, and .dashed at the slightest opening ; 
in vain, when they arrived within a short distance, a 
few of them rushed on, and rvould have sacrificed 
themselves, by receiving the fire of their opponents, 
while the main body waited to charge on the British 
.Before tlicy. could re-load their muskets, or fill up the 
ichasms. . The- cool intrepidity of the allied infantry 
baffled all attempts to break them. ! 

»'N ' ■ ' ■ 
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Other squadrons of French cavalry penetrated be- 
tween the squares, and charged on the position which 
the duke and his staff occupied. It was their evident 
object to signalize themselves by the death or capture 
of the British' hero. His personal escort was obliged 
to be continually on the alert, and 'was frequently 
closely engaged with the enetny. • ' < “ , 

The British cavalry now advanced and charged the 
cuirassiers} lancers, and chasSeurs, who had penetrated 
the line, and the battle was contested man to man. i 

Buonaparte was now convinced that die had commit- 
ted a grand errorj and the whole centre of his infantry 
was brought forward to assist, and, if' possible, to dis- 
engage the cavalry. A close column of French ac- 
cordingly pressed forward, overpowered all resistance, 
and marched on to attack the village of Mont St. Jean, 
in -the rear of the British position. 

The Duke of Wellington was perfectly aware of the 
critical situation in which he was liOw.placed, and, pre- 
senting himself wherever the danger 'was most immi- 
nent, led on in person several successive charges. 
When any of the squares appeared to waver, he threw 
himself into the midst of them, and, by a few words, 
re-animated and confirmed their courage. At length 
he succeeded in arresting the progress of the enemy, 
and -wresting from them all the advantages they had 
gained. 'They were driven from the eminence which 
they had carried j the farm of La Haye was retaken, 
and the combatants again occupied the positions'which 
they had held at the commencement of the affair, ex- 
cept that Buonaparte’s troops continued to occupy 'a 
small mound on the left of the road from Brussels to 
Charleroi, and from which they could not be dislodged, 
till the grand advance of the British army at the close 
of the engagement. 

The duke now found it extremely difficult to restrain 
the impetuosity of his troops. Wherever he appeared, 
he' was hailed with enthusiastic shouts, and his sol- 
diers, tired of standing for so many hours exposed to 
a murderous fire, and their energies confined to merely 
driving back the squadrons which rushed upon them, 
eagerly demanded to be led against the foe. “ Not yet, 
not yet, my brave fellows!” was the duke’s reply. 
“Be firm a little longer; you shall have at them by 
and by.” 

The attack on Hougoumont had recommenced, and 
continued during the day, but the French were unable 
to obtain even a momentary possession of if. Brkiging 
forward, however, some strong bodies of infantry and 
cavalry, they made a circuit round the chateau, and 
odv.anced to the eminence by which it tvns commanded. 
Here, as in the centre, their cavalry boldly 'penetrated 
the squares, and, for n «.hort iiin»', appeared maslerB of 


the position ; but the British dragoons coming up, an 
awful scene of confusion ensued. The artillery of the 
two armies was still opposed,,and poured forth an inces- 
sant torrent, of round and grape-shot. Suddenly the 
artillery would wheel round, and massive columns of in- 
fantry would advance, and either engage ipja close, fu- 
sillade, or make a destructive charge with the bayonet; 
while, in the' rear of the allied infantry,, .the cavalry ,of 
thb ftwo) armies maintained a gallant and doubtful 
combat, t ^ . 

The thirtieth regiment sustained, several charges of 
the cuirassiers; Defended by their hreast-plateS, they 
g-alloped lip to the very bayonets of, the infantry, hoping 
that some opening might be made through which they 
might penetrate ; but, in no instance, did they succeed 
in making- the least impression. The horsemen Jiad no 
sooner passed than the regiment again deployed info 
line, that its file. might be more extended and efibclual. 
'They had scarcely completed tlie evolution, when the 
command was again given, “ Reform square; prepare to 
receive cavalry.” The whole were prostrate on theip 
breasts, to let the iron shower of the artillery fly over, 
and erect in an instant, when the cannon ceased, and 
tlie'cavalry charged. 

Unable to bieak in upon the square by open force, 
a commanding officer of cuirassieis tried .a ruse de 
ffuerre; be lowered his swoid to Geiiernl -Halket. Se- 
veral of the officers called out, “ Sir, they snirendcr ” — 
.qBE TiRM AND riRi',” was ihg promptly obeyed answer. 
The general' justly suspected an offer of surrender to a 
body of infantry fixed to the spot in a defensive posi- 
tion, by nbddy of cavalry, who htid the option’ of gal- 
loping off with all the plain _open behipd them.. The 
volley sent the colonel and his cuiras.siors, as usual, 
..about, with a laugh of derision from the men he had 
meant to cut to pieces ; and -many a ring from their 
balls, upon the back-pieces of - the mniF. 

This gallant brigade was honoured with several visits 
from the illustrious commander-in-cliief. In one be in- 
quired, " hoic they icoe?” The answer was, that 
two-thirds of their number were down, and that the 
rest were so eshausted, that leave to retire, even for n 
short time, was- most desirable ; and some of the foreign 
corps, who had not snflered, to fake their place. Ge- 
neral Halket was told that the issue depended on the 
iiiifiinching front of the British troops; .and that even 
a change of place was hazardous in the extreme. Ho 
immediately replied with cncray, “ Bnnvyh, vty lord, 
tee stand here till the latt man J'alls> 

The first foot-guards were, for a short time, almost 
separated from the rest of the army, -aud surrounded 
by the French cavalry, who repeatedly charged ou 
every side of the square at once. Their loss was con- 
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iniiilctKp; ?n)f, lliuiit;!! tfsi* j-oUlicrN nijiidly fcU, 
!i ' rh'i'-in ss (Vr n Tnotn'Mti Tlj*’ riii"; were 
nnd i!'.<’ *.iju tTt' iliiintnAicil, not llify 

Snve eurn*ni!*'r< <) th»’Uj:h < «{ tifl* M the In^t tnnii. At 
1« «la‘ nr.iKli *.nritfy !uh .infi'il t<t Uirir relu'r, v\|)ilc 
Uu' intivj«tU:v of tin' prt-irnilf'd in nil jmit** of tlic 
full?, nrnl tliu I'tcticii nt-io driv«ni liriok itioir rntmor 

pi‘iv){?on'., Trith pti il!i5>n>. 

.Atj rTttj'tr,! «'f n(t.ick*> now mtntm'iiml 

iliront^h till’ " 1 ) 1 ’!!' iitu'. |in! rliii'n\ «it llio irt nfrr, ‘.oinr- 
tiifs nith sni'.intry, oi iiilu r tsnif". v'.ith fn\nfty, ond 
orr-o-ion sUv unh U.»lli ntutiul ; wlnln no-ulvtltriw Inin- 
tin* .5 jfct'i-': of fijliUrry ployrtl on nil porii of tlin Iki- 
pusifi-jn, Tin- oju. Iriily nttfiil; yrl il 

would hnxt* Iwt-n on uM* li.ttl nm iltf rnrtli hortt so 
ct'inpli !idy d uith j uii. On dfi nmnint llic !*nlk 
urt'tr lioiiniliul ns t\li!')i jlo* i^oiunl is dry. Tlio 
slifUt otso ftupunlly luitiiil ilu nni'lvf «. nnd, wlirn 
lltoy t'Xjdoili d, priKUuid tio oifii r t (li'ct ilinn llirnuinij 
tip .n funn'.-iin of tmid. 

Tilt- hnfili' Ind nor. r.’C' d iridi iiiinlintofl fury ttt'.'irly 
isi\ iiour'., nml nlntost ono-lln'rif of ilir .'iltird tri' 0 |)s 
wfre K'.lltd or uonsiiltd. Tlif IVii'shtii-, <-o t\ 
prcii'd, tiid no! yo! nrjivc, nnd Lord MMlisisIoii ltci;rio 
<o finrllmt tliry ls.nl lunt tlcft rdt d Ity tlw IVt iirli rorjis 
wlu'cft htstl licon U’ft tc« oiitrh tltt-ui. 

The dnko’s roscnrs Mere imn nil in nctiots, «ltilt> 
ihiuo of nnonnjnrfo urro not yrl hrmiolii fonrnrd. 
Tlio brnvo Scolcli divisnot u;i>. rodufod from six iliou- 
sniid (o loss limn livo iltoiwniid iiitti. 'I lie sixth diri - 1 
tioii hnd hren nlinost distroytd Avithnni firinrr n pm. 
Tlio of ilio mldir n; hr pin In droop, ond il ro- ' 

quired the nltncst cxorlion of ihonlTirerstoprcvonitlifnt | 
from j icldiiio; to dt spnir. Tlioy disdninrd llie iden of re- i 
frenfinp nml nere rnpr to he led nc.iinst ilie foe; hut 
thus to slnnd nnd he imitJered uilhont rrsisintirc tvns 
more tlinn tliey rould he nr. They were tirctl of iinvinp 
nolhinpr to occupy their rsttentinn hut the drentlfnl ronr 
of the nrlillery, the fall of their conipsiniotis-, nnd tlic 
J.Tmcnt.nlilo cries of the wounded. An inditVcrrnce to 
life, tvns nipitlly spreading ilirongh their ranks, nnd fho 
Btitish counnaniler tvns in n slate of the most anxious 
suspense, convinced that, nidcss the I’riisslans arrived 
within another hour, tlic battle must he incvitnhly lost. 
Yet he was perfectly con) nnd collected ; and, wliile 
one regiment conlimicd firm at its post, lie would not 
resign tlic contest. An' aide-de-camp now came with 
the information that the fifth division was almost des- 
troyed, and that it was impossible for them any longer 
to maintain their groimd. “I cannot help it,” he re- 
plied, “ they must keep their ground with myself to 
the la.st man. .Would to God ! tliat night or Btuchcr 
were come.” 


01 

Gi'iiernl J)c Lancy now fell ns ho was leading* hack 
to the ctnugo ahatlnlion of llnnovcrinns who had been 
throw It into confiisioii. He conreived that his wound 
was mortal, nnd, ns tlic seddiers eagerly rushed for- 
ward to carry him to the rear, he desired tliein to leave 
hint to his fate ; adding, that they .slioidd not waste that 
time im him, which might ho employed in' assisting 
many brave fellows who might ho enutdod .agaiii to 
fight their country's halihs. ‘ 

They obeyed nnd retired ; hut the next nmrning ho 
was found yet living, nnd his friend.s begun to enter- 
tain hopes of his recovery. These fiopcs, however, 
wore fallneions, anti ho died in n few days, probably n 
martyr to his own disinterislediuss. e 
l lu' person of the Duke of Wellington wiis repeat- 
edly exposed to the greatest dangers. While he stood 
on the centre of the high road in front of Moiil St, 
.lean, .scicral gnus were levelled against him, distin- 
guished .as ho was by his suite, nnd the movemeiil.s of 
the oiiicets nhont him. 

The h.alls repeatedly grayed a tree on the right-hand 
of the ro.nd, which tree now hears his* name. ' “ThaFs 
good pmeitce,” observed the duke to one of liis suite, 
" 1 think they fire better than in .^pnin.’’ Hiding tip lb 
llte niiicty-fiflh regiment, when in front of the Iliie/hnd 
even then expecting a formidable <*harge of cavalry, 
he said, “ .^staiid fast, ninety-fifth — wc innsl npt'lfo 
heat — what will they say in England?” 

On another occasion, when many of the bc.st and 
bravest men had fallen, and the event of flic, 'action 
I sremed doubtful even to those who remnined, he 'sJiiid, 

I with the coolness of a sjieclntor, who was lielioldiiig 
some wcll-conlcstcd sport — “ Never tiiiiitl, we’ll win .this 
battle yet.” To another regiment, tlien clUsely en- 
gaged, he used a common sporting c.xpression ; “Hard 
pomuling this, genllcmen ; let’s see who will pon'iii) 
longest.” ' ' 

Sir M'illiam Dolancey, struck by a spent' hpll, fell 
from his hov.se — “ Leave mo to die,” ho said to tliosb 
who camo to assist him, “ attend to the dnko.” ‘ ' 

l^ir Alexander Gordon received liis mortal wound, 
while expostulating with the commandor-imehior. oii 
the personal danger to which he wa.s exposing himself.’ 
One of the dnke’.s aides-de-camp was seqt /off to.' a 
general of brigade in anolhor part of the field, wifli n 
message of importance. In returning*, he was ^ shot 
ihrougli the lungs; hut, as if 'supported .by flic resoUV- 
tio'n to perform bis duty, lie rode up to the Dukc^of 
Wellington, delivered flic answer to lii,s message, and 
llicn dropped down .dead, from' bis boi^c. 

Captain Curzon, of the (ifillfi. (be fourth .son of Lord 
Senrsdaic, an aide-de-camp to the duke, was .sent witfi 
Lord Slarcb on a service of .importance, when a grape- 
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uliot struck kim on the breast. As be fell from his 
, horse, he afFectiooately exclaimed,' “ Good bye, March/* 
In vain his noble friend rendered him every possible 
assistance ; (he fide of life ebbed fast. At this, juncture 
a movement of the French curassiers threatened to at- 
tack a battalion of Nassau troops, near the spot on 
which he lay. Lord March, perceiving- the danger to 
which they were exposed, hastily endeavoured' to form' 
them into square. As he was thus employed, and ani- 
,inating the soldiers to wait with firmness the expected 
attack, Curzon lifted his head, and, with his dying 
breath, exclaimed, “ Well done, March ; that’s right, 
my brave fellow, well done, well done!” 

Muonaparte was equally astonished and chagrined at 
the obstinate resistance of (he British troops. He in-, 
.cessantiy took snu/F in large pinches from his waistcoat- 
pocket, violently snuffing up a part, and throwing the 
rest from him. “These English are devils!” he ex- 
claimed; “will they never be beaten?” A moment 
afterwards he added, “ I shall defeat them yet; though 
it is a pity .to destroy pch brave troops.” He then 
turned to Soult. “ How -admirably these English fight! 
but they must soon give way.” Soult, who had some' 
experience of British courage and firmness, replied, 
that “ he doubted \thether they would ever give way.” 
“Why?” indignantly asked Napoleon. , “Because, 
sire, they will sufler themselves to be cut to pieces 
first.” 

The Corsican’s attacks were now redoubled, and he 
began to expose himself to the thickest of the fire; 
though the accounts which have been published of the 
desperation with nbich he sought every danger, and 
his apparent determination to die on the field, are alto- 
gether unfounded. 

Bnonaparte now contemplated with a stern counte- 
nance the horrible scene of slaughter which presented 
itself to his view. The more numerous the obstacles 
which presented themselves, the more his obstinacy 
seemed to increase. He became indignant at these 
unforeseen difficulties; and, far from fearing- to push 
to extremities an army M’bich reposed boundless con- 
fidence in him, he ceased not to pour don n fresh troops, 
and to give orders to march forward, — to charge with 
the bayonet, — to carry by storm. He was repeatedly 
informed from different points, that the day went against 
him, and that the troops appeared to be disordered : 
but his only reply was, Foncard ! foncard ! — One 
general sent him information that he could not maintain 
his position, being dreadfully annoyed by a battery; 
and requested instructions how to elude its murderous 
fii-e — Let lihn storm the battery /” said the unfeeling 
wretch, and turned his back on the aide-de-camp, nho 
brought tlic message. 


At this moment he received intelligence that the 
Prussians were opening on bis right flank, and threaf- 
ening his rear, lie, however, disregarded (he report, 
affirming that these pretended Prussians were no other 
than Grouchy’s corps ; and even abused several aides- 
de-camp, who brought the intelligence, charging them 
with timidity, and dismissing them with ill-humour. 

After so peremptory an answer, many of them, 
ashamed to have been mistaken, heedlessly advanced 
towards the Prussian Yagers; and, notwithstanding 
these kept up a sharp fire against them, they approach- 
ed near enough to be either killed or taken prisoners. 
In no long time, however, Buonaparte was undeceived 
by a furious attack on the part of the Prussians ; part 
,of the sixth corps was detached to sustain this new 
shock, until Marshal Grouchy’s corps, which was every 
moment -expected, should come up. By his orders, 
General Labedoyere announced (he arrival of Grouchy, 
and that he nas attacking the enemy; and this false 
intelligence he also spread among the soldiers as he 
rode along the line. 

No blame can be attributed to the Prussians with re- 
spect to the delay of their arrival. . Prince Blucher had 
put his army in motion at break of day. The corps of 
Borstcl and Bulow were to march by St. Lambert, oc- 
cupy a position there under cover of the forest near 
Fritschermonf, and take the enemy in the rear when 
the moment should appear favourable. Zietben’s corps 
was to co-operate on the right flank of the enemy by 
Ohaim, and Tliielman to follow slowly, and afford suc- 
I cour in case of need. But the first two of these corps 
i had been placed on the east side of the river. Dyle at 
I Wavre ; they had to cross by a narrow bridge, and, to 
add to the delay which this necessarily occasioned, the 
houses in the street leading to it had been set on fire 
by the French ; so that the infantry passed n ith diffi- 
culty, the cavalry and artillery ivith still greater, and 
the ammunition was compelled to wait till (he fire v\as 
extinguished. The passage, too, by the defile of St. 
Lambert, was far more difficult than bad been expect- 
ed ; so that, when it was half-past four in (he afternoon, 
only two brigades of Bulow’s corjis had arrived at the 
position which was assigned them. 

The decisive moment was come; there M-as not an 
instant to be lost; and the general resolved immedi- 
ately to begin the attack with the troops which they 
had at hand. Their way was through the forest of 
Soigvies, a tract consisting of more than thirty thou- 
sand acres. By good foitune, the peasant nho guided 
them, was a man of more than ordinary sagacity; and. 
instead of coining out of the forest at Fritschermont, 
he proposed to descend info the valley loner down, 
and come out in a direction towards Planchenoit, ncaily 
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on the rear of the French reserves. “ Tljqn,” said he, 
“we shall take them all.” 

The moment at which they arrived, was truly criti- 
cal : nor can we reflect, without shuddering, how much, 
at this moment, depended on the knowledge and fide- 
lity of a single peasant; who, had he been less disposed 
to serve the allies, or less intelligent, might easily have 
led them into a hollow way impassable to their cannon. 

When Napoleon was at length convinced that the 
corps which he had so obstinately taken for that of 
Marshal Grouchy, consisted of Prussians, he felt the 
critical situation in which he was now placed ; but, as 
he did not believe that the main body of the Prussians 
could come up for some hours, he hoped that success 
was yet in his power. He therefore resolved to attack 
the weakest part of the British line with his whole 
concentrated force, and thus endeavour to defeat the 
Duke of Wellington before his reinforcements could 
arrive. Accordingly, leaving the sixth corps to Tceep 
the Prussians in check, he brought forward the whole 
of the cavalry of the imperial guard, and directed it on 
the centre of the British position. The shock, for the 
moment, was irresistible ; the allied troops gave way ; 
the heights rvere carried, and several guns were taken 
by the French. The Duke of Wellington, however, 
hastened to the spot, and placed himself at the head 
,of some English and Brunswickers. He addressed to 
them a few sentences, which he well knew would in- 
flame their ardour, and led them against the enemy, 
who, flushed with success, were advancing to the very 
rear of his lines. Suddenly the' victory was wrested 
from their grasp. The artillery which they had taken 
was hastily abandoned, and they fled with precipita- 
tion. 

At this period, the Prince of Orange received a mus- 
ket-ball in his shoulder, as he u'as rallying some of bis 
troops who had shrunk from the impetuous attack of 
the French. In a previous stage of the combat he had 
been hurried, away by the ardour of the fight, and 
taken prisoner; but a battalion of his troops rushing to 
his assistance, immediately effected his rescue. 

The troops of Count Lobau had, in the mean time, 
repulsed the advanced-guard of the Prussians, and 
driven them back into the woods. Animated by this 
success, and at the same time sensible how necessary 
it was for him to avail himself of it, Napoleon put 
himself at the head of his guar.d, consisting of fifteen 
hundred men, and made one iast desperate effort on 
the centre of the British. He led them on till he came 
to a hollow part of the road, where be stopped under 
a ravine, protected from the fire of the British artillery. 
Here he addreslied his troops. He reminded them how 
often he Tmd relied on their valour in cases of emer- 


gency and that they had never disappointed his ex- ‘ 
pectations. He stated that the enem3', greatly dimi- 
nished in numbers, could offer no effectual resistance, 
and that they had nothing to encounter but an artil- 
lery, which was indeed formidable, but which fliey 
would easily carry with the bayonet. To these obser- 
vations they replied with one general shout of “ Vive^ 
L’Empercur!” which was distinctly heard as far as the 
British lines. 

The allies now conceived that Buonaparte was about 
to attack tliem in person. He thought proper, how- 
ever, to remain under shelter of tlic rising bank, while 
his devoted guards defiled before him under the com- 
mand of Ney, and ascended the eminence. 

The decision of the battle, the fate of Europe, now 
depended upon these troops. The fire of the allies 
abated ; and, with indescribable feelings, they contem- 
plated tlie approach of those chosen battalions, who 
had been so long the terror of Europe, and who had 
never yet been vanquished. Th^ pause, however, was 
but for a moment. Every cannon opened at once on 
tlie foe, and swept away entire ranks. But as those in 
front fell, others instantly rushed forward to fill up the 
chasms, and, w'ith stern and unbroken front, the impe- 
rial guard still continued to advance. 

Some Brunswickers first attempted to oppose them : 
but, after an obstinate resistance, they were, defeated 
with immense slaughter. The French penetrated within 
the lines; and, for a short space, the victory was more 
than doubtful. 

In a hollow of the. ground, directly in front of the 
French, and sheltered from the fire of their artillery, 
lay a regiment of the British guards. The Duke of 
Wellington had placed himself on a ridge behind them, 
and, on the imperial guard advancing- within a hun- 
dred yards, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Up, guards, and , 
at them.” The unexpected appearance of this fine 
body of men startled the French battalions, and they 
suddenly paused ; but immediately recovering them- 
selves, they advanced more rapidly, while their artil- 
lery filed off’ to the right and the left. They then ap- 
proached within twenty j'ards of their opj)onents, and 
were in the act of rushing upon them with the bayonet; ^ 
when a volley was poured upon them by the Bsitisb, 
which literally knocked them backward with its shock. 

A second volley threw them into greater confusion, 
and, before they could either deploy or maKceuvre, the 
British cneered and rushed upon them with such impe- 
tuosity, that they suddenly turned, and fled in the 
utmost confusion. 

The Duke of Wellington, perceiving the disorder of 
the French, and the advance of the Prussians on their 
right flank, immediately commanded the British troops 
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to form line, and assume the olFensire.* The whole line 
formed four deep, and, supported by the cavalry and 
artillery, ruslied down the slopes and up the corres- 
ponding bank, driving before them the flying French, 
w’hose confusion became each moment more irretriev- 
able. The tirralleurs of the imperial guard attempted 
to cover the retreat; but they \^ere charged by -the 
Britisli cavalry, and literally cut to pieces. 

Just as the English army had deployed into line for 
the geneial charge, tlie sun beamed out, as if to shed 
his setting glories upon the conquerors of that eventful 
day. Fatigue and diminution of numbers, even wounds, 
were forgotten, when the whole line, supported by the 
cavalry find artillery, were ordered to charge. Headed 
by the Duke of Wellington himself, with his hat in his 
hand, the troops advanced with the utmost spirit and 
rapidity. 

The French fought with desperation, but all their 
efforts were in vain: their first line was speedily thrown 
back on the second, and both became united in one 
tide of general and undistinguished flight. ‘Baggage- 
waggons, artillery-carts, guns’ overthrown, and all the 
impediments of a hurried flight, encumbered the' field 
as well as the causeway, without mentiouing the thick- 
strewn corpses of the slain, and the bodies of the still 
more miserable wounded, who, in vain, implored com- 
passion, as fugitives and pursuers drove headlong over 
them in the agony of fear or the ecsfacy of triumph. 
All the guns which were in line along the French po- 
sition, to the number of one hundred and fiftj’, ’fell 
into the immediate possession of the allies. 

The last eAbrt of the Corsican’s troops, and their en- 
tire defeat, are thus beautifully described by Walter 
Scott, in his “ Field of Waterloo;” — 

r 

“ On came the" wliirl« ind— like tlie last, 

But fiercest sweep of tempest blast — 

On came tlie wlilrlniiiil — steel gleams broke 
liikejiglitning Ihroiigb the rolling smoke. 

The w ai was w ak’d anew . 

Three hundred cannon-mouths roai’d loud, 

And from their fliioats, with flash and cloud. 

Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire, in full career, 

Rush'd on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear 
And hurrjing as to havoc near, 

The cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong. 

The adsancing onset roll’d along, 

Forth harbingcr’d bj fierce acclaim, 

. ' That, from the shroud of smoke and flame 

Peal’d wildly the impermi name. 

But, on the British heart svere lost 
v The terror, of the charging host; ' 

^ ’ For not an eye the storm that sien ’d 

Chang’d iis proud glance of fortitude; 


was one forward footstep staid, ' ' 

As dropp’d the dying and the dead. , . • 

, Fast .ns their ranks fjie thunders tear, 

‘Fast they icnew’d each seined square; 

And, on the wounded and the slain, ' 

Clos'd their dimini-h’d files again. 

Till, from ‘heir line, scarce spears’-lcngtlis three. 
Emerging fiom the smoke they see ' 

Helmet, add plume, and panoply, — 

• Then ssak’d tifeir fire at once! 

Each musketeer’s revolving knell. 

As fast, .ns regularly, fell, 

As, when they practise to display 
' Their discipline on festal day. 

, Then down went helm and lance, ’ 

Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down reeling steeds and riders went, \ ~ 

' Corslclswere pierc’d, and pennons rent; 

And, to augment the fray , “ 

Wheel’d full ng.niiist their Staggering flanks, 

• ' The English horsemen's foaming ranks ^ 

Forc’d their resistless-way. 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
’’ The clash of svvords — the neigh of steeds- 

< As plies the smith his clanging trade, 

- Against the cuirass r.'ing the blade; . ' 

-And, while amid then close array, • 

The wcll-serv’d camion rent their way; 

' And, while amid then scattei’d band 

I Rag’d tlic fierce rider’s bloody brand ; 

Recoil’d in common rout and fear,' 

' Lancer, and guard, and cuirassier, 

, ‘Horsemen and foot, — a mingled host. 

Their leaders fallen, theii standards lost.” 

... ^ 

The last gun fired was a French liovvifzer, which was 
turned upon the retreating army, and discharged by 
Captain Campbell, aide-de-camp to’ General Adam, 
with his own hand, who had thus the honour of con- 
cluding the battle of Waterloo. The marcli and ad- 
vance of the Prussians crossed the van of ihe British 
army, after they had attacked the French position, 
about the farm-house of La Belle Alliance, and there 
the Duke of Wellington and Prince Bluciier accident- 
ally met, and congratulated each other upon (heir joint- 
success. Here, too| the victorious allies of both coun- 
tries exchanged military greeting, — the Prussians halt- 
ing tlieir regimental band to play “ God save the King,” 
while the British returned the compliment with three’ 
cheers to the honour of Prussia. Mai-shal Blucher then 
gave orders that every man and horse in his army ca- 
'pable of action should press upon the roar of the fugi- 
tives, without giving them a moment’s time to rally. 

It was HOW' half-past nine at night; and the moon 
arose with more than oTdinaiy splendour. The van of 
the Prussian army accelerated its march, and (he 
French wCre pursued without intermission, and became 
absolutely disorganized. The Prussians put no limit 
to their revenge, and listened to no cries of mercy; 
their light-horse, always founidable on such occasions. 
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iimdc n fearful and inili'^criininnfc f.lnnplilcr, scarcely 
intcrrufited oven by the loinptation of jdnnderiiip tlio 
ba^paue u jib wliicli the roads were rlioakcd, and mt- 
clieckcd by an allcinpt at resistance. The road was 
covered with cannon, caissons,- carriages, baggage, arms, 
and wrecks of ever}- kind. Those of the enemy who 
had attempted to repose for a tinn*, and had not ex- 
pected to be so quickly pnrstied, were driven from 
more than nine bivonacks. In some villages, tiiey at- 
tempted to maintain themselves; bnt, as soon as they 
heard the beating of the Prussian drnm«, or the sj>nnd 
of the Prussian trumpet, they cither fled or threw 
themselves into the honscs. where tliey were cut down 
or made prisoners. The Brunswick cavalr}', though 
they had borne their full share in all the faligucfi of 
the day, intreated permission to Join in the pursuit. 
The destruction on tlic field of battle had not, in their 
opinion, sufliciently atoned for the death of their be- 
loved prince. They thercrore eagerly headed the chase, 
and their ferocity knew no bounds. Not a man uhom 
the}’ could sacrifice to llie manes of their leader was 
spared. As they charged througli Gemnppe, General 
Duebesine, who then commanded the rear-guard of 
the French, was standing at the gate of an inn. One 
of the Brunswick black hussars, perceiving that he 
w.as a superior ofllccr, rode up to him, and instantly 
cut him down, exclaiming, “ The duke fell the day 
before yesterday, and now thou shalt bite the du«l.*’ 
Buonaparte had remained in the ravine under the 
British lines, until ho had witnessed the defeat of his 
liitbcrto invincible guards; he then hastily retired to 
his former position near the farm of La Belle Alliance. 
Here he beheld, with mingled rage and despair, the 
superb charge of the whole British line, the feeble re- 
sistance which his troops opposed, and the irremediable 
confusion which so soon pervaded his whole army. 
During the day, except when he had yielded to momen- 
tary paroxysms of rage at the unconquerable obstinacy’ 
of the British, he had been cool and collected, and had 
fought the battle with more than ordinary skill. But 
he. now seemed to be deprived of the powers of recol- 
lection, and stood an image of liorVor and ilcspair. 
Some indistinct and incoherent expre.ssions of admira- 
tion of his devoted guard, or of indignation at the 
cowardice of. the rest of his troops, alone shewed that 
he breathed. In vain bis officers applied to him for 
orders ; in vain one messenger after another enquired 
what was to be done in different parts of the field. Ho 
regarded them not. “My guard, my faithful guard !” 
he exclaimed. A moment afterwards he added, " Ah ! 
they are thrown into confusion ! the game is indeed 
lost!” He was now surrounded and b.orne away by 
crowds of fugitives. ^ . 


For a few moments ho sought refuge, with a few of 
his ofliroi's, in the cottage of a shepherd, near La Belle 
Alliance; hut, as (lie Prussian Iiiiv'iar.s had hegan to 
scour the field in every direction, he thought proper 
to nhandou his army to tlieir fate, and to seek his own 
safety in the most rapid lliglil. 

. As the Corsican and his suite issued from the cottage, 
and galloped acro.ss ilie plain to reach some of liis 
retinue, they saw several paitics of Prussian hussars 
htisily employed in revenging the calamities of their 
country. They were not perccjved, and Napoleon was 
comliicled to one of his ravringos. Ho drove furiously 
towards Gemnppe. Having arrived there he found (he 
streets compiolcly (hrongeil with carriages of .all do- 
.scriptions. They were all obliged to pass over quo 
bridge, and, in their liasle to effect their escape, they 
impeded each other’s jirogrcs.s, and produced the most 
ilreadfiil confusion. For more than an hour he reinnin- 
cd cnlauglcd in the crowd, o Inch resisted every effort 
to open a passage. Every moment new crowds of fu- ■ 
gitives, cavalry, infantry, gnus, baggage-waggons, and 
carriages of every description, rushed info the place, 
increased the Inmnit, and rendered the passage of tlio 
bridge impracticable. 

To complete, the liorror of the scene, tlio Prussians 
now approached. Their shouts were plainly heard, ' 
iniii'vlinir with the shrinks of the miserable wretches 
who were perishing undor thCir sabres. 

The streets were hastily barriendoed, and every pre- 
paration which despair or terror could suggest was 
made for a last defence. The Prussians, however, soon 
broke tJirough every obstacle, and entered the town 
at full speed. 

Buonaparte’s carriage was soon recognised, and the 
conquerors dashed at it, in the hope of faking the 
Corsican himself. The coachman and the postillion 
were making a desperate attempt to force their way' 
through the throng. The Prussian officer, who headed 
(he foremost troop, called to the coacliman to stop, but 
he only lashed liis horses with increasing violence. 
The hussars then cut down (he postillion, and. killed 
the leaders, wiiilc the sabre of their officer brought the 
coachman from his box at one blow. He then deemed 
his prize • secure : but, as he opened the door, Napo- 
leon escaped from the opposite side, and, before the 
Prussian could pass round the carriage, he had mount- 
ed a horse, and was lost in the throng. In his haste 
he dropped his hat, his sword, and his mantle, which 
were found by the side of the carriage in the road. 

* The carriage Avas afterwards brought to England by 
the officer into Avhose hands it fell, and is now exhi- 
bited in a museum, in Piccadilly. This vehicle was 
built at Brussels to convey Buonaparte on his memo- 
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9able expedition to Russia^ It travelled as far as Mos- 
cow, and was almost the only equipage which escaped 
'in his disastrous retreat. It afterwards carried the Cor- 
sican to Dresden, and brought him back a second time 
in disgrace to France. After his abdication, it convey- 
ed him to the shores of the Mediterranean, and was 
shipped with him for Elba, where it was there used in 
all his excursions round the island. When he planned 
his second usurpation, his troops were permitted to 
take neither equipage nor baggage, but his favourite 
travelling-carriage was icarefully shipped, and landed 
at Cannes. His journey to Paris was chiefly performed 
in it, nor would he quit it, although the state-carriages 
were despatched from Paris to convey him in triumph 
to the Thuilleries. When he departed to join his ar- 
mies in the north of France, this carriage again accom- 
panied him, and, in his disgraceful fliaht from Water- 
loo, it fell into the hands of his triumphant enemies. 

linearly resembles a fashionable English travelling- 
carriage, though with a greater appearance of heavi- 
ness. Its colour is dark blue, bordered with gold, and 
ornamented with the imperial ai ms of France. The 
lamps have a curious appearance, one is at each corner, 
"^nd another in the centre of the back, which illumi- 
nates the inside of the carriage. 

The interior presents the most perfect specimen of 
elegance and convenience which can be conceived. It 
is a complete office, bed-chamber, dressing-room,- eat- 
ing-room, and kitchen. Packed up in the most inge- 
nious way, are a complete breakfast-service for tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, including- a spirit-lamp; sandwich- 
service, consisting of plates, knives, forks, spoons, salt, 
pepper and mustard boxes, decanter and glasses; a 
dressing-case, containing every article for the toilette; 
a complete wardrobe ; a bedstead, bed, and mattrass; 
and all so arranged as to be found in an instant. 

Leaving, -for a while, Napoleon to pursue his flight 
towards -Paris, we shall lay before the reader the offi- 
cial accounts of that memorable and important battle, 
the outline of which has been previously given : > 

THE ENGLISH ACCOUNT. 

“ Waterloo June \Qt1i, 1815. • 

“ My Lord, 

“ Buonaparte, having collected the first, second, third, 
fourth, and sixth, corps of the French arm}', and tlie 
imperial guards, and nearly all the cavalry, on the Snm- 
bre, and between that river and the Meuse, between 
' the 10th and the 14th of the month, advanced, on the 
15th, and attacked the Prussian posts at Tliuin and 
Lobe/, on the Sambre, at day-light in the morning. 

I did not hear of these events till ilie evening of 


the 15th, and I immediately ordered the troops to pre- 
pare to march ; and afterwards to march to the left, as 
sooii as I had intelligence from other quarters to prove 
that the enemy’s movement upon Charleroi was the 
real attack. 

“ The enemy drove the Prussian posts from the Sam- 
bre on Uiat day; and General Ziethen, who commanded 
the corps which had been at Charleroi, retired, upon 
Fleurus ; and Marshal Prince Blucher concentrated the 
Prussian, army upon Sombref, holding the villages ot 
St. Amand and Ligny in front of his position. 

“The enemy continued his march along the road 
from Charleroi towards Brussels, and, on the same 
evening, the 15th, attacked a brigade of the army of 
the Netherlands, under the Prince de Weimar, posted 
at Frasne, and forced it back to the farm-house on the 
same road, called Les Quatre Bras. 

“The Prince of Orange immediately reinforced this 
brigade with another of the same division, under Ge- 
neral Perponcher, and, in the morning early, regained 
part of the ground which had been lost, so as to have 
the command of the communication leading from Ni- 
velles and Brussels, with Marshal Blucher’s position. 

“In the mean time, I had directed the whole army 
to march upon Les Qnafre Bras, and the fiftli division 
under Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Piefon arrived at 
about half-past two in the day, followed by the corps 
of troops under the Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards 
by the contingent of Nassau. 

~ “ At this time the enemy commenced an attack upon 
Prince Bluclier with his whole force, excepting* the first 
I and second corps; and a corps of cavalry under Gene- 
ral Kellerman, with which he attacked our post at Les 
Quatre Bras. 

“ Tlie Prussian army maintained their position with 
their usual gallantry and perseverance, against a gieat- 
disparity of numbers, as the fourth corps of their army, 
under General Bulow, had not joined, and I was not 
able to assist them as I wished, as J was attacked my- 
self, and the troops, the cavalry in particular, which 
had a long distance to march, had not arrived. 

“ We maintained our position also, and completely 
defeated and repuNed all the enemy’s attempts to get 
possession of it. The enemy repeatedly attacked us 
with a large body of infantry and cavalry, supported 
bv a numerous and powerful artillery; he made several 
charges with the cavalry upon our infantry, hut all were 
repulsed in the steadiest manner. In this affair, his 
Royal Hi ghness the Prince of Orange, the Duke of 
Brtmswick, and Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Picton, 
and Major-general Sir James Kempt, and Sir Denis 
Pack, who were engagerl from the commencement of 
the enemy’s attack, highly distinguished themselves, 
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ns woll ns Lieut oiinnt-^cncrnl Clmrlcs Baron Altcn, 
iMajor-iTcneral Sir C. Ilnlkct, Liculonanf-gcnoml Cooke, 
and Major-gcnemls Mnillnml nnd Byny, ns tlicy suc- 
ccs<-ively nrrived. The troops of the fifth division, niul 
those of the Brunswick corps, were long- nn«l severely 
engaged, nnd conducted themselves with the utmost 
gallantry. I must particularly mention (he twenty- 
eighth, forty-second, seventy-ninth, nnd ninety-second 
regiments, and the battalion of Ilanovorinjis. 

“ Our loss wns great, as your lordship will perceive 
by tlio enclosed return ; and I have particularly to re- 
gret his Serene Highness the Duke of Brunswick, who 
fell, fiahtine: gallantly, at the head of his troops. 

“ Although Marshal Blucher had maintained his po- 
sition at Sombref, he still found himself much weaken- 
ed by the severity of the contest in which he had been 
engaged ; nnd, ns the fourth corps had not arrived, he 
determined to fall back, nnd concentrate his army upon 
"Wavre ; and he marched in the night after the action 
was over. 

This movement of the marshal’s rendered necos- 
Bary a corresponding one on my part ; nnd I retired 
from the farm of Quatre Bras upon Gemappe, nnd 
thence upon B'ntcrloo the next morning, the 17th, at 
ten o’clock. 

. ** The enemy made no cflbrt to pursue Itlarshal Blu- 
cher. On the contrary, a patrol which I sent to .Som- 
bref in the morning, found all cpiict, nnd the enemy’s 
videttes fell back as the patrolc advanced. Neither did 
he attempt to molest our march to the rear, although 
made in the middle of the day, excepting by following, 
with a large body of cavalry brought from his right, 
the cavalry under the Earl of Uxbridge. 

' “This gave Lord Uxbridge an opportunity of charging, 
them with the first Life-Guards, upon their debouchc 
from the village of Gemappe, upon which occasion his 
lordship has declared himself to be well satisfied with 
that regiment. 

• “ The position which I took up, in front of M’aterloo, 
crossed the high roads from Charleroi and Nivclle.':, nnd 
had its right thrown back to a ravine near IMerkc Brainc, 
which was occupied ; and its left extended to a height 
above the hamlet Ter-la-Haj-e, which was likewise oc- 
cupied. In front of the right centre, and near the Ni- 
velles road, we occupied the house and garden of 
Houiroumont, which covered the return of that flank; 
and, in front of the left centre, we occupied the farm 
of LaHaye Sainte. By our left we communicated with 
Marshal Prince Blucher, at Wavre, through Obain, 
and the marshal had promised me that, in case we 
should be attacked, he would support me with one or 
more corps, as might be necessary. • 

“ The enemy collected his army, with the exception 

5 . 


of the third corps, which had been sent to observe 
Marshal Blucher, on a range of heights in our front, in 
the ctmrsc of the night of the 17th, nnd yesterday 
morning; and, at nbout ten o’clock, he commenced a 
furious attack upon our post at Ilougouraont. I had 
occujiicd that post with a (letnehment from General 
Byng’s brigade of Guards, which was in position in its 
rear; nnd it wns for some time under the command of 
Bicutcnant-coloncl Macdonald, and afterwards of Co- 
lonel Home; and I am happy to add, that it was main- 
tained throughout the day with (he utmost gallantry 
by these brave troops, notwithstanding the repeated 
cflbrts of large bodies of the enemy to obtain posses-, 
sion of it. 

“ This attack upon the right of our centre was ac- 
companied by a very heavy cannonade upon ourwliole 
line, which was destined to support the repealed attacks 
of cavalry nnd infantry occasionally mixed, but some- 
times separate, which were made upon it. In one of 
these, the enemy carried the farm-house of La Ilayc 
Sainte, as the dotachmenl of the light battalion of the 
legion which occupiiul it hail expended nil its ammuni- 
tion, nnd the enemy occupied the only communication 
there wns with them. 

“ The enemy repeatedly charged our infnnti-y with 
his cavalry, but these attacks were uniformly' unsuc- 
cessful, nnd they aflbrdcd opportunities to our cavalry 
to charge, in one of which. Lord E. Somerset’s brigade, 
consisting of the Life-Guards, Royal IIorse-Gnards, 
and First Dragoon-Guards, highly distinguished them- 
selves ; ns did that of Major-general Sir IV. Ponsonby, 
having taken many prisoners and an eagle. 

“ These attacks were repeated till about seven in the 
evening, when the enemy made a desperate effort, with 
the cavalry ami infantry, supported bj' the fire of artil- 
lery, to force our left centre hear the farm of La Ilaye 
Sainte, which, after a severe contest, was defeated ; 
and, having observed tliat the troops retired from the 
attack in great confusion, and that the march of Gene- 
ral Billow’s corps by Frichemontupon Planchenoit and 
La Bello Alliance, had begun to take efiect; and, as I 
could perceive the fire of his cannon, and as Marshal 
Prince Blucher had joined in person, with a corps of 
his army to the. loft of our line by Obain, I determined 
to attack' the. enemy, and immediately advanced the 
whole lino of infantry, supported by the cavalry and 
artillcv}'. The attack, succeeded in every point; the 
enemy uas forced from his position on the heights, and* 
fled, in the, utmost confusion, leaving behind him, as far 
as I could judge, one hundred and Jifly pieces of can- 
non, with their ammunition, which fell into our hands. 

• “ I continued the pursuit till long after dark,' and 
then di.^continued it, only on account of the fatigue of 
•P 
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our tro'ojiv, who lind been cngnjrcd (Uiriiio* twelve honrp, 
and lu'rau'<e I found myself on the, same road with 
HlaiNlial Ulucher, who* n*.snred me of his intention to 
follow tlic enemy throii>>:liout the ni^ht; he has sent me 
word this morning, that he had taken sixty pieces of 
cannon bolont^inij to tiic imperial truard, and several 
carriages, baggage, See. belonging to Hiionnparfe, in 
Gemappe, 

“I propose to move, this morning, upon Nivellcs, 
and not to discontinue my operations. 

“ Your lordship will observe, that such a desperate 
action could not bo fought, and kucIi advantages could 
not be gaine'd, without great loss; and, I am sorry to 
add, that our*s has been immense. In Licntcnnnt- 
gcnoral Sir Thontns Picton, his mnjasty has sustained | 
the loss of an otliccr who has froqjiiently distinguished 
himself in his service; and he fell, gloriously leading 
his division to a charge with bayonets, by which one of 
the most serious attacks made by tlio enemy on our po- 
sition was defeated, 

“The Earl of U.xbridgc, after having successfully 
got through this arduous day, received n wound, by 
almost the last shot fired, which will, I am afraid, de- 
prive bis majesty for some time of bis service®. 

• “ His Royal Iligbncss the Prince of Orange distin- 
guished himself by bis gollatitry mid conduct till be 
received a wound from a nuiskct-bnll through the 
shoulder, which obliged him to quit the field. 

“ It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure your 
lordship, that the army never, upon any occasion, con- 
ducted itself better. The division of guards, under 
Lieutenant-general Cooke, alio is severely wounded, 
Major-jroncral Maitland, and Major-general Byng, set 
an example a'liicli was followed by all ; and there is 
no officer, nor description of troops, that did not be- 
have a'ell. 

“ I must, however, particularly nientior., for his royal 
highness’s approbation. Lieutenant-general Sir H. Clin- 
ton ; Major-general Adam ; Lieutenant-general Charles 
Baron Alten, severely wounded ; Major-general Sir 
^Colin Halket, severely wounded; Colonel Ompteda; 
Colonel Mitcliele, commanding a brigade of the fourth 
division ; Major-generals Sir James Kempt and Sir 
Denis Pack; Major-general Lambert; Major-general 
Lord E. Somerset; Major-general Sir W. Ponsonby; 
Major-general Sir C. Grant, and Major-general Sir H. 
Vivian ; Major-general Sir O. Vandeleur; Major-gene- 
'ral Count Dornberg. 1 am also particularly indebted 
to General Lord Hill, for bis assistance and conduct 
upon this, as upon all former occasions. 

“ The artillery and engineer departments were con- 
ducted much to my satisfaction by Colonel Sir G. Wood, 
and Colonel Smyth ; and I had every reason to be sa- 


tisfied with the conduct of the Adjutant-general Major- 
general llnrucK, who was wounded, and of the Qiinrter- 
mastor-gcuernl, Colonel Delnucy, who was killed by a 
rnniiof-shut in the middle of the notion. This officer is 
n serious loss to his majesty’s service, and to me at this 
inotuent. I was likewise iiiticli itidchicd to the assist- 
nnee of Lieutenant-colonel Lord Pitzroy Somerset, who 
wns .severely wounded, and of the officers composing 
my personal staff) nlio have suffered severely in this 
action. Liculeiiant-coloiiel liie Iionoiirahlc Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, nho has died of his wounds, was a most 
promising officer, and is a serious loss to his inajestj'’s 
service. 

“General Kruse, of tlie ^Nassau service, likewise con- 
ducted himself much to my satisfaction, as did General 
Trip, eoininnnding the heavy brigade of cavalry, and 
General Vanhopc, coumianding a brigade of infantry 
of the king of the Netherlands. 

“ General Pozvo di Borgo, General Baron Vincent, 
General Muffling, and General Alava, nere in the field 
during the action, and rendered me every assistance'in 
their power. Baron Vincent is svounded, but I hope 
not severely ; and General Pozzo di Borgo received a 
contusion. 

“ I should not do justice to my feeling, or to Marslial 
Bluclicr and the Pnissiim army, if I did not attribute 
the successful result of this arduous day to the cordial 
and timely assistance Toceived from them. 

“The operation of General Bulow upon the enemy s 
flank, wns a most decisive one ; and, even if I had not 
found myself in a .situation to make the attack which 
produced the final rcsidl, it would have forced the 
enemy to retire, if his attacks should have faded, - and 
would have prevented him from taking advantage of 
them; if they should unfortunately have succeeded. 

“I send, with this de.®patcli, two eagles, taken by 
the troops in this action, nhicb iMnjor Percy wil have 
the honour of laying at ihe'feet of his Royal Iliglmess. 
I beg leave to recommend him to yourjordship s [tro- 
tection. 

“ 1 have the honour, &c. 

' (Signed) “ IVfiLLTNGTON.” 
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THE PRUSSIAN ACCOUNT..' 

« It was on the IStli of this monlb, that Napoleon, 
after having collected, on the 14th, five corps of his 
army, and the several corps of the guard, between 
Maubeuge and Beaumont, commenced hostilities. The 
poii'its of concentration of the four Prussian corps, were 
Fleurus, Namur, Ciney, and Ilannut; the situation of 
which made it possible to unite the army in one of 
these points, in twenty-four hours. 
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“ On the I5th, Napoleon advanccil-by Tlniin, upon 
the two banks of the Sninbre, against Charleroi. Ge- 
neral Zicthciv liiid collected (he first corps near Fleu- 
rus, and hail, on that day, a very warm action with 
the enemy, who, after having taken Cliarleroi, directed 
his martih upon Flenrns. General Zictiicn maintained 
himself in his position near tliai place. i 

“ Field-marslial BIncher intending to fight a great 
battle witli the enemy ns soon as possible, tlie other 
throe corps of the Prussian army were consequently 
directed upon Soml)ref, a league and a half from Flcu- 
rus, u hero the second and third corps were to arrive 
on the 15th, and the fourth corps on the IGtIi. 

.“Lord Wellington had united his army between Ath 
and Nivelles, which enabled him to assist Field-marshal 
Blucher, in case the battle should be fought on the 
15th. 


.Tune 1G.— BATTLE OF LIGNl". 

“ The Prussian army was posted on the heights be- 
tween Brie and .Sombref, and beyond the last place, 
and occupied uith a large force the villages of St. 
Amand and Ligny, situated in its front, illoanlime 
only three corps of the army bad joined 5 the fourth, 
which was stationed between Liege and Ilannul, had 
been delayed in its march by several circumstanced, 
and was not yet come up. Nevertheless, Field-marshal 
Blucher resolved to give battle, Lord Wellington having 
already put in motion to support him a strong division 
of his army, as nell as his whole reserve stationed in 
the environs of Brussels, and the fourth corps of the 
Prussian army being also on the point of arriving. 

“The battle began at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The enemy brought up above one hundred and thirty 
thousand men. The Prussian army was eighty thou- 
sand strong. The village of St. Amand was the first 
point, attacked by the enemy, who cairicd it, after a 
vigorous lesistance. ' 

. f‘ He then directed bis efforts against Ligny. Tin’s 
is a large village, solidly built, situated on a rivulet of 
the same name. It was there that a contest began 
which irtny be considered as one of the most obstinate 
recorded in history. Villages have often been taken 
and retaken : but here the combat continued for five 
hours in the villages themselves; and the movements 
forwards or liackwards were confined to a very narrorv 
space. Qn both sides fresh troops continually came up. 
Each army had behind the part of the- village which it 
occupied great masses of infantry, which .maintained 
the combat, and were continually renewed by'reinforce- 
raents which they received from theif rear, as well as 
from the heights on the, right and left. About two 


hundred cannon rvOre directed from both sides against 
the village, which was on, fire in several places at once. 
From lime to time, the combat extended through' the 
line, the enemy having also directed numerous troops 
against the third corps ; however, the main contest u’as 
near Ligny. Things seemed to take a favonralile turn 
for the Prussian troops, a part of the village of Si, 
Amand having been retaken by a battalion commanded 
h^’ flic Ficld-iiiar.shal himself; in consequence of which 
advantacc wc had renained a height, nliieh Iiad been 
abandoned after tbo loss of St. Amand. Neveitiieless, 
the battle coiitinncd about Bigny with tlie same fury. 
The issue seemed to depend on the arrival of the Eng- 
lish troops, or on that of the fourth corps of the Prussian 
army ; in fact, the arrival of this last division would 
have nfibrded the Field-marshal the means of making, 
immediately, with the right wing, an attack, from which 
great success might he expected ; hot news arrived 
that the English division destined. to support us, was' 
violently attacked by a corps of the Fieach army,' and 
that it was with great difiinilty it bad maintained itself 
in its position at Qnntrc Bras. The fourth corps of the 
army did not appear, so ihat'wc were forped to maintain 
alone the contest witli an army greatly superior in num-; 
hers. The evening was already ranch advanced, and 
the combat about Ligny continued with unremitting 
fury, and the same equality of success;’ we invokedj 
but in vain, the arrival of those succours which wei*e 
so necessary ; the danger became every hoiir.more ur-i 
gent; all the divisions were engaged, or had already 
been so, and there was not any corps at hand able 'to 
support them. Suddenly a division of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, which, by favour of the night, had made, a .cir- 
cuit round the village without being observed, at the 
same lime that some regimeiits'of cuirassiers had forced 
the paesage on the other side, took in the rear the main 
body of onr army, which was posted behind the. houses. 
This surprise, on the part of the .enemy, was decisive, 
especially at the momenta hen our cavalry, also posted 
on a height behiiul the village, was repulsed by. the 
enemy’s cavalry in repeated attacks. • 1 . < 

“Our infantry posted near Ligny, though, fore ’d, to 
retreat, did not suffer itself to he discouraged, either 
liy being surprised by the enemy in (he darkness, a 
circumstance which exaggerates in the mjhd of. "man 
the dangers to which he finds himself exposed, or, by 
the idea of seeing itself surrounded on 'nil sides'. 
Formed in masses, it coolly repulsed all' the attacks of 
the cavalry, and retreated in good Order upon the 
heights, whence it continued its retrograde movement 
upon Tilly. In consequence’ of the sudden irrup- 
tion of (be enemy’s cavalry, several of our cannon, in 
their precipitate reti'eat, bad taken directions which 
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led llicm to defiles, in wbicli lliey necessarily fell into 
disorder; in tins manner, fifteen pieces fell into the 
hands of the enemy. At the distance of a quarter of 
a league from the field of battle, the army formed 
again. TIjc enemy did not renture to pursue it. The 
village of Brie remained in our possession during tJie 
night, as well as Somhref, where General Thielman 
had fought with the third corps, and whence he, at 
day-brcalc, slowly began to retreat towards Gembloux, 
where the fourth corp.Vundcr General Bulow, had at 
length arrived during 'the night. Tlie first and second 
corps proceeded in the morning behind the defile of 
Mount St. Guibert. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was great ; the enemy, however, took from us no pri- 
soners, except a part of our wounded. The battle w.ns 
lost, but not our honour. Our soldiers fought with a 
bravery which equalled every expci tation ; their forti- 
tude remained unshaken, because every one retained 
his confidence in his own strength. On this day Field- 
marshal Bluchcr had encountered the greatest dangers. 
A charge of cavalry, led on by himself, had failed. 
While that of the enemy was vigorously pursuing, a 
muskcl-sliot struck the ficld-marshars horse: the ani- 
mal, far from being stopped in his career by this wound, 
began to gallop more furiously till it dropped down 
dead. The field-marshnl, stunned by the violent fall, 
lay entangled under the horse. The enemy's ciiiras- 
siers, following up their advantage, advanced ; our Inst 
borseman had already passed by the field-marshal, an 
adjutant alone remained with him, and had just alight- 
ed, resolved to share his fate. The danger was great, 
but Heaven watched over us. 7'hc enemy, pursuing 
their charge, pns<e/l rapidly by the field-marshal «ith- 
out seeing him : the next moment, a second charge of 
our cavalry having repulsed tlicm, they again passed hy 
him with the same precipitation, not perceiving him, 
nny more than they had done the first time. Tin n, hut 
not witluMit difiiculty, the field-marslird was di'-engaged 
from under tin; df ad horse, and he immediately mount- 
ed a tlrageHui-hoise. 

*'Ou the ITlli. in iht* evening, tin- IVitssian army 
concetitr.ilcil itself in the e-nt irons eif tV.ivre. Napo- 
leon put hiinsi’lf in motion a^^iiiist Lord ^^Vllinglon 
up>n the great road leading ffom L'liarleroi to I’.russels. 
An llngltsh division luaiuiaiued, on flu- same tlaj, near 
Qiiwrlrr Kras, « verv «c»*te tTotilrsf ttilh the eiiMui. 
L'>fd U '• liiOgloM had tak'U a pesitieti on the roirl tot 
h'ltittg Itts riglst wjijg Iraniitg U[hi!i I’r n«e. | 
la.Leud, the re, lice near Moot Sf. Je.in, m;<l il-e U-ft | 

M)Ug rtgaiest l/\ lliVr Sautte. Is'fil vllii'gtoo **rt>!e| 
t'’ tl.e 1 odd-m^rsl aJ, ifiat he «.ss rtaoftetf 

the- h'tlle to this if t! v J "irld-mar-*!. <1 

him tsith Jvtn of In i-KriS. If - 1 O M- i 


marshal promised to come with his whole army; he 
even proposed, in case Napoleon should not attack, that 
the allies themselves, with their whole tinilcd force, 
should attack him the next day. This may servo to 
shew how little the battle of the IGth had disorganized 
the Prussian army, or weakened its moral strength. 
Thus ended the'day of the 17th. 


BATTLE OF THE ISrjt. 

“At break of day, the Prussian army again began to 
move. Tlic fourth and second corps marched by St. 
Lambert, where they were to take a position, covered 
hy the forest, near Friclicmont, to take the enemy in 
the rear when the nioincnl should appear favoiirnhle. 
The first corps was to operate hy Oliain, on the right 
flank of the enemy. The third corps was to follow 
slowly, in order to afiord succour in case of need. 
The battle begtm about ton o’clock in the inoruiug. 
The English army occupied the heights of Mont Si. 
Jean; that of the French was on the heights before 
Planchenoit: the former was about eighty tliomniid 
strong; the enemy had above one hundred and thirty 
thousand. In a short time, the hntilc hcrame geiiend 
along the whole line. It .seems ilmt Napoleon had the 
design to throw the left wing upon the centre, and thus 
to efli'Ct the sepanition of the FnglMi army from the 
I Prussian, n liich he helicveil to he retreating upon 
IVIacstricht. For thi-, purpose he had placed the greatest 
part of his reserve in the rentre, against his right ning, 
and upon this point he ntinrkeil with fury. The Lug- 
lisli army fought <vilh n valour nhieh it is impossihle 
to surpass. The repeated charges of the old guard 
were hafiled hy the iutrepidiiy of the Scotch regiment*; 
ami at every charge the French cavalry «erc twer- 
fliriswu hv the Fuglisli cavalry. But the superiority of 
the enemy in nninhers «as too great; N’npolron eiUiti- 
miallv brought fonvard coiisider.ahle uroset. ntid viih 
uhaicvcr firmiitss the Lnghsh irffOpi mtiioialiu d llir lo- 
st lies it) lilt ir pt)silit>n. it w.s*. o'li ptn-iihle hut lliat ®uth 
heroic exertions iniHt have n limit, 

*• Ic h'tlf.past four o’rlofl. 'Ihc rxre^site thfii- 
cullies of th'* p-l^sag*' hy the th-flle of S'l. Lsifllieft l's4 
ctinsidershly r'-tanh if «!•<• UMttli tif tlw fVitttetti f>u 
liimns, ro that tudv i«t> hrio.o’rn of the fenrtlj corpx 
h I'l arritcil at ihectoctvt} pii^,itcf!! o-ho h vm 
to then,. 'Ihr tLritfi.- t; o,r,.el «»•' ‘'otoe ; fjofr 
ii'-t no inst-sot to 1 c l>«(. Tlw get rf-sN do! » 't ti.-e-f 

it It. e»r'pe rt>.-hed ofO'eJritely tit l-r/if t? 

-slHiL with ii.t Ui-o'st, sihich tf-'-.s 1 {'j'-’!, fjc'e. 

fat tfwref. ft, tilth Iteo xr-l , ,'rrj!. 

ri».dr>, ftTisjotrtl r-’p.dh tJ|'» a tKv res-* i-f t-^-r rr.rbtt * 
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-right wing. The eneiny'did hot lose his presence of 
mind; he, instantly turned his reserve against usj and 
a murderous conflict began on that sidei ’ The"coihbat 
remained lonar : uncertain, M'hile the' battle -with the 
English army still continued with the same violehcel 
“Towards six o^clock; in the evening;' we received 
the news that General Thielraan, with- the third corpsj 
was attacked hear' Wavre by a very' considerable corps 
of Ithe enemy, and' that they were already disputing the 
possession of the 'town." The Field-marshal; ‘however, 
did 'not suffer hiriiself to be disturbed by this news : it 
was on the spot where he Was,' and nb where' else, that 
the affair was to be decided; ; A conflict, continually 
supported by the same ''obstinacy, and kept up by 
fresh troops, cbiild alone ensure the victory, and if it 
were obtained' here, any reverse sustained near Wavre 
was of little- consequence.' The columns, therefore, 
continued their movements. It was half an hour past 
seven, and the issue of the battle M’as still uncertain. 

.The whole of the fourth corps, and a part of the se- 
cond, under General Pvich,- had successively come up. 
The French troops . fought with desperate fury ; how- 
ever,, some uncertainty was perceived in their move- 
ments, and if was observed that some pieces of cannon 
were retreating. ' ’Af this moment the first columns of 
the corps of ^Geiieral Ziethen arrived on the points of 
attack, near the village of Smouhen, on the enemy’s 
right flank, and. instantly charged. This moment de- 
cided the defeat of the enemy. His right wing was 
broken in three places; ‘he abaridbhed his ' positions. 
Our troops rushed forward at the -lias tte charge, and 
attacked him oh all sides, while, af the same time, the 
whole English line .advanced. 

Circumstances .were extremely favourable to the 
attack formed by the Prussian army; the ground rose 
in an amphitheatre, so that our artillery coiild freely 
open its .fire from the summit of a great many heights 
which rose gradually above each other, and, in the in- 
tervals of which the troops descended into- the plain, 
fofihed into brigades, and in tlie greatest order ; while 
fresh corps coritiriually unfolded themselves, ' issuing- 
from the forest bn the height behind' us. The enemy, 
hpwever, still preserved means to retreat, till the vil- 
lage of Planchenbit, \yhich he had on his rear, 'and 
whicli was defended by the guard; was, after sevefal 
sanguinary attacks, Carried by storm. From that time 
the retreat' became a rout, which .soon spread through 
the Svhole French army, and, in its dreadful confusion, 
hurrying^ away every thing- that attempted to stop it, 
soon assumed tlie appearance of the flight of an arniy 
of barbarians. It was half-past nine. The Field-mar- 
shal 'assembled all the superior officers, and gave orders 
to sendtlie last horse and the last man in puisuit of the 


enemy..’ 'The van of ihe army!:accelerated its march. 
The Trehchkbeing' pursued without intermission, were 
absolutely, disorganized. The causeway presented the 
appearance of-'an immense shipwrebk; it was covered 
with an innumerable quantity of cannon, caissons, car- 
riages, ; baggage,” arms, . and wrecks of every kind. 
Those bf.' the e'nemy, who had attempted to repose for a 
time, and. had not expected to be so quickly pursued, 
were drivenyfrom more, than hiiie bivouacs. In soine 
villages 'they ' attempted -to maintain themselves; but, 
asrsoorims'they heard the beatingnof bur druiiis; or-the 
s6und'-of ’the trumpet,- they eiihbr fled or threw them- 
selves into the houses, where they were cut down or 
made prisoners.!! ilt was' moonlight, which greatly fa- 
voured the pursuit; for the whole march was but a con- 
tinued chase, either in the corn-fields or the houses. 

At Gemappe, the enemy had intrenched himself 
with cannon and overturned-carriages: at our approach, 
we suddenly heard in the town a great noise and a mo- 
tion of carriages ; af the entrance we were exposed to 
a brisk fire of musketry; we replied by some cannon- 
shot, followed by a hurrah, and, in an instant after, 
the town was' ours. - It was here that',, among- many 
other equipages, the carriage of :Napoleon was taken 
he had just left it to mount on horseback, ‘ and, 'in his 
hurry,' had forgotten his sword and hat. Thus the 
affairs continued till break of day. About forty thou- 
sand men, in the most coriiplefe disorder, the remains 
of the M’liole army, have saved themselves, retreating 
through Charleroi, partly without arms, and carrying 
with tberii- only twenty-seven pieces of their numerous 
artillery. • 

“The "enemy, in his flight, has passed all his for- 
tresses, the only defence of his frontiers, which ’.are 
now passed by our armies. ■ 

“At three o’clock, Napoleon had despatched from 
the field bf battle a courier to Paris, with the news that * 
victory was no longer doubtful: a few hours after, he 
had no longer any‘ army left. We have not yet an 
exact account of the enemy’s loss; it is eribiigh to know 
that tworthirds of the whole were killed, wounded, or 
prisoners : among the latter are Generals Montoii, Du- 
h'esme, and Compans. Up to this tiriie, about three 
hundred cannon, and above five hundred caissons, .are 
in our hands. 

. “ Few victories have been so complete; and there is- 
certainly no example that an army, two days after 
losing a battle, engaged in such an action, and so glo- 
riously maintained it. 'Honour be to troops capable of 
so much firmness and valour! In the middle of. the 
position occupied- by the French army, , and exactly 
upon the height, is a farm, called Za Belle Alliance. ^ 
The march of all the Prussian columns was directed 

•Q ' , 
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towards this farm, which was visible from every side. 
It was theic that Napoleon was during the battle: it 
was thence that he gave his orders, that he flattered 
himself with the hopes of victory; and. it was there 
that his ruin was decided. There, too, it was, that, 
by a happy chance. Field-marshal Blucher and Lord 
Wellington met in the dark, and mutually saluted each 
other as victors. 

“ In commemoratioli of the alliance which now sub- 
sists between the English and Prussian nations, of the 
union of the two armies, and their reciprocal confi- 
dence, the Field-marshal desired, that this battle should 
bear the -name of La Belle Alliance. 

“ By the order of Field-marshal Blucher. 

“ General Gneisenatj.” 


. THE BELGIAN ACCOUNT. 

Head-QuarterSi Nivelles, lltli June, 1815, 
Two in the morning. 

“Very early on the morning of the 15th, the Prus- 
sian army.iwas attacked in its position, Avhich it aban- 
doned, and retired from Charleroi, by Gosselics, as far 
as the environs of Fleurus. As soon as I was apprised 
of this attack, I gave the necessary orders to the corps 
of troops under my command. In consequence of what 
took place in the Prussian army, the battalion of Orange 
Nassau, ^vhich, together with a battery of light aitil- 
lery, occupied the village of Frasne, were attacked at 
five o’clock in the evening of the 15tb. These troops 
maintained themselves in their position on the height 
of this .village, called Quatre Bras, and at a short dis- 
tance from the road. The skirmishing ceased upon this 
point at eight o’clock in the evening. ' 

“ As soon as I was informed of this attack, I gave 
orders for the third division, as well as to two English 
divisions, to move upon Nivelles ; and to the second, 
to maintain the position of Quatre Bras. Only a part 
of the second division was enabled to move thither imi- 
mcdiately, in consequence of the brigade, under the 
orders of Major-general Bj'land, not being able to 
leave Nivelles prior to the arrival of other troops at that 
place. 

“ The firing of the tirailleurs commenced at five 
o’clock yesterday morning on this point, and nas kept 
up on both sides until mid-day, without any result. 
About two o’clock life attack became much more se- 
vere, especially on the part of the cavalry and artillery. 
Tlic brigade of light c.avalry, under tiic command of 
General Van Merlon, uas not able to come up before 
four o’clock ; previous to which lime I had no cavalry’ to 


oppose to the enemy. Seeing of how great importance, 
it was to preserve the position on the heights of the 
road, called Quatre Bras, I was fortunate in maintain- 
ing them against an enemy who was in every respect 
superior to me in force. 

“ Having been attacked by the two French corps, 
commanded byi Generals D’Erlon and'Reille, and hav- 
ing succeeded in checking them, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had time^to assemble a sufficient force to foil the 
projects of the enemy. The result of this attack has 
been, that, after a very’ obstinate.contest, which lasted 
till nine o’clock in the evening, we not only checked 
the enemy, but even repulsed him. 

“ The Pi ussian army, which was also attacked yester- 
day, maintained its principal position ; and there is no 
doubt, that Napoleon, with veiy' considerable forces, 
will direct an attack upon the whole line. 

“Our troops bivouacked upon the field of battle, 
whither I shall immediately proceed, in expectation of 
the probability that Napoleon M'ill endeavour to execute 
to-day the project of yesterday. Tlie Duke of IVel- 
lington has concentrated upon this point as many troops 
ns he was able to collect. , . 

“I experience a lively pleasure in being'able to an- 
nounce to your majesty,- that 'your troops, and the in- 
fantry and artillery in particular, fought uith great 
courag e. 

“ Circumstances having prevented my receiving'thc 
reports from the diflerent corps concerning their loss, I ' 
am unable to acquaint you with it : but I shall have the 
honour of doing it as soon as possible. 

r 

(Signed) “ WiLiiiAM, Prince of Orange.” 

» r • 

• Brussels, June 22, 1815. 

“After the battle of the IGth, of which I had the 
honour of giving an account to your majesty on the 
17th, at two in the morning', from the head-quarters at 
Nivelles, the Duke of Wellington, keeping his line with 
the Prussian army, made a niovement in the morning, 
the result of which was, that the nnny found itself iii 
position upon the heights in front of Waterloo, nhcrc 
it bivouacked; the enemy’s cavalry, which folloned 
the-moveinenis of the army', was in diflerent attacks 
repulsed with loss by the British cavalry. 

“ On the ISth, at d.ay'-break, wc' discovered the 
enemy in our fiont: at ten o’clock he shened a dispo- 
sition to .attack. The .army of Buonnpaitc was com- 
posed of the first, second, third, fourth, and sixth, 
corps, the Imperial Guards, neaily the whole of his 
cavalry, and a train' of artillery, consisting of many 
hundred pieces of cannon. About eleven o’clock, the 
enemy iininasked a small battery, under the cover of 
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the fire of which, his tirnilloiirs ndvnticctl tigninst our 
right wing^, nml, iimncilintcly nftrr, his ntlnck was 
directed ng-ninst n farm siurotiudcd with cojisc-wood, 
■wliicli was sitnati'd a short way iu front of this wing-, 
and on the left of the road tendings to Nivelles. Tlic 
enemy made the most furious, hut fruitless, attacks, to 
possess liimsclf of tltis farm. At noon, the cannonade 
hccame violent; and, before half-past twelve, tho battle 
was extended along the nhole line. The Ereneh re- 
peatedly attacked our two wings; but, as their principal 
object ons to pierce the right of our centre, they em- 
nloycd all their means to accomplish if. .Some columns 
of the enemy's cavalry advanced boldly againsl us : 
but, notwithstanding tho inconceivable violence with 
which they renewed their attacks, from three o'clock 
in the afternoon until the end of the battle, they never 
succeeded in making our line oiiver. The enemy oas 
constantly repulsed, as well from the fire of the stpintes 
as by tile charges of our cavalry ; it is impossible to 
depict to your majesty the fury with wbicli tliey fouglii, 
especially during the last six bonr-. 

“ 1 was unfortunate in not being able to see tlic end 
of-tliis glorious and important battle, bnving received, 
half an bonr before tlie defeat of tlic cnctu}*, a ball 
tlirongb my left slioulder, wliicli compelled me to quit 
the field of hattlc. 

“ It is with the most lively satisfaction that I am able 
,lo inform your majesty, that your troops, of all arms, 
have fongbt with the greatest courage. In the charges 
of cavalry, the brigade of caraluncers attracted parti- 
cular notice. Tlic division of Lioulenani-gencral Clinssi' 
was not engaged until laic; and, ns 1 was not person- 
ally .able to quit the centre, I bad placed it, for tiie 
daj', under the orders of General Lord Hill, command- 
ing the second corps of the. army. I linve beard that 
tliis division likewise conducled itself with luucb bra- 
very, and that Lieutenant-general Chnsse, ns also the 
two commanders of brigades, very satisfactorily nequit- 
■ Icd themselves of tlioir duly. 

“1 cannot, at this moment, make any detail to your 
majesty of the loss we have sustained, not baving re- 
ceived ibe' returns, I am obliged, nevertheless, with 
the most profound regret, to state that it is considerable. 

“ I have charged my adjiilanl. Van Ilooft, to trans- 
mit this report to your majesty. 1 t.nkc the liiicrly of 
recommending him to your favourable consideration. 

• (.Signed) “ Wiluah, Prince of Orange.” 


TIIE HANOVERIAN ACCOUNT. , 

ItY GENniAL AI.TCN. 

“The troops broke up from tlieir cantonments on the 
, night of the lOlIi; and jirocecded towards Gcinappc. 


The hereditary Prince of Orange, under whose eom- 
mmttl iny division liad been placed, look n position at 
Qnalre Urns, at the intersection of the roads Rom Mons 
to Naimir, and from Ciinrleroi to llrusscls. 

‘‘ Tlie French had divided their force, and nltncked 
Marshal Rluchcr nml the Uuko of Wellington on the 
same d.ay. As soon as the design of the enemy was 
perceived, a position was assigned to us between Qua- 
tre Urns and .s’aric u Mavcliiic, with our right wing at 
the former village, ami the latter occupied by our left. 
Our troops marched to their position timler a mpst vio- 
lent caimonade from the enemy. The wood of Rossu, 
on the right of Qnntre Bras, was the scene of the most 
ohstinate ronlention, mul was carried and retaken se- 
veral times. 

“The principal cflbrls of the enemy were directed 
against our left wing, and the battalion of Liitiobtirg 
was detached to drive liim out of tlic village of Pierre- 
iBont in onr front. The commission was executed by 
I l.icntennnt-coloncl Klenkc with great courage and skill; 
j the village was carried, nnd onr troops mainlaincd 
themselves in it, notwithstanding the incessant nnd fu- 
rious attacks of the French. Tlic enemy’s infantry now 
ndvanci’tl in great forec, against whom I opposed tho 
battalions of Grnbcnlingcn, Osnnbnicli, nnd Bremen, 

I with tlic artillery of tlic German legion. The French 
were repulsed, and retired in confusion. 

“The enemy’s cavalry now jnnde several desperate 
charges on onr right, hnt the determined bravery of, 
our troops prevented them from being broken.’ ,Thc 
1 Jamlwchr of Liincbnrg, under Colonel Von Ramdohr, 
particularly distinguished itself in this afl’nir. It per- 
mitted the cuirassiers to approach within thirty pacas, 
nnd then poured on them ii steady nnd well-directed 
fire, by wliicli they wore driven back with great loss. 

“We sneccssfnlly maintained onr position; but the 
Prussians having sustained a severe check on our left, 
we were rompollcd to fall back upon Gcmn^ipe on the 
17tli. In cn’ccling this movement, my division formed 
the rear-guard. Tlic enemy presenting tlicmselves iu 
great force in llic afternoon, we continued oiir retreat 
to Mont .St. .lean, on the road to Brussels. 

“ The army of the Duke of M'dlingfon was concen- 
trated here, with the left wing at the village of Friche- 
niont, and the right on tlio road from Brussels to Ni- 
vcllcs. The road from Gemappe to Brussels intersected 
the centre, where my division was posted. The second 
light battalion of tlic King’s German Legion occupied 
tlic farm of La Ilayc Saintc, in front of the left of ihy 
position. A company of Hanoverian yagers', and Two 
.companies of English Guard.s, Wci'c posted at the clia!- 
tcan of Ilougoumonf, and a small wood before it, ana 
, in front of the right wing. ' 
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The infantry of tlie Prince of Orange was so placed 
that the battalions might form into squares, or deploy 
into line as circumstances might require, and a suffi- 
cient space was left between them for the manoeuvres 
of the cavalry and artillery, which' were posted in the 
rear. General Hill, with the reserve, was at Merke 
Braille, and covered the road from Nivelles to Brussels, 
and beyond this road were some corps of cavalry to 
observe the motions of the enemy. 

“ At one o’clock the enemy’s riflemen attacked the 
wood in front of ourrightj and a severe contest ensued. 
This position was of great importance, and, could the 
enemy have carried it, and gained possession of the 
heights, our right flank would have been endangered. 
Strong columns of infantry, supported by artillery, ad- 
vanced upon this position, which was bravely defended 
by the British guards. 

The battle now became general through the whole 
line. A’numerous artillery was directed upon the cen- 
tre, under cover of which an immense column of in- 
fantry advanced upon Ihe load of Gemappe, but it was 
repulsed by the second light battalion, the eighth bat- 
talion of the line of the German Region, and the batta- 
lion of Liineburg. The French cavalry next advanced 
with such impetuosity as to drive in our light troops, 
and penetrate to the brow of the hill among the squares. 
This ground they maintained, notwithstanding every 
opposition, till the British cavalry came up, and com- 
pletely repulsed them. 

The fire of artillerj' now became mOre tremendous, 
and was continued nitli a violence which the oldest 
soldiers never before witnessed. The attacks of the 
French infantry and cavalry were incessant, and direct- 
ed on various points. Buonaparte was resolved to 
pierce the centre, and open for him«:elf a way to Brus- 
sels. He every moment advanced nearer to us, and 
continually brought up fresh troops. Ilis artillery 
played on our squares at the distance of one hundred 
ami fifty paces; but not a single battalion yielded, the 
dead were thrust aside, and the ranks n ere immediately 
closed. Some of the regiments nailed not to leceive 
the attack, but, rushing on the enemy, repulsed him 
III disorder. 

“At length, weakened by so many repeated and 
murderous attacks, and scicral of the battalions being 
nearly cut to pieces, my division was compelled to fall 
nacK ; but it retired in good order, and cheerfully ad- 
vanced again at the command of the Duke of Arelling- 
ton. Tliat illustrious hero nns nti eye-n itne‘-s of our 
conduct; lie was uniformly found nhorc the danger 
vrasinost imminent, and tlie Prince of Orange displayed 
o mlour worthy of bis noble anrestors. It nas against 
his division that the principal efibrts of the main body 


of the army,' led on by Buonaparte in person, were 
directed. - " ' 

“At fin's critical 'moment, the Prussian general. Von 
Bulow, hastened to onr assistance with thirty thousand 
men, and attacked the enemy in his flank. The day 
Was soon our onm. The enemy fled in every direction, 
and abandoned the greater part of his aitillery. Two 
hundred pieces of cannon, and several eagles, were 
taken, and, although the miinber of prisoners cannot 
yet be accurately stated, it amounts to several thou- 
sands. ' 

“ The glpry of these two days has been purchased 
with the loss of the greater part of oiirmost distinguish- 
ed officers, among nhom are Colonels Von Omptedn, 
Du Plat, Vpn Wurinb, and Von Langiehr. The batta- 
lions of Bremen, Liineburg, Verdeu, Grubenhagen, 
anil the Duke of York, deserve the highest jiraise. A 
favourable report has also been made to me of many of 
the brigades of Lnndnehr. That of Osnabuich, under 
Count Munster, foiiglit against Napoleon’s Imperial 
guard, and threw them into confusion.” 


THE SPANISH ACCOUNT. 

Supplement to the Bladrid Gazette, July 13, 1815, 

“ The lieutenant-general of the Royal Armies, Don 
Miguel de Ainva, minister plenipotentiary of his Ma- 
jesty in Holland, has addressed to his Exceileiicy Don 
Pedro Cevallos, first secretary of slate, the following 
letter : — 

“ Most Excellent Sir, 

“ The short space of time that has intervened be- 
tween the departure of the last post and the victory of 
the 18th, has not allowed me to write to jour Excel- 
lency so difl’usely ns I could have wished ; and although 
the army is at this moment on the point of ninrcliiiig, 
and 1 also am going to set out for the Hague, to deliver 
my crcdciitiiils, which I did not receive till this morn- 
ing; nevertheless, I will give your Excellency some 
details respecting this imporiniit event, which, possibly, 
may bring us to the end of the war much sooner thar 
we had any reason to expect. 

“'1 infornicd yonr Excellency, iimicr dale of the 
16th instant, that Buonaparte, marching from Mnnheiige 
and Philippevilic, had attacked the Prussian posts on 
the Sambre, and that, after drii iiig them from Clinrlc- 
roi, be had entered that city on the loth, 

“ On the Ifitli, the Duke of Wellington ordered his 
army to assemble on tlie point of Qiinire Bras, wliero 
the mads cross from Namur to Nivcllts, and from Bru»- 
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sels to Charleroij and he himself proceeded to the 
same point, at seven in the morning. 

■ “ On his arrival, he found the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange, with a division of his own army, holding the 
enemy in check, till the other divisions of the army 
were collected. 

“ By this time, the British division under General 
Picton had arrived, with which the duke kept np an 
unequal contest with more than thirty thousand of the 
enemy," without losing an inch of ground. The British 
guards, several regiments of infantry, and the Scotch 
brigade, covered themselves with glory on this day; 
and Lord Wellington told me, on the following day, 
that he never saw his troops behave 'better during the 
number of years he had commanded them. 

“ The French cuirassiers suffered very considerable 
loss; for, confiding in their breasc-plates, they ap- 
proached so near the British squares, that they killed 
some officers of the forty-second regiment M'ith their 
swords; but those valiant men, without giving way, 
kept up so strong a fire, that the whole ground was 
covered with the cuirassiers and their horses. In the 
mean time, the troops kept coming up ; and the night 
put an end to the contest in this quarter. 

“ During this time Buonaparte was fighting with the 
remainder of his forces against Marshal Blucher, with 
whom he had commenced a sanguinary action at five in 
the afternoon; from which time, till nine in the even- 
ing, he was constantly repulsed by the Prussitms, with 
great loss on both sides. But, at that moment, he 
made his cavalry charge Avith so much vigour, that they 
broke the Prussian line of infantry, and introduced 
disorder and confusion throughout. 

“ Whether Buonaparte did not perceive this circum- 
stance, or that he had experienced a great loss; or, 
what is more probable, that Marshal Blucher had re- 
established the battle, the fact is, that he derived no 
advantage whatever from this affair, and that he left 
the Prussians quiet during the Avhole of the night of 
the 16 th.' , 

“ Lord Wellington, who, by the morning of the 17th, 
Had collected the Avhole of his army in the position of 
Quatre Bras, Avas combining his measures to attack the 
enemy, when he received a despatch from Marshal 
Blucher, communicating to him the events of the pre- 
ceding day, together Avith the incident that had 
snatched the victory out of his hands; adding, that the 
loss he had experienced was of such a nature, that he 
Avas forced to retreat to Wavre, on our left, where the 
corps of BuIoav Avould unite Avith him, and that on the 
19th he would be ready for any affair he might Avish to 
undertake. 

“ In consequence of this, Lord Wellington was 

G. 


obliged immediately to retreat; and this he effected 
AA'ith so much skill, that the enemy did not dare to 
interrupt him. He took up a position on Braine le 
Lend, in front of the great wood of Soignes, as he had 
previously determined, and placed his head-quaiteis 
in Waterloo. 

“ I joined the army on that morning, thojjgh I had 
received no orders to this effect, because I believed that 
I should thus best serve hiis Majesty, and at the same 
time fulfil your Excellency’s directions; and this deter- 
mination has afforded me the satisfaction of having* 
been present at the most 'important battle that has been 
fought for many centuries,^ in its consequences, its 
duration, &nd the talents of the chiefs Avho commanded 
on both sides, and because the peace of the Avorld, 
and the future security of all Europe, may be said to 
have depended on its result. 

“ The position occupied by his lordship Avas very 
good; but towards the centre it bad various AA'cak 
points, Avhich required good troops to guard them, and 
much science and skill on the part of the general-in- 
chief. These qualifications Avere, boAvever, sufficiently 
found in the British troops and their illustrious com- 
mander; and it may he asserted, Avithout offence to 
any one, that to them belongs the chief part, or all the 
glory of this memorable day. 

“ On the right of the position, and a little in ad- 
vance, Avas a country-honse, the importance of Avhich 
Lord Wellington quickly perceived, because the posi- 
tion could not be attacked on that side Avithout carrying 
it, and it might therefore be considered as its key. 

“ The duke confided this important point to three 
companies of the English guards, under the command 
of LordSaltoun, and laboured during- the night of the 
17th in fortifying it as Avell as possible, coveiing- its 
garden, and a wood which served as its park, AA-ifh 
Nassau troops, as sharp-shooters. 

“ At half-past ten, a movement Avas observed in the 
enemy’s line, and many officers were seen coming from 
and going to a particular point, where there a\ as a very 
considerable corps of infantry, Avhich we afterwards 
understood to be the imperial guard; here was Buona- 
parte in person, and from this point issued all the 
orders. In the mean time, the enemy’s masses were 
forming, and every thing announced the approaching 
combat, which began at half-past eleven, the enemy 
attacking desperately Avith one of his corps, and Avitb 
his usual shouts, the country-house on the right. 

“ The Nassau troops found it necessary to abandon 
their post; but the enemy met such resistance in the 
house, that, though they surrounded it on three sides, 
and attacked it Avith the utmost braverj-, they were 
compelled to desist from their enterprise, leaving a 

*R * 
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great number of killed and wounded. Lord Welling- more than lliree luindred pieces of artillery, wbicn 
ton sent.fresb English troops, who recovered the wood made boiridravages-in our line, and killed and wounded 
and garden, and the combat ceased for the present on numerous officers, artillerists, and horses, in the weakest 
tliis side. part of the position. 

“ The enemy then opened a horrible fire of artillery « The enemy, aware of this destruction, made a 
from more than two hundred pieces, under cover of charge with the whole cavalry of his gtiard,>wbich took ‘ 
which Buonaparte made a general atta'ek from the some pieces of cannon that could not-be withdrawn; 
centre to the right, with infantry and cavalry in such but the duke, who was at this point, charged them 
numbers, that it required all the skill of his lordship to until three battalions of English and three of Bruns- 
post his troops, and all the good qualities of the latter wickers, and compelled them in a moment to abandon 
to resist the attack. the artillery, though we were unable to withdraw them 

'• General Picton, who was with. his division on the for want of horses: nor did they dare to advance to 
road from Brussels to Charleroi, advanced with the recover them. 

bayonet to receive them; but was unfortunately killed “ At last, about seven in the evening, Buonaparte 
at the moment when the enemy, appalled by the atli- made a final eflbrt, and putting himself at the head of 
tude of this division, fired, and then fled. his guards, attacked the above point of the English 

“ The English life-guards then charged with the position with such vigour, that he drove back the Bruns- 
greatest bravery, and the forty-ninth and one hundred uickers who occupied part of it; and, for a moment, 
and fifth French regiments lost their respective eagles the victory was undecided, and even more than doub_t- 
in this charge, together with two or three thousand ful. The duke, who felt that the moment was most cri- 
prisoners. A column of cavalr}’, at whose head were tical, spoke to the Brunswick troops with that ascend- 
tlie cuirassiers, advanced to charge the life-guards, ancy which a great general posse.sses, made them return 
and thus save their infantry'; but the guards received to the charge, and putting himself rft their head, again 
them with the utmost valour, and the most sanguinary restored the combat, exposing 'himself to every kind of 
conflict of cavalry that ever was witnessed now took personal danger. 

place. . ' « Fortunately at this moment he perceived the fire of 

“ The French cuirassiers, were completelj’ beaten,' in Marshal Blucher, who was attacking' the enemy s right 
spite of their cuirasses, by Ifoops nho had no defence uitb his usual impetuosity ; and the moment of decisive 
'C'f the kind ; and they lost one of their eagles in this attack being come,* the duke put himself at the head (if 
conflict, which was taken by the heavy* English cavalry the English foot-guards, spoke a few words to them, 
called the Royals. which were answered by a general hurrah, and' Ms 

“ Intelligence now arrived that the Prussian corps of Grace himself leading them on with his bat in his 
Bulowibad reached St. Lambert, and that Prince Blu- hand, they* eagerly rushed -forward to come to close 
clier, with another corps under the command of General action with the imjjerial guard. But the latter began a 
Ziethen, was advancing with all haste to take part in retreat, which was soon coinerted into the most coin- 
the combat, leaving the'other two in B^avie, which bad plete rout ever witnessed by military men. Entire co- 
suffered much in the battle of the I6th, at Fleurus. liimns, throwing don n their arms and cartouch-boxes, 
The arrival of these troops was absolutely necessary, in that they might escape the better, fled in the utmost 
'consequence of the forces of the enemy being now disorder from the field, and abandoned to us neaily 
more, than triple our«, and our loss having; been horrid one hundred and fifty piece/; of cannon. The rout at 
during an unequal combat, from half-past eleven in the Vittoria was not comparable to this, and it otdy rcsem- 
morning till five in the afternoon. blcs it, inasmuch, as on both occasions, the French lost 

“ Buonapaite, who did not believe them to be so all the train of artillery and stores of the army, as well 
near, and who reckoned upon destroying Lord B'el- as all the baggage. 

lington before their arrival, perceived that he had fruit- “ The Duke lollowed the ehemy as far as Gemappe, 
le=ely lost more than five hours, and that, in the critical where he found the illu'-trious Blucher, and both em- 
position in which he would soon be placed, there ie- braced in the most cordial manner, on the principal 
mained no other resource but that of desperately, at- road to Charleroi ; but, finding himself in the same 
tacking the weak part of the British position, and thus, position with the Prussians, and that his army stood in 
if possible, heat the -duke before his own right was need of rest alter so dreadful a struggle, licleft to Blu- 
turned and attacked by the Prussians. clier the charge of following up the enemy, who pro- 

“ Ilcncefonyard, therefore, the whole was a repeti-^ would not leave them a moment of rest, 

tion cf attacks by cavalry and infaulry, supiiortcd^tlii^ 'HtT'fe'iJfljv. Itursuing them, and ycstcH’day, at noon, he 
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Iiaa reached Ciiarleroi, whence he intended to proceed 
at night, and continue the chase. 

“ This is the substance of what took place on this 
memorable day ; but the consequences of the affair are 
too evident for me to detain you in stating them. 

“ Buonaparte, now tottering on his usurped throne, 
M'ithout money and without troops to recruit his armies, 
has received a mortal blowj^and, according to the lan- 
guage of the prisoners, no other resource is left him, 

‘ than to cut his own throat.’ 

“ It is said that he had never been knou’n to expose 
his person so much, and that he seemed to seek death, 
that he might not survive a defeat fraught with such 
fatal consequences. 

“I informed your Excellency, under date of the 16th, 
that his manoeuvre appeared to me extremely daring in 
the face of such generals as Blucher and the Duke. 
The event has fully justified my prediction. For this 
reason, I conceive that his executing it has arisen 
merely from despair, at the appearance of the innume- 
rable troops who were about to attack him on ever}’ side, 
and in order to strike one of his customary blows be- 
fore the Russians and Austrians came up. 

“ His military reputation is lost'for ever; and, on this 
occasion, there is no treason on the part of the allies, | 
nor bridges blown up before their time, on which to 
throw^the blame ; all the shame will fall upon himself. 
Numerical superiority, superiority of artillery, all was 
in his favour,; and his having commenced the attack, 
proves that he had sufficient means to execute it. 

“ In short, this talisman, whose charm had so long 
operated on the French military, has been completely 
dashed to pieces.' Buonaparte has for ever lost the re- 
putation of being invincible; and, henceforward, this 
character will belong to an honourable man, who, far 
from employing this glorious title in disturbing and en- 
slaving Europe, will convert it into an instrument of 
her felicity, and in procuring for her that peace which 
she so much requires. ' • ' 

“The lossuf the British is dreadful, and of the whole 
military staff, the Duke and myself alone remained un- 
touched in our persons and horses. 

“ The Duke of Brunswick was killed on the 16th, and 
the Prince of Orange and his cousin, the Prince of 
Nassau, aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, re- 
ceived tno balls. The Prince of Orange distinguished 
himself extremely; but, unfortunately, although his 
wound is not dangerous, it ^^^ll deprive the army of 
his important services for some time, and possibly he 
maj’ lose the use of his left arm. 

“ Lord Uxbi idge, general of cavalry, received a 
M'onnd at the close of’lhc action, uhich made the am- 
putation of his right leg necessary rUhis is an irreparable 
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loss, for it will be difficult to find another chief to lead 
on the cavalry with the same courage and skill. 

“The duke was unable to refrain from shedding tears 

♦ t * 

on witnessing the death of so many brave and honour- 
able men’, and the loss of so many friends and faithful 
companions. Nothing but the importance of the tri- 
umph can compensate for a loss so dreadful. 

“ This morning he has proceeded to Nivelles, and, 
to-morrow, he will advance to Mons, whence he will 
immediately enter France. The weather cannot be 
better. ^ 

“ I cannot close this despatch without stating to, your 
excellency, for the information of his majesty, that 
Captain Don Nicholas de Minuissir, of Doyle’s regi- 
ment, and of whom I before spoke to your excellency, 
as well as of his destination in the army, conducted 
himself yesterday with the greatest valour and pro- 
priety. He was wounded when the Nassau troops were 
driven from the garden; yet he rallied them, and led 
them back to their post. During the action, lie had a 
horse wounded under him, and, by his former conduct, 
as well as 'by his behaviour tin this day, he merits from 
his majesty some proof of his satisfaction. 

“ This officer is well known in the war-office, as well 
as to Geneial Don Josef de Zayas, who has duly ap- 
preciated his merits. 

“ God pieserve your excellency many years, 

(Signed) “ Miguel de. A lav 

“ Brussels, 20tk of June, 1815.” ^ 

“ P. S. The number of prisoners cannot be stated, 
for they are bringing in great numbers every moment. ^ 
There are many generals among the prisoners ; among 
whom are the Count de Lobau, aide-de-camp to Buo- 
naparte, and Cambrone, who accompanied him to Elba.” 
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BATTLE OF LIGNY-UNDER-FLEURUS. 

' ^ , Paris, June 21. 

“ On the morning of the 16th, the army occupied the 
following position : — 

“ The left wing, commanded by the Marshal Duke 
of Elchingen, and consisting of the first and second 
corps of infantiy, and the second of cavalry, occupied 
the positions of Frasne. 

“The right uing, commanded by Marshal Grouchy, 
mid composed tif the third and fourth corps of infantry, 
and the third corps of cavalry, occupied the heights im 
the rear of Fleurus. ' • 
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“ The emperor’s head-quarters were at Charleroi, to debouch with wliat'remaihed of the rteserve, almost 
where -were the Imperial guard and the sixth corps, ail the troops having been engaged in that village. 

The left wing had orders to march upon Les Quatre « Eight battalions of the guard debouched with fixed 
Bras, and the right upon Sombref The emperor ad- bayonets, and behind them four squadrons of the 
vanced to Fleiirus with his reserve. guards, the cuirassiers of General Delort, those of Ge- 

“ The columns of Marshal Grouchy being in inarch, neral Milhaud, and the grenadiers of the horse-tmards. 
perceived, after having passed Fleurus, the enemy’s The old guard attacked with the bayonet the enemy’s 
army, commanded by Field-marshal Blucher, occupy- columns which were on the heights of Bussy, and, in 
ing with its left the heights of the mill of Bussy, the an'instanf, covered the field of battle with dead. The 
village of Sombref, and extending its cavalry a great squadron of the guard attacked and broke a square, 
way forward on the road to Namur ; its right was at St. and the cuirassiers repulsed the enemy in all directions. 
Amand, and occupied that large village in great force, At half-past nine o’clock we had forty pieces of cannon, 
having before it a ravine which formed its position. several carriages, colours, and prisoners, and the ene- 
“ The emperor reconnoitred the strength and the my sought safety in a precipitate retreat. At ten o’clock 
positions of the enemy, and resolved to attack imine- the battle was finished, and we found ourselves masters 
diately. It became necessary to change front, the right of the field of battle. 

in advance, and pivoting upon Fleurus. “ General Lutzow, a partisan, was taken prisoner. 

" General Vandamine marched upon St. Amand, Ge- The prisoners assure us, that Field-marshal Blucher 
neral Giraid upon Ligny, and Marshal Grouchy upon was wounded. The flower of the Prussian army was 
Sombref. The fourth division of the second corps, destroyed in this battle. Its loss could_not be less than 
commanded by General Girard, marched in reserve be- fifteen thousand men. Our’s was three thousand killed 
bind the corps of General Vandamme. The guard and wounded. 

was drawn up on the heights of Fleurus, as well as “ On the left. Marshal Ney had marched on Les Qiia- 
the cuirassiers of General Milhaud. tre Bras with a division ivhich cut in pieces an English 

“ At three in the afternoon, these dispositions were corps that was stationed there ; but, being attacked by 
finished. The division of General Lefol, forming part the Prince of Orange with twenty-five thousand men, 
of the corps of General Vandamme, was first engaged, partly English, partly Hanoverians in the pay of Eng- 
and made itself master of St. Amand, whence it drove land, he retired Upon his position at Frasne. There a 
s out the enemy at the point of the bayonet. It kept its multiplicity of combats took place ,* the enemy obsti- 
ground during the whole of the engagement, at the nately endeavoured to force it, but in vain. The Duke 
burial-ground and steeple of St. Amand ; but that vil- of Elchingen waited for the fiist. corps, which did not 
lage, which is very extensive, was the theatre of va- arrive till night; he. confined himself to maintaining 
rious combats during the evening; the whole corps of bis position. In a square attacked by the eighth regi- 
General Vandamme was there engaged, and the enemy ment of cuirassiers, the colours of the sixty-ninth re- 
'%ught there in considerable force. , . , giment of. English infantry fell into our hands. The 

“ General Girard, placed as a reserve to the corps of Duke of Brunswick was killed. The Prince of Orange 
General Vandamme, turned the village by its right, and has been wounded. IFe are assured ‘I’e eneiny 
fought there with his accustomed valour. The respec- had many persons and generals of note killed or wound- 
- tive forces were supported on both sides by about fifty ed. We estimate the loss of the English at from four 
pieces of .cannon each. to five thousand men. On our side it was very consi- 

“ On the right, General Girard came into action wdth derable, it amounts to four thousand two hundred killed 
the fourth coi*ps, at the village of Ligny, which was or wounded. The combat ended with the approach 
token and tefaken several times. ' oLnighf.' Lord Wellington then evacuated Les Quatre 

“ Marshal Grouchy, on the extreme right, and Gene- Bras, and proceeded to Gemappe. 
ral Pajol, fought at the village of Sombref. The enemy « In the morning of the 17th, the emperor repaired 
shewed from eighty to ninety thousand men, and a to Les Quatre Bras, whence he marched to attack the - 
great number of cannon. English army : he drove it to the entrance of the forest 

“At seven o’clock, we were mastem of all the vil- of Soigues,with the left wing and the reserve. The 
lages situated on the bank of the ravine which covered right wing advanced by Sombref in pursuit of Field- 
fhe’euem^’R position ; but be still occupied with all bis marshal Blucher, who nas going towards M avre, w'here 
masses the heights of the mill of Bussy. be- appeared to wish to take a position. 

“ The emperor returned with bis gniard to the village “ At ten o clock in the evening the English army oc- 
of Ligny; General Girard directed General Pecheux { cupied Mopt St. Jean with its centre, and was in posi- 
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tion before tlie forest of Poi<;iie'’; it ^vo^ll(l linve re- 
qiiireil Jliroo lionrs to nllnek it ; wc were tlierefore 
oMirjcd to postpone it till the next clay. 

“ The head-cpinrters of the emperor were eslnhli'.hccl 
at the farm of Oaillon, near Planehenoil. The min fell 
in torreiiN. Thus on the Itith, the left uiti”;, the 
right, and thero'serve, wore ocpially migiigod, at a di<;- 
tance of ahout two league*-." 


• IlATTI.r. or MOXT ST. JKAX. 

‘'At nine in the inonfing, the min Imving somewhat 
abated, the first corps put itself in motion, and placed 
itself with the left on the road to llriissels, and oppiisite 
the villrioe of Mont St. .leati, which appearc d the centre 
of the enemy’s po-.ilinn. Tlie second corps leaned its 
right upon the road to Ilrusselc, and its left upon a 
small wood, within cannon-shot of the English army. 
The ciiimssicrs acre in reserve behind, and the guartls 
in reserve 'upon the heights. The sixth corps, with the 
cavalry of Geneml D'Aumont, under the order of 
Count I.obau, was dci^tined to proceed in the rear of 
our right to tipposc Ji Prussian corps, nhich appeared 
to have escaped Marshal Grouchy, and to intend to fall 
upon our right flank ; an intention which had hcen made 
known to us- by our reports, and by the letter of a 
Prussian gencnal, enclosing an order of battle, and 
wliich was taken by otir light troops, 

“ The troops were full of ardour. estimated the 
force of the English army at eighty thousand men. M'c 
supposed that the Prussian corps, which might be in line 
towards the right, might be fifteen thousand men. Tiic- 
cnemy’s force then was upwards of ninety thousand 
men ; our’s le.«s inimerous. 

“At noon, all the preparations being terminated, 
Prince Jerome, commanding a division of the second 
corps, and destined to form the extreme left of it, ad- 
vanced upon the wood of which the cncinj’ occupied 
a part. Tlie cannonade began. Tlie enemy .supported, 
with thirty pieces of cannon, the troops he had sent to 
keep the wood. M’e made also, on our side, disposi- 
tions of artillery. At one o’clock, Prince Jerome was 
master of all the wood, and the wnolc English army 
fell back behind a curtain. Count U’Erlon then attack- 
ed the village of-]Mont St. Jean, and supported his at- 
tack with eighty pieces of cannon, which must have 
occa.sioned great loss to the English afmy. All our 
efforts were made on the opposite eminence, A bri- 
gade of the first division of Count D’Erlon took the 
village of Mont St. Jean ; a second brigade was charged 
by a corps of English cavalry, which' occasioned it 
luucliloss. At the same momenta division of English 
Cu 
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cavalry charged the battery of Count D’Erlon hy its 
right, and disorganized several pieces; hut the cuiras- 
siers of General Milhaud charged that division, three 
regiments of wltich were broken and cut up. 

“ It was three in the afternoon. The emperor made 
the guard advance to jdace it in the jdain upon the 
ground which the first corps had occupied at the out- 
set of the battle ; this corps being ready in advance. 
The Prussian division whose movement had been fore- 
setM), then engaged with the light troops of Count Lo- 
hau, spreading its fire upon our whole right flank. It 
was expedient, before undertaking any thing elsewhere, 
to wait for the event of this attack. Hence, all the 
means in reserve were ready to succour Count I.obau, 
and overwhelm the Prussian corjis when it should have 
advanced. 

“This done, the emperor had the design of leading 
an altack upon the village of Mont .St. .ban, from 
which wc expected decisive success ; but, by a move- 
ment of impatience, so frequent in onr military annals, 
and which hai: often been so fatal to us, the cavalry of 
reserve -having perceived a retrograde movement made 
hy the English to shelter thcmsclvc.s from our batteries, 
from which they had suflered so much, crowned the 
heights of Mont .'s|. Jean, and charged the infantry. 
This movement, which, made in proper time, and sup- 
ported by the reserves, must have decided the day, 
made in an isolated manner, and, before the aflhir on 
the right was terminated, became fatal. 

“Having no means of countermanding if, the enemy 
shewing many masses of cavalry and infantry, and our 
two divisions of cuirassiers being engaged, all our ca-- 
valry ran at the same moment to support their com- 
rades. There, for three hours, numerous charges u'crc 
made, which enabled ns to penetrate several squares, 
and to take six .standards of the light infantry, an ad- 
vantage out of proportion with the loss which our c.a- 
valry experienced by. the grape-shot and musket-firing. 
It was impossible to dispose of our reserves of infantry 
until wc had repulsed the flank-attack of the Prussian 
corps. This attack always prolonged itself perpendi- 
cularly upon our right flank. The emperor sent thither 
Gcncr.al Duhesme with the young guard, and several 
batteries of reserve. The enemy was kept in check, 
repulsed, and fell back — ^lic had exhausted his forces, 
and we had nothing more to fear. Tins was tne mo- 
ment that indicated for an attack upon the centre of the 
enemy. As the cuirassiers had suffered by the grape- 
shot, wo sent four battalions of the middle-guard to 
protect them, to keep the position, and, if possible, 
disengage and draw back into the plain a part of our 
cavalry. 

“ Two other battalions were sent toTceep themselves 

*S . ■ ' 
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in force upon the extreme left of the division, which 
hnd inanoGUvred upon our flankc, in order not to lia\'e 
any uneasine.ss on that side — the rest was disposed in 
reserve, part to occupy the eminence in rear of Jlont 
St. Jean, and part upon the ridge in rear of tlic field 
of battle, n liicli formed our position of retreat. 

“ In this slate of affairs, the battle was gained ; we 
occupied all the positions, which the enemy had pos- 
sessed at the outset of the battle. Our cavalry having^ 
been too soon and ill employed, we could no longer 
hope for decisive success ; but IMarshal Grouchy, hav- 
ing learned the movement of the Prussian corps, marched 
upon the rear of it, ensured us a signal success on the 
next'da}’. After eight hours’ fire and charges of in- 
fantry and cavalry, all the army saw with joy the vic- 
tory gained, and the field of battle in our power. 

“ At half-after eight o’clock, the four battalions of 
the middle guard, who had been sent to the ridge on 
the other side of Mont St. Jean, to support the cuiras- 
siers, being greatly annoyed by the grape-shot, endea- 
voured to carry the batteries nith the bayonet. At the 
end of the day," a charge directed against their flank, 
by several English squadrons, put them in disorder. 
The fugitives recrossed the ravine. Several regiments, 
which were near at hand, seeing some troops belonging 
to the, guard in confusion, believed it was the old 
guard, and, in consequence, fled in disorder. Cries 
of is lost, the guard is driven bach, were heard on 
every side. The soldiers even pretend that on many 
points ill-disposed persons cried out. Save who can. 
However this may be, a complete panic at oUce spread 
itself throughout the whole field of battle, and the 
troops threw themselves in the greatest disorder on the 
.line of communication; soldiers, cannoneers, caissons, 
all pressed to this point; the old guard, which was in 
reserve, was infected, and was itself hurried along. 

“ In an instant, the whole army was nothing but a 
mass of confusion ; all the soldiers, of all arms, were 
mixed p&le-mele, and it was utterly impossible to form 
a single corps. The enemy, who perceived this asto- 
nishing confusion, immediately attacked with their ca- 
valry, and increased the disorder ; and such was thp 
confusion, owing to night coming on, that it was im- 
possible to rally the troops, and point out to them their 
error. Thus terminated the battle, a day of false ma- 
nceuvres was rectified, the greatest success ensured for 
the next day, yet all was lost by a moment of panic 
terror. Even the body-guard drawn up by the side of 
the emperor, was disorganized and overthrown by an 
overwhelming force, and there was then nothing else 
to be done but to follow the torrent. The parks of re- 
serve, all the baggage which had not repassed the 
Sambre, in short every thing that was on the field of 


battle, remained in the power of the enemy. It was 
impossible to wait for the troops on our right ; every 
one knows what the bravest army in the world is when 
thus mixed and thrown- info confusion, and when its 
organization no longer exists. 

“ The emperor crossed the Sambre at Charleroi, at 
five o’clock in the morning of the 19th. Philippeville 
and Avesnes have been given as the points of re-nnion. 
Prince Jerome, General Morand, and other generals, 
have there already rallied a part of the army. Mar- 
shal Grouchy, with the corps on the right, is moving 
on the lower Sambre. 

“ The loss of the enemy tnust have been very great, 
if we may judge from the number of sthndards we 
have taken from them, and from the retrograde move- 
ments which they have made; — ^ours cannot be calcu- 
lated till after the troops shall bare Been collected. 
Previous to the confusion which took place, we had al- 
ready experienced a very considerable loss, particu- 
larly in otir cavalry, so fatally, though so bravely, en- 
gaged. Notwithstanding these losses, this brave cavalry 
constantly kept the position it had taken from the Eng- 
lish, and only abandoned it when the tumult and dis- 
order of the field of battle forced it. In the midst of 
the night, and the obstacles which encumbered 'their 
route, it could not preserve its organization. 

“The artillery was as usual covered with glory. The 
carriages belonging^ to the head-quarters remained in 
their ordinary position; no retrograde movement being 
judged necessary. In the course of the night they fell 
into the enemy’s hands. 

“Such was the result of the battle of Mont St. Jean, 
so glorious for the French armies, and yet so fatal.” 


M.illSHAL X'Wi'’s .ICCOUXT, IX A lETTfeR TO THE DUKE 
OF OTRANTO. 

“ M. LE Due 

“ The most false and defamafoiy reports have been 
publicly circulated for some days, respiting the con- 
duct which I have pursued during this short and unfor- 
tunate campaign. The journals have repeated these 
odious calumnies, and appear to lend them credit. 
After having fought during twenty-five years for my 
countrj', after having shed my blood for its glory and 
independence,, an attempt is made to accuse me of 
treason ; and maliciously to mark me out to the people, 
and the army ifselfi as the author of the disaster it has 
just experienced. 

“Compelled to break silence, while it is always 
painful to speak of oneself, and particularly to repel 
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■calumnies, I address myself to you, sir, as the presi- 
dent of the provisional government, in order to lay 
before you a brief and faithful relation of the events 
I have .witnessed.' On the 11th of June, I received an 
order from the minister of n ar lo repair to the imperial 
head-quarters. I had no command, and had no infor- 
mation upon the force and composition of the army. 
Neither-the emperor nor his minister had given me any 
previous hint, from whidh I could anticipate that I 
.should be employed in the present campaign ; I was 
.consequently taken unprepared, without hoises, with- 
-out equipage, and without money; and I was obliged 
to borrow the necessary expenses of my journey. I 
arrived on the 12th at Laon, on the 13th at Avesnes, 
.and, on the 14th, at Beaumont. I purchased, in this 
last city, two horses from the Duke of Treviso, with 
which I proceeded on the 15lh, to Charleroi, accom- 
panied by my first, aide-de-camp, the only officer I had 
with me. I arrived at the moment when the enemy, 
attacked by our light troops, was retreating upon 
Fleurus and Gosselies. 

“ The emperor immediately ordered me to put my- 
.self at the head of the first and second corps of infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Generals d’Erlqp and Reille, 

( of the divisions of light cavalry of Lieutenant-General 
.Pire, ofthe division of light cavalry of the guard under 
the command of Lieutenants-General Lefebvre Des- 
nouettes and Colbert, and of two divisions of cavalry 
of Count Valmy, forming altogether eight divisions of 
infantry and four of cavalry. With these troops, a part 
of which only 1 had as yet under my immediate com- 
,mand, I pursued the enemy, and forced him to eva- 
cuate Gosselies, Frasne, Millet, and Heppiegnies. 
There I took up a position for the night, witli the ex- 
ception of the first corps, which was still at Marchiennes, 
•and which did not join me until the following day. 

“ On the 16th, I was ordered to attack the English in 
their position at Les Quatre Bras. We advanced to- 
wards the enemy with an enthusiasm difficult to be 
described. Nothing could resist our impetuosity. The 
battle became general, and victory was no longer doubt- 
ful; when, at the moment that I intended to bring up 
the first corps of infantry, which had been left by me in 
reserve at Frasne, I learned that the emperor had dis- 
posed of it, without acquainting me of the circum- 
stance, as well as of the division of Girard of the 
second corps, that he might direct them upon St. 
Amaud, and to strengthen his left wing, which was 
warmly engaged with the- Prussians. The shock which 
this intelligence gave me confounded me. Having now 
under my command only three divisions, instead ofthe 
eight upon which I calculated, I was obliged to re- 
nounce the hopes of victory; and; in spite of all my, 


-efforts, notwithstanding the intrepidity and devotion of 
my troops, I could not do more than maintain myself 
in my position till tile close of the day. About nine 
o’clock, the fiist corps was returned to me by the empe- 
ror, to whom it had been of no service. Thus twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men were absolutely paralyzed, 
and were idly paraded, during the whole of the battle, 
from the right. to the left, and the left to the right, 
without firing a shot. 

“ I cannot help suspending these details'for a mo- 
-ment, to call your attention to all the melancholy conse- 
quences of this false movement, and, in general, of -the 
bad disposition during the whole of the day. By ,what 
fatality, for example, did the emperor, instead of direct- 
ing all his forces .against Lord Wellington, ,who would 
have been taken unawares, and could not have, resisted, 
consider this attack as secondary? How could the 
emperor, after the passage of the Sambre, conceive it 
possible to fight two battles on the same day? I^was 
to oppose forces double ours, and to do what the mili- 
tary men who were witnesses of it can scarcely yet 
comprehend. Instead of this, had he left a corps. of 
observation to watch the Prussians, and marched with 
his most powerful masses to support me, the English 
army would undoubtedly have been destroyed between 
Les Quatre' Bras and Gemappe; and that position, 
.which separated the two allied armies, beings once in 
our power, would have afforded the emperor an oppor- 
tunity of outflanking the right of the Prussians, and of 
crushing them in their turn. The general opinion in 
France, and especially in the army, was, that the empe- 
ror would have bent his whole efforts to annihilate, first 
the English army ; and circumstances were favourable 
for the accomplishment of such a project: biit. fate 
ordered it otherwise. 

“ On the 17th, the army marched in the direction of 
.Mont St. Jean. 

“ On the 18lh, the battle commenced at one o’clock, 
and though the bulletin which details it makes no men- 
tion of me, it is'not necessary for me to say that Ii was 
engaged in it. Lieutenant-General Count Drouet has 
already spoken of that battle in the chamber of peers. . 
His narration is accurate, with the exception of some 
important facts which he has passed over in silence,^or 
of which he was ignorant, and which it is now my duty 
Jo disclose- About seven o’clock in the evening, after 
.the most' dreadful carnage which I have ever witnessed. 
General Labedoyere came to me with a message from 
the emperor, that Marshal Grouchy had arrived on our. . 
right, and attacked the left of the united English and 
Prussians. This general officer, in riding along the 
lines, spread this intelligence among the soldiers, 
whose Courage and devotion remained unshaken,, and: 
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,w]jo gave new proors of them at tliat moment, notwitli- 
standing llie fatigue with which they were exhau'sted. 
What was niy astom'shmeuf, (I should rather say indig- 
nation,) when I learned, inuncdiatply afterwards, that, 
so far from IMarshal Grouchy having arrived to our sup- 
port, as the whole army had been assured, hetwceti 
forty and fifty thousand rrussians were attacking our 
extreme right, and forcing it to retire ! 

“ Whether the emperor was deceived with regard to 
the time when the marshal could support him, or whe- 
ther the advance of the marshal was retarded by the 
efforts of the enemy longer than was calculated upon, 
tne fact is, that at the moment when his arrival was 
announced to us, he was still only at T'^avre upon the 
Dyle, uliich to us was the same as if he had been a 
hundred leagues from the field of battle. 

“ A short time afterwards, I saw four regiments of 
the middle guard advancing, led on by the emperor. 
With these troops he wished to renew the attack, and 
to penetrate the centre of the enemy. lie ordered me j 
to lead them on. Generals, officers, and soldiers, all 
displayed the greatest intrepidity,- but this body of 
troops was too weak long to resist the forces opposed to 
'it by the enemy, and we were soon compelled to re- 
nounce the hope which this attack had for a few mo- 
ments inspired. General Friant was struck by a ball at 
my side, and !• myself had my horse killed, and fell 
under it. The brave men who have survived this ter- 
rible battle, will, I trust, do me the justice to state, that 
they saw me on foot, with sword in hand, during the 
whole of the evening, and that I was one of the last 
who quitted the scene of carnage at the moment when 
retreat could no longer be prevented. At the same 
time, the Prussians continued their offensive move- 
ments, and our right sensibly gave way. The English 
also advanced in their turn. There yet remained to us 
four squares of the old guard, to protect our retreat. 
These brave grenadiers, the flow'er of the army, forced i 
successively to retire, yielded ground foot by foot, until 
finally overpowered by numbers, they were almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Prom that moment the retrograde 
movement was decided, and the army formed nothing 
but a confused mass. There was not, however, a total 
rout, nor the cry of Save who cati, as has been calum- 
niously stated in the bulletin. As for myself, being 
constantly in the Vear-guard, n bid) I followed on foot, 
having bad all my horses killed, worn out with fatigue, 
coverert with contusions, and having* no longer strength 
to walk, I owe my life to a corporal, who supported me 
in the march, and did not abandon me during the re- 
treat. At eleven at night,’ I met Lieutenant-General 
Lefebvre Desnouettes; and one of bis officers. Major 
Schmidt, had the generosity to give me the only horse 


that remained to him. In this manner I arrived at 
Marchienno-au-Pon(, at four o’clock in the morning, 
alone, witfiout any officers of my staff, ignorant of the 
fate of the emperor, of whojn, before the end of the 
haltlc, I had entirely lo'-t sight, and who, I had reason 
to beJiove, was either killed or taken prisoner. Gene- 
ral Pamphile Lactoix, chief of the staff' of the second 
corps, whom I found in this city, haring told me that 
the emperor was at Charleioi, I supposed that his 
majesty intended to place himself at the head of Mar- 
shal Grouchy's cm ps, to cover the Sambre, and to facili- 
tate to the troops the means of rallying near Avesnes; 
and will) this pei-sunsion I proceeded to Beaumont; but 
parties of cavalry following us too closely, and having 
.already intercepted the roads of Maiibeuge and Phi- 
lippcvillc, I became sensible of the total impossibility 
of arresting a single soldier on that point to oppose the 
progress of the victorious enemy. I continued my 
march upon • Avosiics, nhere 1 could obtain no intelli- 
gence concerning the emperor. 

“ In this state of things, Paving no intelligence of his 
majesty, nor of the major-general, the disorder increas- 
ing every instant, and, with the exception of some vete- 
I rans of the regiments of the guard and of (he line, 
every onepumiiing his own inclination, I determined to 
proceed immediately to Paris by St, Quentin, and dis- 
close, as quickly as possible, tbe true state of affairs to 
the minister of nnr, that be might send some fresh 
fioops to me'ot the anvy, and rapidly adopt the measures 
which circumstances required. At my arrival at Bour- 
gef, three Icngnes from Paris, I learned that the empe- 
ror had passed through that place at nine o’clock in the 
morning. ‘ 

“ Such, M. le Due, is a faithful bistory of this calami- 
tous campaign. ' > i ■ 

“ I now ask those who have survived that fine and 
numerous army,' how I can be accused of tbe disasters 
of wbicb it Las been the victim, and of nhich our mili- 
tary annals furnish no example. I have, it is said, be- 
trayed my country — I who, to serve it, have shewn a 
zeal which 1 have perhaps carried too far; but, this 
calumny is not and cannot be supported by any fact or 
any presumption. Whence have these odious reports, 
which spread with frightful rapidity, arisen? If, in the 
inquiries which I have made on this subject, I bad ’not 
feared almost as much to discover as to be ignorant of 
the truth, I should declare that every circumstance 
proves that I have been basely’ deceived, and that it is 
attempted to cover, under the veil'of Ireason^the errois 
and extravagancies of this 'campaign; errors which 
have not been' avowed in the bulletins thai have ap- 
peared, and against which I have in vain raised that 
voice of truth which I will yet cause to resound m the 
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chamber of pobrs. I expect from the justice of your 
excellency, and from your kindness to me, that you 
■will cause this letter to be inserted in the journals, and 
give it the greatest possible publicity. 

“ I renew to your excellency, &g. 

“ Marshal Prince of the blosKWA. 
“ Paris, Jane 26t7i, 1815.” 


5IARSHAL DE GRODCIIy’s ACCOUNT OF THE AFFAIR AT 
W'AVRE. 

“Dinant,Jtme20th, 1815. 

“It was not till after seven in the evening of the 18lb 
of June that 1 received the letter of the Duke of Dal- 
matia, which directed me to march on St, Lambert, and 
to attack General Bulow. I fell in uitli tlie enemy as I 
was marching on Wavre. He was immediately driven 
into Wavre; and General Vaudamme’s corps attacked 
that town, and was warmly engaged. The portion of 
Wavre on the right of the Dylcwas carried; but much 
difficulty was experienced in debouching on the other 
side. General Girard was wounded by a ball in the 
breast, while endeavouring to carry the mill of Bielge, 
in order to pass the river, but in Mhich he did not suc- 
ceed, and Lieutenant-general Aix had been killed in 
the attack on the toon. In this state of things, being 
impatient to co-operate with your majesty’s army on 
that important day, I detached several corps to force 
the passage of the Dyle, and march against Bulow. 
The corps of Vandamme, in the mean time, maintained 
the attack on Wavre, and on the mill, whence the 
enemy shmved an intention to debouch, but which I 
did not conceive he o'as capable of effecting. I arrived 
at Eimale, passed the river, and the heights were car- 
lied by the division of Vichery and the cavalry. Night 
'did not permit us to advance further, and I no longer 
heard the cannon on the side where your majesty was 
engaged. 

“I halted in this situation until day-light. Wavre 
and Bielge were occupied by the Prussians, who, at 
three in the morning of the 18lh, attacked in their turn, 
wishing to take advantage of the difficult position in 
which 1 was, and expecting to drive me into the dehle, 
and take the artdlery which had debouched, and make 
me repass the Dyle. Their efforts were fruitless. The 
Prussians w^ere repulsed, and the village of Bielge 
taken. The brave General Penney u'as kdled. 

“ General Vandamme then passed one of his divisions 
by Bielge, and carried wdth ease the heights of Wavre, 
and, along the whole of my line, the success was com- 
plete. I was in front of Eozierne, preparing' to march 


on Brussels when I received the sad intelligence of the 
loss of the battle of Waterloo. The officer who brought 
it informed me, that your majesty w’as retreating on 
the Sambre, without being able to indicate any parti- 
cular point on which I should direct my march. I 
ceased to pursue, and began my retrograde movement. 
The retreating enemy did not think of following me. 
Learning that the enemy had already passed the Sam-, 
bre, and was on my flank, and not being sufficiently 
strong to make a diversion in favour of your majesty, 
without compromising the army which I commanded, 
I marclied on Namur. At this moment, the columns in 
the rear were attacked. That of the left made a retro- 
' grade movement sooner than was expected, which en- 
dangered for a moment the retreat of the left ; but good 
dispositions soon repaired every thing, and two pieces 
I which had been taken, were recovered by the brave 
'twentieth dragoons, who, besides, took an howitzer 
from the encm}’. We entered Namur without loss. 
The long defile which extends from this place to Di- 
naiif, in which only a single column can march, and 
the embarrassment aiising from the numerous transports 
of wounded, rendered it necessary to hold for a consi- 
derable tune the town, in which I had not the means 
of blowing up the bridge. I intrusted the defence of 
Namur to General Vandamme, who, with his usual in- 
trepidity, maintained himself there till eight in the 
evening'; so that nothing' was left behind, and I occu- 
pied Dinant. ' 

“ The enemy has lost some thousands of men in the 
attack on Namur, where the contest was very obstinate; 
the troops have performed their duty in a manner wor- 
thy of praise. - ' 

(Signed) " De Grouchy.” 


To these official accounts we shall subjoin the following 
RELATION BY A FRENCH OFFICER, 

which the great poet Walter Scott has pronounced to 
be “ an incomparahle history of the battle, and, indeed, 
the onlt/ authentic narrative of all the incidents of the 
battle of Waterloo — 

“The army of the North, on its arrivid at Beaumont, 
joined that of the Ardennes, commanded by Van- 
damme, whose head-quarters were at Furnay. The 
army of the Moselle, under General Girard, quitting 
Metz by forced marches, debouched in the same period 
by Philippeville, and brought itself likewise into line. 
Thus the army of the North consisted of five corps of 
infantry, under the command of the Lieutenant-gene- 
rals D’Erlon, Eeille, Vandamme, Girard, and the C • > 
•T 
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I de Lobau. The cavalry, commanded in chief by Mar- 
shal Grouchy, -was divided into four corps, under the 
orders of Generals Pajol, Excelmaus, Milhaud, and 
Kellernian. 

“ The imperial g’uard, which was composed of twenty 
thousand men, formed the nucleus of this fine army, 
which was followed by a considerable materiel of ar- 
tillery, perfectly well equipped, and in the best possible 
condition, as well as a great many pontoons. Beside 
the battering-train attached, to each division, every 
torps of the army had its park of reserve. The guards, 
in particular, bad a magnificent artillery, almost wholly 
composed of, new pieces. 

“ These chosen troops, might amount to about one 
hundred and fifty thousand effective men, of wdiich 
twenty thousand were cavalry, accompanied with three 
hundred pieces of ordnance. But, already in' the in- 
terior of their own country^ the troops evinced a want* 
of discipline, which constitutes the strength of armies, 
and the security of the countries to which they belong. 

“Regardless of their unhappy countrymen, who ma- 
nifested the greatest zeal in furnishing every kind of 
subsistence in their power, the French soldiers treated 
them with the most cruel rigour, and considered plun- 
der as one of their most incontestable privileges, and 
made a, sort of merit in giving themselves up to every 
species of excess. 

- “Every where they sacked the houses; and, under 
pretext of searching for provisions, burst open the 
doors'^, broke open the closets, ill-treated the peasants, 
and seized upon whatever they chose. ‘ They had taken 
the field,’ they, said, ‘ and the war could not be car- 
ried on without them consequently every thing was 
allowed them, and they gave a full scope to their taste 
for plunder — a taste which can only be compared, for 
the ravages committed during a ten years’ war, to the 
excursions of barbaroui^hordes upon the-lands of their 
neighbours. In this manner, roaming from house 
tf» house, from granary to granary, from one cellar to 
another, the soldiers returned to their camp loaded 
with plunder, after having barbarously destroyed what 
they could not carry away. The peasant considered 
himself unusually fortunate, if, after enduring all sorts 
of abuse and ill-treatment, he escaped their vengeance, 
by leaving his all to their discretion, i 

“To this infamous pillage, the greater part of the 
officers opposed but a feeble resistance ; nay, they even 
tolerated if, under the readj’^ excuse, ‘ >Fe must not 
be too severe : the soldier must live.’ And, whilst 
.the soldier had bis subsistence, it may be easily con- 
ceived the officer had an abundance, and^was only per- 
plexed by the difficulty of choice. 

“ Do we recognise here, it may be asked, the frank 


and loyal character of the French officer? Certainly 
not. ^But let not the French name be disgraced in the 
estimation, of posterity, because, the officers of Buona- 
parte were not those of Turenne and 'Filleroi. In the 
midst of this herd of lawless and unprincipled devas- 
tators, there were not wanting many men of honour 
and principle, who lamented over this frightful dis- 
order, and who served with profound regret in this re- 
bellious army, but who endeavoured to persuade them- 
selves that it was their duty to defend their country- 
under any leader. A principle of military honour kept 
them firm to their post. They were indifferent to Na- 
poleon, but they were attached to France, 
i .“ Nor was it, perhaps, possible to repress those dis- 
orders in an army which had been formed to them'by 
the habit and example of twenty years. It was, in 
fact, by this system of brigandage, that Napoleon had 
succeeded in so firmly attaching the soldiers to his name 
and cause. 

“ The country which the troops were traversing, co- 
vered with wheat already browning, promised a luxu- 
riant harvest: but this abundance existed in vain ; woe 
to the fields through which was the passage of the 
army; and still more so to those which became the 
position of a camp. ,In a few moments, the labour and 
gift of the year were trodden under foot by men and 
horses, or torn up by the roots for fodder. 

“ The interior of the army was distracted by intes- 
tine divisions and anarchy. It seemed as if the dif- 
ferent corps were animated with a hatred of each other, 
and that open war existed between them. Above all, 
there was no agreement between the chiefs. 

“ When a commandant of a column, or a regiment, 
arrived at the place which it was to occupy, he seized 
upon whatever was found there, without any regard to 
who might come after him. A guard was placed upon 
those houses which furnished any.supplies, and, with- 
out any otiier right than that of being the fiist occu- 
pied, every share oas denied. Frequently, indeed, 
they fell upon the sentries, and a disgraceful conflict 
ensued. . In this manner a number of men were wound- 
ed, and some were actually killed. 

“The impetinl guard conducted themselves with 
great arrogance towards the other troops, and oere 
particularly hated by them; and, for the disdain which 
they showed towards others, they were themselves per- 
secuted in their turn, whenever they were not strong 
enough to give the law. 

“The cavalry, in like manner, insulted the infantry , 
w'ith every kind of outrage; and the infantry menaced 
the. cavalry with their bayonets, and nffected to despise 
them. Such was the condition of the army nhich w.as 
marched upon the frontiers to protect and defend the 
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dlircns: tlicy lind put tliom in n condition not to dread 
the presence of n most ferocious enemy. 

' “In this state tlicy proceeded by forced inarches: 
the ivcatlier, althonirh constantly showery, had neVer- 
ihcless been tolerably fine, so that the roads did not 
impede the march of the artiller}’ and carriages. The 
movements were eflected with a celerity bordering 
upon precipitation. It was evidently the intention to 
surprise the enemy by an unexpected appearance, nnd 
these rapid marches rendered n sudden irruption into 
Belgium highly probable. 

“On the 14th the whole army was found united in line 
upon the extreme frontier; and the uncertainty which 
had hitherto subsisted respecting the intention of the 
manreuvres, caused the publication of a jiroclamntion, 
which was inserted in the order of the day, and read at 
the licad of each regiment. 

“ This proclamation was received with transports of joy 
and loud acclamations by the multitude of ignorant sol- 
diers, to whom a few high-sounding words which they 
do not understand, seem the very height of eloquence. 
The proclamation itself wears the same stamp with all 
the other productions of Napoleon, and only diflers 
from them in greater extravagance nnd absurdity. 
Whoever weighed the incoherent declamation of that 
rain-glorious prophet, looked on it with pity. Mean- 
while it increased the public inquietude by laying open 
the whole extent of the dangers uhich Buonaparte in- 
tended to brave. The chiefs, however, were delighted 
with the precision of their routes, and recognised the 
presence of the great man in those scientific combi- 
nations, by which all the masses of the army, after cn- 
cumb’erinn: each other’s march, seemed all at once to 
•rise from the ground, and find themselves ranged in 
line by the effect of magic. Such is the power of pre- 
possession. . ' . 

- “ On the I5th, at break of day, this army broke up 
for the Belgic territor}'. The second division attacked 
the Pru^sian outposts, and pumued them as far as l\Iar- 
chienne-au-Pont; the cavalry of this body had to charge 
several corps of infantry different times, which the}' 
drove back, took some hundreds of prisoners, and the 
Prussians were obliged to recross tlie Sambre. The 
.light cavalry of the centre followed the second division 
'on the road to Charleroi/ and, chasing away in diflerent 
charges such of the enemy as they met, drove the whole 
to the other side. While numerous sharp-shooters de- 
fended the approach to the bridge, the Prussians were 
employed' in rendering it impassable, in order to re- 
tard ‘ our march', and . afford them time to evacuate 
the city; but being too closely pushed, they were un- 
, able to'destroy it effectually, and our men soon removed 
all difficulties to their passage over it. ' About' noon 
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their work was completed, nnd the light cavalry took 
possession of Charleroi. 

“ The second corps, in the moan time, having effect' 
cd a passaiio lower down the river pt SInrchicniic, ad- 
vnneed upon Gossclic.s, a large town upon the opposite 
side of the river, nnd through which was a road to 
Brussels. The object of this movement was to prevent 
the Prussians from retiring upon this point, when they 
should bo driven from Charleroi by the attack which 
was then proceeding. The Prussians, thus forced in 
front, and anticipated upon our flank, retired upon 
FIcurus, where they began to occupy themselves in 
concentrating their army. 

“Whilst the Prussians were employed in this ope- 
ration, they had to sustain themselves against tho re- 
peated attacks of our divisions, uho unceasingly inter- 
‘rupted them whilst taking their position. 

“The presence of Buonaparte so electrified , the 
French troops, that the division.s, ns fast ns they arrived, 
threw themselves upon tho enemy with such irresistible' 
impetuosit}', ns to bear down every thing before them. 
They scarcely discharged a musket, but, with fixed 
b.a 3 'oncts, dashed into tho thickest of the enemy’s 
masses. , • ' 

“ Tho squadrons of Napoleon’s body-guard made so-, 
veral charges upon the Prussian infantry; in one o^ 
u hich, General Lctort, Colonel of the dragoons of the 
guard, reccivotl a mortal wound. The French finally 
succeeded in driving the enemy from all his positions 
on the .Sambre. 

“Towards night the combat ceased; and Buonaparte, 
after having left the third corps on it.< route towards 
Namur, and the second at Gosselies upon the road to 
Brussels, returned to Charleroi as his head-quarters. 
The remainder of the army occupied the surrounding 
villages. The results of these diflerent engageihents 
weie a thousand prisoners, the passage of the Sambre; 
and the possession of Charleroi and its magazines. 

“ But it was a still more signal advantage, that it coir-- 
firmed the courage of the troops by success. Napoleon 
availed himSclf of this success, and of its fruits, accord- 
ing to his usual system. 

“ The prisoners were paraded with the artifice of a pro- 
cession at a theatre, by the effect of which a few bands, 
carefully repeated, and systematically re-introduced, - 
appear - to be an army. Thus the prisoners were 
marched in presence of different divisions from the front 
to the rear. The air resounded with the cries of Vive 
VEmpereur ! and the soldiers believed every thing done- 
in this auspicious commencemenl; of the campaign. ,,In 
the beginning of this day, the Prussian army, consisting- 
of four corp.s, were encamped on the line' of the Sam- 
bre; they fell back to' their points of concentration. 
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Flewus, Namur, Cmcy, and Hannut. The principal | devastated fields, to recognise the various ufensiis 
corps engaged with us was that of General Zeithen. which constituted their property, and to collect the 
This general was at Fleurus, where he received us wreck. 

bravely. «We now learned, that the Pmssian out-posts, al- 

“BlucEer was informed of these events in the course though on their guard, were surprised ; and that, far 
of the afternoon, and immediately ordered bis other from expecting an aggression so hasty and so serious, 
three corps (those at Namur, Cincy, and Hannut) to the allies were intending, in the course of a few days, 
advance by a forced march to Sombref, about -four to enter the French territory. 

miles from Fleurus, where he intended to put himself “Thte inhabitants themselves were thunder-struck at 
at their head, and give us battle on the following day, our appearance, at a time when they thought us em- 
“ The whole of the French army was now iu the terri- 1 ployed in securing our own frontiers . from invasion, 
tory of Belgium, in the midst of the new subjects of! They spoke very ill of the Prussians, whom they repre- 
the kingdom of the Nethetherlands, who welcomed us j sented as very extortionate, and who daily ill-treated 
with acclamations, as their deliverers, and asserted tiiem. 

that they only waited for our arrival to rise en masse in I “ From these reports, which conveyed no positive 
favour of oar cause. | information, every one formed bis own opinion upon 

“We found, in fact, a few groups of peasants at the j the probable result of the campaign. The general idea 
entrance of the villages we passed through, who came j was, that the allied army not being united, could not 
to meet us with cries of Feue VEmpereur ! they did not | effect its concentration; that the divided corps, sharply 
appear however to be animated by a sincere enthusi- I pursued, and turned on every side, would make, but a 
asm; and, to speak freely, they rather resembled hired feeble defence. That Lord Wellington would be lo- 
criens, than citizens, who were anxious to express their j tally disconcerted by this unexpected movement, and 
real sentiments. ' < j that all bis plans for the campaign would be rendered 

“ They received ua as conquerors, whose good-will it j abortive. 

VV/as necessary to conciliate; or .rather, they were the! “ Besides this, the troops bad such entire confidence 
JJriends of the strongest party, and their exclamations | in Buonaparte, whose combinations were considered as 
evidently meant thus; ‘We are willing to be French 1 certain as they were admirable, that nothing was now 
subjects, if your bayonets give the law. Do not plun- | thought of but the destruction of the English, or a 
der us, do not ravage our fields; but treat us as your I precipitate embarkation, a speedy anival upon the 
cduntrymen.’ . j Rhine, amidst the shouts of the Belgians, risen in mass, 

“These supplications, however, were disregarded; j and eager for the opportunity of rejoining their old 
and notwithstanding the confidence our soldiers gave | companions in arras. 

to these friendly dem.onstrations, they treated them as 1 “At three o’clock, on the morning of the 16lh, the 
their most decided enemies: devastation and rapine j columns which remained on the right bank of the Sam- 
every where marked the march of the army. No j bre, put themselves in motion, and passed the river, 
sooner had the troops taken up a temporary position in I when the whole army advanced forward. The com- 
tljG neighbourhood of some village, than they rushed j mand of the left wing, consisting of the first and se- 
like a torrent upon the ill-fated houses; provisions, j cond divisions of infantry, and four corps of cavalry, 
drink, furniture, and clothes, all disappeared in an in- j was given to Marshal Ncy, uho had arrived the pre- 
Btant. A village near which they had encamped, when I ceding evening at head-quarters, and received orders- 
they quitted it the next morning, presented only a vast j to march by Gosselics and Frasnes on the road to 
heap of ruins, around which lay dispersed, all that had j Brussels. 

- served as the furniture of the bouses. | “.The centre, composed of the third, fourth, and 

“The surrounding country, which was for the most I sixth divisions, the reserve, and a numerous body of 
part covered with corn, seemed to have been destroyed j cavalry, forming ibe mass of tlie arhiy, directed itself 
by a hail-storm; and the places where the bivouac-fires upon Fleurus. Marsha! Grouchy, with the cavalry of 
had been made, remained black, and, scattered over the Pajol, and some haltalions of foot, manmuvred touards 
meadons and corn-fields, non’ reduced to stubble, ap- j the village of Sombref, on the road to Namur, 
peared like places struck witli lightning, “They soon discovered the Prussian army; the chief 

“The instant the troops departed, (lie inhabitants, j masses of nhich appeared in close columns, crowning 
overwhelmed with terror, the n omen dissolved in tears, j the upland levels that surround the mill of Bussi, 
the children half naked and seized with horror, emerged j and stretching in amphitheatre through the whole 
in swarms from their hiding-places, and ran over llicir I length of a sloping hill, in front of which was a deep 
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ravino, tufted with tlilchcts, (hat oxleiulcd in front of 
the whole line. Its rioht rested on the village of St. 
Amand, its centre at Ligny, and its left stretched be- 
yond the reach of (he eye towards Soinhrcf, Gomblonx, 
and the Nainnr road. All lliesc villag^os, which are 
large, and built on uneven and broken ground, arc in 
front of the ravine, and wore lined with infantry. Having 
duly recognised the position, Buonaparte ordered (he 
suitable dispositions to attack it. Ilis mind, his eye, his 
whole deportment, were now on fire. 

.“The Jirsl corps, which made a position of our left, 
together M.iUi two divisions of heavy cavalry, was 
posted in (he rear of the village of Frasnes, a little to 
the right of the high road to Brussels, so as to be in 
readiness to move towards any point in which it might 
be wanted. The third cor})s was directed in columns 
of attack upon the village of St. Amand. 

"Tlicyoiirlh advanced upon Ligny, having (ho guard, 
the sixth cor]js, and a numerous cavalrj’ in reserve. 
Marshal Grouchj-, with the divisions on the right, made 
his advance towards Sotnbref. Tlie third corps began 
the fire in attacking the village of St. Amand, where it 
met with an obstinate resistance. It carried it, how- 
ever, at the point of the bayonet, but was again charged 
by the enemy, and compelled to abandon it. 

“ In the mean time, (he fourth corps precipitated 
itself with great alacrity upon Ligny, and a despe- 
rate conflict was commenced upon this point. Each 
party fought with the greatest obstinacy, and for a 
long time there appeared no thought of yielding on 
either side. 

“ At the same moment, our two wings had come to 
the engagement with the opposite wings of the enemy; 
onr right, directing itself against the enemy at Sombref, 
wliilst our left advanced against Fr.asncs. 

“ Every part of both armies (with the exception of 
our reserve) was thus engaged; the affair therefore was 
now general, and the cannonade, increasing every in- 
stant, roared in tremendous horror along the lines. 

“ Tlie combat w'as kept up on both sides with equal 
obstinacy. It is impossible to form an idea of the fury 
which animated the soldiers of the two parties against 
each other; it seemed as if each of (hem had a perso- 
nal injury to revenge, and had found in his adversary 
Jiis most implacable enemy. The French would give 
no quarter; the Prussians, they said, had vowed to 
massacre all the French that should fall into their 
bands: these menaces were particularly addressed to 
the guard, against whom they appeared to have an un- 
common spite. In fact, on both sides the carnage was 
awful in the extreme. 

“The villages which formed the theatre of action 
were taken and retaken several times with a horrible 


butchery; (hose of St. Amand and Ligny, especially, 
were disputed with invincible ohstinac}'. 

“ The French however contrived to lodge therfiselvcs 
in the church-yard of .St. Amand, and to maintain them- 
selves (here, in spite of the ropctited attempts of the 
Prussians to dislodge them. But (here was one terri- 
ble moment, where (he success was so doubtful on that 
point that Buonaparte sent in all baste for the first 
corps to reinforce them. 

“ The left wing, which was now sharply engaged 
with the English army, against which it bad the advan- 
tage, and had driven them from the heights of Frasnes 
to the farm of Qnatre Bras, where they had taken a 
position, found itself considerably weakened. But 
wh.at had nearly caused the total loss of the battle, 
was the imprudence of Buonaparte in not apprising 
Marshal Ney of his having withdrawn a part of his 
troops. 

“ The first corps had set oft’ about an hour to march 
towards .St. Amand, when the English army, to which 
the Prince of Orange had brought numerous rcinfcft'ce- 
mcnls, took again in turn the offensive, and vigorously 
repulsed our riflemen and the columns of attack which 
followed them. The English cavalry, which was form- 
ed along (he Brussels road, occupied the whole border 
of an extensive wood on the left of it. 

“ Along the whole length of this border there was 
a hollow road, which had the appearance of a ranine, 
and plains covered with rye of a tolerable size sepa- 
rated this road from the wood, the right of which was. 
occupied by the French, to a certain extent. In a mo- 
ment those plains were covered with numerous batta- 
lions formed in squares, supported by a formidable 
cavalry, who advanced with great confidence, and 
threatened to force our lino. Our troops appeared in- 
timidated, and recoiled Svith a sort of panic. 

“ The moment was very pressing’, and it was neces- 
sary to ha.stcn the reserves. Marshal Ney, however, 
who was little- alarmed at these attempts, as he relied 
on the first corps, sent an order for them to march in- 
stantly to the spot, and to charge the enemy. But what 
was his astonishment and confusion, when he found 
that Buonaparte had otherwise disposed of them! 

" He immediately ordered (he eighth and the eleventh 
cuirassiers, who happened to be at hand, to charge the 
first battalions. This charge was executed with the 
greatest resolution ; but these battalions, being’ sup- 
ported from behind with the infantry uhich filled the 
M ood, were enabled to open such a terrible fire upon 
us, that our cuirassiers, being repelled in their attempt 
to pierce them, were obliged to make a wheel round ; 
and, as always happens in such cases, retired in much 
disorder. 

•U' 
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“ It wn'; in this chnrgc, ^^hirh, liowcTcr iiiifortunnfc, 
■wns executed with the greatest l)ravery, that a cuiras- 
sier of the eleventh regiment took a colour of the Eng- 
lish sixty-fourth regiment. The retrograde nmvcnient 
^vhich was now sensihly beginning, and the niidtitndc 
of wounded soldiers who threw themselves into the 
rear, began to excite an obvious terror amongst their 
comrades. 

“ Til 0 waggoners, the servants, the attendants of the 
camp of all kinds, saved themselves with precipitation; 
and, enmmunicating their panic to .all they met, soon 
cloggcil up the road to Charleroi. Tlic rout, indeed, 
in this point, (Ncy’s command,) was beginning to be 
complete ; every one was flying in confusion ; and the 
cry of the cnernu ! the cnetnij ! was general. 

“ The evil, however, was not, in fact, so groat as it 
appeared, and therefore was repaired. I^Iarshnl Nej-, 
the braVcsi amongst the brave, was not to be daunted 
or confotindcd by a slight disaster. General Rnussard. I 
with his division of cuirassiers, hastened in a long trot 
into the front of the English, and re-assured tlie fncfi- 
tivc-s hy his presence, and, in a considerable degree, 
re-established the battle. 

“Our infantry, Inking tbeir position upon the beigbfs 
of Frasnes, were compelled to abandon all tboughls of 
a more forward movement; they confined themselves, 
therefore, to maintaining their present position, and in 
this they succeeded. 

*' Snell was the effect of Napoleon’s withdrawing the 
first rorps from Marshal Ney. And (he first corps was 
ns usi h.ss to the emperor, ns it w<udd have been effec- 
tnnl to Marshal Ney ; as it was merely employed in 
ninrehing tmd relnmimr. 

“ In the meantime the fire conlinnetl with increased 
vivacity along the whole line, and partieularly towards 
Ligny, «hf re tlie greater part of both armies were as- 
sembled, and upon wbirb, therefore, eacli ilirected its 
principal e!Torl“. The cannonade, indeed, never re- 
laxed for an instant: and one artillery, ns fiir ns I 
could form a jndgnieiii from what I saw, inrule a m<rs! 
dreadl’id haroe in the Prussian colinnits, vrliieh. In iog 
pfo;t( «l in masses on tlie oppo-iste ridge of flilfs. and 
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the villagc-s, hnl the Prussians still retained their posi- 
tions heliind the ravines. Buonaparte had all along 
manmiivrcd so ns to he enabled to make a sudden move- 
ment upon the rear of the ravine ; ho saw that the 
orcasinn w.os now af hand, and he instantly directed 
•his imperial guani, and all his reserve, upon the vil- 
f.age of Lfgny. 

“ This hold and skilful movement had for its object 
to .separate the right of the Prussians from the rest .of 
their army, and thus to intercept it from making a rc- 
trciit upon Namur. • 

“ The guards, supported by a strong cavalry and 
j powerful nrlillciy, instantly pres.sed forward to the ra- 
vine, which tlicy cleared amidst a shower of balls, and 
the combat became dreadful. But nothing could with- 
stand the iinpotnosity of the French grenadiers, wlio 
cut their way with the most horrible carnage, our cn- 
v.alrv charging at the same time on all sides. At 
length, after the most ohelinate defence, tlie Prussians 
wore driven back, and loft us niasfers of ibe field of 
battle, covered with the dead, the dying, tlie wounded, 
some prisoners, and n few fiold-pieecs. The guards 
immediately possessed themselves of tlie .“lopes and 
uplands which were evacuated, and our cavniry pur- 
sued tliP fugitives. Puriiig this doeisivc operation nt 
Xiigny, (ho thinl corps were e ridenvonring to employ 
the Prussian right wing, in order divert their ntten- 
liou from what Imd passed. Hut they rc.adily saw 
through our ih'sign, and ofiected their retre.at to (Jem- 
bloux ami Nnnmr. 

"Tlie Freneh army prepared to push tlmir Mieeess ; 
hut the approach of night, and tlie latigiies oC the day, 
preVenInd it. Tluy conteiiteil themselves, therefore, 
with taking possession of all (he Prussian pn./s, nod, 
at leu o’clock, the fire had censed nbuig tin- olmh* litu'-. 

"A variety of eMravagapt reports nt re rircohstetl in 
onr .nrmv rispeel'iig ifu's hatlle. IM.irslinl llbtehrr IjvI, 
in Cu-f, n linrt-e kill'd nmler hint: ho ocs stnmud by 
the fill, nod siirroiutded by IVench euir-sssiers ; It wa*. 
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placed in constant opposition with the conqueror of liis 
states, was condemned to die by liis linnd. And the 
latter, they nnjrnrod hence, was again called to be bis 
successor. It was added, that Jerome himself had been 
struck by a spent bullet. We will not stop to examine | 
the truth of a fact of so trivial importance : but it is ob- ^ 
scrvablclhax this sort of shot never reaches any but great 
personages, whose valour it is inicresling to enhance. 
Every one agreed that Buonaparte had obtained his 
end in separating the Prussians and the EnglMi; and 
that, having so much ueakened the former, he had 
now only to encounter the latter. 

“ It was to realirc the hope of exterminating (he 
English, that, on the 17th, at day-break, Buonaparte, 
leaving behind him the third and fourth corps, toge- 
ther with the cavalry of General Pajol, under com- 
mand of ^larshal Grouch}', to natch the Prussians, 
marched with his reserve, and the sixth corps, towards 
Quatre Bras. 

“The English appeared to occupy the same positions 
as on the day preceding; and the I'rench army remain- 
ed till eleven o’elock in (he forenoon, observing (hem, 
and waiting for the troops from the right, whose arrival 
was delayed by heavy rains and cross-roads almost im- 
practicable. 

“Arrangements were made for the attack, and the 
united corps advanced in front of battle, along the 
• heights of Frasnes, when it was perceived that the 
English had manojuvred so ns to mask their retreat. 
The troops we saw on the plain, at the entrance of the 
wood, and on the Toad, were oidy a strong rear-guard 
to cover the same. Buonaparte set out in pursuit of 
them with his cavalry, and all the army urged its march 
to Brussels. 

- “ During this rapid march, the ardour of the troops 
was incredible ; they saw oidy in the expert and well- 
regulated retreat of the English, a total rout, which 
must terminate by their embarkation. Already they 
were promising themselves that they would no more 
make a stand, but that, giving up to llieir own resources, 
they would push on, abandoning Brussels to us, and 
regain tbeir vessels with all possible expedition. 

“ The artillery, infantry, and carriages, filed along 
with great embarrassment and, precipitation in the high 
road, covered with a tliick mud, while the cavalry 
marched by the sides, across corn-fields, which were 
every where very beautiful, and which they reduced 
to manure. 

“ The horses plunged up to the belly into this black 
soil, which was softened and extremely adhesive, and 
could not be detached without great difficulty; which 
materially retarded the marcli, and rendered it ex- 
tremely painful. On the road were found several Eng- 
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lish cttissomi, Avliich had been abtmdoned, and carriages 
with broken wliccls. 

“We passed over the field of battle of Quatre Bras, 
which was covered with dead bodies, and with wrecks, 
on which was also found a tolerable number of wound- 
ed French wlio had not been carried ofi'. "We could 
here judge bow destructive the affair had been to both 
parties; but, according to appearances, the loss of the 
English had been ranch greater than ours. The plains, 
which separated the wood uhero they were posted, 
from the high road, and particularly the borders of 
this M'ood and the hollow road before mentioned, were 
concealed from view by heaps of dead bodies, the 
greatest pari of wbicli were Scnicli, Their costume, 
particularly atlrartcd the attention of the French sol- 
diers, who called them sav'i-ciilottc!;. 

“ Buonnpnrlc, with his advanced-guard, pursued the 
Faiglisli till night, and did not halt till he arrived at 
the forest of Soignics, where they opposed to him a re- 
sistance which he despaired of overcoming that day. 
After cannoiinding, and harassing them, as long as (he 
clay-light permitted him, ho caused his troops to fake 
up a position, and fixed his head-quarters at the farm 
of Caillon, near Planchonoit. 

“The principal masses of the aimy encamped at 
Gemappe, and in the ncighhourhood of that small 
tonn. The night was tremendous; n continual rain, 
which fell in torrents, made the troops sufier cruelly, 
who were bivouacked in the midst of the mud, and 
wet corn-fields, and had not time to construct them- 
selves shelter. But if this night was terrible to the 
soldiers, how much worse was it to the unfortunate m- 
habilnnts of tbe country, wlio, overwhelmed with ter- 
ror, had quitted their houses, which were given up to 
ail kinds of rapine. 

“It was generally supposed that the English would 
avail themselves of the night to continue their retreat, 
and no one had the least doubt but we should arrive at 
Brussels the next day; thus they amused themselves 
with considering the campaign as at an end, as they 
already believed themselves masters of that town, and 
that Marshal Grouchy, mIio they supposed would halt 
that night at Namur, could not fail to arrive at Liege, 
at the same time that Buonaparte entered the capital of 
the Netherlands. 

“ Some soi-disani deserters, who were no better than 
spies, assured us that the Belgian army was on.y wait- 
ing for an engagement to come over in a body to oiw 
side, but that, as their inclinations were known, they 
had been always kept in the rear, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities ; that it was, nevertheless, helievedji 
they would unexpectedly rise upon the Prussians, 
against whom they had a mortal antipathy. 
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Our first surprise, as tlie day dawned,, was to see 
tliat the English, instead of retiring, had resumed their 
position, and seemed resolved to defend it. Buona- 
parte, who had no apprehension during the night, hut 
that they would escape the punishment which he de- 
signed for them, was animated with a most sensible 
joy, at ^seeing- them at their post; he was too fond of 
the game of war, and thought that he played it too 
well to have any pleasure in a game only abandoned 
to him. He could not retain the expression of his feel- 
ing to those around him. — “Bravo!” said he, “the 
English! — Ah! I have them, then, — these English!” 

*• lie now hastened up, with all that imprudent im- 
patience which characterizes him, the march of all the 
columns in’ the rear; and, without any other infonna- 
tion than what his eye afrorded him, — without knowing 
cither the position or the forces of his enemy, — without 
ascertaining that the Prussian army was held in check 
by Marshal Grouchy, ho resolved to attack them on 
the spot. 

“ The French army, which consisted of four corps of 
infantry', including the guard, and of three corps of 
cavalry, formed an effective force of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. About ten in the morning of 
this day, (the 18lh of June,) the whole of this force 
was assembled in advance of Planchenoit. The posi- 
tion was upon two eminences, parallel to two opposite 
ranges occupied by the English army, the English 
having taken their position upon some 2 )l(itcaux situated 
in advance of the forest of Soiffnios. 

“Towards the centre of the line, which was upon 
l\Iont St. Jean, in the rear of the mount, and, around 
the farm of the same name, we perceived ■some strong 
and deep masses of infantry; they crowned a yastpfa- 
leau or platform of ground, which extended itself on 
both sides along the cdge.of the forest; but the line, 
to appearance, at least, diminished in depth as it ex- 
tended, and was covered with batteries. 

“The right'of the English army extended itself upon 
the village of hicrke Brain, having in front of it the farm 
of Ilougoumonf, surrounded with intersected ravines; 
their left was extended towards IVavrc, and w.as covered 
in front by a ravine and the fann of La ll.nyc Saintc. 

“We could not follow this line with our eyes through 
its whole extent ; but it appeared to terminate behind 
the village of Smouhen, where was the position of the 
Bnuiswiek troops. Generally speaking, with the ex- 
eeution of the great plateaux in and nhont Mont St. 
.rean, which fonned the centre of the English line, we 
B 1 W Inst s! few troops; hut naturally supposed what the 
l‘rc!!l afterwards justified, that they were stnlioncd, 
and then by concealed, in the gorges wlneh separated 
the fiats from the forest, and the forest itself. 


“ The head-quarters of the Duke of M'ellmgfon wore 
at Waterloo, rin the rear of all his lines; and the lines 
were so established as to intersect and to cover the 
roads of Brussels and Nivelles. 

“ Scarcely had the French troops all assembled, when 
Buonaparte, who was stationed on a hillock, situated 
at a very short distance from the place where he had 
slept, on the right of the road, near the farm of La 
Belle Alliance, whence he could discover all tlic move- 
ments, sent an order^to commence the action ; he was 
walking alone, with his arms crossed upon his breast, 
in front, and at a short distance from his staflj who 
were ranged in a line behind him. The day was stormy; 
and there fell, at intervals, a few showers, which were 
not of lobg continuance. This weather continued dur- 
ing the day. 

“The second corps was placed on the left, and 
inarched against the farm of Ilougomnont. The first 
restedits left upon the high road, and extended towards 
the centre. The sixth occupied the right. The guard 
remained in reserve upon the heights. The cavalry 
was divided between the different points, but ihe 
strongest columns of those troops occupied the two 
wings, and particularly the right. 

“Towards noon, (he first discharge of cannon re- 
sounded from the French lines, and mimorons riflemen 
detached themselves in order to commence the action. 
The left attacked the farm of Hoiigomnont, the build- 
ings of which had been looped by the infantry, who 
occupied them in great force, and who fought with ex- 
treme obstinacy'. The battalions and squadrons march- 
ed against the masses stationed behind this farm, and 
who sent continually reinforceinents to it. 

I ' “The engagement soon grew' serious upon the right; 

I and the centre, advancing gradimlly to follow the move- 
ment of the two wings, and to act in concert with 
them, an extremely heavy firing was opened along the 
whole of (he line; the afiair was become general, and 
promised, from the commencement, to be very hot and 
serious. 

“After an hoiirV tnnrdcions conflict, during which 
the artillery and musketry of both sides were <^ervfd 
in the iniKt gallant style, the English appc-wod to re- 
tire a little, and the rrcncli army pree<-ed its approaches; 
(ho artillery advanced in front throughout (he whole 
line, .and the columns followed it. 

“ Our troops were thus all engaged by degrees, not 
without sufferiug great lo'-scs, ninid'f the difileiibies of 
.an uue\en ground, hilly, ami inierscrted by hollows, 
deep ditches, .ami raiincs, where iluy were stopped at 
every step by fresb masses, which, In iug cone* nled hy 
the ground, were not pcrccbfil till they fill upon 
them. 
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" Every foot of pround was <lis|)n(c(I, and only 
yielded, on either side, when all means of resistance 
were exiiausjed ; tlie sinnllost hillocks, the most in- 
considerable hollows, were often taken and retaken 
several times. Repeated charpes of cavalry were car- 
ried into execution ; the field of battle was heaped 
M'ith dead bodies; and tbe firinp-, instead of rclnxinir 
in the least, was increasinp continually in violence. 

“ The combat was sustained on both sides with equal 
fury; the defence was as obstinate as the attack was 
impetuous. In n short time it nas announced, that 
very strong columns were marching, the bayonet in 
front, upon Mont St. .lean, nt the same titne that tbe 
cavalry of the wings were to chaise the batteries, which 
appeared to be but little protected. This grand move- 
ment, from the result of which so much might be ex- 
pected, was impatiently Avnited for; but the obstinate 
perseverance of the English in niaiiitaining their posi- 
tion in the villages which flanked their wings, retard- 
ed it. 

“ They successivel}' sent battalions towards the farms 
of Ilougoumont nnd La Hayc Saintc, which were as 
frerpicntly driven back by our cnvalr)' ; yet tbosc vil- 
lages, though pressed with unparalleled vigour, still 
defended themselves. Eager to drive the enemy from 
Hougoumont, who appeared resolved not to retire, we 
determined to set fire to it, at the same time sending n 
reinforcement against La Ilaye .Saintc, which we carried 
after a most sanguinary contest. 

“ The English artillery made dreadful havoc in our 
ranks: we were so completely exposed, that their 
rockets passed easily through all the lines, and fell in 
the midst of our equipage, which was placed behind 
on the road, and its cnviror.s. A number of shells 
also burst amongst them, and rendered it indispensable 
for the train to retire to a greater distance. This was 
not effected n-ithout considerable disorder, which was 
clearly perceived by the English, 

“ Our artillery re-opened -their fire with equal viva- 
city; but probably M’ith much less effect, as their masses 
could only be levelled against b)' approximation, being 
almost entirely masked by the inequalities of the 
ground. The unremitting thunder of more than six 
hun(]fred pieces of artillery; the fire of the battalions 
and light troops; tbe frequent explosion of caissons, 
blown up by shells which reached them ; the hiss- 
ing of balls .and grape-sbot; the clash of arms; the 
tumultuous roar of the charges, and shouts of tbe 
soldiery— all created an effect of sound, which the 
pen would in vain attempt to describe; and all this 
within a parrow space, the two armies being close to 
each Other, and their respective lines contracted into 
the shortest possible length. However, in spite of ob- 
7 . ' ' 
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slnclcs nnd dangers, the French army was sensibly 
gaining ground. 

“Tlie support of the two British wings being carried, 
wc passed the ravine, nnd advanced amidst a deluge 
of halls nnd grape-shot. A strong’ column approached 
Mont St. Jean, whence a terrific fire was pouring. The 
French cavalry, at the same lime, rushed to cany the 
guns on the plains, but was charged in its turn by the 
enemy’s horse, who issued in a body from the hollows 
where they had Inin in ambuscade, and the slaughter 
became terrible. Neither side receded one step ; fresh 
columns reinforced them ; the charge was repeated. 
Three times the French were on the point of forcing 
the positions, nnd three times they were driven back. 

“These assaults, made without inteiruption, and with 
all tbe impetuosity which distinguishes the French, 
caused tbe enemy considenrble loss, anil obliged him 
to make the orentest etTorls of resistance. Lord Wei- 
lington cx])Osed himself considerably; and, in order 
to be .able to direct all his means in person, threw him- 
self frequently into the midst of the conflict, to show 
himself to his soldiers, and inspire them with confi- 
dence by his presence. The Prince of Orange, who 
was in the right wing, was wounded at the head of his 
troops. 

“ If, however, witnesses, .vorthy of credit, may lie 
believed, tbe Englisb were very near being forced. ■ It 
has also been confidently asserted, that the greatest dis- 
order prevailed in their rear for some time, and that 
their carriages were made to retrograde precipitately, 
which filed on the Brussels road with great confusion, 
amidst a general panic. 

• “But, be that as it will, it is not less certain, that 
they repulsed, with an inslirinountable firmness, all our 
attempts, and succeeded in rendering them fruitless, 
by conce.iling from our observation the derangement 
nnd fe.ars, wliich such furious attacks, so often and so 
obstinately repeated, certainly inspired. 

“ At the same instant as they began to be sensibly 
alarmed, there was also in the French army .a hesita- 
tion and evident uneasinfess; some battalions that had 
been overthrown retreated; great numbers of wounded 
detached themselves from the columns, and spread 
ideas of the greatest uncertainty respecting the issue of 
the battle 5 and a profound silence had succeeded to 
the acclamations of the soldiers, who had made sure of 
victory. 

“ With the exception of the infantry of the 
the whole of the troops were seen to be exposf^i r" 
inost murderous fire; the action was still kerf 
the same violence, but without any import-'-'- 

“It was now near seven o’clock: 
hitherto had remained wlicre he w-as ftst >- 
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whence he could see all that'passed, was contemplating, new shock, in expectation of the arrival of Marshal 
with a ferocious aspect, the hideous spectacle of' such Grouchy’s divisions, which u’ere continually anticipated; 
a horrid butchery. The more the difficulties increased, the report was even spYead in the army that they were 
the more obstinate he was. He became angry at these already in line. 

unforeseen obstacles; and, far from fearing to push too “It results from the accounts, that part of Marshal 
far the trial of an army, whose confidence in him was Blucher’s army, which, after the battle of the 16th, had 
unbounded, he continued to send fresh troops, and to carefully concentrated itself near Wavre, had .conceal- 
give the orders to advance, to charge, bayonet, to carry ed its march from Marshal Grouchy; and that after 
every thing. Several times he was informed that dif- being rejoined by the fourth Prussian -corps under Ge- 
ferent points of the army were in a perilous situation ; neral Bulow, had with great expedition re-approached 
and that the troops appeared to give up : but his only the English line, to co-operate with the Duke of Wel- 
answer was — Forward ! forward ! lington. 

“ One general sent him intelligence, that he was in “ Marshal Grouchy had, in fact, pursued the Prus^ 
a position which could not be kept, being mowed down sians closely in their retreat upon Wavre, and had in 
by a battery. He asked of him, at the same time, that place attacked the portion of their array which re- 
Avhat be should do to withdraw himself from the des- niained there. He' was fighting, at the very time that 
tractive fire of this battery. Storm it! he replied, " we were also engaged, against some small corps, which 
aiid turned his back on the aide-de-camp. be mistook for the whole of the Prussian army, over 

“ A British officer, who was wounded, and a prisoner, which he continued to gain signal advantages, 
was brought before him. He endeavoured to obtain “ These corps, however, being favoured by the diffi- 
some information from him, and asked, among other culties of a mountainous country, opposed him with a 
things, what was the force of the English army? The resistance obstinate enough, if not to arrest his march, 
officer told him that it was very numerous, and that it at least to retard it considerably. They thus succeeded 
had just received a reinforcement of sixty thousand in engaging him at a sufficient distance from the place 
men. ‘ So much the better,’ said he; ‘ the more there where the business was really to be decided, and thus 
are, the more we shall beat.’ He sent off several prevented his having any share in that decision. For 
estafettes with despatches, which he dictated to a se- this reason he was of no assistance to us ; and thus the 
cretary, and repeated several times, ‘ See that he does English received a considerable reinforcement, whose 
not forget to say every where that the victory is mine.’ intervention, which they well knew bow to value, and 
“ It was at this epoch, and at the moment when all which was also foreseen, enabled them not only to be 
bis enterprises had completely miscarried, that it was femless of our most vigorous attempts, but to resume 
announced to him, that some 'Prussian columns had ag-ainst us the offensive, and shortly to overpower us. 
appeared on our right fiank, and were menacing our They therefore re-assumed an entire confidence; and, 
rear; but he would not give any credit to this report, calculating their dispositions from the favourable cir- 
and replied several times, that these pretended Prus- cumstances which presented themselves, they resisted 
sians were nothing else than the corps of Grouchy, with all their strength, and with an ardour incessantly 
He even sent back with ill-humour several of the aides- renewed. 

de-camp, who successively bronglit him these tidings. “ It is, besides, evident, that this operation had been 

‘Go along,’ said he, ‘you have been frightened; ap- concerted between the two cpmmanders-in-chief, and 
proach without fear to the columns which have appear- that the English defended their position with a steadi- 
ed, and you will be convinced that they are those of ness so insuperable, only to give time to the Prussians 
Grouchy.’ . for effecting this combined movement ; on which de- 

“ After so positive an answer, several of them, in pended the success of the battle, the commencement 
confusion for their mistake, returned with confidence of which they hourly expected. 

tow.ards the Prussian advanced corps, and, notwith- “ Buonaparte, who, in despite of all, appeared to 
standing the warm fire which these directed against have no doubt concerning the speedy arrival of Mar- 
them, approached so near as to run the risk of being shal Grouchy, and who, undoubtedly, persuaded himself 
killed or made prisoners. • that he pressed closely on the Prussian army, judged 

“It was necessary, therefore, to yield to evidence, with a determination which nothing could alter, that 
and it was, besides, impossililo any longer to mistake the moment for deciding the day was arrived. He ac- 
tho truth of what was stated, when these columns, cordingly formed a fourth column of attack, composed 
filing off as tlrcy arrived, made a fierce attack on our almost entirely of the guard, and, after sending off tp 
right. Part of the sixth corps was sent to support this every point instructions for supporting this movement 
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on wliicli the victor}' tle{iGmIc(l, directed it at the pas 
dc charffr on Mont St. Jean. 

“ These old w.arriors rushed upon the plain with the 
intrepidity one might expect iroin them ; the wliolc 
army resumed its vij^onr, the fire was airnin lighted tip 
along the line, the guaril made several charges, but 
their ofibiis Mere constantly repulsed ; being destroyed 
by a formidable artillery, which appeared to multiply. 

“ These invincible grenndierK beheld their ranks shat- 
tered by the grape-shot; they closed them, however, 
with great coolness, still inarching on without being in- 
timidated ; nothing arrested their progress, but death 
or serious wounds; but the hour of defeat a as come; 
enormous masses of infimtry, supported by an immense 
cavalry, to which we could no longer oppose any, our 
own being entirely destroyed, poured upon them with 
fury, and, surrounding them on all sides, summoned 
them to surrender: ‘ The guard urvrr surrender — (he;/ 
dic,^ was their answer. From that time no more fjnartcr 
rvas given them, almost the whole fell, fighting like 
desperadoes, beneath the strokes of sabres, or of bayo- 
nets: this horrible massacre continued ns long ns llieir 
resistance, but, at lengih, overpowered by forces vastly 
superior, and discouraged besides, from opposing them- 
selves in vain to certain destruction, they quilted their 
rmks, and fell back in disorder to their first positions, 
with the desig-n, no doubt, of there rallying again. 

“ During these events in the centre, the Prussian co- 
lumns having arrived on our right, continued to ad- 
vance, and to jiress with ardour the few troops that 
were found on that point; a cannonading'nnd a brisk 
fire of musketry were heard in the rear of our line, 
and approached nearer and nearer; our troops .sustain- 
ed the combat as long as possible, but they gradually 
lost ground. At last our right wing retrograded sensi- 
bly, and the Prussians, who were turning it, were on 
the point of bursting on the liigli road, when the report 
wfts circulated that the guard had been repulsed, and 
that its battalions, scattered and reduced to a small 
number, were seen to retire with precipitation. A ge- 
neral panic now spread itself tliroughout .tlio army, 
who dispersed in all directions, and sought their safety 
in the most precipitate flight ; in vain did Buonaparte 
collect together, for one last effort, a few battalions of 
the young and old guard, who had not yet given way, 
and conducted them once more against the enemy, who 
had already issued en masse from their positions; all 
was in effectual; intimidated by what was passing around 
them, and overwhelmed by numbers, this feeble re- 
serve was speedily overthrown. 

“ At this period tho whole army, as if moved by one 
impulse, abandoned their positions, and retired like .a 
torrent; the gunners quitted tlieir pieces, the soldiers 


ciy 

of the train cut away the traces of tho horses ; the in- 
fantry, cavalry, all kinds of troops mixed and confound- 
ed together, no longer presented the appearance of any 
thing but an unformed mass, which nothing could stop, 
and which was flying in disorder nlong the high road 
and across the fields: n crowd of carriages on the sides 
of the road, followed the movement with precipitation, 
jostling altogether, and blocking up the road to such a 
degree, that there was no longer any passing. 

“ Nevertheless, no cry of Save rcho can ! was to be 
beard, and this general rout was the consequence of a 
spontaneous movement, the causes of wliicb arc un- 
known, orwliicli it would be very difficult to assign, if 
it were not natural to attribute them to the account 
which the soldier knew how to render to himself, of 
the perilous position in which no norc placed. 

“ The French soldier is never like almost all those 
of other tiations, entirely passive; he observes, be rea- 
sons, and, in no case, docs he yield n blind obedienee 
to bis chiefs, so as to neglect submitting tlieir opera- 
tions to bis own judgment ; no |)oint of direction bad 
been given, and there was no word of command to be 
beard ; the general and other chiefs, lost in the crowd, 
and hurried on by it, were separated from tlieir corps ; 
there did not exist n single battalion in the rear of 
wliicli they could rally; and, since nothing had been 
proviilctl to insure n reasonable retreat, how could they 
slrn!>g-lc against so complete a rout, such a one ns was 
never beard of, hitherto in the French army, already 
assailed by so many disasters. 

“The guard, tnat immoveable phalanx, which, in 
tlic greatest disasters, had always been the rallying 
point of the army, and bad served it’ns a rampart, the 
guard, in fine, the tenor of the enemy, bad been ap- 
palled, and was flying, dispersed among the multitude. 
Every one now prepared to save himself as he could; 
they pushed, they crowded; groups, more or less nu- 
merous, formed, and passively followed those by which 
they were preceded. 

“Some not daring (o deviate from the high road, at- 
tempted to force themselves a passage through the 
carriasTcs, with which it was covered : others directed 
(heir course to llie right or left, as fancy guided ; fear 
exaggerates every danger, and night, avhich was now 
gaining upon them, without being very dark, contri- 
buted greatly to increase the disorder. 

“The enemy, perceiving the confused flight of the 
army, instantly detached a large body of cavalry in , 
pursuit. While some squadrons, proceeding along tlie 
road, fell suddenly on the medical stations, which had 
not time to be prepared for ibis assault, other formid- 
able columns advanced on our flauks. 

“ The carriages of the Buonaparte family, seized near 
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tlie farm-house in uhich Napoleon had lodg'ed, became vaucing' to the right, he had looked foru'ard with hope 
almost the first booty of the Prussians, together Avith a for the event ; but, on perceiving that NapolOon main- 
quantity of other bagg-age. All the cannon Avhich had tained against all evidence that Grouchy u as marching 
been formed into batteries, remaining on the ground into line, and that he caused this false intelligence to 
where they had been used, as well as the caissons Avhich be ostentatiously circulated throughout the ranks, he 
belonged to them, fell at the same time into the enemy’s imputed to him the design of imposing on his troops, 
hands. In less than half an hour all the materiel of and of inspiring them with a confidence prejudicial to 
the army had vanished. ‘ their safety. 

“ The English and Prussians having completely ef- « From that time his opinion changed, and he no 
fected their junction, the two commanders, Wellington longer acted with the same coolness and self-possession: 
and Blucher, met at the farm of La Belle Alliance, and it must be avowed, however, that no reproach was 
concerted the means of following up their good for- made ag-ainst him by the army on his chang'e of con- 
tune. The English had suffered materially in the con- duct, and his bravery was never suspected ; he merely 
flict. Their cavalry, in particular, being exhausted partook the general anxiety and discouragement. It 
with fatigue, would have found it difficult to have fol- was, indeed, obvious, that, from the opening of the 
lowed up the French w’ith sufficient v’ivacity to prevent campaign, he appeared profoundly dissatisfied, but dis- 
their rallying ; but the Prussian cavalry being" fresh, simulated his feelings in presence of the public. 
hastened its advance, and pressed closely upon us, ‘f Between him and Buonaparte, there existed a cer- 
without allowing us a moment’s relaxation. tain misunderstanding, and a kind of reciprocal dis- 

“ The mass of fugitives rapidly passed oyer the space trust very difficult to fathom, but not the less obvious, 
of two leagues, Avhich divides Gemappe from the field There is every reason to believe, too, that he entertain- 
of action, and arrived at that small town, most of them ed a jealousy of Marshal Grouchy. Such dissensions 
hoping that they should be able to halt there for the between the principal chiefs, must necessarily have 
night. With the intent of opposing the enemy’s pro- confined the course of (heir operations, and disturbed 
gress, they hastened to accumulate carriages in the road, the unity of their plans. 

and to barricade the entrance of the principal street. “ A great number of persons stated that they had 
“ Some pieces of artillery were formed into a bat- seen Buonaparte in the midst of the crowd, and per- 
tcry, bivouacs were established in the town and its fectly distinguished him hy his grey cloak and pie- 
vicinity, and the soldiers dispersed themselves among bald horse, 

the houses in search of food and lodging. But scarcely “ This story was the true one. IVhen the last batta- 
Avere these dispositions formed, when the enemy ap- lions of the guard Avere overthrown, Buonaparte was 
peared. A fcAV cannon-shot, fired -at the cavalry as it hurried away with tlicm, surrounded on all sides hy 
came in view, spread a general consternation. The the enemy, into a’ cyder-orchard, near the farm -of 
camp instantly broke up, each individual took to flight, Caillon. There he A\as met by two cavaliers of the 
and the tumultuous retreat Avas resumed with increased guard, who conducted him through the Prussian par- 
confusion and embarrassment. ■ ftes ^kat Avere scouring the countij, but aaIio, fortu- 

« During these movements, the fate of Buonaparte nately for him, were all employed in .stopping and 
was unknown. Some asserted that he had fallen in plundering the equipages. In many places he was 
the combat. When this intelligence Avas stated to a knoAvn and recognised, and often heard the AAhisper, 
general officer, l.c replied in the words of Megrct, ‘The Emperor .'-the Emperor ! ’—words of alarm, 
after Charles the Twelfth was killed at Frederick- Avhich caused his instant removal from the spot whcrc- 
stadt, ‘T/tus Olds the tragedy!^ It Avas " stated by ever heard. 

othem, that, after charging several times at the head “After a flight, harassed by the enemy through the 
of his guards, he Avas dismounted and taken prisoner. AA’hole night, the sad relics of our army arrived about 
The same uncertainty prevailed as to the fate of Mar- day-break, part of them at Charleroi, and the rest at 
shal Ncy, of the major-general, and of most of the Marchienne au Pont, where they liastencd to repnss tlie 
principal generals. ' Sambre. The remaining equipages, impeded by their 

* The former, Avho had under his particular command gradual accumulation on the tAvo roads which lead to the 
the first and second corp®, had personally directed the bridges of Ciiarleroi mnd Marchienne, were overtaken by 
different attacks at the centre; and had been constantly the Prussians, abandoned by their train and drivers, and 
in the heat of the battle. ' ' thus the hast cannon nnd militnry.c.an"iagc fell into tho 

“ It seems that, to the very instant Avhen it became pOAA’cr of the cucni}', avIio took, at the same time, 0 
certain that it Avas not Grouchy’s corps which Avas ad- considerable number of r>risoncrs 
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TliP Snmlirr micp cro'.'^oil liy thp frnMion of oor 
army# >'c pxppctcil tolicnblolohalt, niiiHiivomt'^ oorr 
CJtnlilisliftl in tlio orrhanK nntl nn\ulo«n on tin* 
liank of tlio rivor; hut nn nlnrni ’on>i pivcti, Uint ilio 
IVti'-vinii'" o crp nl li 111(1. ’VViilitnii >\ nitinr^ ortloiN, i\ itli- 
out ntloniptinp to ilt stroy ilic liriiliji''., i\iilionl ninkinfr 
n •-ini:U‘ rrco'j;ni7ancc, tlu- ro-coninu'«oo<\ with all 
1 !'- di'-ordcr; tlir wliolr hiaricd at onro. niitl otirh indi- 
viihial dircrti d liis •.(c|1n ho kiinv not whilln’r. 

*' .At ^!lort dhtanrr from ('liarlt'roi, llioro nr(' two 
road*., one Irndinc: to A'C'-iii'-. the ollior to I'ltilijipc- 
villc. H.'nii!" no intlrnrlion*. i" to the route they won- 
to puf'iir. and lu't ‘■i-i inir any of tin ir chief*., the army 
Ik re dirided it^df into two jinriiiv, thi' nio*.t con*.idtr- 
ahlc of which took tlie nud hy wliich tiny had conn*, 
and whicli led to Ak'.ik*-; the other party directed 
their march tow.atiK I'tidippei die. 

** .A roio-idf r.ahle nurnhr r, cut ofi' from the r^*.!. with 
no other de<.iirn than that of c^c.apintr <he enem\V ea- 
lalrv, threw tluin'-di**. into the larcje wood*: in tin 
ntichhonrhood. in the* in'iiiner did liie .arnn herome 
more and mt>re di>.p(.n.td, and tdiine-l t nlircly di*.:ip> 
p(':ired. 

“It was this Inst rond which Ihtonnpnrle hnd chosen 
for his rdrcit. ftnee more did he desert his army, 
without nnkinj; a sint'le efl'ort to ndly it, in the midst 
of dan;rc.r.s wliich he seemed to deli"ht in, atrtjr.irntini' 
Mill more hy delivering them up to nnarrhy, and a total 
dissoltuion. 

“ IVandcrint' at random, and issnini; in crowds frotii 
the woods, ihotisands of strafnjlincr sohlit'rs, ipread 
theinseivc-s over the fields, and carried wilIi llietn nlnrin 
and consternation. 

“ The unforlnnalc inhnhiinnis were confomided to 
it nrn, almost at the Fame inomenl, the success arid irre- 
pnnddc defeat of the IVcncIi army, and to find them- 
selves the prey of an enemy, whom a victory, lorn from 
their prasp, had rendered truly ferocious, at a moment, 
too, when they were rejoicinp to see the theatre of 
war removing to a distance from tliem. 

“The stronp places evciy where shut their pates, 
and repelled hy force the fugitives wiio presented them- 
selves for admission, ohliginp them to fall hack into 
tlic ncipiihnnrinp communes, where they committed 
every kind of excess, 

“ ll was in Ids quality of fupitivo, that Ihumnpartc, 
more confused and less confident than all tlie test, 
came to request admission to Philippoville ; he stood 
in need of the protection of (lie ramparts of tliai place 
to conceal him from the active pursuit of the Pinssiaiis, 
who had tracked him with great caution, and wlio had 
already despatched towards this point numerous par- 
ties, into whose hands he expected to fall. 

7 . 


“ On his arrival at the pates, lie was ohligcd to Ruh- 
mit to the humiliatnm of heinp interrogated hy npiiard, 
lieforo whom he laid aside Ids quality, and who did 
not allow him admission till he was at lenplli rceog- 
ni*.ed hy the povernor, wlm was called upon to identify 
him. As soon ns he hnd entered with his little suite, 
the h.irriors w ere closed. 

.A slmrl liini' afterwards, orders were issued to dis- 
perse the rolleeiioii of soldiers whirli every moment 
inrrrased around the city. It heinp nimonred atnonp 
them that their i//i/«friin/< emperor was at leiipth found, 
mid that he was in the place, they considered it their 
duly to enr-’iiiip nromid Idm, flnllerinp llicmseivcs likc- 
wise, lint, throupli his proierlinp care, the fortress 
would at lenptli he opened to them. 

“ Hiionnpnrte, liow e\ er, w ns perfeelly an arc that such 
a Cidleelion of troops udplil atlr.iet the enemy towards 
this point, and c.iiise his nsyltim to he disrovered ; lie 
therefore sent t'rders to them to conlinhe their route. 
Ihit havinp, as an aide pi-nend, profntindl}' analysed 
the iiienns of nelintr on tin- inorul of his troops after a 
defiat, in ordt r to insure speedy obedience to his com- 
mand, he ndoplid a slmtapeiii, the result of whirli 
was Cl rinin. A few emissaries, issninp from the town, 
ran towards the r'liiip in preal ronfnsion, cryltip out, 
‘.'save jmirsehes, hire romc the Cossarks ; make 
haste, hi n* come the Cossacks!' It may easily he iina- 
piiied that more was not requisite, and that the troops 
instantly disnp{)eared. 

“This mid) of expelled wretches were the peirons, 
who, in d( spairiiip nrccnls, and overwhelmed with nii- 
p'nisti, cirrnlatdl the lamenlahlc news, that their em- 
peror was Idorkadod in Pliilippevillc. This was con- 
sidered as a positive fact, nor had any person along 
the roads to Ulczierfs and Lami the snpncity to con- 
clude tlint it was notiiiiip jiiore than a wcll-conccricd 
plan invented Iiy Napoleon to cover the march on which 
his security depended. 

“ Fortnnntely, however, (ho public mind was not 
long oppressed by the inauspicious rumour of an event 
so fatal. Ilnonapartc left Pliilippevillc after resting' 
some hours there, and proceeded to Mozieics. At the 
approach of night, lie passed by the walls of Ilocroi, 
where it was believed that he would remain. Great 
numbers of ibc inhabitants ns'condctl the ramparts, and 
be had the pain to hear himself hailed with shouts of 
Vive VEmjH'n'nri as long as he conlinned in sight; 
he thercfoio deemed it jirndcnt to take advantage of 
the night in iinikiiig the licst of liis Avay, and set out 
as soon ns possible. A few only of the oflicers Avho. 
attended him, together with the small numher of those 
of his suite who had survir^cd the disaster, entered the 
town ; two or three horses were all ' remniiicif. me 
•Y ' -- 
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carriages of every description having fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. , 

“The large body of the army, which had directed 
its course towards Avesnes and Laon,- felt the strongest 
uneasiness for the fate of their emperor; and in this 
direction, more particularly, they were entirely igno- 
rant of what had befallen him. Convinced, as he was 
not amongst them, that he must have sunk on the field 
of honour, where he had led so many brave men to 
death, they mourned over the frightful destiny reserved 
for a person so highly valued by them. But on hear- 
ing of his arrival at Paris, in full health and vigour,' — 
eternal disgrace! — how is the indignation to be de- 
scribed, which could not fail to impress their minds? 

“ Since the battle of Ligny, all communication with 
the right of the army had been cut off; we, were per- 
fectly ignorant of what had become of them, and the 
most unpleasant -rumours were circulated respecting 
them. Where, then, ivas this fine army, recruited from 
the wrecks of many brilliant armies that Buonaparte 
had already sacrificed? 

“It would have seemed that, enraged at seeing a 
• few thousand brave fellows who had escaped his fury, 
he had issued from his retreat, only to devour the rest. 
But the faults that he committed ought rather to be 
attributed to his want of skill, accompanied by an ex- 
traordinary rashness, and to his incorrigible manner of 
advancing with a blind confidence, without any plan, 
and without calculating on any contingency. 

“ It was evidently from a knowledge of this system of 
warfare, that the hostile generals laid the snare for him, 
into which he plunged himself with such a lamentable 
securit}’; for whatever foreign journals may say on this 
subject, with a view, no doubt, to raise the glory of 
their generals, and the courage of their troops, it is 
evident that the position .of Mont St, Jean bad been re- 
connoitred, designed, and prepared, as the spot where 
it was proposed to arrest the progress of Napoleon, and 
give him battle. 

“ A man must be like Buonaparte himself, not to 
perceive this. The retreat of the English evidently 
calculated upon so strong a position : the obstinacy 
with which they maintained themselves in it; the faci- 
lity of masking in an immense forest, troops, and artil- 
lery; and, more than all, the batteries they had thrown 
up, and which were very' apparent, rvould have in- 
•spired any other general with a distrust well-founded, 
or would at least have made him fear, that this arrange- 
ment, instead of being a position arising from circum- 
stances, liad been the cfiect of deliberate choice. 

“ Wh.at ought still to confinu this suspicion wa«, the 
consiriietion of an obsort-alory of wood, which had 
been erected on a hillock situate in front of the forest. 


from which, with a good glass, whatever was passing 
upon the plain, as far as tlie Sambre, could be disco- 
vered, and which, evidently designed for the purpose 
of exploring our movements, could not have been 
erected in the space of twenty-four hours. 

“ With all these hypotheses, did not prudence re- 
quire the examination of the ground, and of the ene- 
my’s positions? would the most inexperienced general 
have ventured an attack before having insured a com- 
munication with his right wing, or, at least, being ap- 
prised of the result of its operations ? besides, suppos- 
ing even that the English should be forced,^ a thing 
w'hich could not be done without considerable loss, 
w’hat great advantage could -reasonably be expected, 
since they had in their rear a forest, occupying an ex- 
tent of fifteen leasfues in length, and five in breadth ? 
Ought not the road running through it to be considered 
as a very narrow defile, where fen thousand men, and 
a few pieces of artillery, could easily keep the greatest 
forces in check? Was it then indispensable to attack 
in front a position naturally very strong? or was there 
an utter impossibility in turning it? 

“ Such considerations would naturally have presented 
themselves to the mind of a man the least skilful in 
the art of war; but Buonaparte was resolved to see no- 
thing upon Mont St. Joan but a numerous rear-guard, 
already intimidated, who put a good face upon it merely 
to give lime to the different carriages to defile through 
the forest. He firmly believed, that he was not about 
to fight a battle, but to follow up his pursuit. He 
would neither believe his own eyes, nor listen to the 
advice of some of the generals, who recommended 
him to allow the English to effect rpiietly their evacim- 
tion of the forest, or, at least, to wait till the next day 
for the attack upon them, if they should not have ef- 
fected it. 

“ Scarcely had his troops come in sight, harassed as 
they were with the continual rains than, without allow- 
ing a moment of repose, ho made them rush on the 
encin)'. Persuaded that nothing could resist them, he 
made them attack in front an impregnable po.sition, 
and, disdaining to have recourse to a few mancetivres, 
in order to render the approach less dangerous, ex- 
posed them with cruel indifference to the destructive 
fire of numerous batteries. 

“ In a short time he became .angry at the resistance 
opposed to him; and resolving, in his delirium, to force 
the enemy’s line, he pushed on the whole of his ca- 
v.alry, and obliged them to charge at all hazards. In less 
than an hour it disappeared, having been overwhelmed 
by the Engli'sh cav.alry, or mowed down by their artil- 
lery. Thus had he deprived himself of the means of 
following up the pursuit, had he even proved victorious. 
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of painiii'T f from llic t'norir.cni*; 

los« lio •.wtnitied, jv-pcrSitiir ll>*' •-IriMimlt ni)ft ilfsi>jn>{ 
of ilir ^•l1»'n^y, niul takiiu^- int'an*' to |it<'Vrnt tlii> total 
rtiin of Iti*. anov. In' (If-^coinli'd furioti'-lv frton'tlii’ 

« • j 

oluTi' lio lool lirrn tiin rtitt!^ llio o|it>tntionn, 
pliirctl liidi'ii If at till' lii :ol of iti-> ijtianK, niitl por'i'-l- 
oil in il. inaodioix of lliom iliiuitv iinpo'-'.iltlo, tnitil. at 
li ac!!'- ovrrtliroon ntol Ii^^t in tlo- intuv oliich ovor- 
olulmcd thim, tlioy t to vanlsli, atitl 

front iiK liaiie!'. tn tin* tniiKt of tin- r.nitatjt'. 

“ I'roin that inonn-nt all o!t«. lovt, ninl tin* tlo<itntflioii 
of tin* nnny Mn". ^o innclt tlio itioro ini-vitnlili*, ns its 
ri^lit o.av ttinn-ti. tnnl no ptovisioa on« tnatlo for its 
ri.trraf. Wiio ontiltl Inlii-to tint lliionninrlo «ii>* ilii> 
oiilv matt olio dill not pi-rra’ito tin* «lain 4 i'rs tlint in>'- 
tmt-rtl Inin? !Io still iloti’rmiinil on ptisliin^ forunnl; 
ntnl nrturilly n'llerinl all In's romaininir forco to rnpo.ni 
Ins ntii mpts npon tin* n-ntro. Itieoncritnlilo folly ! Ho 
cherts!:' (1 tin* hopo of ovi-rttirnin'r mth o f' hntta- 
lions those forci-s Mhiolilml oiilistooil his uiiolr-nnny! 

“Ami this is the man oho is « sjei-nn-il t/o* (irmfr^t 
C'tU'rni of tfir nnr ! 1 niloiihii-iily In* is sn, if, to o.iin 

hatih-s, it is «ml\ tieressrtry to slii-il tin* hloo'l of tlimi- 
sands, hy 111 ihiinj them rush airaiiut I'.arh otlnrnitli- 
ont ralciihtlion. V'-t it cannot ho dntthti d that nnntia* 
parto has shnon r.i Mont St, Jian the i-xtent of his 
rrtpacity ; victory " as tinro so iiitirli tif oiled hy him. 
that Ilf certainly lnou”ht his full powi-rv into nctiou. 

“'rinis "o fiiiil ourselves roditred to the nlternativc, 
fitliorof rillovtinotliat ho owes all Ins victories lorhaiico, 
or that his inielh cts had forsahen him diiriii'T the halllo 
of the oi"Iiteoiith of .Imio; for his comhinntlons <»n that 
dav can only ho considered ns woll-conceivod, hy im- 
piitin^tn him the decided iinoiitioii of caiisinir fit’s nrmy 
to he massaered. S’ncli. at least, is the Jud'rmeiit 
formed hy some oetn rnls, vlii'si: nhilify to njipreeiale 
thorn is tmrpiesiioiiahlf*, who, even iliirinij the contest, 
hein;r tmrihle to rocover from their astonishment, or to 
repress th( ir imli^naiioii, eM-lnimed nlotid, ‘ .Surely this 
man is heside himself! M'lint will he tlo? His head 
is turned!’ 

“ There arc some, however, who are of opinion, that, 
settinw aside every thiiitr relniivt* to the dispositions of 
the ^otind, tlie mannor in which lie directed the at- 
tacks, and llie innveinenls "iiicli ho ordered to he exe- 
cuted, hore a near reseinhiance In ivliat occurred at 
!!Mareniro; so llial, if suddeidy, at the nioinent when 
the victorious Emrlish forsook their positions to fall 
upon us, a formidnlde column cominandcd hy a Desaix 
had sprung from the p^roiind, it is jtrobablc that the 
affair -would have turned in onr favour. 

“ If, therefore^ Marshal Grouchy had appeared at 
this instant, he svould in reality liavo performed the 
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part of Pesaix, and it is lieyoml a douht tliat victory 
would have Injen ours. Hut he was af too preal a dis- 
laiu-e from the srene of nriion, to have innde so import- 
nut a fii;ure in it. This ennsideratinn is u farther iiogrn- 
vntioii of the ttnneeounlidde enois of uliich Ihmnnpiirlo 
«as guilty at Mont St. .le-.m, as he "ns not, hy any 
circutuslanc'es, eoinpelled to attempt so nhriiplly nit 
iitlitirof Mirh ronst‘i|UenCf ; and ns, instead of reiluciiig 
this ri::ht «in‘,r to an nh-.iiliiie nullity, hy iteglerling to 
make good his communications nitli it, he ttiighl, with- 
out inrnnt eliienre, have wailed until its junction had 
hem i-iretti-il, 

“ A single day, perhaps a few hours, would have 
lo-eii suflirieiit for the nilaiiunent of this essential ob- 
ject; evi-ry prohahility of succei-s would have heen in 
onr favour. Nor, in this cirrttiiisinnro, can the occur- 
rences ohieh happened, he ntirilmird to unforeseen 
tnisforiuiH- ; since it is evident, that, without the pos- 
session of imv prerise infoi'niatiim roneerning the inareli 
of fJroueliv’s corps, and. of the diliirnllies it encottn- 
lercd, the measures ndopleil Mere such as- Mould have 
hern used, had it heeti asrefialneil ihril the "hole 
I’fiissiau nrmy "ns fully orcupii-il hy that corps-, or 
that it «as impiwsihle for nay thing to prevent their co- 
operation, or to impede their movements-. 

*• The hattle of Mont .‘'I. .lean was mte of the mnsl 
siiii'gninary that mos ever fought. Tlic rrcnch nrmy, 
rompiwed of one huuilrcil and twenty thousand men, 
nfier perforiiting prodigies of valour, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; iM'o Imnilred pieces of eannon, all the 
r.aissons and carriages, fell into the hiinils of the cnemv, 
ns rvell as an immense numlier of prisoners. lilorc 
than twenty thonsntnl dead hmlli.-s of rreitchmen co- 
vered the field of liallle, horribly mulilalcd by grape 
and musketry; 'I’lm English likeniso experienred n 
groat loss-, tlmiigh less eonsidernhle than that of the 
French, on account of llie nilvnnlagcous position they* 
occupied. The whole mttnher of killed, hoMCvcr, in 
the nllicd armies, was computed at iM’enly lliousnnd. 

“liivery circuinslanrc induces us to Imliovo, that, 
in the hogiitniug, the too armies wore of the same 
force; hut the English nnny nns in reality much the 
•strongc.st, because lliey waited for us "-itliin their cn- 
troiicliinenls ; nnd they hecatnc still more so hy the 
co-operation of the rriissiniis at tlio moment when liic 
afl'air tvas just about to ho decided. 

“ It "-as not dinieult to foresee the consequences of 
tliis battle, and nobody doubled, but that, in a very 
short time, the allies M'oiild he in the capital of France. 
Nothing could, after (his, stop or arrest their progre^ss. 
The I'TencIi arniy, though’ partly rallied near Lnon and 
lllieiins, M-as loo imicli enfeebled to oppose tlieir march; 
nnd they did not fail to arrive quickly under tlio walls 
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of Paris, where they met with some resistance, only 
in consequence of the arrival of the corps foniiitig the 
right of the French army. 

“This right wing, which was supposed to be lost, 
had retreated uith great good fortune by the way of 
Namur, and, after marching eight days in the midst of 
the allies, and on a parallel with them, had effected, 
contrarj' to all probability, its junction with the rest of 
the army, u ithout experiencing any material loss. 

“ Seventy thousand men were therefore concentrated 
before Paris, and threatened to defend that capital. 
But M'hat was so small a force able to efibct against the 
combined forces of all Europe, now rapidly advancing 
towards this, central point? After a resistance of a fen- 
days, highly terrifying to the inhabitants, whose safety 
was greatly endangered by if, the obstinacy of the 
troops was overcome. They had resolved on holding 
out to the last extremity, and conceived themselves en- 
titled to demand the greatest sacrifices. 

“ In gradually disposing them to accept a capitula- 
tion, and in thus extorting from them their consent to 
evacuate Paris, France gained in reality a signal vic- 
tory, the advantages resulting from which are beyond 
calculation. It is this likewise, which in all probability 
preserved the capital from destruction. 

“ The battle of Mont St. Jean, by occasioning the 
occupation of Paris, and the re-establishment of legi- 
timate authority in France, has been the mean of ter- 
minating the frightful struggle in which Buonaparte 
had involved us. Undoubtedly, the speedy destruc- 
tion of so many thousands of men is a most horrible- 
catastrophe ; but if, on the other band, it be consider- 
ed as the prompt and unexpected issue of a dreadful 
war, to the ravages of which all France was about to 
be given up for an incalculable period of tim^, there is 
reason to believe, that it is in reality the least fatal oc- 
currence which could possibly befal us, in the melan- 
choly situation to which we -were reduced.!' 

“Supposing, however, that France had’ been unani- 
mous in her efforts, it would have been impossible for 
her to resist the force of all Europe united against her. 
She must necessarily have fallen after, a defence of 
greater or less length, more or less destructive, but, 
at all events, most disastrous to herself. The decisive 
results of the battle of Mont St. Jean; therefore, have 
spared her, if not .all the evils, at least a great part of 
the horrors and c.alnmitics into which she would have 
been plunged, had she become the theatre of an active 
and sanguinarj’ war.” 

Having thus laid before our readers a// the official 
and well-authenficalcd accounts of that memorable 
battle, the rcstdt of which has been the safvatio7i of 


E7irope, we shall now subjoin' some onecffd/esj which 
could not have been previously introduced, without 
breaking the thread of our narration, but which are 
certainly too valuable and interesting to be passed over 
in silence. 

THE DUJvE OF MILLINGTON. 

In the morning of the 16th of June, the Duke of 
IVellingtdn and his staff had advanced, by ten o’clock,' 
near Quatre Bras. Here they were soon recognised by 
the French, -who immediately directed their artillery to 
the spot which they occupied. Such, however, was the 
undaunted bravery of the duke, that he would not' quit 
his situation till be had completely reconnoitred the 
enemy. One of his ’aides-de-camp respectfully hinted 
that he exposed /hims'elf too much. “ I am aware of 
it,” replied the gallant hero, “ but I must die, or feee 
what they are about.” 

On. the 17th, about three o’clock, his grace, accom- 
panied by his staff, rode into a part of the field close 
to the village of Quatre Bras. He halted a few y.ards 
in front of the ninety-sOcond regiment, exposed to a 
severe fire of round' and grape-shot. His countenance 
whs perfectly serOne, though thoughtful, and he sur- 
veyed; witlirtlie most fixed attention, different parts of 
tlni field where “ the arrows of death” were flying in 
all directions;’ repeatedly pulling out his watch, as if 
calculating on the arriv.al of his reinforcements. The 
shot, in the mean time, was bounding along and plung- 
ing into the ground bn all sides of him ; and one gen- 
tleman with whom he had just been conversing, lost 
his arm. by a cannon-ball. The wounded officer was 
immediately removed, but this circumstance produced 
no change in the duke’s position. 

Durin<^ the engagement, .an officer of a battalion, 
which w”as close behind Lord Mbllington, observing 
the sudden approach of a large column of French in- 
fantry, exclaimed, aloud, “There is a body of them!” 
His lordship gently turned his horse in the direction to 
which the officer pointed, .and replied, “Yes, there is 
a considerable number, indeed.” , Tlien, without raising 
his voice, he said, “ Colonel, you must charge.” Tlio ‘ 
charge -was accordingly made, and happily proved suc- 
cessful, though the greatest part of this brave battalion 
were doomed to return no more. 

In visiting different corps of his army, the duke was 
frequently received witlr shouts of impatience to be led 
on .against the foe. The brave ninety-fifth regiment, 
seeing an immense body of French infantry approach- 
ing M'hile their commander was at hand, eagerly ex- 
claimed, “ Let us at them, my lord ; let us attack them.’’ 

“ Not yet,” replied' his grace, “ not yet, my brave' fel- 
lows ; hut you shall have at them very soon.” 
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It lins been justly observed by a contemporary histo- 
rian, that “ wherever clanger was most imminent, there 
the Duke of Wellington M’as uniformly present;” 
charges that required unusual desperation were led 
on by himself; and no sooner did he perceive any 
of his squares begin to faulter, than he placed himself 
in the midst of them, and there awaited the enemy’s 
attack. 

. “If such a trait,” says Mr. Whitbread, “were re- 
corded in historj’, as having occurred ten centuries ago, 
with what emotions of admiration and generous enthu- 
siasm would it be read I To see a commander, of his 
eminence, throw himself into a hollow square of infan- 
try as a secure refuge, till the rage and torrent of the 
attack was past ; and that not once only, but twice or 
thrice in the course of the battle, proved that his con- 
fidence was placed not in any one particular corps, but 
in the whole British army. In that mutual confidence 
lay the power and fetrength of the troops. The Duke 
of Well inofton .knew he w.as safe when he thus trusted 
himself to the fidelity and valour of his men; and they 
knew and felt that the sacred charge thus confided to 
them, could never be wrested from their hands.” 

While the veteran Blucher was engaged in the pur- 
suit of the French, after the decisive victory of Mont 
St. Jea'n, the Duke of Wellington slowly led his army 
over the field of battle. The terrific noise which had 
so recently burst on the ear was heard no more-; all 
was hushed, save when the groans of the u'ounded, 
or the shrieks of the dying interrupted the silence of 
the night. The moon, rising in peerless majesty, shed 
a pale and mournful light on the affecting scene. 
When the duke contemplated the piles of lifeless bo- 
dies which lay on every side, and thought, how many 
brave fellow’s had been sacrificed on this eventful 
day, and bow many hearts even the news of his vic- 
tory would sadden, the sternness of the soldier was 
forgotten in the feelings of the man, and he burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“ How different,” says an interesting tVriter, “ were 
the feelings w'hich bis opponent displayed on similar 
occasions ! When a body of recruits joinpd the French 
army, the usual expression of Buonaparte was, ‘Ah! 
there is more food for the cannon.’ As he rode over 
the scene of contention, after one of his most sangui- 
nary victories, while the dead and the dying were 
trampled on at every step, he betrayed not a single 
emotion of pity, but, turning to one of his officers, he 
said, with a smile, ‘ My faith ! there is a fine consump- 
tion !’ ” 

His visit to the field of battle after the victory of 
Prussian Eylau, is thus described by his confidential 
valet: 

8 . 


“It was piercingly cold. Some of the dying yet 
breathed. The immense heaps of dead bodies, and the 
black cavities which the blood had made in the snow, 
formed a .dreadful contrast. The officers of the staff 
were deeply affected. The emperor alone contemplated 
this horrible scene without emotion. I pushed my 
horse some paces before his, as 1 felt anxious to observe 
him in a situation so interesting. You would have 
thought that he w.as devoid of all human affections. 
Not one transient glance of pity beamed from his cold 
and impenetrable countenance. He spoke of the events 
of the preceding evening with the utmost indifference. 
As he passed before a group of Russian gi-enadiers, 
who bad fallen together in defending the position as- 
signed to them, the Imrse of one of his aides-de-camp 
started. The emperor perceived it, and coolly remark- 
ed, ‘ That horse is a coward’ ” 

The following anecdote of bis lordship’s discipline is 
related by a Scotch gentleman, to whom the public 
are indebted for a work replete with interest : 

Seeing some Highland soldiers lying asleep at Pe- 
ronne, in the open air at midnight, our author asked 
one of them if it were not usual to receive billets on 
the inhabitants for quarters? ‘Na, sir,’ he replied, ‘wt 
seldom trouble them for billets. They ca’ this hivou- 
aching, you see.’ ‘ It does not seem very agreeable, 
w’hatever they may call it. — How do the inhabitants of 
tije country treat yon?’ ‘Ow! gailies; particularly 
we that are Scotch : we ha’ but to show our petticoat, 
as the English ca’ it, — an’ we’re ay weel respected.’ 
‘Were you in the battle of Waterloo?’ ‘Aye, ’deed 
was I, and in Quatre Bras beside. I got a skelp wi’ a 
bit p’ a shell at Waterloo.' ‘And were all your com- 
rades who are asleep also wounded?’ — ‘Aye ware 
they, — some mare, some less.’ Here’s ane o’ ’em 
wakening, wi' our specking.’ , 

A robust soldier rose slowly from his hard resting- 
place, shrugging his shoulders, and stretching his 
joints, as if his bones ached. He said not a word on 
seeing a stranger, but deliberately placed^himself by 
the side of the first speaker. “ 1 continued the 
conversation (saj’s the narrator) for some time, and 
heard with interest the particulars of the death of a., 
brave officer, for whose fate I had been much concern- 
ed, in consequence of knowing his closest connexions. 
This lamented person belonged to the regiment in 
which these men were privates ; — they said he was the 
first who fell in their ranks on the 16th, — and, by two 
or three homely expressions, convinced me how highly 
he had been esteemed.” 

The Scotchmen, having but little incitement to re- 
turn to tlieir hard couch, became inclined to talk, par- 
ticularly when they learned what port of Scotland our 
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dinni-r. Tiif> iioldc juarqnw roluniiHl into Slnnimldiirt'. 
lull pronu'Jt'fl Ep ntr.'in nt Bradfurd in a few «lay«!, 
iiarinjj- a lioiic that lip should soon he nhU* 

to receive the, Priuco I’ej^ent oit /ji.< !>-(></ 


SIR WU.I.IAM PONSONUV. 
lilts fieri) f»ei(iq: directed to lead Jiis hr/jjade neninst 
the Polish Innecrs, soon checked their destructive 
elnnies nejainst th(> British infantry, and took nearly 
t\ro thousand prisoners; hut liavint:;; pushed on nt some 
distance frotn his troops, nttended only hy one nid*dc- 
catnp, he entered a newly-ploughed field, «herc the 
CTOiind s) as so soft, that his horse sunk into it, nnd «-as 
unahlo to extricate himself. At this juncture, a body 
of lancers approached nl full gallop. Sir M'illiam saw 
that his fate was inevitahlc. He therefore took out n 
picture .and his watch, nnd wns in the net of giving 
them to his aid-de-camp to deliver to his family, svhen 
the lancers came up, and killed them hoth on the spot. 
His hotly was found heside his' Iiorte, pierced with 
seven wounds, I Us death, however, was not iinrc- 
venged; as, before the day ended, tiic Polish lancers 
were almost entirely cut to pieces- hy the corjis which 
this gall.ani ohiccr had led ngaiiist them. 


IlONOliRABUE r. C. PON.SONBV. 

Tliis ofTiccr, in heading the first charge of the twelfth 
dragoons in the inoriiing of the ISth, was disabled in 
both arms by two unccessivc wounds from n sabre. 
His sword inimcdititcly dropped from one liaiid, nnd bis 
horse's reins from the other; nnd n violent blow on tlic 
head hrouglit him to the groiintl. He remained for some 
lime insensible, and, on recovering, the first object be 
saw was aFrencli lancer, who, perceiving him to open 
bis eyes, exclaimed “Aba! brignnd,yon shall die tlicn!" 
and thrusting bis l.ancc twice lliroiigh bis body, retired, 
w ith the idea tliat he had despatched him. Two foreign 
soldiersnow came up to plunder him, nnd, the weapon 
having penetrated his lungs, he w.as unahlc to speak, 
nnd c-ould only utter soniu indistinct sounds, to shew 
that he was nlivc. Tlic soldiers, however, pursued 
their object, and even robbed him of his cigars. After 
some time n French officer, who was severely w ounded, 
at a short distance, perceived his situation, and, creeping 
towards him, humanely presented him with some spirits 
out of a phial. In this situation our hero remnined 
with seven severe wounds till a late hour in the even- 
ing, when a British private of the forticlli regiment 
crept uj) to the spot where he lay. By this time he 
had sufficiently recovered his voice to beg that the 
soldier woedd continue with him till day-light, fearing 
& 
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that, if he attempted to leave him, he would be unable 
to find liim again duiing the night. The private beg- 
ged permission to look fora sword: “And then,” said 
he, “ the devil .himself w (iiit venture to come near your 
honour.” He accordingly looked about (ill ho found 
n Frcnrh stihre, anil then sat down till the morning 
dawned; w-hen he went in ijm-st of some men of the 
tw/'lf(b dr.igoonv, u-Jjo inimediatclj- remoecd thc/r bmvc 
commander to a more comforlahlo .sit nation. 


coimrj. MvrrLEBURY. 

On the arrival of some British regiments at the field 
of battle, on the morning of the Kith, they were .as- 
saHed .so suddenly hy the cavalry and artillery of the 
I'reiich, that it w.as impossihle for them to form, either 
into line or square. Among those who sntl'crcd most 
severely in this attack w ere the sixty-ninth, who had 
no other resonree in this discomfiture than that of join- 
ing the regiment they could first rcaeli. In ihi.s- at- 
tempt Colonel ilfiiltlehnr}' w.as closely pursued bj' (wo 
Frcnrh lancers tow-arils tw-o Hnnoverinn piccc.s of can- 
non, the only artillery on that spot. Tlie colonel, w ith 
nn admirahlo presence of mind, gave a sudden jerk to 
his horse, and let the lancers pass him; w-hen a dis- 
charge of gr.apc-shot from the Hanoverian cannon killed 
hoth of his pursuers, and ho providentially escaped 
unhurt. 


COLONEL COLQUIT. 

This gallant officer, perceiving n shell that had just 
fallen in n square w liich he at that moment occupied, 
look it up w ith the most perfect composure, nnd throw 
it over the heads of llie soldiers, down a declivous 
hank, hy which the terrible etlbcls of its explosion 
amidst the tiicn were hnpiiily prevented. 


CAPTAIN KELLY. 

Captain, now Major, Kelly, in heading his regiment 
of life-guards against the Corsican's cuirassiers, wa.s 
despemtcly attacked by ouc of them, and appeared to 
he in imminent danger: ho not only defended himself, 
however, with chmplote sueccss, but despatched his 
antagonist, by running him tlirongh the neck w-ith his 
sword. 


COLONEL MILLER. 

In attention to his company, this officer was excelled 
by none. lie was continually inquiring what could bo 
done to make tbom more comfortable. “I do not care 
tor the expense,” be used to say; “ money is no object 
to me.” On tlic close of a d.ay’s jnarcli, his first care 
•2 A 
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was (0 see his men comfortable, and then he considered 
hitnsalf; and, after an absence of any time, bis first in- 
quiry -was respecting their health and conduct. When 
opposed to the enemy, he was cool and deliberate, vigi- 
lant and brave, firm and resolute. On the I6th of 
June, in close action at the head of his company, while 
cheering his men, he received a wound in his breast, 
which proved mortal. As he passed to the rear, borne 
by four men, he said, Let me see the colours.” 
They were accordingly placed in Ensign Batty’s hand, 
to pay him his funeral-honours, while living. He then 
said, “I thank you, — that will do; — die satisfied.” 


LIEUTENANT TATHWELL. 

In a gallant attack of the royal horse-guards blue, 
upon the cuirassiers, in the battle of Mont St. Jean, 
this officer rushed on the French standard-bearer, tore 
the eagle from his hands, and was carrying it off in tri- 
umph, when his horse unfortunately received a mortal 
w'ound, and the lieutenant was taken prisoner. He 
had the good fortune, however, to effect his escape, 
and the next morning rejoined his regiment. 


LIFE-GUARDSMEN. 

A private in the life-guards, who, from being bald, 
was jocularly styled, by his comrades, the Marquis of 
Granby, hail his horse shot under him, and his helmet 
knocked oft’. Regardless of these circumstances, how- 
ever, he boldly attacked and killed one of ‘the cuiras- 
siers, and rode off in triumph with his enemy's horse; j 
his companions in arras exclaiming, “Well done, Mar- 
quis of Granby ! ” 

Another life-guardsman was left upon the field, 
within the French lines, desperately wounded. Know- 
ing that the enemy was particularly exasperated against 
the horse-guards, from whom they had suffered se- 
verely, he threw his helmet to a distance, and after a 
short time ventured to raise his head. Two French 
lancers, perceiving this motion, gallopped up to him, 
and plunged both their weapons into his side; still, 
however, he retained life, and shortly afterwards a 
plundering party approached from the enemy’s position, 
and stripped him. Tliey then sent him to the rear, 
and being, unable to walk, he was dragged with liis 
feet trailing along the ground for several miles; being 
repeatedly struck by those about biin, to compel him 
to move his legs. Several of his fellow-prisoners were 
imWdcrcd in his sight. At length, liowevcr, the French 
being closely pifrsucd by tlie Prussians, be was per- 
mitted to sink down on a dunghill near an inn, in one 
of tlic small ton ns through which Iiis cruel foes were 


at the time passing. Here he lay, with bis blood run- 
ning about him, in a kind of doze; from which be was 
awakened by some one.creeping down by bis side; he 
turned his head, and saw a gallant comrade, named 
Shaw, who could scarcely crawl to the heap, being al- 
most cut to pieces: “Ah, my dear fellow, Fm done 
forj” faintly whispered the latter:— but few words 
passed between them, and he soon dropped asleep. In 
the morning he awoke, and found that poor Shaw was 
indeed done for: he nas lying dead,’ with his fate 
leaning on his hand, as if he had breathed his last 
while in a state of insensibility. This brave man is 
said to have carried destruction to every Frenchman 
against whom he rode; and to have killed a number of 
the cuirassiers, sufficient to make a show against the 
list of slain furnished for any of Homer’s heroes. His 
death was occasioned rather by the loss of blood from 
a variety of wounds, than the magnitude of any one ; 
he had been riding about, fighting, a great part of the ' 
day, with his body streaming: — and at night he died, 
as has been related. 


BELGIC HEROINE. 

This female was the wife of a British officer, and was 
living with him in cantonments at Nivelles. The unex- 
pected advance of the French called him at a moment’s 
notice to Quafre Bras; but be left with his wife a ser- 
! vant, one horse, and the family baggage, which was 
packed upon a large ass. ' At this time a retreat was 
not anticipated; but being suddenly ordered on the 
Saturday morning, he contrived to send intelligence to 
his wife that she must -make the best of licr way, at- 
tended by her servant, to Brussels. The servant, who 
wus a foreigner, had availed himself of the opportunity 
to take leave of liis employers, ami’ absconded lyith 
the horse, whicli had been left for the use of his 
mistress. • 

■VTitb a courage becoming the wife of a British ofiicer, 
the lady commenced Jier own retreat of ixoeuiy-fvc 
miles on foot, leading the ass, and carefully preserving 
the baggage. No one presumed to molest so innocent' 
a pilgrim, but no one offered her any assistance. She 
was soon in tbc midst of the columns of the retreating 
British army, and was equally retarded and endangered 
by the artillery. The rain descended in torronts; the 
thunder rolled feat fully over her head, and the flashes 
of lightning, which shot across her path, were truly 
awful. She, however, continued to advance, and got 
upon the great road from Charleroi to Brussels, at 
lEaterloo, wlien the army, on the evening of the 17th, 
were taking up (heir lino for the decisive conflict. 

In so extensive a field, and among eighty thousand 
men, ituas in vain to seek her husband; she knew 
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that the sight of her there would only Imve embarrassed 
and distressed him ; she therefore advanced slowly to- 
wards Brussels all the night; the way choaked with 
all sorts of conveyances, waggons, and horses ; multi- 
tudes of native fugitives on the road, flying into the 
forest; and numbers of the wounded working their 
painful way, dropping at every step, and breathing 
their last, hlany persons .were actually killed by 
others, in the desperate eflbrts of the latter to remove 
impediments to their escape ; and, to add to the horrors, 
the thunder and rain continued with unremitting fury. 
Twelve miles further this young woman marched, 
during the night, up to her knees in mud, her boots 
worn entirely oft', so that she was bare-footed. Still, 
however, she w’as unhurt, and continued to advance; 
and, although thousands lost their baggage, and many 
their lives, she safely entered Brussels in the morning 
without the loss of a' single article, tn a few hours 
after her arrival, the roar of the artillery announced 
the commencement of that sanguinary contest, in which 
she knew her husband to be engaged : but, after a day 
and night of agonizing suspense, she was amply re- 
Nvarded by finding herself in his arms on the 19th, he 
unhurt, and she nothing the worse. I 


DISAPPOINTED BELGIANS. 

An opulent inhabitant of Brussels felt so confident 
that Buonaparte would ultimately prove victorious, that 
he actually prepared a splendid supper for him on the 
18th, and similar preparations were made, by other per- 
sons, for his principal officers. It seems, also, that, in 
the papers found in the imperial carriage at Gemappe, 
there was a list of twenty inhabitants of Brussels, whose 
names were communicated to the French troops, as 
pejsons who were to be exempted from the general 
pillage. By the good providence of Him, however, 
“ w'ho ruleth in the armies of Heaven, and among the 
nations of the earth,” the hopes of these disloyal Bel- 
gians were frustrated, and the plans of the usurper 
were rendered abortive. 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION. ■ 

A Serjeant in the Coldstream .Guards, meanthe close 
of the battle of WaterloOj earnestly solicited the officer 
commanding his company, for permission to retire from 
the ranks for a few minutes; the latter expressed some 
surprise at this request; but the serjeant said, “ Your 
honour need not doubt of my immediate return.” Hav- 
uig, at length, obtained permission, he ’flew to an ad- 
joining barn, to which the enemy in their retreat -had 
set fire, and from thence bore on his shfluldei-s hisi 


wounded brother, who he knew lay in the midst of the 
flames. Having deposited him safely for the moment, 
under a hedge, he returned to his post in time to share 
in the complete discomfiture of the enemy. 

It is said, that this brave fellow now enjoys a free- 
hold estate of ten pounds pet annum, given to him by 
the Rector of Framlingham, in Suffolk, for his truly 
heroic and affectionate conduct. 


I SINGULAR ENCOUNTER. 

While the hostile armies were engaged in a series of 
desperate charges, a British oflicer, pressing on to keep 
up his men, felt a Frenchman throw his arms about his 
legs, earnestly imploring his protection. The person 
addressed, was too much occupied to pay immediate 
attention to the supplication; but the wounded man, 
entw'ining his grasp still more closely, and imploring- 
mercy for the love of God, the officer put back the 
soldier w'ho was about to plunge his bayonet into the 
breast of tbe unfortunate sufferer, who remained on 
the ground. In a short time, his preserver was in a 
situation of similar distress; he was struck by a grape- 
shot, and, when scarcely supporting himself to the 
rear, he again passed the Frenchman, who was then 
sitting up, gazing at the awful conflict: they exchanged 
silent looks, and parted, to remain in utter ignorance 
of each other’s fate, though the one had been the ob- 
ject of a service rendered by “the other, the most im- 
portant that man can perform towards his fellow- 
creature. 


THE ENSIGN’S COAT. 

Aseijeant of the third battalion of the First Guards, 
having’ mentioned, in a letter to his wife, his waving 
an officer’s coat, and cheering the men in a critical 
moment of the battle, a gentleman made some inquiry 
'respecting the circumstance; and the serjeant, in a 
subsequent letter, adds the following particulars : 

“When the French hundred and fifth regiment ad- 
vanced up the low ground, their cannon, at the same 
time, raked us with grape, canister, and horse-nails ; 
and our line, at two different times, was so shattered, 
that I feared they would not be able to stand : in fact, 
I was for a moment afraid they must have given way ; 
and, if they had, it would have gone hard with the 
whole line, as our third battalion and the rifle-battalion 
of the King’s German Legion were the manoeuvres of 
the day. Our officers exerted themselves to the very 
uttermost, as also the serjeants. Major-general Mait- 
land, Colonel Lord Saltoun, Colonel Reeve, and Bri- 
gade-major Gunthorp, were in the front of the square, 
in the hottest part of the contest Our loss, at this 
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time, -was tremendous. At (his juncture, I picicetl up 
Ensign Pardo’s coat, which was covered with his blood, 
lying on a horse. The ensign, m Iio belonged to our 
battalion, was killed, and stripped by the plunderers 
during some of our mnnceuvrcs, 1 stepped about 
twenty-five paces before the line, and waved the coat, 
cheering the men, and telling them that while our offi- 
cers bled, w'c should not reckon our lives dear. I did 
this a second time, when the Imperial guards came up 
against us, and I believe it had its desired ctfcct. I 
thought if any thing would stimulate the men, this 
would be efiective. An officer having just sacrificed 
bis life for bis country’s safety — ours were pledged 
for the same. The men fought with all their might; 
and, in half an hour, as I mentioned, we cut the hun- 
dred and fifth regiment to pieces, and took one stand 
of colours. Had I known, however, that the coat would 
have been mentioned farther than to my wife, I should 
not have inserted it; hut let that fact have been men- 
tioned'by others, as I do not like to commend myself.” 


THE FARMER’S WIFE OF iMONT ST. JEAN. 

All the inhabitants had fled from the village of Mont 
St. Jean previous to the action, and even ‘Waterloo was 
deserted ; but in a farm-house, at the end of the village, 
one w'oman remained during the whole of the day, shut 
up in a garret, from which she could sec nothing, and 
without any means of gaining intelligence of what was 
passing, while the troops were fighting man to man, 
and sword to sword, at the very doors; while shells 
were bursting in at the windows, and while the cannon- 
balls were breaking through the wooden-gates into the 
farm-yard, and striking against the walls of the house. 
This woman was the farmer’s wife : and, when asked 
what motive could induce hpr to adopt such extraordi- 
nary conduct, she replied with great simplicity, that 
she had a great many cows and calves, and poultry, 
and pigs — in fact, that all she had in the world was 
there; and that, if she left them, they would be de- 
stroyed. 

THE SCOTCH GREYS. 

' The Scotch greys made several charges that were 
perfectly romantic: “ Those brave fellows will be en- j 
tirely cut to pieces,” said some of the British generals, ‘ 
when viewing them; “ a mere handful of men, plunging 
into vast solid masses of French cavalry I” It w'as ob- 
served by a French marshal to some distinguished offi- 
cers at Paris, that the British were the only troops in 
the world that could be trusted in lines against columns; 
^ they would stand or advance, two deep, against a 
maps some yards in thickness. 


'HIE NINETY-SECOND HIGHLAND REGIMENT- 
This gallant regiment, when reduced to little more 
than a hundred men, threw ihcniselvcs over a hedge 
directly against a mass of the imperial guard. The 
latter stood till the Scotch came close up to them, when 
these terrible adversaries looked each other full in the 
face, while they coolly levelled their muskets. After 
some firing, the ninety-second made the final charge 
with the bayonet. The French guards stood still ; but 
it was hut for a moment: before the steel reached 
them, they had turned their backs, — ^Imt too late to 
avoid its effects. At this juncture the Scotch greys 
poured in upon the enemy; took fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, and, as an eye-witness observes, “ actually 
rvaliccd over the French.” 


ARDOUR OF SOME SCOTCH OFFICERS. 

One of the Scotch regiments was for some time un- 
I employed by any column of the enemy, tliongh exposed 
to a smart fire of round shot. The young officers, per- 
ceiving the forty-second and some other battalions to 
be warmly engaged in charging the French, contem- 
plated their own inactivity with feelings of impatience. 
“ It will be the same now,” they exclaimed, “ as it al- 
ways has been! Tliere will be a fine noise in the news- 
papers about the forty-second regiment, but the deuce 
n word respecting usi” Some of their seniors reminded 
them that they would probably have enough of it before 
the day was ended; — a remark which proved prophetic; 
as this regiment suffered most severely, and of those 
gallant youths 'who expressed this noble ardour, the 
greater part were stretched lifeless on the field before ' 
the evening. 

. THE TWELFTH LIGHT DRAGOONS, 

This regiment, which was stationed near the Prince of 
Orange, made several gallant charges upon the enemy; 
and nothing enabled the French dragoons to resist them 
but their cuirasses. In the account of so much intrinsic 
valour without cover or artifice, against so much iron, 
it is easy to decide where honour would award the ba- 
lance. Many brave men were sacrificed to the iron 
armour which shielded the French, and the taffeta flags 
which frightened the horses. 


THE COWARDLY COLONEL. 

A regiment of light-horse volunteers,' belonging to a 
continental city, and peculiarly distinguished by their 
gay appearance, were ordered, in the battle of Mont 
St. Jean, to support a charge made by the British upon 
the enemy’s cavalry. Their colonel, however, shewed 
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no alacrity in obeying this order; but, on tbe contrary, 
objected the numbers of tbe foe — tbe armour by which 
they were defended — and tbe consideration which he 
said had escaped the Duke of Wellington, that his 
regiment consisted entirely o? gentlemen. On this curi- 
ous answer being delivered to the duke, he despatched 
Lis aid-de-camp to say, that if the gentlemen would re- 
tire to a certain eminence in the rear, they would have 
a fine view of the engagement, and the time for them 
to charge should be left to their own discretion. The 
colonel readily embraced this offer, and actually 
posted his me-n behind the hamlet of St. Jean; notwith- 
standing the reproaches of the aid-de-camp, who shook 
him by tbe collar, and loaded him with every epithet 
which is most opprobrious to tbe military character. 
Several of the officers and soldiers, however, immedi- 
ately. quitted their cowardly commander, and joined 
themselves to other bodies of cavalry, with whom they 
resolutely opposed the foe. 

It appears by intelligence received from the conti- 
nent, that a court-martial was held, to enquire into the 
conduct of this regiment and the colonel by whom it 
was commanded; and that the said court-martial con- 
demned the colonel to be cashiered and degraded, but 
• acquitted the regiment of the charge of having dis- 
ordered the ranks of the army. A major, who was. 
second in command, was severely reprimanded for not 
having attempted to prevent the retreat of his corps. 


FRENCH CUIRASSIERS. 

These men frequently came out singly from their 
ranks, and challenged individuals to the attack : some 
of tbe British troops wished to be allowed to accept the 
invitation, but were refused by their officers. If any 
of our men fired, they immediately rushed into that 
spot, and attempted to break the square. The forty- 
second regiment opened and permitted them to come 
in, and in the centre destroyed a considerable number. 
They rode round the squares, as if they were fortified 
towns, and on neither side did any one fire, until he 
was certain of his aim. Never was a battle fought with 
such desperation. 

One of these cuirassiers fell wounded, a few yards 
before the bayonets of Lord Wellington’s troops: a 
Scotchman went out in the fury of the moment to de- 
spatch him. The Frenchman, who was sitting on the 
ground, saw his enemy approaching with his bayonet 
extended towards him, — yet he did not change counte- 
nance, except to put on a smile of whimsical remon- 
strance; just as his enemy came up close, he shrugged 
up his shoulders, and extending his hands, exclaimed, 
in a tone of good-humoured appeal, — “ Monsieur 
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Anglais !” The highlander was softened. ‘‘ Go to the 

rear, you ,” was the feply. The poor Frenchman 

made a shift to crawl where his conqueror directed, 
while his countenance expressed his gTatitude. 

Some of the cuirassiers made their way to the very 
rear of the British lines, and two or three gallopped 
back shouting, and brandishing their swords. After 
receiving the whole fire of a battalion, one man still 
kept on his horse, and had the audacity to cut^vith his 
sabre at the infantry as he passed. A Hanoverian met 
him in combat, and wounded him: he, w'ould not give 
up his sword, however, but to an officer, — ^his enemy 
was on the, point of putting him to death, w’hen an offi- 
cer interfered, and saved his life. 


A FRENCH SKIRhnSHER. 

It is asserted that a French skirmisher took frequent 
advantage of the body of a wounded British officer, 
w’ho had fallen considerably in advance during a charge 
made bj^his corps. The Frenchman loaded his musket, 
crouching down behind his fallen foe, and then went in 
front to discharge it, returning again to prepare for an- 
other fire. During the continuance of this process, a 
conversation went on between the parties. “ You Eng- 
lish will certainly be beaten by the Emperor,” — said 
the tirailleur : “You have no chance with us.” This 
he repeated several times, as he returned to his old 
shelter; but, at last, the Frenchman came back with a 
whimsical smile, and, instead of stopping as before to 
load his piece, exclaimed,: — Ah! indeed, I believe you 
English will beat the Emperor; good morning, my 
friend.” 

ENTHUSIASM OF THE FRENCH TROOPS. 

Two Biilish officers of artillery were particularly 
noticed, who, being in a square which was repeatedly 
charged, rushed out of it the moment the cavalry re- 
treated, loaded one of the deserted guns which stood 
near, and fired it upon the enemy’s cavalry. A French 
officer, observing that this manoeuvre cost his troop 
many lives, resolved, if possible, to prevent its repe- 
tition. Accordingly, at the next retreat of bis squa- 
dron, he stationed himself by the gun, brandishing his 
sabre, as if defying the British officers again to ap- 
proach it. He was instantly shot by a grenadier; but 
his self-devotion prevented a consideiable loss among 
his men. 

Other French officers.iind privates exdnced the same 
zeal in tbe cause which'they had so unhappily espoused. 
One officer of rank, after leading his men towards one 
of the squares of infantry, found himself deserted by 
them; regardless of this circumstance, however, he 
- *2B 
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continue j to advance, even wlien tte British fire opened, 
throwing open his arms, as if to welcome the bullet 
which should terminate his existence. ■ 

A French soldier, in one of the hospitals at Antwerp, 
tossed his amputated arm in the air, with a feeble ex- 
clamation of “ Vive r Empereiir ! ” Another, during 
the preparations to take off his leg, declared, that he 
knew of something which would cure him on the spot, 
and save his limb and the surgeon’s trouble. When 
desired to explain himself, he said, “ a sight of the 
emperor F’ The amputation did not save him : he died 
tinder the operator’s hands, and his last words were, 
that he would cheerfully shed every drop of hlood in 
his veins for the great Napoleon ! 

Another man, from whose left side a ball was ex- 
tracting, endured the operation with great steadiness, 
and, in the moment of his most severe agony, ex- 
claimed, “ Cut an inch deeper, and you will find /the 
emperor!” 


' SUFFERINGS OF A WOUNDED OFFICER. 

An officer, who was wounded on the 18tb, walked 
to Brussels, in a state almost too dreadful to be describ- 
ed. The rain descended in torrents j the roads were 
deep and miry ; he was in severe agony ivith his wound; 
he was unable to bear the motion of a carriage ; and 
his strength scarcely sufficed for him to crawl along. 
He was repeatedly forced out of the road, to avoid 
being crushed to death, and compelled to proceed 
through the deep wet grass and entangling, briers of 
the forest of Soignes. Once, a Brunswick soldier ran 
violently against his wounded arm, and gave him ex- 
cruciating pain ; — ^he threw off the man, who lifted his 
sabre to cut him down ; but, on seeing his wound, the 
fellow showed signs of commiseration, and passed on. 


HUMANITY TO THE WOUNDED. 

To the humanity of the British soldiers, the French 
themselves have been constrained to bear the most 
honourable testimony. 

Though, at the close of the battle on 'the 18th, Lord 
Wellington’s troops were worn out with fatigue, and 
needed the refreshment of sleep, not a man indulged 
in the repose which nature so much required. They 
retrod the field of carnage. They sought for their 
w'ounded companions, eagerly afforded them every as- 
sistance in their power, and, having hastily dressed 
^eir wounds, gent them to t^Te hospitals of Brussels 
and Antwerp. Nor was their humanity confined to 
their countrymen; even those who so lately thirsted 
for their blood, those by whom their ranks had been 
thinned, shared in their humane attentions. In the 


left wing alone, more than five hundred French were 
indebted for their lives to the compassion Of the Bri- 
tish soldiers. In every part of the field the troops were 
, diligently employed in constructing litters, and care- 
fully conveying both’ friends and foes to a place of re- ' 
fuge and comfort. 

, In many places a still more interesting scene was 
presented. The, wounded British soldiers, after their 
own injuries had been attended to, were seen carefully 
and tenderly staunching the wounds of those whom, 
a few hours before, they had met in mortal combat. 
This was a spectacle which none but Biitish troops 
would have exhibited. 

At Brussels and Antwerp, the wounded received the 
kindest attentions; persons of the highest rank w'aited 
upon them day and night : and such had been the good 
conduct of the British army while quartered in Brus- 
sels, previously to the battle, that the inhabitants 
sought with the greatest anxiety among the wounded 
for their former guests, whom they took in to their 
houses as old friends. Carriages of all descriptions, in 
Brussels, were instantaneously sent to the field of bat- 
tle, to bring home the wounded. And one inhabilant 
of Brussels, a strong healthy man, actually walked 
three times to the field of battle, a distance of nearly 
twelve miles, and brought home each time a wounded 
Frenchman on his back 1 Tlie benevolent attentions of 
(be citizens of Brussels were further aided by ample 
supplies of linen, flannel, &c. for the use of the wound- 
ed ; which were poured in from England and Holland, 
as soon as it was known that the battle bad taken place. 

I The soldiers who could not first be taken into the 
I houses, were laid along oh straw in the streets, and the 
ladies of Brussels were seen, during the whole night 
and morning, stooping over these poor t>offereis, sup- 
plying them with refreshments, and, in the absence of 
medical assistance, using- every exertion to relieve their 
agony. One young lady, of a highly respectable fa- 
mily, persisted, even against advjce, in diessing the 
wound of a veteran serjeant-major, after it had as- 
sumed the appearance of mortification, and uas in a 
state equally dangerous and oflensivc. A slight punc- 
ture in the lady’s finger admitted some of the poison- 
ous matter, and her life nearly paid the forfeit of her 
humanity. 

Another female, uho had realized a little independ- 
enoe by selling lace, lodged and relieved a great many 
wounded soldiers. In short, the fair sex, indiscrimi- 
nately, in high or low- circumstances, were animated 
with the most solicitous attention. 

The mayor of Brtissels liberally gave irinc and hecr, 
when water onli/ V, ns required; and an inhabitant of 
the name of Troyaux made his whole establishment o 
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complete hospital, gratuitously supplying every possible 
comfort and> subsistence for the unfortunate wounded. 


BLUNDERERS IN THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
From the instances of humanity just related, ive must 
now turn our attention to a scene revolting to every 
feeling of liuman nature. Scarcely had the neus of the 
victory reached^ Brussels and its vicinity, wheh a num- 
ber of hard-hearted wretches, both men and women, 
hastened to the field of battle. The groans of the 
dying, and the screams of the w'oundcd, were heard on' 
every side ; and many, wjio but a few days before had 
possessed all the luxuries of life, were now literally 
perishing for a cup of cold water. 

At this afiecting moment, wretches were every where j 
spread over the field, despatching those Avho were dis- 
abled, of alt nations, not from a desire to terminate 
their sufferings, but to rob them, of what they might 
have about them, and even to tear off the epaulets 
and lace from their clothes, and their decorations of 
honour smeared with blood. 

The fields were made slippery with humab gore ; and 
here and there were seen nounded horses limj)ing, and 
endeavouring to find a blade of uncontaminated grass, 
but in vain. The countenances of the prostrate troops 
smeared with sweat, dust, and blood, and with features 
still expressive of ferocity, were truly awful ; and all the 
waters were tinged with blood, which added materially 
to the horror of the scene. 

Fragments of guns, broken swords covered w’ith, 
^ blood and hair, and parts severed from the human body, 
lay scattered in all directions; here a headless carcase, 
there a body without an arm or a leg. All distinctions 
were here blended; the victors and the (vanquished. 
Germans, Britons, Dutchmen, Hanoverians, Belgians, 
Prussians, and Frenchmen, all lay in promiscuous heaps. 

The brave man and the cowaid were here stretched 
side by side; the implorer for mercy, and he who 
sternly refused it; , the atheistical reprobate, and he 
who had uttered many a fervenf-ejaculation to his God 
and 'Saviour, Here also were many who, forgetting the 
weakness of their nature, w'ere hunting' over the dead, 
- to obtain a last look of their slaughtered husbands, or, 
if possible, to bind up their wounds, and save them 
from destruction. 

Several Belgian'wonien had followed their husbands, 
mounted on horseback, and had encouraged them to 
the utmost exertions; and one heroine in particular, 
from Brussels, after attending to the wound of her hus- 
band, advanced again' to the field of action, and was 
foremost in danger, untd she received herself an ho- 
liourable wound in the shoulder. After the battle, 


several were found dead; one in particular with a child at 
her breast, who had taken some refreshments to the field, 
and was killed by a cannon-shot, the child being i found 
by her side. 


WATERLOO CHILD. 

A private df the twenty-seventh regimentj who was 
severely wounded, was carried off' the field by his' wife, 
then far advanced in pregnancy: she also was severely 
wounded by a shell, and both of them remained a con- 
siderable time in one of the hospitals at Antwerp in a 
hopeless state. The poor man had lost hoth his arms, 
the woman was extremely lame, and here gave birth 
to a daughter, to whom it is said the Dvike of York has 
stood sponsor, and who has been baptized by the name 
of Frederica JtMullen Waterloo. 


WOUNDED HORSES. 

The horses, when wounded in battle, stop short, 
tremble violently, and groaq deeply, while their eyes 
express a wild astonishment. An officer’s horse, which 
survived the battle of Waterloo, still retains a lively re- 
collection of the wounds sustained on this occasion ; 
the clamour and bustle of the engagement seem to have 
perpetuated themselves in his ears; — when any one ap- 
proaches him in the stable, he puts himself on the alert 
for a charge,, and starts, as if to avoid a sabre-cut. 
Some of the horses, as they lay on the field, having re- 
covered from the first ^agony of their wounds, began 
eating the grass about tlieni, — thus sUf^ouading thein- 
selvbs with a circle of bare groundy,!tJi.e narrow extent 
of which demonstrated their weakness. Others of 
these interesting animals were observed quietly grazing 
in the middle of the field, .between the two, hostile 
lines, their riders having been previously shot off their 
backs. 


CONFIDENCE IN 'niE ENGLISH. 

Some gentlemen who visited the field of Waterloo i 
soon after the battle, purchased of a poor Belgic woman 
a brace of beautiful pistols, which she had found in the 
’cloak-case of a French general. On offering ber guineas 
in payment, she i-efused to take them, alleging- that, as 
she had never seen such coins before, she was’ ignorant 
of their value. The visitois assured her that she might 
-immediately exchange tliein in Brussels for twenty-six 
francs each. Still she was unwilling to take them, and 
urged her indigence in the event of her sustaining a 
loss. Suddenly, however, she held out her hand for 
the money, exclaiming, “Ah, well! yoii 'are English, 
and the English never deceive.” 
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ALARM AT BRUSSELS AND ANTWERP. 


An open town, like Brussels, within a few miles of a 
field of battle, is subject to perpetual alarms; and 
scarcely an hour passed, during' the engagements of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, without some false reports 
occurring to spread general terror and confusion. Such 
was the alarm on the evening of the 17tli, that one 
hundred napoleons were refused for a pair of horses to 
go to Antwerp, a distance of thirty miles ; and great 
numbers of people set off on foot, and embarked in 
boats upon the canal. On the following day, the terror 
of the inhabitants was* at its highest pitch. News ar- 
rived of the French having gained a complete victory, 
and it was generally credited. A panic had seized 
some of the men left in charge of the baggage, in the 
rear of the army, and they ran away with a rapidity 
that could not have been surpassed even by the French 
fugitives themselves. The road between Waterloo and 
Brussels, which lays through the forest of Soignes, was 
soon choaked up; those behind attempted to pass those 
before — officers’ servants w'ere seen struggling to se- 
cure their masters' baggage — Avhile multitudes were 
attempting to force their way over every obstacle, w-ith 
the desperation of terror, — and a scuffle ensued, in 
which numbers of horses were killed, and many lives 
were lost. 

At Antwerp, though more remote from the scene of 
action, the consternation was nearly as great. The 
streets were lined with rows of carriages, and filled 
with fugitives, who could find no place of accommo- 
dation; and people of rank and fortune were glad to 
cat and sleep in the same miserable apartment,' which, 
on any other occasion, they would have disdained to 
enter. So great was the universal anxiety, that, during 
the whole of Sunday, though the rain descended in 
torrents, the great Place de Mairo was crowded with 
people, who stood from morning until night, under 
umbrellas, impatiently expecting ibc arrival of news 
from the army, and asking a thousand questions of 
every body who entered the town. 

“Whether in Antwerp or Brussels,’’ says an interest- 
ing writer, “the hearts of all were with the army. One 
common interest united all ranks and conditions of 
men. All other subjects and considerations were for- 
gotten — all distinctions were laid aside — all common 
forms were neglected : ladies accosted men whom they 
had never seen before with eager questions ; 'no pre- 
face — no apology M as thought of — strangers conversed 
together like friends — all ranks of people addressed 
each otlier without hesitation — every body seeking in- 
. formation — and English reserve seemed no longer to 
exist. 


[ “ It is impossible to conceiv'e thC' overpowering 

i anxiety of being so near such eventful sceires, without 
being able to ascertain what is really passing. To 
know that, within a few miles, such an awful contest is 
deciding — to hear the distant roice of war — to think 
that, in the roar of camion, your brave coontrymeti are 
falling, bleeding, and expiring~to dread' that yoiw 
friends, even those dearest to you, may be among the 
innnher of the victims— to endure the protracted sus- 
pense — ^the unremitting agitation — the varyiiig reporls 
— the constant alarms — the fluctuating hopes, and 
doubts, and fears — no— none hut lliose who harqje// 
what it is, can imag'lne or understand if. ' 

“ This state of suspense had ' continued three days. 
Vague and contradictory reports were brought in, 
during the whole of Sunday, which only served to in- 
crease the general anxiety. Between nine and' ten in 
the evening, sonic wounded British officers arrived on 
horseback, bringing the dreadful ' intelligence' that the 
battle -was lost, and that the French M'cro actually in 
possession of Brussels! This was' corroborated by fu- 
gitives from that city, M’ho affirmed they had seen the 
Frehcli; and one gentleman asserted that he had been 
pursued by them, half way to Mnlines. Soind oven as- 
serted, that the French had entered Mnlines;' later ac- 
counts fended- to confirm these disastrous tidings,' and 
Antwerp was filled Avith consternation. Many persons 
thinking Antwerp no longer safe, set oxk immediately 
for IIoHand. ■ ’ ’ 

“ During the whole of the night, carriages filled with 
the wounded — -waggons and carls loaded with military 
stores — ^trains of artillery and ammunition — and Han- 
seatic troops to garrison the town, in case of siege, 
continued to arrive. At this awful juncture, hoAA’ever, 
when fear almost amounted to certainly, wlicn suspense 
liad terminated in despair, after a night of indcscrihahic 
misery, the glorious nows was'brought — that tlio allies 
bad gained a complete victor}' — (hat the French — de- 
feated — routed and dispersed — had fled from (he field 
of battle — pursued by the victorious confederates. No 
language can possibly describe the feelings of that mo- 
ment — no eloquence can pourfray the transport which 
throbbed in every breast, and brought tears of joy into 
every eye. 

“ An express arrived at eight o’clock in the morning, 
bringing a bulletin to Lady Fifzroy Somerset, dated 
from tVaterloo, the preceding night, merely containing 
a brief account of the victory. The tumnltuons nccla- 
mations, the rejoicings AA'hich ensued— tlio roltilde joy 
of the Belgians, tlio more silent heartfelt grnfilndc of 
the British, the contending' feelings of triumph, pity, 
sorrow, anxiety, and admiration, may bo concerned, but 
they, cannot be described" : - ' 
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FLIGHT FROM BRUSSELS. 

A lady and gentleman who quilted Brussels on tbe 
IStli, had the good fortune to reach Malines, about fif- 
teen miles distant, in safety. They obtained a place in 
the track-boat on the panal ; and, being- close to the 
side of the road, had a full vieu" of its horrors. ScFcral 
horses were seen to fall, exhausted by fatigue, while 
their riders were crushed beneath the \vheels of the 
waggons, and their baggage was carried oft' by the 
peasants, to be pillaged. Gi'cat sums of money were 
lost in this way; and clothes, and other articles, were 
spread over the fields. A British officer, who had lost 
i foot, and was carried on his servant’s back, begged to 
be taken into the boat. At Malines, they found it very 
difficult to obtain admission into a house; but the next 
day. they procured a carriage to Antwerp. Many of 
the wovmded were travelling on the same road; some 
had lost a hand or an arm; thousands were on foot; 
and all sorts of carriages and horses crowded the road, 
and augmented the danger. The scene was terrible 
beyond description: but feelings of (error and self-pre- 
servation tended to diminish the concern for the suf- 
ferers. When the fugitives arrived at Antwerp, they 
sawn heart-rending spectacle. An officer’s lady had 
just received intelligence that her husband's head hud 
been shot ofF at Quatre Bras. The poor woman was 
running about the market-place, hysterical and deliri- 
ous, w'ith a little boy running after her, bathed in (ears. 
In her distraction, she frequently repeated, “My husband 
is nol dead, he is coming; his head is not shot off!” 


,LIST OF OFFICERS, KILLED, WOUNDED, AND 
\ MISSING. 

(Extracted from the London Gazette.) 

BATTLE OF TEE IGth. 

KiLixn. 

First Guards — Ensign James Lord Ilay, Aid-de- 
camp to General Rlaitland. 

First Guards, second battalion — Lieutenant Tiiomas 
Brown (Captain); Ensign S. S. P. Barrington. 

First Guards, third battalion — Lieutenant Edward 
Grose (Captain). 

First Foot — Captain M'illiam Buckley; Lieutenants 
.lolm Armstrong and J.E. O’Neill; Ensigns J. G. Ken- 
nedy, Charles Graham, and Alexander Robertson. 

Thirty-second Foot — Captain Edward Whitty. 

Tiiirty-third Foot — Captain John Ilaigh; Lieutenants 
Jniin Bo 3 ’ce and Arthur Gore. 

Fort}--second Foot — LicutenantColoncl .Sir R.Macara, 
K. C. B. Lieutenant R. Gordon; Ensian IV. Gerard. 

0 . 


Forty-fourth Fool,’ second battalion — ^Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Tomkins; Ensign Peter Cooke. 

Sixty-ninth Foot, second battalion — Lieutenant Ed- 
mund William Whitwick. 

Seventy-ninth Foot, first battalionr—Adjutant J. 
Kynock. 

Ninety-second Foot — Captain William Little; Lieu- 
tenant J.J; Chisholm; Ensigns Abel Becher and John 
M. R. Maepherson; First-Lieutenant William Lister. 

WOUNDED. .. 

General Stall’ — Captain H. G. Macleod, TJjirty-fifih 
Foot; Deputy Assistant-Quarfer-Master-General; Caj)- 
tain John Jessop (Major), Fortj’-fourth Foot, Assisfant- 
Qiiarter-Master-General, severely; Captain. -Charles 
•Smyth (Major), Ninety-fifth Fool, Brigade-Major, se- 
verely (since dead); Captain Langton, acting Aid-de- 
camp to Sir T. Piefon, slightly; Lieutenant W. Have- 
lock, Forty-third Foot, Aid-de-camp to Idajor-General 
:Alten, slightly’. Lieutenant IVilliam de Goebu, se- 
verely (since dead). 

Royal Artillery. ' King's German Legion — Lieute- 
nant Henry Hartmann, severe!)’. 

First Guards, second battalion — Major Henry Askew 
(Colonel), severely; Lieutenant James Simpson (Cap- 
tain), severely; Ensigns George Fludyer and Thomas 
Elinsly Croft, severely. 

First Guards, third battalion — ^Major the Honourable 
William Stewart (Colonel), severely; Captain Honour- 
able Horace G. Townsend (Lieutenant-Colonel), severe- 
ly; Captain )Villimfi Miller (Lieutenant-Colonel), se- 
verely (since dead); Lieutenants Robert Adair and 
Thomas Strentfield (Captains), severely; Ensign Wil- 
liam Barton, severelj’. 

Roj'al Scots, third battalion — Captain L. Arquimbeau 
(Major), slightly;- Captain Hugh Massey (Major), 
slightly; Robert Dudgeon, severely; Lieutenants IVil- 
liam J. Rea, J. N. Ingram, and William Clarke, se- 
verely; Lieutenants R. II. Scott and Joseph Symes, 
slight!)'; Lieutenant James Mann, severely; Lieutenant 
George Stewart and Janies Alstonc, sliglitly; Adjutant 
Allan Cameron, severely. 

Twenty-eighth Foot — Captains William Irving (^la- 
jor), and John Bowles, severely; Lieutenant William 
Irwin, severely; Lieutenant Jolin Coen, slightly. 

Thirtieth Foot, second battalion — Licutenant-Coloiul 
Alexander Hamilton, severely; Lieutenant P. Lock- 
wood, severely. 

Thirty -secoJid Foot — Captain William H. 'foole, 
slightly; Captain Jacques Boyce, severely (since dead); 
Captains Thomas Cnssnn and John Crowe, severely; 
Captain Charles Wallet, slightly; Lieulenaiils IJ. IV, 
Brookes, M. IV. Meighen, S. II. Lawrence, slightly; 

'•2C 
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Lieutenants George Barr and John Boase,^/evereIy; 
Lieutenant Henry Butterwortli, slightly; Lieutenants 
James Robinson, James Fitzgerald, Henry Quill, Edward 
Stephens, severely; Lieutenant Thomas Iloran, slightly; 
Ensigns Henry Metcalfe and John Birtwhistle, slightly; 
Ensigns Charles Dallas and A. Stewart, severely; Ad- 
jutant David Davis, slightly. 

Thirty-third Foot — ^Slajor Edward Parkinson, sliglu- 
ly; Captain William M'lntyre, slightly; Lieutenants 
James Markland, J. G. Ogle, and James Forlong, se- 
verely; Ensign Jolm Alderson, severely (right arm am- 
putated); Ensign James Howard, slightly. 

Forty-second Foot — Major R. H. Dick (Lieutenant- 
Colonel), severely; Captains A. Menzies, George Da- 
vison, Donald M'Donald, Daniel M‘Inlosh, and Robert 
Boyle, severely; Lieutenant Donald Chisholm, slightly; 
Lieutenant Duncan Stewart, severely ; Lieutenants Do- 
nald M'Kenzie and Hugh A. Fraser, slightly; Lieu- 
tenants John Malcolm and A. Dunbar, severely; En- ! 
sign William Fraser, slightly; Adjutant James Young, 
slightly. 

Forty-fourth Foot, second battalion — Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. M. Hamerton, slightly; Captains Adam 
Burgh, David Power, William Burney, and Mildmay 
Fane, severely; Lieutenants Robert Russel, Robert 
Grier, andW. B. Strong, severely; Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Campbell, slightly; Lieutenant W. M. Hern, se- 
verely; Lieutenant James Burke, slightly; Ensigns 
James Christie, B. Whitney, J. C. Webster, and A. Wil- 
son, severely. 

Sixty-ninth Foot, second battalion — Captain H. Liu- 
sey (Major), severelj’; Lieutenants Brook Pigott, John 
Stewart, and C. Busteed, severely. 

Seventy-third Foot, second battalion — ^Lieutenant J. 
Acres, severely (since dead); Captain J. Lloyd, se- 
verely; Ensign Thomas Deacon, severely; Ensign R. 
Hesselridge, slightly. 

Seventy - ninth Foot, first battalion — ^Lieutenant- 
Colonel Neil Douglas, severely; Majors A. Biown and 
D. Cameron (Lieutenant-Colonels), severely; Captains 
T.Mylne and W. Marshall, severely; Captains M. Fraser 
and W. Bruce, severely; Captain John Sinclair, se- 
verely (since dead); Captain Neil Campbell, slightly; 
Lieutenant D. M‘Phee, slightly; Lieutenants Thomas 
Brown, William Maddock, W.Leaper, James Fraser, 
and William A. Riach, severely; Ensign James Robert- 
son, severely. 

Ninety-second Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel John Ca- 
meron (Colonel), severely (since dead) ; Major James 
Mitchell (Lieutenant- Colonel), severely; Captains 
George W. Holmes, Dugald Campbell, and William C. 
Grant, severely ; Lieutenants Thomas Hobbs and Tho- 
mas M'Intosh, severely ; Lieutenant Robert Winchester, 


slightly; Lieutenant Donald M'Donnell, severely; 
Lieutenant James Kerr Ross, slightly; Lieutenants 
George Logan, John M'Kinlay, Geoige Mackie, Alex- 
ander M'Pherson, and Eweii Ross, severely; Lieu- 
tenant Hector MTnnes, slightly; Ensign Robeit Logan, 
slightly; Ensign Angus M‘Donald and Robert Heweft, 
severely; Assistant-Surgeon, John Stewart, slightly. 

Ninety-fifth Foot, fiist battalion — First Lieutenants 
J.P. Gardiner and John G. Fitzmorris, severely; First 
Lieutenant Felix, slightly; Second Lieutenant W.Shen- 
Ic}', severely. 

Seventy-ninth Foot, first battalion — ^Volunteer Ca- 
meron, severely. 

MISSING. 

Seventy-ninth Foot, first battalion — Captain R. 
M‘Kay, sevei ely wounded. 


j HANOirERIAN OFFICERS. 

KlUED. 

M. B. Yerdon — Lieutenant Wegener. 

M.B. Osterode—Lieutenant Janish. 

I WOUNDED. 

M. B. Yerdon — Captain Wifzcndor/F; Lieutenant Hi- 
nuber. 

M. B. Lunenberg — Captain Reiclcc ; Lieutenant Da- 
pue. 

F. B. Bremen— Captain Bessalde, severely. 

F. B, D. York — Lieutenant Mahrenhely, severely; 
Ensign Rabors, severely. 

F. B. Grubenhagen — Lieutenant Wesfphal, severely; 
Ensign Ernest, severely: Lieutenant Marwedel, slightly; 
Ensign Bulow, slightly. 

F. B, Lunenberg — Lieutenant Volger, severely. 

F. B. Lunenberg — ^Ensigns De Vveyne and Sachase, 
severely. 

MISSING. 

F. B. Lunenberg — Captain Corsiev, severely. 

M. B. Yerdon — Ensigns State and Kotzebue. 

(Signed) JOHN WATERS. 

Lieut. Col. and A. A. G. 

BATTLE OF THE im. 

KIDDED. 

Seventy-third Foot, second battalion — Lieutenant 
William Strahan. 

WOUNDED. 

First Life-Guards— Captain .lohn IVliale, slightly. 
Seventh Hussars — Lieutenant John Gordon, severely. 
Eleventh Light Dragoons — James S. Moore, se- 
verely 



LIST OF KILLED 

MISSING. 

General Staff — Captain A. Krauclienbero- (retaken). 
Seventh Hussars — Major E. Ilodge, severely 
wounded; Captain J.D. Elphinstone, severely wounded 
(retaken); Adjutant Myers, severely. 


HANOVERIAN OFFICERS WOUNDED. 

Field B. Bremen — Captain Lapel, severely ; Ensign 
Brulil and Meyer, severely. 

First Batt. Duke of York — ^Slajor Bulow, slightly. 
(Signed) JOHN WATERS, - 

Lieutenant-Colonel, and A.A. G. 


BATTLE OF THE ISth. 

KII-LCD. 

General Staff — Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, G. C. B. ; Major-General Sir W. Ponsonhy, K. 
C. B. ; Colonel Baron Charles Ompteda ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Currie, Ninetieth Foot, A. A. General. 

Brigade Major Staff, K. G. L. — Captain Henry 
Weiginan. 

General Staff — Captain Honourable William Curzon, 
Sixty-ninth Foot, D. A. A. G. ; Captain Walter Crofton, 
Fifty-Fourth Foot, Brigade-Major; Captain T. Reig- 
nolds (Major), Second R. N. B. Dragoons, Brigade- 
major; Captain Charles Eccles, Ninety-fifth Foot, 
Brigade-major, Captain de Cloudt, K. G.L. 

First Life-Guards — Major Samuel Ferrior (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel), and Captain M.Lind. 

Second Life-Guards — ^Richard Fitzgerald (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel). 

Royal Regiment Horse-Guards Blue — ^Major Robert 
C. Pack. 

First Dragoon Guards — Captain John D. Bringhurst 
(Major); Captain George Batfersby; and Adjutant 
Thomas Shel ver. 

First Royal Dragoons — Captain E.C. Windsor ; Lieu- 
tenant Charles Forster; Cornet J. C. Sykes; and Ad- 
jutant Thomas Shipley. 

Second or R. N. B. Dragoons — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
James J. Hamilton ; Captain G. L. Barnard ; Lieu- 
tenant Trotter; Cornets Edward Westly, F. C. Kin- 
chant, and L. Siiuldham. 

Sixth Dragoons — Adjutant Michael Cluskoy. 

Tenth Hussars — Major Hon. F. Howard, and Lieute- 
nant George Gunning. 

Eleventh Light Dragoons — Lieutenant Edward Phil- 
lips. 
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Twelfth Light Dragoons — ^Lieutenant L. J. Bertie, 
and Cornet J. E. Lockhart. 

Thirteenth Light Dragoons — Captain James Gubbins. 

Fifteenth Ilussais — jMajor Edward Griffith, and Lieu- 
tenant Isaac Sherwood. 

Sixteenth Light Dragoons — Captain J. P. Buchanan, 
and Cornet Alexander Ha}'. 

Fiist Light Dragoons, K. G. L. — Captain Frederick 
Peters; and Lieutenants C. F. Sevetsou and Otto Kuhl- 
inann. 

Second Light Dragoons, K. G. L. — Captain F. B. 
Bulow, and Cornet H. Drangmeister. 

Third Hussars, K. G. L. — Captains Augustus Kers- 
senbruh and George Jansen ; Cornet William Deick- 
mann; and Adjutant Henry Bruggeinann. 

Royal Aftdlery — Captains F. Ramsay, and R. M. 
Cairues (Majors); Captains G. Beane and S. Bolton. 

Royal Avtidlery, K. G. L. — Lieutenant Detlef de 
Scbulzen. 

First Guards, second battalion — Sir Francis D’Oyley 
(Lieutenant-Colonel). 

First Guards, third battalion — Captains Edward Sta- 
bles (Lieutenant-Colonel), and Charles Thomas (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) ; Ensign Edward Pardoe. 

Coldstream Guards, second battalion — ^Lieutenant 
John Lucie Blackman. 

Third Guards, second battalion — Lieutenants Honour- 
able Hastings Forbes (Captain), Thomas Crawford (Cap- 
tain), and John Ashton (Captain). 

First Foot, third battalion — Lieutenant WilliamYoung', 
and Ensign William Andeison. 

Twenty-third Foot, first battalion— Captains Joseph 
Hawlyn (Major), Charles Joliffe, and Thomas Farmer; 
Lieutenant G. Fensliani. 

Twenty-seventh Foot, first battalion — Captain George 
Holmes; Ensign Samuel Ireland. 

Twenty-eighth Foot— Captain W, Meacham. 

Thiitietli Foot, second battalion — Major J.W. Cham- 
bers ; Captain Alexander M‘Nabb ; Lieutenants Henry 
Becre and Edward Prendergast ; Ensigns Jdm James 
and James Biilleii. 

Tliirfv-tbird Foot — Lieutenants R. H. Buck and James 
Hart. 

Fortieth Foot, first battalion — Major A. R. Heyland; 
Captain W. Fisher. 

Fifty-second Foot — Ensign W. Nettles. 

Sixty-ninth Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Mo- 
rice (Colonel); Captains Benjamin Hohhouse and R. 
Blackwood. 

Seventy-first Foot — ^Ensign John Todd. 

Seventy-third Foot — Captains Alexander Robertson 
and John Kennedy ; Lieutenant Matthew Hollis ; En- 
signs Samuel Lowe and ChailesPage. 
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Seventy-nintli Foot, first battalion — Lieutenants D. 
M'Pherson aiul E. Kennedy. 

Ninety-fiftli Foot, first battalion — ^First Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Duncan Johnstone. 

First Light Battalion, K. G. L. — Captains Philip Hol- 
zermann, Henry Marschalk, and Alexander Goeben; 
Lieutenant Anthony Albert. 

Second Battalion, K.G. L. — Captains A. Boseweil 
(Major), and William Schaumann ; Ensign Frederick 
Robertson. 

First Line Battalion, K, G.L. — Captain Charles Holle. 

Second Line Battalion, K. G. L. — Captain George 
Tibe. 

Third Line Battalion, K.G.L, — Captain Frederick 
Didel. 

Fourth Line Battalion, K. G. L. — Ensign Frederick 
Cronhelm. 

Fifth Line Battalion — ^K. G. L. — Captain C. Wurmb, 
Adjutant Laves Schuck, 

Eighth Line Battalion, K. G.L.' — Caiitains William 
Voight and T, Westernhngen ; Lieutenant William 
Mahrenholz. 

W'OUNDnn. 

General Staff— General His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange, G. C. B. severely; Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral the Earl of Uxbridge, G. C. B. severely (light leg 
amputated) ; Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Alton, 
K.C.B. severely; Major-General Cooke, severely (left 
arm amputated) ; Major-General SirE. Barnes, K.C.B. 
severely ; Major-General Frederick Adam, severely ; 
Major-General Sir James Kempt, K. C. B. slightly ; Ma- 
jor-General Sir Charles Ilalket, K. C. B. severely; Ma- 
jor-General Sir IVilliam Doernberg, K. C. B. severely; 
Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. slightly; Co- 
lonel Charles Duplat, severely (since dead); Colonel 
.Sir John Eliey, K. C. B. Royal Horse Guards (Clue), 
D. A. G. severely. 

Permanent Staff— Colonel Sir William Delancey, K. 
G. B. Deputy-Qnarter-]\Iaster-General, severely (since 
dead). 

General .Staff — Liontcnaut-Colonel Sir Henry Brad- 
ford, K.C.B. First Guards, Assistant-Quarter-Master- 
Gcneral, severely; Lieutenant-Colonel Honourable 
Alexander Abercrombie, Coldstream Guauls, Assistant- 
Quarlcr-Masler-Geiier td, slightly*. 

XJnattaclied — Lieutenant-Colonel JolmAVatcrs, A. A.G. 
digliily. 

General Staffs — Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 11. Berkeley, 
K.C.B. Thirty-fifth Foot, A.A.G. severely; Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Alexander Gordon, K.C.B, Third Guards, 
Aid-dc-camp to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, se- 
verely (since dead); Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Fox 


Canning, Aid-de-camp to Ilis Grace the Dtike of Wel- 
lington, severely (since dead); Jlajor Honourable 
George Dawson, A.Q.M. G. slightly; Major Cbailes 
Beckwith, Nmety’-lifth Foot, A. Q. M.G., severely,; 
Major Andrew Hamilton, Fourth West-India Regiment 
Aid-de-camp to Major-General Sir E. Barnes, slightly; 
Major L’Estrange, Seventy-first Foot, Aid-de-camp to 
Major-General Sir D.Pack, severely (since dead) ; Cap- 
tain Honourable E. S, Erskinc, Sixtieth Foot, D. A.A.G. 
severely (left arm amputated); Captain Edwaid Fitz- 
gerald, Twenty-fifth Foot, D.A.Q.M.G. slightly; Cap- 
tain T. Hunter Blair (Major), Ninety-first Foot, Bri- 
gade-Major, severely; Captain G. de Eureur, Staff, 
K. G. L. severely ; Captain T. Noel Harris, half-pay, 
severely (right arm amjmtated) ; Captain Henry Baines, 
Royal Ai tiller)', slightly ; Captain IVilliain Stotbert, 
Third Guards, severely (since dead); Captain Orlando 
Bridgman, First Guards. Aid-de-camp to Lord Hill, 
slightly; Captain Henry Dumaresq, Ninth Foot, Aid- 
de-carnp to Major-Geneial Byng, severely; Captain 
William Morey, Extra Aid-de-camp to Major-General 
Grant, severely; Lieutenant Ralph Mansfield, Fifteenth 
llussais, Aid-de-camp to Major-General Grant, slightly; 
Lieutenant James Rook, half-pay, extra .4id-de-rainp 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, slighfly; 
Jjieutenant J. H. Hamilton Foity-sixth Foot D. A.A.G. 

I slightly; jMajor William Thoinhill, .Seventh Hussars, 
Aid-de-eainp to Lieutenant-General the Eail of Ux- 
bridge, severely; Captain Thomas Wildman, seventh 
hussars, Aid-de-camp to Lieutenant-General tlic Earl of 
Uxbridge, slightly^ J, J. Fraser, seventli hussais, Aid- 
de-camp to Lieutenant-General the Earl of Uxbridge, 
slightly ; Lieutenant Horace Seymour, eighteenth hus- 
sais, Aid-de-camp to Lieutenant-General the Earl of 
Uxbridge, slightly. 

Fiist Life Guards — Captain Edward Kelly; Cornets 
William Richardson and Samuel Cox, severely. 

Royal Regiment Horse-Guards (Blue)— Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Robert C. Hill, severely ; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Clement Hill, slighfly; Lieutenants IVilliain Ciin- 
liffe Sliawe and Everard William Botiverie, slightly. , 
First Dragoon Guards — Captain Michael Tinner, .•-•c- 
verely; Captain J.F. Naylor, slightly; Captain J. P, 
Sweney, severely ; Lieutenant W. D. Irvine, slightly. 

First (Royal) Dragoons — Captain 0. Is'. Radcliffc 
(M.) severely ; Captain’ A. li. Clarke ; Lieuteuants G. 
Gunning and Sig. Tiafford, slightly; T. TL Kelly, se- 
verely; SanuIVyiidowe, slightly; G. Ommany, S. Good- 
enough, and diaries Blois, severely. 

Second (R.N.C.) Dragoons — ^Alnjors J. B. Clarke, 
(Lieittcnanl-Colonol), sevciely; ,T. P. Haiilcin (Lientc- 
nant-Colonel), slightly ; Captains James Poole (Major) 
and Richard Vei non, severely ; Lieutenant John Alills, 
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slifjittly; Frfl\ict‘; SUipnrI, Jnnvc'. Csirrutliorc, ♦.fVon’U' 
\^',uiro lU nil); mn! Clinrliw 'W yndluun, sovnoly. 

SimIi Dmiiooiit- — Liinit('n;int-ro1on< I Muter (CoU>- 
Mci). fliiihliy; Mujor F. S. Milior (luruteuntiJ-CuIuucI); 
r.iptuiiK V. Fro\Mi nutl Honourable S, l)oui;lne: 
Lu'uteunnt Ali'Numlor Ha^'-artl. *.evt'r(‘Iy. 

Seviuith Huksarv — Cnplaiu*. Thoiuus M'llliniu Uobius 
Witlinin Vernor, nud P. A. Ifeylii^er; Liruteiinuls T*. 
Douiibi'-, EiluarillVtirv, ruul IJobcrt Beattie, pe^erely. 

Tenth — l.iVuieiiant-CuUuiel (Jeurprf Qui-ulm 

{Cadcinel), severely; Captain .lohn Crey, sliq^htly ; Cap. 
tains John Gurnooil and Cliarlen B'ood ; l.iculenntils 
Uoliert Arnold and Atiihony Baron, severely. 

Flerentli Liolit Hramions — Captain d. A. Selireiber, 
slightly; IJcutenantB Fetderirh IVood, severely; Bi- 
ch.nd Cobs, sli'Mnly; and Bobeti Milli^jan, severely. 

'IVtU'th {.i;:lit I>rac;o«ns — Ueulenanl-roloneT Ho- 
tuuirnblo F. C. Ponsonby (('nbmel), and Captain Kd- 
vtin Fandjs, severely; Lieutenant B’. II. Dow begjfen, 
slightly. 

Thirteenth Light Dragoons — Lieutonnnt-Cvdouel .‘s. 
Boyce ; C-ipMins dnseph Doherty, George Doherty, and 
Chnrlts Bowers, slightly; Lieutenant John Gtdc, se- 
verely (since dc.ul) ; I.ievttcnnnt .bdtn Pyn>, severely 
(since dead); Lieutenants John 11. H. Inv in, Jninc!. Mill, 
and George II. Pach, slightly. 

Fifteenth Hnssnr^ — Lieutmaiil-Coloncl Leighton D.al- 
rjinplf, severely (leg ninpntntcd); Captain Joseph 
I'Jinekvcll, sfvorely (arm -nmpntaud) ; Captain Joliti 
B. B'hiteford, and LtentenantlFilliain Bynni, severtdy j 
Lieutciinnls Eilw.nrd Byam nnd George .A. Dawkins, 
slightly; Lieutenant Henry Buckley, severely (since 
dead). 

Sixteenth LighiBrngoons — Licuicnnnt-Colonol Jatnes 
Hay, severely; Captain Bichard IVcyland, nnd Lieute- 
nant William O-iten, slightly; Lieutenant D. Crich- 
ton, severely. 

Eighteenth Hussarr, — Licnlciiant Cliarlcs Hesse, nnd 
Adjutant H. Diipcriere, severely. 

Twenty-third Light Dragoons — Major J. AI. Ctit- 
lifTe, severely; Captain C. MTlfh Dance, slightly; 
Captain Thomas Gerrard (Jlajor), and Lieutenant 
Thomas B, Wall, severely; Lieutenant Brabasin Dis- 
ney, slightly. 

First Light Dragoons, K. G.L,— Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Bulovv, severely ; Alnjor A, Reitzenstein, slightly ; 
Captain B, Bothmor, severely ; Captains P. Sicliart nnd 
G. Hattorf, slightly; Lieutenant O. Ilammcrstein, se- 
verely; Lieutenants W. Mackenzie nnd Henry Bosse, 
slightly; Cornets S. 11. Vanne and Tritton, severely; 
Adjutant W.Tricke, slightly, t 
Second Light Dragoons, K. G.L.-— Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels C. do JonquircB and C. Alaydell, slightly ; Captain 


T. Hnrling, severely; Licntenant 11. IL C. Ritter, hc- 
voroly; Cornel F. Loveny, severely. 

First IIitBsar*., K.G. — Lieutenant George Baring, 
‘•lightly. 

Thiid Hu‘-sar'., K.C. L. — Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis 
Mey er, severely; CaptniiiH Qnintns Goehen and Wil- 
liam .‘schnehen, slightly; Lieutenants Herman Tnie 
and (Mirhtopher Oehlkers. severely ; Cornel Fredc- 
lick Fluyer, slightly; Cornels Conrad Dasscl nnd Hans 
Hodenherg, severely. 

Royal Arldlery, British — ^Mnjor William Lloyd, se- 
verely; Capiniii Charles Napier, severely; Captain 
Jolin Parker (AInjor), severely (left leg amputated); 
Captain Robert Bull (Major), slightly; Captains E. C. 
B’hinyaies-, C, C. Danscy, K. Alncdonnld, nnd W, IFeh- 
her, sliglitly. 

Royal .Artillery, King’s German Legion — Captain Au- 
gustus .'sympher, slightl}*; Captain M'illiam Brnnn, se- 
verely. 

Royal Artillery, British — ^T. F. Sirangevvnys, slightly; 
Lieutenant M'. L. Brercton, severely' ; IF. L. Rohe, se- 
verely (sinre dead); Lieiitcnniit AFillinm Smith, slight- 
ly ; Lieutenant Al. Cromie, severely (both legs ampu- 
tated); Lieutenant Henry Foster, severely; Lieutciinnls 
1). Craw ford and J. Day, slightly; Lieutenant C. Spear- 
man, severely; Licntenant F, Arnnuers, severely (since 
dead); Lieutenant T. Harvey, severely (right arm am- 
putated); Lieutenant IFillinm Poole, severely. 

Royal Artillery, King'.s German Legion — ^IJentonniifs 
Lewis Eryihropel and Lewis Heiso, severely. 

Royal Engineers — Lieutenant J. W. Pringle, slightly, 
i Royal .SlntV Corps — Captain Tliomns M'right, slightly; 
Lieulcnnnl George D. Hall, severely. 

First Guards, sccoml battalion — Captain Richard 
Ilciiry Cooke (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely; and IF. 
11. Milne*!, (Licutonnut-Colonel), severely (since dead); 
Licntennnl.s, Francis Xjuitrcl (Captain), and Somerville 
IF. Burgess (Captain), severely; Ensign Henry Lns- 
celles, slightly. 

First Guards, third battalion — Captain Henry D’Oy- 
ley (Licntenant-C-oloncI), severely; Captain George 
Feed (Liculcnnnt-(’olonel), slightly; Lieutenant Ho- 
nonrahlc Robert Clements (Captain), severely; Lieute- 
nant Cliarlcs Parker Ellis (Captain), slightly; Ensign 
Robert Batty, slightly ; Ensign Robert Bruce, scv'erely. 

Coldstream Guards, second hnftalion — Captain Da- 
niel M'Kinnon (Lieutenant-Colonel), slightly; Captain 
Henry Wyndhnm (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely; 
Lieutenants Edward Simmer (Captain), and Honourable 
Robert Aloore (Captain), severely ; Ensign Henry Fre- 
derick GrilTiths, severely; Ensign John Alonlague, 
slightly ; Ensign Henry Vane, severely. 

Tliird Guards, second battalion — Cn > ' 
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Dasbwood (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely; Captains 
Edward Bowater (Lieutenant- Colonel), slightly; 
Charles West (Lieutenant-Colonel) 5 Lieutenant Robert 
Bainford Hesketh (Captain), slightly; Lieutenant’ 
George Erelyn (Captain), severely; Lieutenant Hugh 
Montgomerie ; Ensigns Charles Xake and David Baird; 
Charles Simpson, severely (since dead). 

, First Foot, third battalion — Major Colin Campbell 
(Lieutenant-Colonel), severely; Captain L. Arquim- 
beau( Major), slightly; Captains Robert M‘Donald and 
Hugh , Massey (Majors), severely ; Lieutenants Ar- 
chibald Morrison, George Lane, J. F. Miller, and Wil- 
liam Dobbs, severely ; Lieutenants Robert H. Scott and 
J.-L. Black, slightly; Ensigns Thomas Stevens and 
Joseph, M‘Kay, slightly; Ensign Leond. M. Cooper, 
severely; Quarter- Master Thomas Griffitlts, slightlj^. 

> Fourth Foot, first battalion — Captains G. D. ITilson 
and^ James C. Edgill, slightly; Lieutenants- John 
Brown, George Smith, Halkett Boyd, and William 
Squires, severely; Lieutenant Robert Gerrard, slightly; 
Ensign ^Y. M. Matthews, slightly; Adjutant W. M. 
Richardson, severely. 

Fourteenth Foot, third battalion — ^Ensign Alfred 
Cooper, slightly. 

Twenty-third Foot, firstbattalion — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir H. AC. Ellis, K. C. B. (Colonel), severely (since 
dead); Major J. H. E. Hill (Lieutenant-Colonel), se- 
verely; Captain Henry Johnson, slightly; Lieutenants 
,W. A. Griffiths, severely John Clyde, and R. D. Sid- 
ley, slightly. 

Twenty-seventh Foot, first battalion — Captain .Tolin 
Hare (Major), slightly; Captain John Tucker, severely; 
Lieutenants G. M'Donald, W. Henderson, R: Hand- 
cock, W. F. Fortescue, T. Craddock, E. W. Drerv, G. 
Manly, and John Jlillar, severely; Ensign Thomas 
' Smith, severely; Ensign John Ditmas, slightly; Ensign 
T. Handcock, severely. , 

Twenty-eighth Foot — Major R. Nixon (Lieutenant- 
Colonel), severely; Captain Richard Llewellyn (Major), 
severely; Captain Richard Kelly, slightly; Captains 
T. English, W. F. Wilkinson, Roger P. Gilbert, Henry 
Ilillyard, Charles B. Carruthers, John T. Clarke, se- 
verely; Captains John Williugton Shelton, and John 
Dares, slightly; Captain G. Ingram, severely (since 
dead); Ensign J. Mountsteven, severely; Adjutant 
- Thomas Bridgland, slightly. 

Thirtieth Foot — ^Majors William' Bailey (Lieutenant- 
Colonel), and C. A.Vigom-eux (Lieutenant-Colonel), se- 
verely; Captain A.Gore, slightly; Lieutenant R.C. Elliot, 
slightly; Lieutenants John Nuinby and John Pratt, se- 
verely; Lieutenants R. Hughes, T. Moneypenny,* R. 
DanMjl, John Roe (second), slightly; Lieutenant W. O. 
Warren, severely; Adjutant M. Andrews, slightly. 


AND WOUNDED. 

Thirty-second Foot— -CJaptain Hugh HamVon, se- 
verely; Lieutenants Thomas Rosslewin and James Colt- 
hurst, slightly ; Lieutenants Horan and Jonathan Jagoe, 
severely; Ensigns. J. M'Conchy, John Birfwhistle, and 
IViiliam Bennett, severely; Adjutant David Davis, se- 
verely. 

j Thirty-third Foot — Cajjtains Charles Knight and J. 
Harty, slightly; Lieutenants Thomas Reid, R. West- 
more, and Samuel Pagan severely; Lieutenants Thomas 
Haight and John Cameron, severely (since dead); En- 
signs W. Bain and — Drury, severely; Adjutant W. 
Thain, slightly- 

Fortieth Foot — Captains C. Ellis and J. H. Barnett, 
severely;' Lieutenants R, Moore, J. Mill, and J. Antho- 
ny, severely; Lieutenant J. Campbell, slightly; Ho- 
nourable M. Brou’iJ, severely’; Lieutenant J, Robb, 
slightly; Ensigns F. Ford and J. Clarke, severely. 

Forty-second Foot — Captain Mungo M‘Plierson, 
slightly; Lieutenants John Orrand John Gunn Munro, 
severely; Lieutenants Hugh A. Fraser and James Bran- 
der, slightly; Quarter-master Donald M'Intosh, slightly. 

Forty-fouitb Foot — Major George 0‘Mealy (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel), slightly; Lieutenant James Burke, se- 
verely; Adjutant Thomas M‘Can, severely. 

Fifty-first Foot — Captain Samuel Beardesley, se- 
verely; Lieutenant Charles W. Tyndnle, slightly. 

Fifty-second Foot — Major Charles Rowan (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel), slightly; Captain Charles Diggle, se- 
verely ; Captain Janies Frederic Love (Major), severely; 
Lieutenant Charles Dan son, severely; Lieutenant Mat- 
thew Anderson, severely (left leg amputated) ; Lieu- 
tenants George Campbell and Thomas Gottinglmm, 
severely; Adjutant John Wiuterbottom, severely. 

Sixty-ninth Foot — Captain Lewis Watson (Major), 
severely; Ensigns Henry Anderson and Edward Ilod- 
der, severely. 

Seventy-first Foot, first battalion — Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Thomas Keynell (Colonel), slightly; Major ArtJiiir 
Jones (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely; Citptain Donald 
Campbell, slightly; Captains William A. Grant and 
James Henderson, severely; Captain Ghas. Johnson, 
(Major), slightly; Lieutenant Joseph Barralier, slightly; 
Lieutenant John Raleigh Elwes, severely (since dead); 
Lieiilenauls Robert Lind and Robert Lawe, severely 
Lieutenants Cariqne Lewin, .John Roberts, and John 
Coote, slightly ; Adjutant W. Anderson, slightly. 

Seventy-third Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel W.G. Har- 
ris (Colonel), severely ; Major Archibald M'Lean, se- 
verely; Captains Henry Coane, 'William Wliarton and 
John Garland, severely ; Lieutenants John M'Coniiel 
and Thomas Reynolds, severely; Lieutenant Donald 
Browne, severely, (left arm amputated); Ensign Wil- 
liam M'Bean, severely; Ensign Charles Eastwood, 
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slightly; Ensign George Bridge, severely; Adjutant 
Patrick Hay, severely. 

Seventy-ninth Foot — Captains James Campbell, Neil 
Campbell, severely; Captain John Cameron, severely 
(since dead); Lieutenants John Fowling, D. Cameron, 
and Ewen Cameron, severely; Lieutenants A. Came- 
ron, C. M'Arthur, and A.JForbes; Ensigns John Nash 
and A. S. Crawford,, slightly. 

Ninety-second Foot — Captains Peter Wilkie and Ar- 
chibald Ferrier, slightly; Lieutenants Robert Winches- 
ter and Donald M'Donald, severely; Lieutenant Jaines 
Kerr Ross, slightly; Lieutenant James Hope, severely.' 

Ninety-fifth Foot, first battalion — Lieutenant-Colonel 
'Sir A. F. Bernard, K. C. B. (Colonel), slightly; Major 
Alexander Cameron (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely ; 
Captains Edward Chawner and Wdliam Johnstone; 
First Lieutenants John Malloy, John Gardiner, George 
Simmons, and John Stillwell, severely (since dead); Se- 
cond Lieutenants Allen Stewart, James Wright, and 
James, Church, severely.' ■ 

Ninety-fifth Foot, second battalion — Majors Amos 
Godsoll Norcott (Lieutenant-Colonel), and George 
.Wilkins (Lieutenant-Colonel), severely ; Captain George 
Alillcr (iMajor), severely ; Captain John M'Cullocb, se- 
verely (left arm amputated) ; Lieutenants William 
Humble and Edward Coxon, severely; Lieutenants 
Donald Cameron, Robert Cochrane, John Fry, slightly,; 
Lieutenants John Ridgway, Joseph Lynam, Richard' 
Eyre, Joseph Walsh, severely ; Lieutenant Vera Webb, 
^s)ightl}% . , , . , 

• Ninety-fifth Foot, thjrd battalion — Major John Ross ! 
(Lieutenant-Colonel), severely ; Captain James Fuller-j 
ton (Major), severely; First Lieutenants J. T. Worsley j 
and G. 11. Slienley, severely. • I 

First Light Battalion, King’s German Legion — Ma- 
jor Hans Bussche, severely (right arm amputated) ; 
Captain Fred. Gilsa, severely; TJeutenants Christian! 
Heise and Ker Wolrabe, severely; Lieutenant Adol- 
phus Koster, slightly ; Lieutenant H. Lconhart, severe- 
ly; Ensign A. Gentzkoow, slightly; Ensigns Charles 
Behnc and A. Heise, severely. 

Second Light Battalion, King’s German Legion — 
Lieutenant F. Kessler, severely ; Lieutenant G. Meyer, 
slightly ; Lieutenants O. Luidani and B, Riefkugel, se- 
verely ; Lieutenants M. Jobin and T. Carrey, slightly ; 
Lieutenant G. D. Grame, Ensign Georare Franck, Ad- 
jutant D. Timmaun, severely. 

First Line Battalion, King’s German Legion — Major 
W'illiam Robertson, severely ; Captains Gcrlach and 
Schl'itter, severely ; Lieutenants A. jMullcr and H. 
AVilding, severely; Ensign H. Lucken, severely; Ad- 
jutant F. Schnalh, severely. 

Second Line Battalion, King’s German Legion — 
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Captain F. Purgold, severely; Lieutenant Clare Dccken, 
severe!}'. 

Thiid Line Battalion, King’s German Legion — Ma- 
jor Anthony Boden, severely; Lieutenants Fredetick 
Jansen and F. Leschen, severely; Lieutenants A. 
Kuckuck and E. Kuckuck, slightly. 

Fourth Line Battalion, Kin^s German Legion — jMa- 
.jor Gi Chuden, severelj' (since dead); Captain F. Heise, 
slightly; Lieutenants C. Both and A. Lang worth, 
slightly ; Lieutenant AV. L. De la Farque, severely ; 
Ensign Arnold Oppuhn, slightly ; Adjutant A. Hartwig, 
severely. . • 

Fifth Line Battalion, King’s German Legion — Cap- 
tain F. Sander, severely; Lieutenant C. Berger, severe- 
ly ; Lieutenant G. Klingsohr, severely. 

• Eighth Lin© Battalion, King’s German Legion — 
Captain C. Rougemont, severely; Lieutenant C. Sad- 
*’ler,' slightly ; Ensign AAL Mareau, severely; Adjutant 
T. Brinmann, severely. 

Third Battalion, Royal Scots — A^oluntcer Richard 
Blacklin, slightl}'. 

Ninety-fifth Foot, first battalion — ^Volunteer Charles 
Smith, slightly. 

MISSING. 

Staff, King’s German Legion — Captain C. DrBoberfs, 
Br. Major. 

General Stafi’ — Lieutenant E. Gerstlacher, third hus- 
sars, King’s German Legion, D. A. A. G. woimded. 

Second Life-Guards—Lieutenant Samuel W eymouth. 

Royal Horse-Guards (Blue) — Captain John 'Thoyst. 

‘First Dragoon Guards — Jjicutenant-Colonel AVil- 
liam Fuller (Colonel), severely wounded ; Captain 
Henry Graham, Lieutenant Fiancis Brooke,- severely 
wounded ; Cornet Honourable H. B. Bernard. 

First Dragoons — Cornet Richard Magniac. 

Sixth Drao’oons — TJeutenant P. Ruflb. 

O 

Twenty-third Light Dragoons — Lieutenant Stephen 
Coxen. 

Second Light Battalion, King’s German Legion — 
Captain Ernest Holzermann, wounded. 


HAKOVEllIAN OFFICERS. 

KILLIiD. 

General Staff— -Captain M. Ilanbury (Brigade Major). 
Second Battalion Duke of York — Lieutenant Uflel; 
Ensign Berghotf. 

Field Battalion Grunbenhagen — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baron AVurmb. 

First Luucnburgh Battalion — Captain Bobart ; En- 
sign de Plato. 
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The village and church of Waterloo M'ere now in 
sight, embosomed in a recess of the wood. The road 
W’as quite out of the forest; which, however, covered 
the whole country to the east and west as far as the eye 
could reach. Our travellers proceeded a mile forward 
to the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, by a gradual ascent of 
tlie road; on the right and left of M’hich, the British 
army bivouacked on the nigbt preceding the battle. 

The inhabitants of this hamlet issu'ed from their 
bouses, at every fresh arrival of visitors, and offered for 
sale some relics of the battle. Entire cuirasses, elegant 
carbines, costly sabres, and beautiful pistols, were shewn 
in succession ; together with letters, bibles, pamphlefs, 
songs, remnknts 6f military habiliments, and even the 
'hiittons torn from the jackets of the dead. 

Here, as the strangers looked around, and contem- 
plated the numerous graves that presented themselves 
on every side, they felt that these mounds of earth were 
more awfully impressive than the view of thousands of 
lifeless bodies. “ These hillocks, which frequently tiip- 
ped the step on crossing a hedge-row, clearing a fence, 
or winding along among the grass that overhung a se- 
cluded path,” generally lay in thick clusters and long 
ranks; betwixt which a black circle demonstrated that 
"bre *had been employed to consume as worthless refuse, 
what had been chei’ished by parents, esteemed by 
Tiiends, and fondly loved by angelic woman. 

' The passing gale that shook the branches of the trees, 
brought with it a dreadful stench ; and the foot that start- 
led the bird from its repose amidst the clover, disturbed 
at the same time some poor remnant of a human being. 

“ Some marks of -nreck were scatter’d all around. 

As shoe, and belt, and broken bandoleer. 

And hats which bore the maik of mortal wound ; j 

Gun-flints and balls for those who closelier peer; j 

And sometimes did the breeze upon its breath 
Bear from ill-cover’d graves a taint of death.” 

SOUTHET. 

^ 'From St. Jeaii, the road ascends up the back of the 
ridge, on the height and in the front of which, the 
J)uke of Wellington’s infantry was formed in line. The 
cav.alrj', at the commencement of the battle, were posted 
on the St. Jean side of the eminence. The ascent is 
easy; and, on reaching the summit, the whole field of 
• battle is at once before the ej’e, 

The point whence this complete view of the scene 
first presents itself, is truly interesting. It is the sum- 
mit of the ridge close to the road, overhung by an old 
picturesque tree, with a few stiaggling branches pro- 
jecting from its venerable trunk. 

The British position extended on the right and left of 
the road, for the extent of two miles, along the summit 
9 . 


of a continued line of gentle eminences, confronted by 
similar heights, distant from half to three quarters of a 
mile, along which the French aimy uas posted to an 
extent of nearly three miles. The intervening plain, 
and the ascent of the ridge of St. Jean, form the field 
of battle. 

The tree, already noticed, as overhanging’ the bank 
above the high road from Brussels to Charleroi, marks 
the centre of the British position ; and, the Duke of 
Wellington having remained near it the greater part of 
the day, it has obtained the appellation of “ Wellington 
tiee.” Its branches and trunk were much splintered 
by balls; yet its vitality seems uninjured, and it will 
probably remain for many years a standing monument of 
the victory of Waterloo. 

At a short distance from this tree, near the road, our 
travellers saw the farm of La Huge Sainie. The gar- 
den exhibited an awful scene of devastation : the hedsfes 
were levelled, and the walls broken down. The door 
was perforated with all sorts of shot, and furnished a 
dreadful proof of the fury of the attack, and the deter- 
mination of the defence. This post, after a most heroic 
resistance by the party to whom it was entrusted, was 
forced by the French, and every person within the 
building was put to death. On entering into the court- 
yard, the appearance was still more wretched and fear- 
ful. The roofs of the dwelling-house and offices were 
knocked into large holes by bombs and cannon-balls; 
the windows were dreadful wrecks, the glass shattered 
to pieces, the frames broken, and the fragments hang- 
ing in a most forlorn state. 

The visitors next proceeded to the memorable post 
of Hougoumont, so gallantly defended by the first, 
second, and third, regiments of British foot-guards, 
with a detachment of Brunswickers, against the despe- 
rate and persevering attacks of thirty thousand of the 
enemy. 

Hougoumont was a country-seat, with gardens neatly 
laid out in the Dutch taste, and extensive offices. A 
small w'ood was on the outside, a short distance from 
the garden-wall, which is of brick, perforated in two 
tiers for musketry, and much shattered with the ene- 
my’s cannon-balls. The light companies of the three 
regiments of guards were stationed in this wood, and 
Avere thence driven into the house. 

When walking in the garden, where the fruit-trees 
and shrubberies appeared blighted, and the neat alleys 
of holly and yew were sadly lacerated and deranged, 
our travellers saw the gardener, who liad remained in 
his garden the whole time of the battle; because, as he 
candidly confessed, after hostilities had commenced, 
he could not venture out of it. 

We have already stated, in our account of the battle, _ 
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tliat it was an oFject of importance to tlie enemy to gain 
this post, as; from its situation, it commanded a con- 
siderable part of the British position; and accordingly 
it was furiously and incessantly assailed, but gallantly 
and successfully defended to the last. Buonaparte 
himself directed the charge of the French imperial 
guards against it ; but even though fighting under the 
eye of their chief, they were broken and repulsed by the 
British guards. Thirty pieces of artillery played con- j 
tinually over this wood, to assist its defence, while the ! 
French directed against it their hottest firei | 

All the trees in the wood of Hougoumont were pierced | 
with balls, and, in some instances, upwards of twenty j 
had lodged in a single trunk. The strokes,- however, 
which were so fatal to human life, had done but little 
injury here. Though the tranks were filled with balls,- 
and the branches broken and destroyed, their verdure 
still remained. Wild flowers were still blooming, and 
wild raspberries ripening beneath their shade ; while 
huge offensive piles of human ashes were all that now 
remained of the heroes who fought and fell upon this 
fatal spot. 

The chateau, upon which the attack was first made by 
the French, is immediately behind the wood, by the 
road leading to Nivelles. It was the country-seat of a 
Belgic gentleman, and was set on fire by shells, during 
the battle, which completed the destruction occasioned 
by the cannonade. In the garden behind the house, 
the orange-trees, roses, and geraniums in full flower, j 
presented a striking contrast to the mouldering piles 
of the ruined house, and the surrounding scene of de- 
. solation. 

Our poet-laureate, who visited the field of battle in 
(he autumn of 1815, has thus described the garden of 
Hougoumont, 

“ The pcan had ripen'd on the garden-rralt ; 

Those leaves which on the aulurannl earth were spread, | 

The trees, though pierc’d and senrr'd with many a ball, j 

Had only in their natural season shed : | 

Flowers were in seed, whose buds to swell began 
When such wild havoc here was made of man t 

• “ Throughout the garden, fruits and herbs and flowers 

You saw in growth, or ripeness, or decay ; 

The green and well-triram’d dial mark’d the hours 
With gliding shadow as they pass’d away ; 

Who would have thought, to see this garden fair. 

Such horrors had so late been neted there?” 

Our travellers now crossed over to La. LcUe JlUi- 
ance, which proved to bo a bovcl of the meanest kind, 
consisting of four rooms, a passage, and some wretched 
holes up stairs. There are also some ruinous onl- 
housc', and a well, into which several dead hollies bad 
been thrown. On the gable of the house, the propri- 


etor has painted in large and rude black letters, on a' 
white-wash ground, “ Hotel de la Belle Alliance” 
Near. this spot Wellington and Blucher met; and the 
people show a straw-bottomed chair, on which it is said 
the former sat down: — at all events it was the head- 
quarters of Buonaparte during the battle. 

The walls of the front rooms in this public-house 
were . completely scribbled over with names, inscrip- 
tions, poetry, and drawings: and the whimsical hu- 
mour that distinguishes the public character of the 
English, had not been repressed by the awful circum- 
stances of the situation. A variety of persons had re- 
corded that they “came to the field of battle at Water- 
loo,” in the, month of “July, 1815.” A Mr. Thomas 
Jackson had merely left his name for the admiration 
of posterity : but some other person had appended the 
remark, that “ he was hanged at the last assizes for 
sheep-stealing ! ” The portrait of one of the life-guards 
had been delineated by some friendly hand, in coal- 
outline : immediately beneath which some fastidious 
critic in the fine arts, jealous probably of the honour 
thus paid, had written the words “ ugly tlieef!” 

A considerable breadth along the road was pointed 
out as the station of the reserve of the cavalry of Na- 
poleon’s old guard ; with which a final effort was made 
to retrieve the battle. The marks of the horses’ feet 
in the miry ground, hardened again at the time of this 
visit, afford ed a tolerably correct idea of the immensity 
of the force which had stood there. 

“Aye, look ngain— timl line — so black 
Ani ir.implccl— marks the bivouack, 

Yon dccp-gr.-iv’d ruts the artillery's track, 

, . So often lost nnd won ; 

And close beside, the harden’d mod 
Still shoos svhere, fetlock deep in blood, 

The fierce dragoon, through battle’s flood, 

Dash’d the hot war-horse on.” 

W. Scott. 

Returnin? by Belle Alliance, the visitors advanced 
about a hundred and fifty yards to the rising ground, 
on the left side of the.rond looking to the British. army, 
from which Buonaparte had a complete view of t\jg 
field of battle. 

The spot on which the old guard were finally dc- ' 
fcated, was said to he the burial-place of a thousand 
Frenchmen: and the holsters, standard-holders, pieces 
of bridle.s, straps, girths, &c., which still lay scattered 
about, denoted a tremendous conflict of cavalry. The 
well-known caps of the grenadiers of the French guard, 
lay yet in considerable numbers; with mgs of tlicir 
uniforms. There were also some more affecting re- 
mains, pieces of t.arlan and of ostrich feathers, the 
, plaids and plumes of Scotland. 
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Our travellers tiow retired from tliis truly interesting 
scene, exclaiming, with the poet, 

I " FarcTvcU, »nil riclil 1 wlin«p Wiplilcd fncti 

Wear* itt<nlatlon'» \,!llicrin(; trace: 
tiOhC sliall my memory retain 
triiy fiiatterM Iml? amt trainpicil pratn, 

With every mark of mailial wron.c, 

That (rathe thy toacr», fairlIm!/;nDmonl 
Xci tho»j;h th> (;at\1en’5 Rreen arcade 
The mnrksmanV fnlat pmt trat made, 

Thoiifiti on thy , batter'd lieechrj felt 
The bletideil rape of (hot and shell, 

Thooph from thy litaekeo’d pnrtaU torn 
Their fall thy hllphird fruit-trees mourn, 

JIaj not lurh havoc houphl n name 
Jmoortat in the rolU of fomet 
"V'es — Apinconrl nay he forpot. 

And Cmaj hr an unVnotvn spot, 

And ntenhflm's name he netvi 
Jdut still in story and tn lonp. 

For many on ape reraciahcr'd long, . , 

Shall live the lo'vcn of lloupouraont. 

And CelAi of Waterloo.” 


The following pnrliculars relative to the history and 
gcograjihy of Belgium, will enable the reader more j 
clearly to understand the allusions which have heen 
occasionally made to particular places and situations 
connected with the grand contest, and will, tio douht, 
be perused with interest. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPin^ OF BELGIUM. 
"Wlicn Julius Cresar subjugated this country, the ' 
empire of the Gauls was divided into three parts, viz. ! 
Celtic Gaul ; or, as the Romans called it, Gaul Proper; 
Acquitain Gaul, comprehending the whole of Gascony; 
and Bcigic Gaul, whence the Celtic frontier extended 
to the ocean, and the mouth •of the Rhino. 

At the same period that Caesar crossed the Alps, 
with a design of conquering the Gauls, (he Helvetians, 
having conceived a similar project, had left their coun- 
try, and resolved to return no more. The superior 
tactics of the Roman general, however, and the excel- 
lent discipline of his troops, annihilated the hopes of 
the Helvetians, and forced them to implore his cle- 
mency. The chieftain of the Celts, liaving afterwards 
invoked the assistance of Ctesar against Arovistus, his 
most formidable .enemy, the ambitious Roman resolved 
to avail himself of the opportunity, and, in the course 
of two campaigns, he deprived the Gauls of .all tbeir 
country as far as the frontiers of Belgium. 

After the Romans bad been driven from tin's country 
by the Vandals, the province, since called the Brabant, 
sent forth Clodion to establish himself in Gaul; and 
Belgium remained under the dominion of France, till 
the death of Charlemagne; hut, under the feeble des- 
cendants of that illu,strious prince, the successive go- 
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vernors gradually appropriated to themselves dilTcront 
parts of the country. 

In the ninth century, the sons of Louis, siirnamcd 
the Pious, having divided the dominions of their fa- 
ther, who possc.ssod Germany, Franco, and Italy, a 
now kingdom was erected, comprising Gornmny, France, 
and part of the Netherlands, This kingdom, called 
Lotharia, did not long subsist ; hut was soon divided 
into two ; viz. the kingdoms of Burgundy and Aus- 
trnsia. The latter of these was divided into seventeen 
provinces, which still depended on the empire of Ger- 
many, and were, collectively, called Lower Germany. 
In process of time, the house of Burgundy purchased 
many of them, and was about to form them, with Bur- 
gundy, into a kingdom ; hut Charles the Bold, the 
last Duke of Burgundy, being killed by the Swiss in 
1477, his part of the Netherlands devolved on Slary, 
his otily child ; by whose marriage with the Emperor 
Maximilian, the Netherlands came into the possession 
of the liousc of Austria. 

ClmrlcB Y. king of Spain, and emperor of Germany, 
abdicated the sovereignty of the Netherlands in 1555, 
and, soon after, the .Spanish crown, in favour of his 
son Philip. 

At this period, the Netherlands were in a most flou- 
rishing condition. In this small tract were reckoned no 
fewer than three hundred and fifty large cities inclosed 
with w.alls, and six thousand three hundred consider- 
able towns, nil become opulent by their application to 
the arts and to commerce. At the same time, the love 
of liberty was very prcv.alcnt among the inhabitants, 
and they were jealous of every invasion of their privi- 
legc.s. The arbitrary government of Philip was, there- 
fore, very disagreeable to liis subjects in the Nether- 
lands, and his cruel bigotry alienated their affections 
altogether. The doctrines of the reformation had been 
received with avidity in the Netherlands. A cruel per- 
secution of the reformed had been commenced by 
Charles V., insomuch that he is said to have destroyed 
no fewer than one hundred thousand persons on account 
of religion. This cruelty only served to increase the 
number of protestants ; which being observed by Mary, 
Queen of Hungary, sister to the emperor, she invited 
him to the Low Countries, that he might personally be- 
hold the bad effects of his conduct. On this the em- 
peror granted a toleration; but Philip M'as altogether 
inflexible. In order to proceed more effectually against 
the reformed, a court of inquisition was instituted; .and, 
under pretence that the three bishoprics, which at that 
time comprehended the whole country, were too large, 
seventeen of these dignitaries were erected, three with 
the title of archbishops. To afford sufficient revenues 
for tliese, it became necessary to suppress several.^- 
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beys, which of itself produced great discontent. But cerning this detestable combination was true, very soon 
what gave the finishing stroke to the whole was. Phi- appeared, from Philip’s disclaiming all the favoiirablo 
lip’s announcing his intention of residing constantly in interpretations which had been put upon his answer to 
Spain ; his appointing the Duchess of Parma, his na- Count Egmont, and from his ordering the inquisition 
tural sister, to be regent of the Netherlands ; and giv- to proceed with more fury than ever. The consequence 
ing her for a counsellor Cardinal Granvele, a cruel was, a general association against this abominable tri- 
persecutor of the reformed ; at the same time that the bunal, which was subscribed by all orders and degrees, 
provinces were oppressed by the violence of foreign Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. The confede- 
troops, for the payment of whom they were also bur- rates, headed by Henry de Brodenrode, a descendant 
dened with taxes. Three councils were established at of the ancient earls of Holland, waited on the Duchess 
Brussels ; one to preside over the laws and courts of of Parma, in each a formidable body, that she was 
justice; a second to direct every thing respecting peace, obliged to dismiss them with an assurance that their 
or war; and the third to manage the revenues: buti demands should he granted. — ^These demands were, that 
still the Duchess of Parma was ordered to consult | the , inquisition should be abolished, and the edicts 
Granvele in every matter, and make him at all times against liberty of conscience recalled ; nnd for this she 
her chief confidant. , immediately interposed all her interest with Philip, but 

The duchess assumed the government of the Nether-, in vain, 
lands in the year 1560 ; hut had no sooner arrived at Before the confederates proceeded to extremities, 
Brussels, than complaints poured in from all quarters they found means of representing the true state of 
against the inquisition, Cardinal Granvele, and the new affairs to the king, and of informing him that the dis- 
hishoprics. The duchess endeavoured to allay the fer- turhances proceeded from the detestation in wliich the 
ment, but in vain. At the head of the malcontents inquisition was every where held in the Netherlands, 
were the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and Count Their representations prdduced no other effect than an 
Horn, who strenuously insisted oq calling an assembly equivocal promise, ■nliicb was never intended to be 
of the states-gcneral, and laying before them the griev- kept. The g'overnante received orders to proceed 
ances by which the country was oppressed. The event ag.amst heretics with the utmost severity; upon uhich 
was, that, in 1564, the cardinal was obliged to resign the people broke out into open rebellion. In several 
his dignity ; which, however, did not produce any good towns in Flandere, the churches were destroyed, the 
efiect, as he was succeeded hy two of his creatures, images pulled down, and all those acts of violence 
Barlalmont and Vio-lius, who trod exactly in his foot- committed which are the usual Operations of h lauless 
steps. They pushed on the inquisition to fresh execu- mob. The principal inhabitants, however, still remained 
fions; stigmatized the principal nobility as heretics; quiet, and even did all m their power to restrain the 
and, on all occasions, shewed such violent zeal for the violence of the commondlty ; so that, had Philip made 
Catholic religion, that one of Philip’s ministers repre- any reasonable concession, t'lie public tranquillity might 
sented to him the danger there was of a total revolt of have been restored. Instead of this, however, a new 
the provinces, unless the rigours of persecution were oath of allegiance was administered hy the governante, 
relaxed. Philip no sooner received this intelligence, and all persons were obliged to swear that they w ould 
than he replied, “ that he had rather be without suh- regard as traitors and enemies to their country till •whom 
jects, than be a king of heretics.” Accordingly, all the king should think proper to proscribe. This extra- 
tlic obnoxious decrees were rigorously enforced, upon ordinary proceeding was followed by a most cruel per- 
which the state of affairs became so alarming, that it seculion ; at the same time that the Duke of Ah‘n was 
was thought necessary to send Count Egmont info sent into the Netherlands with an army of ten thousand 
Spain, in order to have a personal interview with the veteran troops, finally to complete the misery of the 
king on the subject. Philip, accustomed to deceit, people, and fully to establish the despotism of the 
gave an evasive answer, abated the rigour of his de- court. Counts Horn and Egmont took (lie ahove-men- 
crees, and ordered the governante sometimes to con- tioned oath ; but the Prince of Orange could hy no 
suit with the Prince of Orange. Thus tranquillity was means be induced to it, and therefore retired info 
for a time restored ; hut, in (Tic year 1566, it being dis- Germany, with Counts Brodenrode and Ilcogsirnte. 
covered that a scheme for the total extirpation of the Their example was followed hy great mimhcrs of all 
Protestants had been concerted hy the Queen-mother ranks and conditions ; and, after the nirival of the 
of France, her eon, Charles TX., and Isabella Queen of army commanded hy the Duke of Alva, such multitudes 
Spain, in a conference at Bayonne, matters became continued to emigrate, (hat the Duchess of Parma in- 
•worse than ever. — That the information received coa- /bnned the king, that, uithin a few days, one hundred 
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thoutjnnd families Imt! left liis dominions; tlint in n sliort 
lime ilic conniry mn'5t lie dcpopnlalod, in wliicli enso 
liicre would lie no occn<iion for n goveninnto ; slio 
tlicroforc hogged leave to rc'jignfchcforo she should 
have the mortification and disgrace of being left com- 
pletely alone. 

Philip complied with the request of the princess, and 
the Duke of Alva was appointed to succeed her in the 
government. It may easily he imagined that the mise- 
ries of the people would now hccome inlolcrahlc. The 
king was a proud and unfeeling tyrant, set at loo great 
a distance from his suhjects to he thoroughly sensible 
of their calamities, and totally destitute of compassion, 
had he known them ever so m'cII. The disposition of 
the new governor was exactly similar; and the army 
ho commanded was fierce, rapacious, and cruel, de- 
sirino- nothin'’' more than to enrich themselves at ihe 
expense of the inhabitants. — The whole country was 
filled with blond and horror; Counts Egmont and 
Horn wore ignominiousU- executed, and the estate of 
the Prince of Orange was confiscated. Tliese last pro- 
ceedings drove the people into despair; and they in- 
vited the prince to return, in order to rc.sruc the coun- 
try from such insuficnihlc tyranny. 

The Prince of Orange, and his brother, Louis of Nas- 
sau, had, in the mean time, hcen labouring to form al- 
liances for the defence of the lilierties of their country. 
Tiiey had represented mattens in such a light to the Em- 
peror lyiaximilian, that his imperial majesty sent an nm- 
bas.sador to Philip, exhorting him to treat his suhjecl.s 
in the Ncthcrlnitds with less rigour. Tliis embassy was 
liaiighlily received; Philip continued his persecutions, 
and the Prince of Orange carried on his preparation.s 
for entering the Netherlands. Ilis first efibrls, however, 
were unsuccessful. A detachment of Germans in the 
service of the prince attempted to penetrate into Bra- | 
bant, and surprise Bnremond; but were defeated bj- a 
detachment from the Duke of Alva’s army. Another 
parly, consisting chiefly of French, attempted to pene- 
trate into Artois by way of Picardy; but their oflicers 
were arrested by order of Charles IX. Louis of Nas- 
sau, however, defeated a body of .Spaniards, and killed 
six hundred of them on the spot; but the vigilance of 
his enemies prevented him from drawing any important 
advantages from his victory. 

The Duke of Alva was so mucli chagrined at the de- 
feat sustained b}' his party, that he instantly assembled 
his troops from all quarters. Ilis army then appeared 
too formidable to be opposed, and tl;e Prince of -Nassau, 
■vvith Count Hoogstrate, retired towards the river Ems. 
But being hard pushed by the Duke of Alva, and mu- 
tinies arising among their troops for want of pay, they 
v/ere soon brought to an action, and totally defeated'. 
JO 


The infantry were entirely cut in j)iccc.s; the cavalry 
Mere saved; but all the baggage and artillery were 
taken by the enemy. The Prince of Orange, in the 
mean time, M'as hastening to the relief of his distressed 
allies M'ilh an army of twenty-eight thousand men, but 
having the misfortune of being defeated, and. Count 
Hoogstrate being also killed in the action, his soldiers 
descried in sucli numbers, that he Mas at last obliged 
to disband his army, and return to Germany. 

The Duke of Alva iiom' entered Brussels in triumph ; 
and took ample vcngcanco on all m Iio had assisted the 
Prince of Orange. All the prisoners taken in the last 
campaign M ere ptit to death : and, not contented M'ith 
this barbarity, Ihe cruel governor projected nothing 
less than the total extirpation of the reformed religion, 
by the destruction of every one mIio professed it; and 
of rendering himself despotic, by erecting citadels iti 
all the considerable toM iis, M'liich M ere to be garrisoned 
by his sobliers. He begtm M'ith Amsterdam, in M'hicli 
he laid the foundations of, a strong ciltidcl. The people 
cumplained of this ns an itifringcment of their rights, 
but the duke M-ns deaf to their comjdaints. At Atit- 
M'erp, he caused his statue to be erected; iiiicl here lie 
M'as represented trending on Ihe necks of tuo smaller 
statues, Mhich represented the two estalCK of Ihe Ne- 
therlands. This [)icce of insolent vanity exasperated 
the people to a great degree; and they M ere still farther 
provoked by a demand of the hundredth part of every 
man's estate, lobe paid immediately, for the support of 
the army; besides the tenth of all the merchandise, 
atid the tM'cntielh of all immoveable.s, to be annually 
levied as a standing revenue. The provinces remon- 
strated, and refused to submit to such intolerable ex- 
actions. The governor Mas inflexible; and being in- 
censed at their resistance, he sent the regiment of 
Lombardy to live at free quarters in the province of 
Utrecht. 

TItc Prince of Orange in'the mean time M as employed 
in laying plans for the deliverance of his distressed 
country; but, in 1571, the Duke of Alva, growing im- 
patient, ordered the edict concerning the neu’ taxes to 
be published at Brussels. The city M as instantly filled 
M’ith confusion ; the soldiers seized on the goods of the 
inhabitants by force; tradesmen shut up their shops; 
and the peasants refused to bring provisions to the 
market. The states offered to pay a subsidy of two 
millions of florins annually in lien of the intended fax; 
but their offer was rejected. The drum beat to arms, 
and orders were issued to hang all M’ho refused to'coin- 
ply. The soldiers M’ere preparing to obey,' M'hen neu’s 
arrived of the surrejider of Briel in the island of Voorn, 
at the entrance of the Meuse, to a squadron of ships of 
»var that had. been fitted out by the Prince of Orange 

•2F 
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Lumey, who commanded the squadron, made a descent 
on the island from forty ships, destroyed the churches, 
broke the images, and executed the priests, but offered 
no violence to the other inhabitants. 

This circumstance alarmed the Duke of Alva, and 
produced the greatest rejoicings in Brussels. Tlie 
duke, regarding it as the harbinger of further oppo- 
sition, dropped his taxes and executions for the present, 
and applied himself to suppress the growing spirit of 
rebellion. He withdrew the garrison from Brussels, 
and detached it, under the command of Maximilian 
Hermin Bossu, against the ships of war which were 
called Gueux. This officer, endeavouring to force 
Briel, was defeated by the Orange faction, and forced 
to retire with loss to the island of Beyerland. This vic- 
tory served to animate the depressed spirits of the ene- 
mies to the government. The Prince of Orange, sensi- 
ble of the advantage of possessing this island, exhorted 
tfic nobility of his party to fortify and garrison it; his 
orders were obeyed, by which meajis he soon became 
roaster of Delfshaben, a town situated on the opposite 
bank of the Meuse. It appeared in Bossu’s retreat how 
unpopular the Duke of Alva M’as in every part of the 
country. Dordrecht shut its gates against him; Rot- 
terdam refused to admit his troopsj hut Bossu, obtain- 
ing. permission that they should pass through in sepa- 
rate small divisions, seized the gates, and began a gene- 
ral massacre of the inhabitants. Four hundred perished 
by the sword, the town was pillaged, and every possi- 
ble act of barbarity committed. Retribution was soon 
made by the enemy. Alva had detached Ossorio d’An- 
gulo with a body of forces to secure Flushing, a con- 
siderable port in Zealand, and to erect a citadel. The 
inhabitants denied Ossorio admittance, shut their gates, 
and seized Pacanco, a famous engineer, who had come 
to measure the ground where the citadel was to be 
erected. Apprehending that attempts would be made 
to force them to submission, they petitioned Lumey, ad- 
miral of the Gueux, for assistance; and he furnished 
them with two hundred men, under the command of 
Captain Treslong. On the arrival of this reinforcement, 
the Spanish engineer was hanged, and an unsuccessful 
attempt made to surprise Middleburg, the capital of the 
island of Walcheren. Not dispirited by this disap- 
pointment, the Zealanders assiduously prosecuted their 
cruises upon the Spaniards, and obtained as much 
wealth as purchased a large store of arms and ammu- 
nition at Antwerp. Joined by great numbers of En- 
glish and Scotch adventurers, they resolved to attack 
the Duke of-^ Medina Celi, sent with a strong squadron 
to succeed the Duke of Alva in the government of the 
Netherlands. The duke was completely defeated, a 
great number of his ships were taken, and a booty. 


amounting to nearly one million of livres, was carried 
off by the Zealanders. 

The Duke of Alva now ordered a squadron of ships 
to he equipped at A^nsterdam, to check the insolence of 
Lumey and the ZeaTanders, while he busied himself in 
raising an army to oppose the Prince of Orange and 
Louis de Nassau, who were making great preparations 
in Germany and France. To augment the army in the 
field, he had draughted most of the garrisons. By this 
means the prince’s friends gained possession of North 
Holland; and Louis de Nassau was projecting a scheme 
to surprise Mons, with the inhabitants of which he held 
a secret correspondence. The success of this design 
emboldened most of the cities and towns in Holland to 
declare against the govenunent. The Count de Ber- 
gues gained over several cities in Overyssel, Guelder- 
land, and Friesland. In short, the revolt became so, 
general, that the Duke of Alva soon found be could 
not long resist the torrent. Accordingly, be published 
an edict to appease the people, setting forth, that he 
would consent to remit the most oppressive taxes, if 
the states could suggest any other means of raising the 
necessary supplies. He convoked the states-general 
to meet at the Hague, but bis orders were now disre- 
garded; and the states, in contempt of )iis authority', 
assembled at Dordrecht, inviting deputies from the 
Prince of Orange, the nobility,, and the towns that had 
declared against the governor. Here money was raised 
to enable the Prince of Orange to begin his march. ' 
His forces amounted to fifteen thousand foot and seven 
thousand -horse. He had promised to advance three 
months pay; and was enabled to perform bis engage- 
ments by the liberality and public Spirit of the states- 
general and the cities. He soon shewed with what ad- 
dress he could manage and direct the people; and, 
without the regal title, he possessed a sovereign autho- 
rity over the provinces under his government. He 
presided at all military operations by sea and land ; 
disposed of offices at pleasure; assembled the states; 
and published all ordonnances and regulations without 
control. However, conducted matters with the ut- 
most delicacy, and used his power with great mode- 
ration, to avoid giving oftence to the free spirit of the 
Hollanders. The popish religion was excluded from 
the churches; and persons of that persuasion were, 
with great caution, admitted into public employments. 
Not only the king’s revenue and church-tithes were ap 
propriated to the public service, but the estates of those 
wdio remained firm f.n their loyalty. In short, the most 
vigorous measures were taken for resisting tlie tyranny 
of Spain. 

While the states-general were employed in raising 
supplies to maintain an army, the Prince of Orange 
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advanced to Ruremonde, which he took by assault, on 
the refusal of the city to supply him with necessaries. 
From thence he marched to Brabant, and raised heavy 
contributions. He took Mechlin, Oudenarde, and Den- | 
derihonde; and could not restrain the excesses of the 
soldiers, who pillaged the churches, ^massacred the I 
priests, and committed many other barbarities. He 
then approached to Mons, besieged by the Duke of 
Alva, in order to induce him to give battle. The duke, 
however, baffled all his endeavours to force him, and 
carried Mons by capitulation. , j 

While the fate of Mons was depending, the states of ] 
Holland met at Haarlem, to deliberate on the defence 
of the province and the prosecution of the war. Am- 
sterdam was in the enemy’s hands, which greatly ob- 
structed all their measures. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined to besiege it ; and the enterprise was committed 
to Lujney, chief of the Gueux. After putting the 
stales to considerable expense, the project miscarried 
through Lumey’s misconduct.- Water was his element, j 
but his vanity led him to display his abilities as a land- I 
officer. He made regular approaches, and in every at- ! 
tempt proved unsuccessful. ! 

The reduction of Mons, and the depression of spirit j 
consequent on the massacre of the Protestants at Paris, I 
obliged the Prince of Orange to retire to Holland, and 
encouraged Alva to invest Dendermonde, Oudenarde, 
and Mechlin. The latter, being in no condition to re- 
sist, opened itS'gates; but the Spanish soldiers chose to 
scale the walls, to countenance their horrid barbarities. 
Protestants and Catholics were massacred without dis- 
tinction. The town was pillaged, and_the booty esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand florins. All the other 
towns were evacuated by the garrisons, and loaded with 
heavy impositions -by Alva. As to the prince, he had 
now removed the seat of war, into the province of Hol- 
land. Only this province and Zealand remained firm 
to their engagements ; the rest, overwhelmed with con- 
sternation, capitulated on the best terms they could pro- 
cure from the government. However, the country 
being strong by its situation, and defended by a fierce 
and sturdy people, proud of their ancient fame, and 
implacable enemies of Spanish tyranny, it was deter- 
mined to make the most vigorous resistance. Frederic 
de Toledo was despatched by Alva to begin the opera- 
tions in Holland. He had already, reduced Zutphen 
and Guelderland; and, flushed with success, appeared 
before Waerden, which he summoned to admit a garri- 
son. The burghers replied, that they were intrusted 
by the king with the defence of the place, and could 
not receive a military force without' violence to their 
engagements. They soon had reason to repent their 
reply; the town -was taken by surprise; and all the 


burghers, assembled in the great church to lake the 
oaths of fidelity to the king, were wantonly butchered. 
Infants, old men, helpless women, and sick persons, 
were put to the sword, without remorse. 

Having completed this sanguinary work, Frederic 
went to Amsterdam, to deliberate with the officers of 
the .army about the siege of Haarlem. Here it was de- 
termined, that the city of Amsterdam should write to 
the magistrates, exhorting them, in the most pathetic 
terms, to submit, rather than incur the punishment in- 
flicted on Waerden. The council of Haarlem met to 
take this letter into consideration. Some were for so- 
liciting an immediate reinforcement from the Prince of 
Orange; and others, who apprehended the prince was 
too weak to afford the necessary relief, were for making 
the best terms possible with the king. Those of the 
latter opinion were the magistrates. Accordingly, with- 
out consulting the burghers, deputies were despatched 
to FVederic, to stipulate conditions. In their absence, 
Ripperda, a gentleman of Friesland, strongly attached 
to the Prince of Orange and the cause of liberty, as- 
sembled the chief burghers; and so animated them 
against the Spaniards, that they resolved to stand a 
siege, and suffer all the horrors of war, rather than 
submit. They sent to the Prince of Orange, to acquaint 
him with their determination, and to implore assistance. 
Four companies of Germans were detached to reinforce 
the garrison of Haarlem ; and the deputies, on their 
return, were seized as traitors to their country, sent to 
the Prince of Orange, and, by his order, beheaded. 
Frederic was preparing to compel the burghers to sub- 
mission. On the 19th of December, he invested the 
town, after carrying Sparendem fort by assault, with 
great loss and slaughter of his soldiers. A variety of 
errors were committed in the attack, in the defence, 
and manner of succouring Haarlem. The assailants 
and defendants had equally shewn themselves ignorant 
of the art of war, and implacable in their resentment. 
The Prince of Orange used every expedient to relieve 
the town ; but all his attempts were frustrated by unto- 
ward accidents, and the vigilance of the Spaniards. Af 
last, spent with fatigue, (jespairing of relief, and totally 
exhausted of provisions and ammunition, the burghers 
surrendered upon more favourable terms than they had 
expected. 

Soon after the reduction of Haarlem, Alva, perceiv- 
ing that his severity answered no other purpose than 
irritating the people against the Spanish government, 
published a proclamation, couched in the most soothing 
terms: but the people were not disposed to confide in 
promises so often violated, nor to throw themselves on 
the clemency of a king'and a governor, who had shewn 
themselves so implacable and perfidious. They now 
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expected the wor&t that could happen, and bade de- 
fiance to fortune. The Spaniards were preparing to in- 
vest Alcinar, and the Hollanders put every means in 
practice to resist them. Frederic of Toledo, With six- 
teen thousand men, sat down before a town fortified by 
no regular works, and defended only by three hundred 
burghers, and eight hundred soldiers, in extreme want 
of provisions, and n ithout the prospect of relief. So- 
noi, the governor, despairing of being able to sustain a 
siege, wrote to the Prince of Orange, that a place des- 
titute of troops, provisions, ammunition, money, and 
every necessary, ought to be evacuated, and the few 
soldiers in garrison, and the'burghers, saved from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. But the prince so 
animated. them by a letter, that the townsmen, gover- 
nor, and soldiers, determined to sacrifice their lives 
lath'er than surrender. Frederic pushed the siege with 
great vigour. He ordered the inhabitants of Haarlem 
to work in the trenches, and sustain the first fire of 
their friends and countrymen. On the 18 th of Sep- 
tember, a battery of twenty pieces of heavy cannon 
began to play ; a breach was soon eflected ; the assault 
was given, and repulsed with vigour, though sustained 
by the bulk of the Spanish army. From a Spanisli 
officer taken, the garrison were informed, that Alva bad 
given orders to retire, in case they failed in the third 
.assault; but, if he succeeded, to put all to the sword. 
Their courage was reanimated by this account, and 
preparations were cheerfully made for withstanding 
the utmost efforts. Frederic was foiled in every at- 
tempt; the assailants were driven fiom the breach v'ith 
prodigious slaughter, and the Spanish soldiers refused 
to mount the walls ; in a word, the siege was raised, 
and the town relieved. 

This advantage was attended ^^ilh another, which, 
though less important, equally served to inspirit the 
Hollanders. The Duke of Alva’s gr.and fleet, equipped 
with great labour and expense, was defeated by the 
Zcnlandei.s. Though the action did not prove decisive, 
it gieatly chagrined the duke, ns Bossu, one of his best 
ofliccrs, was taken prisoner, and liis fleet afterwards 
dieadccl to face the enemy. 

Notwithstamliiig this success, theaflairsof the states 
'vurc yet in a very precarious situation. TIic Duke of 
Alva had resigned the government, and his successor, 
Hon Louis llequcsucs, Ivad orders to prosecute the war 
with vigour, vvlivle his antagonists prepared for the most 
obstimite roivtaiicc. The first advantage appeared on 
the side of the Prince of Orange, by the surrender of 
Middlebiug. But thi-- was soon balanced by tbc defeat 
and dcatli of Prince Louis of Nassau. Tlic Spaniards, 
bow ever, were prevented from jtiirsuing tlie advantage 
they bad gained, by a mutiny among tbeir troops. The 


distresses of the Spaniards on account of this tumult 
were likewise augmented by a naval victory gained by 
the Zealanders ; when almost forty of the Spanish ships 
were taken or destroyed. Philip then perceiving that 
numberless difficulties would attend the reduction of 
the provinces by force, published an act of grace; but 
in such a limited manner, that it was unanimously re- 
jected. Requesnes then determining to close the cam- 
paign with some remarkable exploit, laid siege to Ley- 
den. The city was reduced to the utmost distress for 
want of provisions ; the whole country was inundated; 
and they could receive no relief except what was ob- 
tained by boats forcing themselves through the enemy 
to the city. In short, they were reduced to the brink 
of destruction, when a violent south-west wind drove 
the inundation against the works of the besiegers with 
such violence, that they' were obliged to relinquish the 
enterprise for fear of being entirely swallowed up. In 
their retreat they were attacked by the garrison, and 
five hundred of them destroyed. This disappointment 
so provoked the Spanish soldiery, that they deposed 
Valdes, the commander •whom they had chosen for 
themselves, and proclaimed their old one; a second 
mutiny etisued, and they marched in a tumultuous man- 
ner to Utrecht. Here, however, they met witli a very 
unfavourable reception. Barlaimont, the governor, de- 
clared them rebels ; and gnve fi ee liberty to every one 
to massacre them wherever they could be found. The 
mutineers attempted to set fire to the gates ; but, being 
repulsed, and tbeir leader slain, they capitulated, and 
were sent into winter-quarters. 

Some negotiations for peace were set on fool, early 
in 1575 ; but these proving incflectunl, the war was 
renewed with redoubled fury. Fortune now declared 
in favour of the Spaniards; and (he Slates were reduced 
to such despair, that they began seriously to think of 
making an oiler of the provinces to some Protestant 
power, who might be able to defend tiicm against tiic 
tyranny of tbc Sjvauiards. This oflVr ^^ns made to 
Queen EbVabeth of England; but she vlcclined it, for 
political reasons. A nogoliatioii was oven set on foot 
for this purpose with France, in favour of the Duke of 
Anjou ; but it ended in nothing besides the advantage 
of establishing a mart at Calais for the disposal of 
the pri7cs made by the Gueux. Philip, however, 
notwillishinding his power, had the utmost difilcuify 
in supporting tlie expense of the war. — He had already 
borrowed more' than forty millions of crowns from liio 
Spanish and Genoese incrchanN,'ntnI the interest stdl 
unpaid now amounted to as much as the capital. Ihe 
war had besides cost a greater sum in ‘•pccio from .Spain 
and tbc Indies wbicli, with tlic immense lossp.. oee.a- 
sioned by tbc Magnntioii of trade in tbc Netherlands 
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liad completely exli.-iusted tlie treasury. — Large arrears 
were due to tlie troops ; they were every day mutinying, 
and some broke out into actual rebellion. To remedy 
these evils, Requesncs demanded a supply of the pro- 
vinces ; and they answered him, by requiring restitution 
of their privileges, and dismission of the Spanish troops. 
Flanders, in particular, paid the desired subsidy, by 
balancing it against half the damages the province bad 
sustained from the misconduct of the governors, and 
the wars wantonly and unnecessarily excited. While 
this affair was in agitation, Requesncs died of a fever; 
the council of state assumed the administration, and the 
Prince of Orange took the opportunity of the confusion 
< that ensued to lay the first foundation of the pacification 
of Ghent, by which his affairs were considerably re- 
trieved, and the greatest blow given to the court of 
Spain she had yet sustained. All now was anarchy in 
the Netherlands. The garrison of Ziriczee mutinied 
for want of pay’; and, to appease them, the council of 
state sent one hundred thousand livres, which the Wal- 
loon regiments under Madragon seized upon, after ex- 
pelling the Spanish soldiers, and wounding and mur- 
dering their officers. This did not unite the Spanish 
mutineers among themselves ; they turned out the few 
remaining officers, and made new appointments. Join- 
ing with file garrison of Lillo, they marched, to the 
number of two thousand men, towards the capital ; 
committed homble outrages ; overwhelmed the inha- 
bitants of Brussels with consternation ; and, upon the 
26th of July, seized upon Alost, confined the princi- 
pal burghers, and hanged a king’s officer, ■ The most 
favourable conditions were offered by the council of 
state, in order to appease the tumult, and provisions 
were sent to the mutineers. This created suspicion in 
tlie inhabitants of Brussels, that the mutiny was excited 
by the connivance of the council, with a view of ruin- 
ing the provinces, without incurring the odium conse- 
quent on any appearance of legal oppression. They 
arrested the council, declared the Spaniards lebels, 
and took measures in concert with the other cities and 
provinces for expelling foreigners out of the Nether- 
lands. A confederacy to this purpose was formed be- 
tween the provinces of Hainault, Artois, and Flanders, 
to which all the rest, except Luxembourg, acceded; 
and Don John of Austria, who had entered the Nether- 
lands as successor to Requesncs, was obliged to remain 
in obscurity in Luxembourg until the storm should 
subside. 

The Prince of Orange, in the mean time, was profit- 
ing by these commotions. He had long' laboured to 
have the statcs-general convoked; and he now saw 
them not only’assembled, but preparing to make head 
against the ^Spaniards. Every measure was taken for 
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reducing the citadels of Ghent, Antwerp, and Maes- 
tricht, the chief places in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and what must principally contribute to their expulsion. 
The citadel of Ghent was taken on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, by the assistance of a strong reinforcement of troops 
and artillery sent by the Prince of Orange. At Ant- 
werp, the states of Brabant were less successful. The 
citadel was vigorously attacked ; but the mutineers at 
Alost entering the citadel to assist their countrymen, a 
sally was made, the besiegers were driven from their 
trenches, great part of the town was consumed by fire, 
and the rest pillaged for three days with every kind of 
insolence and brutality, at a time when Antwerp was 
the most flourishing and populous city in the Nether- 
lands. This calamity united Papists and Protestants in 
a confederacy, and, co-opeiated with the measures 
of the Prince of Orange to form the pacification of 
I Ghent: which wns a confederacy of all the provinces 
to expel foreign soldiers; to iestore the ancient form of 
government; to refer matters of religion to the several 
states of the provinces ; to unite the other fifteen pro- 
j vinces in the same common interest with Holland and 
1 Zealand ; to renew the commerce and amity between 
them; to assemble the states in the manner practised 
under the house of Burgundy and Charles V. ; to sus- 
pend all the rigorous edicts of the Duke of Alva on the 
subject of religion, until the states-general should take 
the matter into consideration ; to release all the natives 
made prisoners, mutually, without ransom; and to re- 
I store all things upon the same footing as before the 
war. ' 

The states-general began with soliciting aid from the 
Queen of England. Their ambassador had a gracious 
reception, and Elizabeth advanced them twenty thou- 
sand pounds steiling, on condition that the French 
should not be invited into the Netherlands, that they 
.would accept of reasonable terms of accommodation if 
offered, and that the loan should be repaid the ensuing 
year. A cessation of hostilities was then agreed upon 
with Don John, upon his assurances that every reason- 
able request of the provinces should be granted. On 
the 27th of December, deputies were sent with propo- 
sals to Don John to disband the foreign troops; but he 
desired to know udiat security the states would give for 
their allegiance after the departure of the Spanish 
forces; and remonstrated against the unreasonableness 
of disarming the king, while his subjects were in arms, 
and ready to seize the first opportunity of deserting 
their obedience. He liken ise demanded security with 
respect to religion; and insisted so warmly on this 
head, that it was obvious he had no inclination to part 
nith the Spanish army befoi'e the provinces of Zealand - 
and Holland embraced the Catholic leligion. After 
*flG 
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mucli altercation, necessity at length ohligctl Don John 
to grant all that was required, to confirm the parifi- 
cation of Ghent, and dismiss the Spanish arniy. The 
treaty was proclaimed at Brussels and Antwerp on the 
17th of February; and Don John was immediately ac- 
knowledged as the king’s lieutenant of the Nether- 
lands. 

It must he observed, however, that when this edict 
was signed, the provinces of Holland and Zealand, by 
tlio advice of the Prince of Orange, made the following 
objections, viz. that the statcs-gcneral had not esta- 
blished the right of assembling this sovereign tribunal 
in the persons originally invested with that power by 
the constitution; that in some particular instances they 
had suffered an infraction of their privileges; that the 
Spanish troops wore allowed to carry off the immense 
wealth they had acquired in the Netherlands, and by the 
destruction of the city of Antwerp in particular; that 
no stipulation was made in favour of those dispossessed 
of their estates, &c. For these reasons, the stales and 
the prince refused to sign the edict, though they con- 
sented to all the articles that did not contradict those 
specified. This raised a contention, by which the 
public peace was soon broken. Don John was stre- 
nuous in recommending violent measures against the 
prince and his parly. To this purpose he wrote a let- 
ter in ciphers to the king; but this letter fell info the 
hands of Henry IV. of France, who transmitted it to the 
Prince of Orange. Escovedo, secretary to Don John, 
was next sent into, Spain with a message to the same 
purpose; but the governor, becoming impatient for his 
return, left the country himself, under the pretence of 
complimenting Margaret, Queen of Navarre, on her 
journey to Spa. In this expedition, he seized on the 
citadel of Namur; but attempted to justify his conduct 
to the states, by representing that he was under the 
necessity of retiring to a place of safety, while he saw. 
the flames of war and rebellion ready to break out all 
around him; and concluded with desiring the states to 
disarm the bursrbers of Brussels, who were attached to 
the Prince of Orange. This letter was answered by an 
invitation from the states to return ; promising, at the 
same time, tliat they would, to the utmost of their power, 
bring to punishment all those who should form any 
designs against him. This, however, was not only re- 
fused, but the whole tenor of bis conduct afterwards 
shewed that lie was resolved to commence hostilities, 
and that be was encouraged to do. so by Philip. The 
event was, that Don John was deposed from Ids dig- 
nity, the Archduke IMattbias was appointed governoi- 
geircr.al, and preparations were made for a new and 
vigorous war. The Spanish troops were ordered to as- 
semble in Naples and Milan; levies were made in Bur 7 


gundy and Luxembourg; and a resolution was taken 
of supporting Don Joim with the whole power of the 
Spanish monarchy. To oppose this formidable power, 
the states, in 1578, entered into a new treaty with the 
Queen of England ; by which that princess agreed to 
advance thetn one hundred tlioiisand pounds .sterling, 
and to assist the provinces with five thousand infantry 
and one thousand cavalry; on condition that the loan 
should he repaid with interest in eight months; that 
certain towns should he ceded to her in security; and 
that tlic states should defray the expense of transporting 
their troops, and take them into pay, while they acted 
in their service. Elizabeth, however, afterwards de- 
parted from these conditions, under pretence that the 
French would suspect her having some designs on the 
Nctlierlands, and would for that reason unite their 
forces with those of Spain against her. Instead of the 
English troops, she now proposed to send John Casi- 
inir, Count Palatine, with three thousand foot and three 
fhotisand horse; refusing at the same time to pay the 
money stipidatcd, until the states had consented to this 
alteration. 

Before this treaty was concluded, Don John was 
joined by an army of sixteen thousand foot and two’ 
thousand horse, all chosen vefenans, commanded by the 
Duke of Parma, the best officer in the Spanish service. 
Being thus superior to the Prince of Orange, the Spa- 
niards gained several advantages; which, however, 
were more than balanced by the loss of the city of 
Amsterdam. This* place bad been closely blockaded 
for several months by sea and land, and at last con- 
cluded a treaty with the friends of the Prince of Orange, 
by which it was stipulated that the Protestants should 
; bold their religious meetings without the walls, and 
have a burying-place within; that the garrison sboidd 
be disbanded, and six hundred men, commanded by 
the burghers, levied for the defence of the city; that 
all persons banished on account of religion should be 
recalled; that Amsterdam should enjoy all its ancient 
privileges, and that all vacancies in public employments 
should be filled without distinction of party. This ca-' 
pitulafion, however, was soon broken; the Catbblic 
magistrates were driven out of the city, together with 
the popish clergy of all ranks; the images were pulled 
down, and only the reformed clergy suffered to preach 
publicly. Some ineffectual negotiations next took 
place; after wbirb, the states, sensible that the misfor- 
tunes and losses in winter arose from the irresolution of 
the provincial states, vested the archduke, the council 
of state, and the Prince of Orange, with a power of 
levying what number of troops they should think ne- 
cessary, and disposing of them as they thought proper, 
without referring to the states in every particular. 
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Albout this time a revolution, crrcatly boiieficial to 
the common cause, was cfiected in Gucldcrlaiul. John 
of Nassau, brother to the Prince of Orange, had hcou 
appointed governor of this province : Upon entering- on 
the administration, he perceived that the whole conduct 
of aflhirs was in the hands of persons strongly afleefed 
to King Philip and the Catholic religion ; most of the 
cities professed popery j and the count, wlio had sworn 
to the pacification of Ghent, was restrained from at- 
tempting any change in religion. The face of afl’airs, 
however, took a sudden turn ; John acquired great po- 
pularity, and soon discovered that foreignere were the 
leading persons. By his artifice and polices he stimu- 
lated the people against them; they were deprived of 
their seats in the provincial states, and turned out of 
their offices in the government of the cities. Tims 
Nassau ohtaiiicd the cliief direction, and was able to 
co-operate with the measures planned by his brother. 
Another revolution happened in Groningen, of which 
the Sieur de Billy was governor. This person was by 
birth a Portuguese, by religion a Catholic, and con- 
sequently a dependant on the court of Spain : he re- 
fused to accede to the union of the jiroviuccs, and the 
*Blates-general found itnccc'^sary to send to him Francis 
Marlin Stella, with proposals for signing the pacification 
of Ghent. Billy, suspecting that the dcputy’s rcal de- 
sign was to excite a revolt in the province, put liim to 
the torture, to extort confession ; after having first 
wounded him with his oivn hntrd. The deputj- bore 
the most excruciating tortures with' firmness; and, 
having a surgeon to dress his n-oimd, to enable him to 
undergo a second trial, he communicated something in 
the Greek language, which the surgeon soon made 
pnhlic : in consequence, (he mob assembled, rescued 
Stella, declared for tlie pacification of Ghent, and 
obliged' Billy to resign his government. The change 
. of councils in these two provinces was of the utmost 
service to the confederacy; and would have enabled 
the province to have encountered the whole power of 
. Spain, had not their affairs been distracted by intestine 
dissensions. 

At last, the Prince of Orange, perceiving that little 
confidence was to be placed in the unanimity of pro- 
vinces rent by faction, different in religion, and divided' 
-by political maxims and private interests, formed the 
scheme of more closely uniting the provinces of which 
he was governor, and cementing them with those more 
contiguous, in which the Protestant interest prevailed. 

On the 23d of January,- 1579, deputies from (lie pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Gronin- 
gen, Ovevyssel, and Guelderlaiid, met at Utrecht, and 
sig-ned the alliance ever since known by tlic name of 
the Union of Utrecht, the basis of that commonwealth 


so renowned by the appclhation of the United Provinces. 
Tin's treaty of alliance was founded upon the infraction 
of the pacification of Ghent, solemnly acceded to by 
Pliilip, and (he late invasion of certain towns in Guel- 
derlniid. It was not hereby intended to divide the 
seven provinces from the other ten, or to renounce the 
pacification of Ghent; its sole object was to preserve 
tlio liberty sti[)ulalcd in that pacification, by more vi- 
gorous operations and united councils. 

This alliance uus so universally approved, that, in a 
short time, the cities of Ghent, Nimeguen, Aniheim, 
Leuwarden, Vcnlo, Ypres, Antwerp, Breda, and Bruges, 
with several other towns, embraced and signed (he 
union. Thus the foundation of a commonwealth was 
laid, but in a fluctuating state of affairs, when men 
wcrcactunled by difl’crent passions, views, and interests; 
intimidated by the great strength of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, and supported chiefly by a zealous adlicroncc 
to lihertj', and a firm resolution to perish in defence of 
freedom. 

It was expected (hat the important object of this al- 
liance would have attracted the attention of the Wal- 
loons, and indeed of all the Catholic inhabitants of the 
Netherlands: in fact, it did so, hut in a different niamier 
from what was imagined. The Walloons not only re- 
fused to accede 4o tlic union, hut they made the strongest 
remonstrances to the siatcs-goncral upon the impropriety 
and illegality of such a confederacy. Their intrigues 
seem to have been headed by the Duke of Parma, who 
stimulated their measures, inspiring them with a jea- 
lousy of tlic Protestant designs on the Catholic religion. 
In the end, he contracted an alliance M’ith them; and 
(liereby confirmed by his own example the necessity of 
tlie union of Utrecht. They accordingly began levying 
ail army ; but still kept up appearances with the confe- 
derated provinces, though it was evident that hostilities 
must soon commence. To prevent an effusion of blood, 
tlie emperor, as mediator, set on foot another negotia- 
tion; "but Philip would allow no reasonable terms of 
accommodation, and would give no security for liberty 
of religion. He even endeavoured, by many splendid 
ofl’ers, to detach the Prince of Orange from the union; 
but William was too wise to rely on tlie promises of a 
king who had shewn himself so perfidious. 

While the Prince of Orange was employed in form- 
ing alliances, and strengthening the union, the Duke 
of Parma was taking measures to disconcert his pro- 
jects, and reduce the provinces to the king’s obedience. 
He despatched Gonzaga and Mondragon, with eight 
thousand men, to lay siege to Marsien. The town was 
taken by assault, tlie governor hanged, and forty-five 
of the cliief inhabitants were tortured to death, fo) 
having valiantly defended themselves. After some- 
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(il)ior advanttij^cq oBtaiticd in ilia neig:1ibour]ioo(l of 
Rurcmouda, llic kings army iii'snltcul Ant^'crp, whore 
llic nrchilukc ami llu* Prince of Orange Utcii resided. 
Tiie army of the Fiates was intrenched near Borgerhonl, 
a post ntlnekcd Milliont feiicccss hy the Duke ofPanna, 
after a hrisk nkirintslu'ng of two hours hetween the 
nniiicf-. La Koiic, however, llui genera! of (he .army of 
ihc Slates, not clioosing to expose himself to eontiniial 
.nlnnns from the enemy ’« cavalry, retired under the 
cannon of Antwerp. 

On Lu Koue’s retrc.at, the Duke of Parma invested 
Sraestrieht. The siege began on tlic Sth of March, and 
contmuedwithout intermission till theSflth of.fnno. This 
defence niis deemed very extraordinary, as (be fortifi- 
cations were in bad order, the garrison slender, and the 
place hut iiidifferently providml uith the iw (sissarics of a 
siege. One Sebastian Tappin, a Protestant engineer, 
and a brave soldier, hy his indcfatigalile vigilance raised 
continual obstructions to (he duke’s approaches. The 
garrison had sustained frequent assaults, and made se- 
reral desperate .sallies, by wlneh limy were .so mneh 
fatigued, that during n parley the tonn svas surprised, 
and a great many soldiers were put to the sword; hut 
Tajipin was saved hy favour of the Duke of Parma, who 
gave strict orders that he should linve quarter. For 
throe days, Macstricht was a scene of the utmost dc.so- 
lalion and horroi', (ho Spanish soldiers committing every 
excess, in despite of all (he endeavours of (he general 
to restrain their licentioiisne.ss. Witii .such diligence 
did the duke apply liitasclf to thb siege, that, uuable 
to support the fatigue, he was .seized with a fever, which 
had n'caily proved f.Ual. Ilis situation inspired the j 
enemy with i'resh coumgo. They again took the field ; 
reduced Alost and some other places of little conse- 
quence ; but could not prevent the loss ofMenin, which 
was taken by assault, though it was soon after retaken 
by the Prince of Orange. In Brabant, the slates like- 
wise obtained some advantages, though of too unim- 
portant a nature to merit attention. The truth is, all the 
united provinces were in a deplorable situation; and 
their trifling succe.sses were owing to Occident or tlie 
Duke of Parma’s indisposition. Several provinces con- 
tributed nothing to the common cause; others furnished 
but a small proportion of the taxes agreed upon at (be 
union. The army Jiad large arrears due,' and lived at' 
discretion. The people clninomcd against Ibc states; 
they threw the blame on the oflicei’s for relaxing in the I 
point of discipline; and the officer's recriminated, al- 
leging tlmt the fault was in the states, who failed in per- 
forming- their engagements to the army. All was in 
confusion; but, as no person would acknowledge his 
erior, there appeared little hopes of amendment. In a 
word, nothing besides the same distress in the Spanish 


army could have prevented the Duke of Parma from 
reducing (ho revolted provinces to .accept any terms he 
.should lliiiik fit to {ircscribo. lie was equally in want 
of money; and his late treaty with the Mnlloons re- 
quired that he sliould dismiss all Ins foreign troops iu 
the space of six weeks after the publication of the 
(rcaty. Jlis situation indeed was so dcpior.ahle, that he 
requested leave to resign his command, and retire with 
the foreign soldiers to Italy; hut the court of. Spain had 
(ot> much confidence in his .ihilily to entrust .so ira- 
poitnnt a charge to another. In this state of affhii-s, (he 
animosity of the parties remained, without the power 
of shewing their resentment. The states wore resolute, 
hut unable to defend their liberties., Philip was deter- 
mined, but too n'eak to be de.spotic; and both were 
obliged to content themselves with publishing hitler re- 
monstrances against each other. . • ' 

At length, the Prince of Orange renewed the treaty 
with (he Duke of Anjou. The Queen of England'was 
again oflered the sovereignty, hut she declined it. Tlie 
Duke of Anjou w.as, however, opposed by a great num- 
ber of the reformed, on account of the share his mother 
I had taken in the horrid massacre of the Protestants at 
Paris. Ail arguments (o remove (heir prejudices were in 
vain. Anjou was a Roman Catholic, and that alone was 
sufficient to render him detest.able. The Prince of Orange 
urged (he necessity of receiving (he prince. Theologians 
and civilian's allowed that it was lawful to have recourse, 
in extremity, to a Papist; but the people continued ob- 
stinate. This determined (he Prince of Orange to have 
recourse to the sf.ates-geiiernJ, to wlroni he sent a long 
remonstrance, pointing out the causes why the confe- 
deracy did not produce the Intended eflect; and exhort- 
ing thetn to rc-consiiler the affair respecting the Duke 
of Anjou. Tlic states-gcneral referred the prince’s re- 
monstrance to the provincial states and cities; and, after 
several warm debates, it was at length determined, in 
15S0, to call in the Duke of Anjou, as the only re- 
source in so great a calamity. Accordingly, the year . 
began with a solemn treaty, by which the United Pro- 
vinces renounced their allegiance to Philip, and ac- 
knowledged the Duke of Alencon-and Anjou for* their 
sovereign. Deputies were sent to the dnke, to explain 
(he articles, and congratulate him on his accession. 
The Archduke Blafthias, finding himself unsupported 
by the empire, and the nunierons friends whom ho ex- 
pected would Lave joined him on his elevation, ex- 
pressed no resentment at the conduct of the provinces, ^ 
which he candidly attributed to necessity. He only 
demanded to know their intention with respect to Iiis 
own person; and the states made their apology, by 
representing the situation of their aflaivs, assuring' him 
of their esteem, permitting him to reside in the Nether- 
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ands as long as lie tliouglit convenient, and liiglil}' 
applauding llie equity of liis conduct during liis admi- 
nistration. The provinces of Ilollnud and Zealand were 
left wholly in the hands of the Prince of Orange, whoso 
power as stadtholdcr was in no respeet limited hy the 
duke’s sovereignty. 

Ylieu the I^ing of Spain was informed of this defec- 
tion of the provinces, he attributed the whole to the 
Prince of Orange, and immediately proceeded to pro- 
scribe him; he confiscated his estate, upbraided him 
nith ingratitude, and attempted to stain his character 
with ignominy. He even promised a reward of twenty- 
five thousand crowns to whoever should bi ing him the 
Prince of Orange, dead or alive ; the same to his heirs, 
-in case the person perished in the enterprise; and lie 
declared all those proscribed, their estates confiscated, 
and their honours and dignities abolished, who adhered 
to William a month after the publication of this edict. 

The Prince of Orange did not silently pass over this 
proscription. He employed one Villicrs, a Frenchman, 
to refute the edict : his answer was well received, and 
is recorded by historians as a proof of the spirit, the 
prudence, and the moderation of the prince. How- 
ever, when it was proposed to the states for their opi- 
nion, with a request that they would publish it in their 
own name, they declined it; assigning for a reason, that 
it contained some facts too little known to be credited, 
and perhaps too much acrimony against a prince whose 
power they still dreaded. 

The following j'ear, the states, after long delibera- 
tions at the Hague, published an edict, excluding Philip 
from any sovereignly or authority over the jNctlierlands. 
This writing appeared on the 2Gthof July, 1581, under 
the title of “ The abdication of Philip King of Spain.” 
It was extremely well dnawn up ; stated in the strongest 
manner the mutual privileges of the king and people ; 
proved that the allegiance of the latter was annulled 
by the breach of contract on the side of the former; 
enumerated the oppressive and tyrannical acts of his 
government; set aside his authority for the most co- 
gent reasons; forbad money to be coined in his name; 
and "took eveiy other step towards indopeudcnce. It 
was in vain for Philip to remonstrate; he knew the 
states wfere to be convinced only by the sword ; to this 
therefore be appealed. The Duke of Parma blocked 
up Cambr.ay so closely, that the garrison w'ere reduced 
to the extremity of living upon horses, dogs, and cats; 
though they still refused to capitulate, in hopes of being 
succoured. At length the Duke of Anjou assembled a 
body of ten thousand foot and four thousand horse, and 
approached Camhray. The Viscount de Turrene and 
Count Voulandois undertook^ to force their way with a 
body of men into the town ; hut they were surrounded 
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and taken prisoners by the Spaniards. This disap- 
pointment did not discourage the Duke of Anjou ; he 
still pressed forward to attack the Spanish lines . but 
the Duke of Parma, not wishing to havard a battle, de- 
serted his M’orks, and retired to Boiichain. As soon 
ns the Duke of Anjou entered flic city, he look an oath 
to govern it agreeably to its ancient laws, and to pre- 
serve the citizens in the full possession of all their li- 
berties. He was now pressed by the stales and the 
Prince of Orange to marcli directly into Flanders; he 
endeavoured to comply; hut his ai my, composed chiefly 
of volunteers, was so weakened by desertion that the 
design was laid aside. 

The beginning of the year 1582 exhibited a spectacle 
very' umisnal in tlio Nclbcrlamls, the public entry of a 
sovereign elected by the people. The Duke of Anjou, 
setting- sail from England on the Slh day of February, 
arrived on the lOlb at Flushing, where he was received 
hy the Princes of Orange and D’Espinoi. Next day 
they set out for Antwerp with a magnificent retinue, 
and u ent up the Scheldt, attended by fifty barges. His 
reception at Antwerp was extremely splendid; it even 
exceeded the preparations made for Philip himself on 
his being appointed to the government of the Nether- 
lands by his father. A tliealre was erected before the 
walls of the citadel, in nhicli was placed a chair of 
state, covered with cloth of gold. There the duke whs 
seated, and the conditions were read to him, upon 
which he was received as Duke of Brabant. When he 
had sworn to observe the articles, he was clothed with 
the ducal robe, and his head adorned with the ducal 
coronet, hy the Prince of Orange ; who said, “ I will 
pin it in such a manner that it will not be easily 
shaken ;” an expression which at that time was taken 
for a happy omen, though it soon proved fallacious. 

While the states of Brabant were employed in festi- 
vity, a Biscayan merchant, named Caspar Amastra, had 
contrived a project to redeem his shattered fortune by 
the death of the Prince of Orange. He corrupted one 
of his domestics, hy the promise of half the reward, to 
strike the blow. This assassin entered the citadel ; and, 
as the prince was passing after dinner into another 
room, discharged a pistol, and dangei-ously Tv'ounded 
him behind the ear. Tlie prince was stunned with the 
force of the ball, and before he recovered, the assassin 
was killed by his attendants; which prevented for a 
time the complete discovery of the plot. It was after- 
wards traced that he had confessed the secret to a Do- 
minican, named Antonio Tunmernon, receiving from the 
wicked priest absolution, and a promise of eternal re- 
ward. Tunmernon was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
his limbs being fixed upon the walls of Antwerp. But 
though for this time the prince escaped the danger, he 
‘2H 
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in 1581, ;!‘:stv<!‘:inn{cil tit Delft, by one Baltlmynr 
Giiion, n penon wlio Imil before servoil Iuk btgluicKs 
ivith iltlclitj ntid 7ca1. lie wiw at ibat very {line cm- 
pioved by the prince to cairy letters into Fraiire, nml 
luul iccoivcil money to boar Ins expenses, witb Mliieli 
be pnrcliaseil pistols to nuiider liis benefactor. At tlie 
critninaVfi exainiiintion, it appeared tliat be bad long: 
meditated this borrid nction, and was confirmed in 
bis resolution by the Jesuits and Catliolic priests ; be 
c\en affirmed on ibcracb, llinttbc Duke of Pnrina rvas 
pri\y to the design, who promised be sliould bare the 
rcwaid. 

The United Pror iiices were now in n most deplorable 
situation. Tlic Duke of Anjou bad been totally unable i 
to resist the Duke of Parma; in consequence of wbicb i 
man) towns liail been taken, and in other rcsperls ibe i 
etatos bad sustained immense losses. The Duke of .An- 
jou. ebagrined and disappointed, bad rctirtnl to Fr.anco, 
where be died. Tint the deatb of the Prince of Orange 
seemed to giro the finibliing stroke to the nfliiirs of the 
Plates; and confusion and anarchy now reigned in their 
councils. The provinces of Zealand and Holland alone 
endeavoured to repair the loss, and s-liow theirpralitmlo 
to William hy tdccting his son, Maurice, their stadt- 
Iioldcr and cnpfaiu-goucral hy sea and land. Maurice 
’was .at that time only ciglifeoii ye.sr.s of .age; hut ap- 
peared in orery respect worthy of the high dignity 
which had been conferred upon him. The. first step 
taken by tlic confederates was a solemn renewal of the 
treaty of Utrecht ; after which the most vigorous prepa- 
rations w ere made for the defence of the country, lint 
before any thing' of consequence could be done, the 
Duke of P.arma bad reduced Liskcnshonk, Dendcr- 
monde, A^ilvordc, Glicnl, mid Antwerp; which struck 
the states with such terror, that they again oftered the 
sovereignly to Queen Eliyabetli. This was once more 
refused; though that princess engaged, by a new treaty, 
to assist the states both with men and money. An 
army was accordingly sent into (be Netherlands, under 
the command of the Earl of Leicester: but it docs not 
appear that this was of any essential .sen ice to the 
cause; for the conduct of that officer was so improper, 
that bo drew upon himself a general odium. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the states could not long have sup- 
ported themselves in such circumsfaiices, had not the 
defeat of the Spanish armada, in 1588, given such a 
blow to the power of Spain, as totally disabled them 
from carrying- on the war in the Netherlands, Instead 
of sending the proper assistance to the Duke of Parma, 
that general received orders to hasten to the aid of the 
Duke of Slayence, who had been defeated by. Henry 
IV. The duke was obliged to comply with this order, 
though be was sensible the loss of tbe United Provinces 


must be tbe consequence. Prince Maurice now earned 
every thing before him; and, by tbe end of the year 
1591, the Dnlcb saw tbeir frontiers extended, the whole 
country secured by rivers, and covered by fortified 
towns, with the greatest probability of driving the Spa- 
niards out of Friesland in niiothcr campaign. 

The remainder of the bislory of this war is only a 
detail of the losses nml misfortunes of the Spaniards 
wfiich now ensued. Their nfiairs were at last totally 
tniiiod by n decisive victory gained by Prince Maurice, 
in the year IGOO, over the Arclullike Albert, who bad 
been appointed the SpanMi governor of the Netber-, 
lands. KingPlillip II. died in I59S, leaving tbe aflairs 
of bis kingdom in the most distressed situation; not- 
withsmnding which, Iiis successor, Philip III., was too 
bauclily Jo coii'-ciit to peace, or to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the stales, though he was nllogethcr 
unable to keep Ibein in subjection. At last, in 1C07, a 
suspension of liostilitits took place, and, in 1C09, a 
treaty was concluded. 

•In 1C21, war was renewed with Spain; and, in 1G2S, 
tbe Spaniards met with a dreadful blow by the capture 
of their flotilla from Mexico. This was the greatest 
priVc tlio Hollanders had ever met with ; being valued 
at no less than fiucen millions of Jiyrcs. From this 
time the Spaniards were defeated and Lnffied in almost 
every .enterprise they undertook ; neverthereso, they 
carried on the war with an obstinacy hardly to be 
equalled, for twenty years longer. At last, in 1648, a 
treaty was conclnded, by wliich bis Catliolic majesty 
renounced nil right and sovereignty -over the states- 
goncfal of the United Provinces, wlio were henceforth 
declared a free and independent republic. 

After the independency of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces was acknowledged, the other ten provinces, or, 
as they are generally called, the Netherlands, remained' 
subject to the crown of Spain, until the Duke of Marl- 
boroimli, ns ecncral of the allies, gained .the niemor.a- 
ble victory of Eaniilies, in the yearlTOG; after which, 
Brussels, the capital, and great part of these provinces, 
acknowledged Charles AH., afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many, for their sovereign. His daughter, IMaria The- 
resa, remained in possession of them until the war of 
1741, when the French reduced them, with the excep- 
tion of part of the province of Luxembourg ; and wotild 
liave retained them from that time, but for tbe exertions 
of the Dutch and the English, in favour of the house 
of Austria: which remained in undisturbed possession^ 
of that part of llie Nctbcrlands secured to it by the 
peace of 1748, till the disputes wliicli took place be-, 
tween these provinces and the Emperor Joseph, in the 
years I78S and 17S9. 

This quarrel oiiginated concerning the prerogatives 
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assumed by tlic oniporor, wliiob were more extensive 
than lu's subjects would allow; and, asllic emperor re- 
solved to make use of force in asserting bis claims, 
many of tlic discontented Brabanters souglit a refuge 
in the United Slates. The measures adopted by his 
imperial majesty in respect of the insurgents, ’ were 
marked by severity. Count Trautmansdorfl’, the gover- 
nor of Brussels, issued a proclamation, stating-, that no 
quarter should he giveti them, and that the villages in 
•nhicb they concealed themselves should be set on fire. 
General Dnltoi\ also marclicd with seven thousand men, 
to retake the forts which had hceri occupied by the mal- 
contents, avowing his design of taking them by assault, 
and putting every individual within them to the snord. 

Notwithstanding these measures, the public discon- 
tent continued to increase, and almost every town in 
the Austrian Netherlands resolved to oppose the cn»- 
peror. A formidable army was soon raised, n hich, after 
some successful skirmishes, made themselves masters 
of Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, JTalines, and Ostend; so 
that General Dalton was compelled to retire to Brussels. 
A battle was fought before the city of Ghent, in uhieh 
the patriots proved victorious, though they sustained a 
loss of one thousand men, besides women and childicn. 
It reflected indelible disgrace on the commanders of 
the imperial troops, that they committed the most inhu- 
man cruelties, on all the unfortunate objects .who fell 
into their hands. The soldiers were expressly ordered 
to plunder and destroy, whenever they could obtain 
any booty’, and the unrelenting savages not only killed 
the men, but barbarously murdered unprotected fe- 
males and sucking infants. By those cruellies they 
fanned the flame of disafl'ection ; and, in a short time, 
,,the whole of Brabant, Pianders, and Malines, declared 
themselves independent, and for ever released from 
the yoke of the house of Austria. > 

Convinced of the bad efiecls of the measures which 
bad been adopted, the emperor now assumed more 
pacific language, and published proclamations of in- 
demnity, &c. These, however, were treated with the 
most inefiable contempt by the patriots ; who pursued 
their conquests with such success, that, before the con- 
clusion of the year, they ^yere in possession of every 
place in the Netherlands, except Antwerp and Luxem- 
bourg. 

Notwithstanding they thus appeared to be finally se- 
parated from the house of Austria, the deatii of the 
Emperor Joseph, which happened soon after, produced 
such a change in the conduct of government, as gave 
an unexpected turn to the situation of aftairs ; and the 
mild disposition of Leopold, who succeeded his bro- 
ther, the conciliatory measures which he adopted, and 
the'mediation of Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland, 
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induced the Bclgic provinces to re-nnite themselves 
under the Austrian crown. 

These provinces were seized, soon after the French 
revolution, by tliosc republican armies which effected 
such astonishing changes in Euiope ; and, by the treaty 
of C.ampo Fonnio and the subsequent peace of Lune- 
ville, the possession of them was confirmed to France. 
But, on the overthrow of Buonaparte in 1814, they 
were transferred to the iHustrious house of Orange; — 
and thoiigli great apprehension was excited for their 
safety, in consequence of the Corsican’s second iirsur- 
palioH, the glorious - victory of ‘Waterloo has sealed 
their security and prosperity, under the Sovereign 
Prince of the Netherlands. 

Belgium is a flat country, containing no mountains, 
and but few hills. » The rural scene,” says Mr. Shaw , 
“presents here pleasing prospects on all sides: fields 
crowned with fruitful crops, meadows coveied with 
numerous herds, neat and commodious farm-houses, 
set singly or in groups, cheerful and extended villages, 
omhowered among trees, and divided from each other 
by small intorv.als; while through such fair landscapes 
wind the rivers, and extend the clear canals, of Flan- 
ders and Brabant.” In the duchy of Luxembourg, the 
country is less cultivated, and presents a less lively 
scene, 

Tlic air of Brabant, and upon the coast of Flanders, 
is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and 
tlio seasons more settled, both in winter and summer, 
than they arc in England. The soil and its produce 
are rich, especially in corn and fruits. Pasturage is 
abundant, and Flanders lias been reckoned the granary 
of France and Germany, and sometimes of England. 
Even those parts which are too barren to yield corn, 
rear far more profitable crops of flax, which is here 
cultivated to great perfection. 

The agriculture of the Nethei lands has been cele- 
brated for many centuries, ever since their commerce 
and manufactures became eminent; and they still so 
far excel in the art, that they never allow the land to 
lie fallow', regarding the destruction of weeds as the 
sole advantage of this practice, which may he equally 
accomplished by crops of turnips, rape, beans, and 
clover, that not only destroy the weeds, but enrich the 
soil. The inhabitants of the Netherlands commonly 
use to their ploughs four horses, without a driver, the 
'ploughman holding the reins, and being equipped with 
a long w'bip stuck into a socket. 

The vegetable productions do not differ mucli from 
those of Great Britain : all the plants that are natives 
there may be met with in the sandy and marshy districts 
of the south-east of England, except the genliania cru- 
ciata. Tlie marsh-ragwort is common in tlie shallow 
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ditches; the field-eringo is found in great plenty by the 
sides of the road; and the fringed u-afer-lily adorns the 
canals and other deep streams. Great quantities of 
corn, flax, and madder, arc grown here, and the pas- 
turage for cattle is particularlj" abundant. The animals 
are the same as those in the neighbouritig countries, but 
the horses and black cattle are of a superior size. 

Among the curiosities of this country is a stone- 
quarry, under a hill near Maestricht, wliich is worked 
into a sort af subterranean palace, supported by pillars 
twenty feet high. 

This quarry has several vent-holes cut in it, as also 
some small reservoirs of water, and, in time of war, it is 
a safe retreat for the country-people, who, being ac- 
quainted with all its meandering^, secure their cattle 
and valuable effects in this subterranean repositor}-, 
which affords convenient room for fort}’ thousand men. 
Ellis, who went into the quarry, says it is more won- 
derful than has been described; it is nine miles in 
length, and three miles broad; and capable of shelter- 
ing* one hundred thousand men; that its excessive 
coldness cost him a fit of the ague, and that the stone 
dug from it is like our kettling-stone. A stranger who 
should visit it without an experienced guide, would be 
in danger not only of bewildering himself, or of stum- 
bling against the corners of the pillars, but likewise of 
being suddenly shot by villains lurking in it. 

In the year 1607, one thousand six hundred gold 
pieces were found in Dendermond, and proved to be a 
collection of ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, and Lu- 
cius Verus. Some Roman highways arc yet entire, and 
ruins of temples and other buildings are found in many 
parts. 

The vernacular language of this country is the Fle- 
mish, a dialect of the Dutch, but it is now nearly su- 
perseded by tliG French; except among the lower 
classes of the people. These provinces bbast of early 
literature, and can recount various chronicles and bio- 
graphies of the saints so long back as the seventh cen- 
tury, the period at which they dale the conversion of 
their ancestors to Christianity. But in modern times 
they have rarely produced writers of groat talents. 

There is nothing in this country that will interest the 
intelligent traveller or the connoisseur, more than the 
admirable productions of the Flemish painters. Un- 
fortunately, the paintings of the most distinguished 
masters, viz. Rubens, Van Dyck, Van Bnleu, Gon- 
zales, Teniers, Jordaans, De Champaigne, &c. are be- 
come extremely scarce; particularly as many of them 
. have been carried out of the country during the late 
war. Some individuals, however, are still possessed of 
very fine collections; and in consequence of tlie resto- 
ration of the works of art transported from the Rclher- 


lands to Paris by Buonaparte, the churches of Ant- 
werp, Brussels, &c. now abound with tliQ cJi^s tCccuvres 
of the first masters. 

The established religion of the Netherlands is the 
Roman Catholic, hut all other sects are tolerated; and 
the protestant is in no danger of persecution on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments. 

The manufactures and commerce of the Netherlands 
were, for many ages, superior to any in the west of 
Europe; but of late years they have siilfcred an almost 
total decline, owing partly to the other powers entering 
into competition, and partly to the establishment of 
freedom in the United Provinces, when Amsterdam 
arose on the ruins of Antwerp. In consequence of-the 
treaty of Munster, in 1648, it had become almost null; 
but it beg-an to revive when the Netherlands became a 
part of France. It is said that, in the year 1800, sixty- 
one vessels airived from Embden, Altona, and Ham- 
burgh: and, in 1802, the commercial connexions of the 
Netherlands began to be more extensive, and ships ar- 
rived from the Baltic, the Medifen*anean, and even 
from tlie West-Indies; the chief imports being* coffee, 
sugar, cotton, and cotton-cloths, hides, dyeing woods, 
tea, indigo, &c.; and, in 1805, previously to the end 
of July, there had arrived no less than three hundred 
and fifty-four, two being from Canton, and one from 
Batavia: the number of those under the Prussian flag 
was the greatest, and these were followed by the Ame- 
ricans. Caiubray is renowned for cambrics, which 
thence derived their name. At Bruges there are ma- 
nufactures of baize, woollen cloths, &c. : the manu- 
factures of broad cloths, druggets, shalloons, and 
stockings, are conducted at St. Omers: but the chief 
manufactures are those of tapestry, fine linen, and laces, 
at Mechlin, Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp,’ and Louvain; 
which enrich the country, and induce the farmers to 
cultivate flax, even on the poorest soils. 

BRUSSELS. 

This city, the capital of Belgium, is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the brow of a hill, and watered by the little 
river Senner; and is allowed by all travellers to be the 
most delightful residence in the Netherlands. So early 
as the year 900, it had a market and a castle: and in 
the year 1340, it was surrounded with a wall of free- 
stone, the ruins of which are yet visible. Between the 
years 1357 and 1370, it was considerably , enlarged, 
and is now* said to be nearly seven miles in circum- 
ference. , 

In this city are some vestiges of tbc ancient predilec- 
tion for the number seven; as there are seven principal 
streets that enter into the .great market; seven stately 
bouses fertile residence of tbe corporation; seven pa- 
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rWi-cInirftiCi; pcvcm imlilt' ftnniliV';, riniiicnt for (lii'ir 
nnliqmty nnd cTcnt privilege: ; nnil pe'von public pates 
of Ooric work, rcmarknlilo for Icndinp to ko lunuy 
places of plca'-urr, or <li(lort'nl oxnreists ; one (o fow- 
linp, n fccontl to llsjunp, n tliinl to liuutiiip, n fourth to 
pleasant fields a fifth to pasture-prmiuds, n sixtli to 
ppriups null viue-yardK, and a fe\eulh to piirdeus. 

From Brussels n canal is cut to tlie river Iluppfe, n 
little heyoud the villnpe of AVillehroerk, by means of 
avbicb there is a tlaily conununicaiiou in barpes with 
Anluerp: this rannl was bepun the 11th of .lunc, 1550, 
nnd made fit for navip4ation, on tlic 11th of Oefohrr, 
1001, under the direction of the celebrated nrclntect 
Georpe Binnldi ; the elevation of the pround is fifty 
feet, and recvilnfcd hy means of (ive sluices; tliolenplh 
of the canal is nhoiil seven leapiit s, nnd is paid to liave 
cost oiphteeu hundred tlimisniid florins: hy this means 
bolii the ocean and ilie Scheldt are open to Brussels-, to 
the cTcat conveniiuco of the conuneree of the city. 

The Hotel dc Ville, situated in the prenl scpinre, is 
one of the finest (Gothic hnildinps in the Netherlands. 
The tower, three hundred and sixty-four feet in heipht, 
is an adinirtihfc piece of workmaiishi]) ; it is entirely 
constructed of rtonc, and its summit is crowned by a 
picrantic statue of ."st. Michael, of pilt cop|ier. It is 
sinptdnr, that the nrchitcrl should have ueplrcted to 
place this (ciwer in tlie eenire of (he edifice; hut it de- 
gree of irrrpulnrily has- nbo heeu roinnrkcd in the 
eloors, windows, fee- of the huilding, prcscufmp a tartt 
rnsemhh altogether oripinnl. 

Tiio great markct-plnce is one of the most singular 
in Europe, being a rcgtilar parallelogram, the. four 
Gidcs of which, though oninmented with huildings of 
dificrent forms and orders of architecture, is never- 
theless consistent with the. general plan. Among tlie 
numerous oniamenls that embellish this structure, there 
svcrc some that held the first rank among the finest 
piccc.s of sculpture; hut these were destroyed in the 
revolution. 

M. Dumis, a French aullior, has tfius dcscriiicd the 
architecture of the N’elherlaiids in a few words. *'lt is 
peculiar to itself, being a compound of the Gothic and 
the Morisco, equally as astonishing for its lightness and 
its boldness, as for the, beauty of its forms, nnd tlic har- 
mony of its proportion.” Tin's style of architecture 
was introduced into the Netlierlnuds hy the Sjiniiiards, 
who borrowed it from tlic IMoorish edifices in .Spain. 

The church of St. Gudulc contains a nnmhcr of fine 
marble tombs, with the remains of many nobles, princes, 
and governors of the Netherlands. In the navoof this 
church is. a pulpit, or chair dc verite, constructed of 
oak, enriched with a beautiful piece of sculpture bv 
Henry Verbruggen, of Antwerp. 

11 . 


TIio snhjecf is the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
I’nrndise. Tliey arc .standing under the tree of Know- 
ledge, the hrauches of which, loaded with apples, arc 
also occupied near Eve by such birds and niiimals ns 
the peacock, tlie parrot, ami the ape, dc.sigiicd to re- 
present the frailties of the fcinnlo sox : over Adam i.s 
seen the eagle, the ostrich, &c. which characterize the 
qitalilich of the man. 

The canopy over this piece of sculpture js supported 
by two niigels, nnd by tlio brnnclic.s of tlie tree, nnd 
crowned by a benutifid statue of tlie' Virgin Mar)-, 
bolding the divine infant in her arms. Tlicro are se- 
veral angels at ber feet, nnd with n cross, wliicli she 
liolds in lier baud, .she bruises the bead of the serpent. 
This cliurch lias ttv6 towers, upon encli of wbicli a Ic- 
legrapb nas idnred by tlic I'rcueh government. A 
grand stair-case of blue marble, n-liicb led to the prin- 
cipal entrance, was decorated by n bnlhistrade; but, 
I'eing tlirnwn down in .some popular cominolion, it lias 
been subsccpicntly removed. 

In the clioir of this eburrb tbrre is n tomb of black 
marble, surinoutiled by the figure of a lion on copper, 
wbicli is .said to weigh more tbnu six lliousnml pouiid.s. 
This mausoleum contains the ashes of .lolin II. T)iikc of 
Brabant, wlm died in 1.112, nnd iboso of bis wife, Mar- 
garet, ilanglitcr of Edward, King of England, wlm died 
in 1,118. Philip If. is niso interred here ; lie died in 
MSO. 

In the nave are fourteen very fine statues, wliich nro 
greatly ndmired by connoisseurs; they represent tlic 
.Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the Twelve Apostles. 
In one of the cbnpcls in which service is per.'bnncd, 
tlic suporl) mnnsoleiims of the families of Spinola and 
.lean Brnegbel, a celebrated painter, altracf great at- 
tention. 

Most of the streets in Brnsscls arc coinniotlious, nnd 
have fine openings; — the nrchiiccturo of the bouses is 
grand, being ornamcnlod with Ionic piln.sters, and, the 
fronts painlcil with oil-colours: tlic prevailing colours 
nro wliite, a nankeen yellow, and light green. The 
dales of the buildings are nearly all equal, being sulj;- 
scqucnl to the bombardment of the city by Blarshal 
Villcroy, in the autumn of lGi)3. Tlie style in. which 
tlio houses were rebuilt, after that calamity, is n sufii- 
cient imlicntion of the opulonco of the inhabitants, of 
Brussels, even at that period. Most of the houses built 
in the time of the .Spaniards, have their gahio ends to- 
wards the street. 

St. Michners Square, in the neighbourhood of tlie 
new street Dc La Loi, is along square, formed by mag- 
nificent buildings of (he same arphitecture, ornamented 
with pilasters of the Doric order. ‘Tliis has been a 
promenade for some years past; and to increase the 
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pleasure of walking here, tbe pavement was after some, 
time taken up, to give place to a number of lime-trees, 
wliicb are enclosed within railing. The new corn-mar- 
ket is very handsome, but the architecture of the houses 
that surround it is of different kinds. 

The park at Brussels is superior to most of the pub- 
lic promenades in Europe. It is intersected by broad 
and handsome walksj^lhe lofty trees on each side afford- 
ing their shade to these and the beautiful lawns which 
continually relieve the eye, and give particular effect to 
a number of marble statues of excellent workmanship. 
A fine basin in the centre, plentifully stocked with gold 
and silver fish, adds to the attractions of this delight- 
ful spot. On each side of the principal walk, two 
valleys, shaded with high trees and bushes, offer a re- 
treat from the scorching rays of the sun. 

The magnificence of the buildings which surround 
the park, cannot be easily surpassed, particularly the 
extensive fagade occupying the whole length of the 
street De La Loi, in the centre of which stands the 
palace, lately the seat of the Imperial Court of Appeal. ! 
The pediment exhibits a group of allegorical figures, ) 
which does honour to the art of sculpture. 

Besides the theatre in the park, there are an assem- 
bly-room and a coffee-house, with billiard-tables, and 
other games. An excellent traiteur is also established 
here. * • 

The regularity and beautiful architecture of the build- 
ings in the grand square, called the Place Royale, par- 
ticularly the superb portico of the new church of Con- 
denberg, the pediment of which is supported by six 
columns, produces a very striking effect. This square 
was formerly embellished' u’ith the statue of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, which cost a very great sum, but 
was thrown down when General Dumourier entered 
Brussels. It was replaced ndien the Austrians regained 
possession; but, during the war, it was a second time 
verthrown, and carried to Paris. 

The noble palace of Schonenberg, commonly called 
Lacken, was built by the late Archduchess Maria Chris- 
. tiana, and was occupied for some time by the usurper 
Buonaparte. The gardens overlook the. road to Ant- 
werp; and these contain the subterranean grotto, the 
temples of Amity, and that of the Sun. The celebrated 
Chinese Pagoda has been unfortunately destroyed. 

ANTWERP. 

Antwerp is situate in a low marshy ground on the 
Scheldt, twenty-four miles north of Brussels: the cita- 
del is one of the strongest in Europe, and, under the 
direction of Carnot, during the last struggle between 
Buonaparte and the allies, it seemed to have been ren- 
dered impregnable by land and water. 


The commerce of this city, rather more than two cen- 
turies ago, was superior to that of any other state in 

Europe, two thousand five hundred vessels arrivino- in 
• • ® 

Its ports m one year; and it is recorded, as a proof of 

the opulence of its merchants, that a certain individual 

named John Daens, having lent the Emperor Charles 

V. a million of gold, invited him to dinner; when, 

after a royal entertainment, he threw the emperor’s 

bond into a fire made of cinnamon. 

When the United Provinces threw off the yoke of 
Spain, having got possession of the entrance of the 
Scheldt, they built forts on the sides; and sunk obstruc- 
tions in the channel to prevent a free navigation ; in 
consequence of which the commerce of Antwerp has 
been completely ruined. Still, however, it is a large 
and handsome city, and an episcopal see. The streets 
are, iu general, wide and straight, and surrounded by a 
wall and regular fortifications : the citadel, of a penta- 
gonal form, was built by order of the Duke of Alva, 
on a rising ground, to overawe the citizens'. The work 
was conducted by Paebiotti, a famous engineer and' ar- 
chitect, who gave the design, and by Colonel Cerbel- 
lon, who employed in the works not only the pioneers, 
but the soldiers of the duke’s army. In this citadel 
was placed the famous statue of the Duke of Alva, 
made of the cannon taken at the battle of Jemminghe, 
in Friesland. The duke was represented standing erect, 
and armed at all points, on a square pedestal of blue 
marble. In one hand he held a commander’s baton ; 
the other hand pointed towards the’eity, to signify that 
he had procured its peace. Under his feet lay a mon- 
ster with two heads and six hands, to represent the 
nobility and people whom he had vanquished; one 
hand held a flambeau, the other held a broken hammer, 
an axe, a leaf of paper, and a purse; beneath the mon- 
ster lay a visor, a club, serpents, &c. • On the side of 
the pedestal, towards the city, was an inscription in 
French, to the following effect: 

“To the honour of Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, 
duke of Alva, and governor of the Netherlands, 
the faithful minister of the excellent King of 
Spain, Philip II. who succeeded in appeasing the 
sedition, chasing the rebels, re-establishing the re- 
ligion, and ^confirming the peace of these pro- 
vinces.” 

% 

This statue was so offensive to the inhabitants of 
Antwerp, that they threw it down with a design to break 
it to pieces; and although it was removed by Don Lewis 
de Requesne, the Duke of Alva’s successor, to a place 
less public ; yet nothing could prevent its being treated 
with every mark of ignominy that an enraged populace 
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could bestow on tlie representation of a man, who had 
rendered himself so tmiversally detested. 

The most remarkable public edifices in this city arc 
the bourse, or exchange, the town-house, the cathe- 
dral, the Jesuit’s church, and that of St. James. The 
bourse is ninety feet in length, and seventy in depth, 
including the portico by which it is surrounded ; it was 
first built in 1531, and is said to have taken its name 
from a house that stood in the same place, on the front 
of which was an escutcheon with three bourses or 
purses on it. The plan of the Royal Exchange, in 
London, as first built by Sir Thomas Gresham, was 
taken from this. The town-house is a fine old build- 
ing, ninety-seven feet long, and sixty-five feet deep. 
The cathedral-church of Notre Dame is a magnificent 
structure, with a steeple four hundred and twenty feet 
in height. The interior contains many altars and little 
chapels, adorned with exquisite sculptures and paint- 
ings : the ascension of the Virgin, the taking down 
from the cross, the salutation, and the circumcision, by 
Rnbens, are particularly esteemed. The portico. is 
decorated with marble statues, and is extremely- fine. 
The Jesuits’ church is another noble structure; the 
model of its interior being not unlike that of St. Cle- 
ment’s, in London, something longer, but hardly so 
broad ; the pillars are of the finest marble, the walls 
and roof are wainscoted with pannels painted by Ru- 
bens, and other great masters; the great altar is of the 
finest marble, lofty and noble, with a grand picture of 
the ascension of the Virgin, by Rubens. That cele- 
brated artist was buried in St. James’s church, in a 
small chapel erected by himself, and adorned with a' 
beautiful altar-piece of his own painting. 

Near the cathedral was formerly shown the iron rail- 
ing of a well, with ornamental foliages, the workman- 
ship of Quintin Marsys, then a blacksmith, but after- 
w’ards a painter. He was a native of Antwerp, and 
fell in love with a painter’s daughter ; but, as the lady’s 
father determined to give her only to one of his own 
profession, Marsys went to Italy, where he studied the 
art, and returned to Antwerp with such proofs of his 
ability in the pictorial art, that the old man readily 
gave his consent to a marriage'with his daughter. Ant- 
werp possesses many of his pieces, and the famous 
picture of the Misers, in Windsor Castle, is of this 
master’s painting. At the entrance of the cathedral 
his head is carved, with this inscription ; 

“ Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem:” 

which is merely saying, in English, that connubial 
love made an Apelles of a blacksmith. 

Among- other famous men whom Antwerp has pro- 
duced, are Ortelius, the celebrated geographer, Gra- 


maye, the historiographer of the Netherlands, Vandyke, 
the two Teniers, father and son, painters, whose works 
are universally known and valued, Schelstraete, libra- 
rian at the Vatican, &c. &c. 

Near the citadel is a large prison, containing one 
thousand convicts. This place and its inhabitants have 
been thus described by a recent visitor. • “ I had ob- 
served, on the outside of the citadel, several parties of 
men dressed in red jackets, working at diflferent sorts 
of labour, chained two and two by the legs. ' The first 
party were attending two carts with a water- cask on 
each ; and their march made a dreadful rattling. They 
were the convicts, sent to Antwerp from all parts of 
the country, for a certain term of years, and many for 
life. Each party had a superintendant with it, and 
those who are allowed to work out of doors, are the 
better-behaved, and those whose time'is nearly expiring. 
Accompanied by an under-keeper, I went into their 
great prison, within the citadel : it consists of large 
wards, divided into stalls, placed head to head along 
the middle ranore, so as to leave the walls free on both 
sides to pass along, as in a stable. A man on the out- 
I side unlocked an iron grated door, and, in a moment, 
I found myself among some hundreds of desperate cri- 
minals. 

“ I had often heard that a visit to the felons of New- 
gate is neither safe nor pleasant; but it seemed much 
worse to be surrounded by foreign ruffians of all de- 
scriptions. To my surprise, however, as we passed 
along, thfe poor creatures, many of whom had left their 
stalls to go over to the opposite side, ran into their ken- 
nels, that we might not have to step over their chains ; 
and one and all stood silent, and pulled off their caps 
as we passed. The governor told me, that this was 
not owing to my being accompanied by an overseer; 
but that they would have done the same had I been 
alone. 

“ The prison is well aired, and there were very few 
of the prisoners sick. Their submission results from 
the hopelessness of their situation, and the severe re- 
gime under which they are placed. To prevent even 
the thought of mutiny, loaded cannon are pointed fo 
both sides of the building.” 

GHENT. 

This celebrated city is situate at the conflux of four 
navigable rivers, the Scheldt, the Lys, the Lieve, and 
the Moere, which run through it, and divide it into 
twenty-six little isles, over which there are three hun- 
dred bridges* .One of these is remarkable for a statue 
in brass of a young man who was condemned to cut off 
bis father’s head ; but, as he was going to strike, the' 
blade flew into the air, and the hilt remained in his 
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hand, upon which they' were both pardoned. This 
event occurred in tlie yeat 1371, and a painting of the 
story is stili preserved in the town-house. Glient is 
surrounded with walls and other fortifications, and is 
tolerably strong for a place of its circumference. But 
all the ground within tlie walls is not bij^t upon. The 
streets are large and well-ptived, the market-places are 
spacious, and the houses built with brick : but the Fri- 
day’s market-place is the largest, and is remarkable for 
a statue of Charles V., which stands upon a pedestal, 
in the imperial habit. That of Cortere is remarkable 
for a fine walk under several rows of trees. In 1737, 
a fine opera-house was built here, and a guard-house 
for the garrison. Near the town is a very high tower, 
with a handsome clock and chimes. The great bell 
weighs eleven thousand pounds. This town is famous 
for the pacification signed here in 1526, for settling the 
tranquillity of the seventeen provinces, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the King of Spain. ' It was taken 
by Louis XIV. in 1678, who afterwards restored it. The 
French took possession of it again after the death of 
Charles II. of Spain. In 1706, it was taken by the 
Duke of Marlborough, and by the French ‘ in 1708 ; 
but it was retaken the same year. The French took it 
by surprise after the battle of Fontenoy ; but, at the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, it was restored. It was again 
taken by the French in 1794, and in 1815 it was the 
temporary residence of Louis XVIII., during the second 
usurpation of Buonaparte. John, the third son of Ed- 
ward III. king of England, was born in this city, and 
thence called John of Gaunt. It is very well seated for 
trade, on account of its rivers and canals. It carries, 
on a great commerce in corn ; and has linen, woollen, 
and silk, manufactures. The population is computed 
at seventy thousand. 

BRUGES. 

Brus'es is pleasantly situated, and surrounded by ca-' 
nals, which are navigable for vessels of five hundred 
ions burthen. The' quays, also, are extremely commo- 
dious ; but commerce has here suffered So considerably, 
that, in several parts of this city, grass was lately grow- 
ing to the water’s edge. 

The houses are generally large and ancient, exhibit- 
ing the remains of former grandeur and opulence, but 
were, till lately, mostly shut up, or only a room or two 
inhabited by the remains of a family, or an old servant 
sufficient to retain possession ; some of the houses 
liave forty or fifty windows in front. Many of the reli- 
gious houses are now in ruins, and parts of their once 
stately chapels are occupied by private families. 

The steeple at the top of the Grand Market, is 
reckoned one of the most beautiful of the kind in Eu- 


rope; it has five hundred and fhirty-fhree steps in 
height, and is furnished with an excellent set of chimes, 
which play every quarter of an hour. There are several 
good churches at Bruges ; the cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Donat, is most superbly decorated with' sculpture, 
and paintings of the first Flemish masters. 

Bruges contains many monuments, which remind the 
spectator of the period when it served as a central point 
for the merchants of the Hans Towns, and those of Ve- 
nice, Genoa, and other cities in the Mediterranean. In 
fact, it was at that time the only depot of the commerce 
of Europe, from whence they drew a sufficient supply 
■for surrounding nations. Bruges being also the resi- 
dence of the powerful Counts of Flanders, was at the 
height of its prosperity, when, the court of Philip the 
Good displayed an unparalleled degree of splendoui-, 
and M’hen his power rendered him formidable to all his 
neighbours. His court was an asylum for every unfor- 
tunate sovereign. This Count of Flanders, who at one 
time protected kings, and at others made them tremble, 
immortalized his name, not only by his great qualities 
and his brilliant actions, but by his establishment of 
the order of the Golden Fleece, in 1430, on the day of 
his marriage with Isabella, daughter of John, King of 
Portugal.. 

The following observations of Mr. Southey on this 
city are peculiarly apposite : 

“ Tlie season of her splendour is gone by, 

Yet every where its monuments remain ; 

Temples which rear their stately heads on high, 

Canals that intersect the fertile plain, 

Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall 
Spaeimis and undefac’d, but ancient all. 

Time hath not wrong’d her, nor hath Ruin sought 
Rudely' her splendid structures to destroy, 

Save in those recent days with evil fraught, 

■ When Mutability,^ in drunken joy . 

Triumphant, and from all restraint releas’d, ' 

Let loose the fierce and raany-hcaded beast. 

But for the scars in that unhappy rage < 

Inflicted, firm she stands and undecay’d ; 

. Lite our first sires’, a beautiful old age 
Is heis, in venerable years array’d ; 

And yet to her benignant stars may bring, 

Wliat fate denies to man, — a second spring. 

r ' 

When I may read of tilts in days of old. 

And tournees grac’d by chieftains of renown, * 

Fair dames, giavc citizens, and warriors bold, 

If Fancy would pourtray some stately town. 

Which for such pomp fit theatre should be, 

Fair Bruges, I shall then remember thee.” 

The church of N6tre Dame is a beautiful edifice; 
hut the interior presents nothing striking, excepting 
two monuments, constructed of pierre de touche, ami 
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gilt copper. The gilding alone cost twenty-four thou- 
sand Dutch ducats. ' I'hese superb memorials were 
saved from the fury of the revolutionists by the beadle 
of the church. Buonaparte, being informed of this 
circumstance when he was at Bruges, ordered the 
beadle a reward for his services, and gave one thou- 
sand francs for the embellishment of the chapel which 
contains these monuments; the first of which was 
erected to the memory of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, killed before Nancy, in 1477. It was 
erected in 1550, by Marie D'Autriche, sister of Charles 
the Fifth, with the following inscription : — “ Here lies 
the most highj most powerful, and magnanimous Prince 
Charles, Duke of Bourg, Lothricke, Brabant, Lim- 
bourg, Luxembourg, and Gueldres ; Count of Flanders, 
Artois, Burgundy; Palatine of Hanau, of Holland, of 
Zealand, of Namur, and Zutphen ; Marquis of the 
Holy Empire; Lord of Friesland, Salines, and Malines; 
who, being highly endowed with courage, constancy, 
and magnanimity, was for a long time fortunate in his 
arduous enterprises, battles, and victories, at Monthelri, 
in Normandy, in Artois, and at Liege; till fortune, 
turning her back upon him, overwhelmed him on the 
night of the Twelfth Day, 1476, before Nancy. His 
body, deposited at Nancy, was afterwards, by order of 
the most high, most puissant, and most victorious Prince 
•Charles, Emperor of the Romans, the fifth of this name, 
his nephew, and the inheritor of his name, his victories, 
and his lordships, removed to Bruges, where King 
Philip of Castile, Leon, Arragon, and Navarre, and son 
of the same Emperor Charles, caused it to be deposited 
in this tomb, by the side of his daughter and sole 
heiress, Mary, the wife of the most high and most puis- 
sant Prince Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, and after- 
wards King and Emperor of the Romans.” 

The other tomb contains the remains of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the daughter of this prince, the wife of Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, who died in the twenty.. 
fifth year of her age, on the 28th of March, 1481. 

From Bruges to Ghent, as in many other parts of the 
'Netherlands, the usual conveyance is by a canal in a 
boat, which sets out every morning at nine o’clock; 
another sets out at the same time from Ghent, and ar- 
rives at four o’clock in the afternoon. These boats are 
extremely commodious, capable of containing two hun- 
dred persons. The state-cabin is handsomely decorated 
with damask furniture, over which is the quarter-deck, 
having seats for fine weather, and covered with a ca- 
nopy, like the Egyptian gondolas. The passage affords 
a most delightful view of the country, passing through 
the most fertile part of Flanders, intersected with gen- 
tlemen’s seats and small villages; the. banks of the 
canal are ornamented with uniform rows of trees ; by 

n. 


the side of the canal is also the paved way, for cabrio- 
lets or other carriages. 

The vessel is divided into three separate cabins, ac- 
cording to price ; for the first cabin, and dinner at the 
first table, the expence is five francs. For the second 
table and cabin, the price is only three francs; and for 
poor travellers, who carry their own dinner, or who 
have no dinner, the expence is but one franc. 

A convenient kitchen is fitted up on board, with a 
regular man-cook; and the dinner, at one o’clock, is 
served up in an excellent style. 

There is also a neat little bar, from which the pas- 
sengers may have any occasional refreshment, as coffee, 
tea, liquors, &c. When the expence of the journey is 
collected by the master of the vessel, the waiter follows 
w’ith" a strong iron box, on which is written. Charity 
for the poor ; and here yon are thought to behave very 
generously, if you put in a few centimes, being the 
fractional hundredth part of a penny. The contents of 
this chest are divided, in equal proportions, between 
the poor of the town and the waiters on board. 

The scenery on the banks of the canal between 
Ghent and Bruges is ^i!ghly interesting; as will ap- 
pear from the following descriptive stanzas; 

“ No nappier landscape may on earth be seen, 

Jtich gardens all around and fruitful groves, 

■White dwellings trim reliev’d with lively green. 

The poliard that the Flemish painter loves, 

,With aspins tall and poplars fair to view, 

Casting o’er all the land a grey and vv illowy hue. 

Europe can boast no richer, goodlier scene. 

Than that thro’ which our pleasant passage lay. 

By fertile fields and fruitful gardens gieen. 

The journey of a short autumnal days 
Sleek well-fed steeds our steady vessel drew, 

The heavens were fair, and hlirth was of our crew. 

Along the smooth canal’s unbending line, 

Beguiling time with light discourse, we went. 

Nor wanting savoury food nor generous wine. 

Ashore, too, there was feast and merriment; 

The jovial peasants at some village-fair 

Were dancing, drinking, smoking, gambling, there.” 

IMALINES. 

Malines, or Mechlin, is situated upon the river Dyle, 
and contains six parish-churches ; one of which, dedi- 
cated to St. Rombaut, is a very large and handsome 
edifice, built about the year 1451. 

In the year 1491, a chapter of the order of the 
Golden Fleece was held here, by Philip le Bel, Duke 
of Burgundy, when fourteen new knights were cre-itcd. 
Besides the churches, there are a considerable 
of religious houses, both for men and womer- 
Rombaut} the patron of Malines, is said to , 
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a younger &ou of a potty king- of Ireland, and elected Netherlands; and though the lace of Malines is infe- 
to the bishopric of Dublin; but, conceiving himself rior in beauty to that of Brussels, ft is more durable, 
too young to support the dignity of the office, he Malines, hou-ever, is not confined to its own manufac-. 
quilted it, atid travelled to Home, to visit the tombs tures, but carries on a considerable trade in grain and 
of the Christian martyrs. In his return he stopped at other produce in its environs. The brown beer of Ma- 
Jlalines, where a great number of infidels were con- lines is excellent, and the mentis of the very best qua- 
vertod by his ministry. He was assassinated on the Hty, as the butchers are prohibited from killing cows, nor 
24th of June, 775, by two men; one of whom was in- can any individual butcher kill more than one ox per 
duced by -avarice, in hopes of finding some treasures; week. On this account, they are always careful only 
the other by revenge, for having been reproved for an to purchase the finest. The bacon, hams, &c. of this 
adulterous connexion. An annual fete, in honour of place are ^so, well cured, that they might be introduced 
this saint, was appointed by Pope Alexander IV. to be to the best tables for delicacyand flavour^ even the 
observed on thc-firstof July, that it might not interfere feet and the ears of the pig, as prepared here, are well 
with the festival of St. John Baptist, on the 24th of known throughout Belgium as forming a dish, distin- 
June. Malines was anciently under the jurisdiction of guished by the name tZe/eimer rfe il/a5'?ies. A French 
the Bishop of Liege; and subsequently under that of traveller observes, that it would be useless to seek for 
Cambiay, in which state it continued till the year 1559, a place where there is better eating than at Malines; 
when Pope Paul IV., at the solicitation of Philip II., and that the low price of eatables, and that of house- 
King of Spain, erected it into an archbishopric, wiUi rent, is a strong recommendation;. though it arises from 
'the title of Primate of the Netherlands. the difficulty of letting the, houses, .since the town has 

The suffragans of this metropolitan were the Bishops been deprived of its grand council, and the number of 
of Autw'crp, Bruges, Ghent, Ruremond, Ypres, and advocates, pleaders, and (other persons dependent upon 
Bois-le-Duc, the latter of which was dissolved at the the g-overnment. . , ’ , . f . j 

revolution of the states. After the erection of the . ; , ' ’ < . 

archbishopric, several provincial councils were held, ' , LOUVAIN. , . 

at w Inch all the suffragans assisted ; the first was held This city w'ns founded, according^to some historians, 
at Malines in the year 1570, at which the Bishop of by Julius Cmsar; according to others, by one Lupus, 
Ypres presided, in the absence of tbc Arebbisbop Car- wbo lived a long time before him. It is certain, bow- 
dinal Granvelle, wbo w-as in Spain; the second was ever, ihatit was known in ilbe year S85,'w'hen Godfrey, 
held in the year 1574, at Louvain, where the same Duke of Normandy, having ravaged , the cbUntry.i en- 
bishop presided; a third was held at Malines in the camped near the Dye, on the plain of Louvain. About 
year 1607, under Archbishop Hovius, who published this lime, the'Emperor ArnuIph,‘to defend the country 
the synodal ordinances two yearn after. against the Normans, erected a 'castle, , which nvas 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, a college called Loven, and . afterwards. Csesai’s Castle, mid, was 
was founded here for poor students, which was en- a long- time the residence jof> the dukes , of. Brabant, 
larged by Arebbisbop Hovius. This foundation owed This edifice,’ which is uoiv in rums, -waS the scene of 
its origin to John Standonck, a native of Malines, w-ho the .assassination of Henry I., in 1038’; of the imprison- 
also foAnded colleges of a similar kind at Louvain, ment of Thierry, Count of Holland, in <1200; and of the 
Cambray, Valenciennes, and Piiris, at which last place education of the EmperOr iCharles V. -and his sisters, 
he died in the year 1604. till the year l5l0. Here, also, the assembly of the 

The 7th of August, 1546, was truly disastrous to this states was-formerly 'held. ' The city was first surround- 
city. A magazine, containing two thousand quintals of ed w-ith Walls in the year llOS, and ttas much enlarged, 
gunpowder, being ignited by lightning, blew up, and in 'the fointcenth cenUirj', by IVenceslaus and John, 
destroyed three hundred bouses, killed two hundred dukes of Brabant. > : 

persons, and maimed six hundred ethers. The explo- About this time, four thousand houses w-ere inhabited 
sion was so great, that it w-as distinctly heard at Brus- by clothiers, and other manufactories employed abovfe 
sels and Antwerp. one ’hundred and fifty thousand woikinen. And it 

Though the manufactures of tapestry and gilt leather, is related that, -when the crowd of 'weavers left work, 
for which Malines was once lenowned, are now entirely they were compelled to ring 'a large bell, that ' the 
decayed, the city has still a population of ta-enty thou- women might keep their children within doors, lest 
sand persons, who are principally employed in .the tan- they should be fliroan down and trampled to death, 
neries and in the manufacture of rugs. Hats made here In the year 1382, the weavers and other tradesmen 
are equal to those of Brussels, or any other paft of the revolted ‘against kVenceslaus, duke of ‘Brabant, and 
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ttmnv s.'-vcnlccn of llic litnjrKlfntc*; o«t ibr tnwn- 
!ioit"5(' \\imlou.s; took their jirim'o. ntul 

iH'jpu to rf \rnirc the }>ronii(‘c; Iml, hein;' he'ctVirof!, 
they {uiploreil nu rcy, nnti ohtnined jinrdon nt tlio rn- 
trr.ity of Anioh! <Je Hoinr^, hisliop of Jiirm', only tlir 
tni\-t cnljcihlc heinq- |n)iii*.litiK Tlio oe:v\er'., olio 
were the nuthorv of iho itxntreclion. xm ro linni'xhvil 
fnun jhe NejlH tlniak, tunl retir.'i! for tlic tnost purl to 
xrhrro tlsoy xxito xxill trriivei). J.ouxnin 
Itpin" thus- iii-nriy tlejirixeil of ronitnerre snd inhahi- 
lant>'. John I\’., dnko of llrnhnni, xvidi the mn'-rni of 
Popp M-rriin V.. in the xe-ir fotmdeil nn omxet%i{y. 
Till*, university, tin- rhix'f ornainftil of r.oiutiin, xxtis 
xle-Iroyttl nfu r the rrenrii n x olntion. llm. iimlcr the 
present "ox’vrimu lit of Ih !”iiiin. it is espirtid to he 
rc-eslnliltshi li in nil its foriiier sph inlonr. 

In t'le vi nr l-Mf?, Mnriin Kifs-ni. oeuer.al of the 
fiin hit inns, nttetnpted the reihirtion of this city in 
vniti ; :inrl, in l.'iTfl, 'W'iilinni, Prince of (Irnn^e, xxns 
ohlie« <1 to misetli! i-ir^e, hy llie vieoronw r< sistnnre of 
the eili.n tis niu! rtinlents. On the fnet Snijihiv of, Inly, 
tluy hnxe rui nnnunl fete, in memory of tlieir ildixer- 
mice fiom the Dnuli mid the Prenrh, in Itsl'i, xxho 
'vere rotnpeUed hy fmnim to relire. .\nd. on the rnh 
of Antjnst, I7K>, l!ie Irenrh, nnihr the pariiinn Du 
Mnulin. .ntleinpted to *-nrpri<e the city, hut xxeri* re* 
pidsed hy llie citirens. nnd mmpeiled to rttirc in ron- 
fin-mn ; this hrnvery xxns- ri xx nnli d liy n prtsent of n 
frolden key, sent them hy f'lintles HI., kintj «'f .‘spnin, ns 
jtn ncknoxx Icdirnunl of iIm ir fidelity, xvliirh iu cnrefnil}' 
preserved in the tmvn-house ns n meinorinl of Itis nei- 
jc-sly’c "ood-xxill. In the year hnxxevcr, J/Onvtun 

wns taken hy the I'rench. nnd nenin hy the repiddican 
troops iindi r Diiinonricr, in their Imsty proercss throno:Ii 
Brnhnnt, hut sv;is oi'.acnated on the 22d of 3Inreh, 17.‘.'3; 
and, indeed, it is- hut ill-ndnptod for defenre, the' xxnlls 
beinq- three leagues in circiiinference, though not n 
third part of the inclosed pjoiind is built on; ilic re- 
mainder being laid out in gardens nnd vineyards. 

The houses of the diflerent colleges uIForded a pm- 
tuitous habitat inn to ninny of the. students. Scve.ral of 
these hiiildings, being cnniiectod, ror.ently formed a 
inngnificenl hotel, occupied hy invalids of the I'retich 
army. The Clothiers’ Hall is still n fine building; this 
hnd hecii eonvorted into nceominodalions for public 
schools of laxx-, phy.sic, and divinity, for the use of 
xvhich a ningnificent library liad hren addeik 

Next. to the cidicges, tlie Jlnison do Ville altrncls a 
visitor's allention. It is a Gotldc building, on xvhieli 
no expenee seems to have been spared ; the niimnroiis 
embossed figures, even upon the exterior, arc of the 
most cxcpiisite xvorkmanship. TIic chiireli of .*^1, Pe- 
ter, opposite, had a fine lou'cr, upwards of fiveJiiindred 


feet high, xvliirli fell wilhoiil any npparcnl ennsc in (lie 
xear l(!(Hi. Tlie ei-devnnt college of the Jesuits, lately 
ronxertcil into n parisli-rlitirrli, nflords an additional 
proof of the costliness of the huildimrs that onec be- 
Knigeil to this order. 

The proeni population does not exceed forty tlion- 
s.and smiK ; nnd the principal nrlicle of trade is heer, 
of xxhirli great rpiantities are sent to Autxxerp, Uego, 
Tliirlciiinnl, and other cities. 

MONS. 

This rity, xvhich the Flcmingcs e.all iicr//cn, is .situate 
j on a hill, nnd xxntered by the river Trotiillc, whirli runs 
iliroiigh the (oxxii, and forms n jiiiietion xvith thellnisn'e. 
It had an nimipnl r.islle, said to hax e heou built hy .Tu- 
jliiisCmsar, xxho made it a depot of nnns; it is also 
;reliilid that .Amhiorix, King of the I-Jiiirons, assisted 
the Nerxii in he<.ii ging- (Jniiitus Cirero, brother of flic 
celebrated orator, xxho cotiiinaniled a Ilninaii legion in 
this plnre, nnd xx ns defeated hy Cic.snr fifty years before 
the Chiistiaii <‘ra. In t!m year KIIS, this c.astlc xxas de- 
molished, and tlie mnleri.Tls xvere used in the erection 
of the rlinir of llie church of .‘st. IJi/ahcth. 

The Streets of this foxvn arc gcnernlly broad, and tiic 
gr<*al mnrkcl-pince is very spacious, in which arc the 
toxvn-lioiive, tlie palace of the government, nnd that of 
the roimcil of the province. The.se three edifices, 
xxhifh are the priiiripal ornanienls of the city, arc richly 
adorned with sciilpiure nnd paintings. The great 
elnireli is n fine hiiildiiig, the side-ollars nnd e.hnpel 
are all of marble nnd jasper; and some of the tombs 
nod stnliies arc highly esteemed. 

Mons has- been ropenledly exposed to the calnmilics 
of xvar. Ill the year 1072, I.oiiis, Count of Nassau, 
brother of William, Prince of Orange, .surprised tlio 
city, hy sending in some soldiers disgnjscil ns dealers 
in wine, xxho seized the gates, and admitted flic count, 
on the 21ih of May, at four o’clock in the morning. It 
was be.sicgcil by the Duke of Alva’s son the 2.'ld of 
July following, nnd snbmillcd on the IPlh of .‘'cptem- 
ber, nnixvithslanding the vigorous defence made hy the 
Count, of Nii.ssnti, nnd the efforts xxhieh tlie Prineo of 
Orange made to succour it. 

iMons xx'as blockaded by thelniirh .army, under the 
rdmmaml of the ]\Ini>haI dc nmniercs, in 1077; and 
the blockade xvns eontiiiiied to tlie fidloxx iiig year, xrhen 
the citizens began to .siiMcr a t.imfne. The TVinci 
Orange adx’nnced xxidi .an army o! thirty thousand rr'"-* 
to siiecoiir the hf sieged: the Duke (if J,n.xcrrl‘-x~-' 
xxho then cniiiniandid the I rcnclt army, xx.xt .‘-cj 
dent of the good .sitmuimi he u.'>s in, il.^t 
to the JIarvhnI DXwradi <, one of the t 

fenfinries of Ninngucni that he was jp -.-c* 
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he had hot ten thousand men, and the Prince of Orange 
four times that number, he was certain he could not be 
forced, much less while his army was superior to that 
of the enemy ; however, the prince resolved to break 
through all obstacles, and began his march to attack 
the French, who were encamped near the abhey of St. 
Denis, to cover the army engaged in the blockade. 
The attack commenced on the 14th of August, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, while the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, depending on the treaty then carrj’ing on at 
Nimeguen, was at dinner, and had made no provision 
for an engagement; the battle was obstinate and san- 
guinary, and the French were driven from the field, 
leaving the greater part of their wounded, and a con- 
siderable quantity of tents, baggage, and warlike stores: 
the siege of Jlons was immediately raised, and the 
next day it was publicly known that the peace had 
been concluded at Nimeguen, of which the prince was 
made acquainted the day before. In the spring of 
1691, Mens was again besieged by the French king in 
person, accompanied by the dauphin, and the Dukes 
of Orleans and' Chartres. The garrison consisted of 
about six thousand men, under the command of the 
Prince of Bergue; but the besiegers carried on their 
works with great rapidity; and the burghers, seeing 
their town in danger of being destroyed by the bombs 
and cannon of the enemy, threatened to introduce the I 
b'esiegers, unless the governor consented to capitulate ; j 
so that he was forced to comply, and obtained very 
honourable conditions. 

In 1709, the allies having resolved to attempt the 
siege of Mons, Prince Eugene and the Duke of 5Iarl- 
horough detached the Prince of Hesse with four thou- 
sand men, and the rest of the army followed ; but the 
French army being encamped at Blangy, to obstruct 
their progress, the allies attacked them, and brought 
on the battle of Malplaquet, after which the siege com- 
menced; the trenches .were opened on the 2C)ih, and 
the city surrcndcrod by capilnlation on tlic 20th of Oc- 
tober. The Marquis dc Ceva Grimaldi, !iontcnant-ge- 
neral of the army of Spain, marched out with Ibc garri- 
son on the 23d ; the French were conducted to Mau- 
beugc, and the Spaniards to Namur. The military 
government of the place remained in the hands of the 
Botch till the year 1710, when they resigned it to the 
troops of the emperor, in virtue of the harrier-treaty 
coneUulotl m the latter end of the year 1715. 

In IT-IG, Marvhnl Saxe invested Mons with n barge 
train of artillery, and made his approaches with such 
impoiuosiiy, that, after a gallant re«Ktanct' of twenty- 
cierht da\-s, the garrison was obliged to c.apitulate on 
the 2Tth of June. While it remained in the liands of 
the Irctich, the fortifications were demolished, and in 


this state it was restored to the emperor by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Immediately after the battle of 
Gemappe, Dumourier 'summoned the city of Mons, 
which surrendered the following morning, and was 
taken possession of by General Bonrnonville. 

Mons formerly contained a number of religious houses 
and convents, and two colleges, and was a veiy strong 
place; its principal commerce arises from the neigh- 
bouring coal-mines and marble-quarries, and also 
horned cattle, sheep, and manufactures of cotton. The 
population is estimated at eighteen thousand souls. 

LUXEMBOURG. 

Luxembourg, the capital of the duchy of that name, 
is divided 4nto the Upper or Old Town, and the Lower 
or New Town. The former is surrounded by rocks, 
and the latter contains two suburbs. Here are a strong 
castle, and regular fortifications. 

The city is governed by a richter, or judge, and se- 
ven eschevines, or aldermen, who judge both in civil 
and criminal matters. The richter is chosen every year. 

[ on the eve of St. Andrew’s festival ; that office is held 
alternately by a citizen, and by one of the aldermen. 

[ The principal church here is that of St. Nicholas, a 
parochial one, but not very considerable : so that when 
there is any public act of devotion to be performed, it 
is always done oitiier in the cliurch which formerly be- 
longed to the Jesuits, or in that of the Rccollect-s. There 
are three other parishes in this city, one of which be- 
longs to the abbey of .Munster, of the Benedictine order, 
founded by Conrad I., Count of Luxembourg, iu the 
year 1083. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

This city, which is one of the strongest places in the 
Netherlands, was regularly fortified in the year 162,9, 
and rendered nearly impregnable. Towards .(\ntwcrp 
is a grand lialf-moon, c.xtcivling to a fort, furnished 
with four redoubts; and well mounted witli cannon ; 
between the town and the sea arc eleven forts, well sup- 
plied, with a number of redoubts and pallisadocs; and, 
towards Steenberg, the outnorks are vciy strong, nith 
a number of redoubts and intrcncbnicnts. Succours 
may, also, he easily thrown into tlie place, <luring u 
siege, by means of a canal nhich communic.alcs nitii 
the Scheldt. 

Bergen-op-Zoom appears to have had its parlictilnr 
lords so early as the year 1212. After the drsath of 
John de GUmes, ^hytn ific I)uc1k"-s of Parma sent 
info fspain, and n ho died in pri'ou in If/O/, the iimr- 
quisate came into the ptrs'-ossion t'f Litel iTcderict, 
Prince of Hohcnrollcni, of the house of Bniiidt nbnrg, 
by a marriage with Eti'/.nbcth de Jh.rg, hcirciy of the 
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\lcceased marquis. Willi tlieir daughter it was received 
as a marriage-portion by hlaurice de la Tour D’Au- 
vorgne, governor and sencchal of Limosin. This 
prince died in 1707, leaving his son Constantine, who 
quitted the service of France, and retired to Holland, 
where he was appointed lieutenant-general of the 
Hutch forces. In 1707, he married Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of Philip, Duke of Areinberg and Arschot, by 
whom he had one only daughter, Mary Henrietta, and 
died in 1710, at Douay, in the prime of his age. The 
commander, Don Louis de Requesnes, governor of the 
Netherlands, was defeated near this city, on the 20th 
of January, 1574.. 

In 15SS, the Prince of Parma attempted to take it, 
but uithnut success ; and, in 1622, the Marquis of 
Spinola laid siege to it again, but the besieged defend- 
ed themselves so gallantly, and the Prince of Orange 
took such precautions for throwing in succours, that 
the marquis was obliged to raise the siege on the 2d 
of October, after having lost upwards of ten thousand 
men, from the I8th of July, when he began his ap- 
proach. In 1746, Marshal Saxe, having amused the 
allies with marches and counter-marches, at length de- 
tached Count Lowendahl with thirty-six thousand men 
to besiege Bergen-op-Zoom. It was defended by a 
garrison of three thousand men, and well furnished 
with magazines, artillery, and ammunition. The enemy 
appeared before it on the 12th of July, and summoned 
the governor to surrender. At the same time, the 
Prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen was sent to its relief 
with twenty battalions and fourteen squadrons of the 
troops that could be most conveniently assembled; and 
the Baron Constrora, whom the stadtholder had appoint- 
ed governor of Brabant, assumed the command of the 
garrison. 

The besiegers carried on their operations with great 
vigour, and the troops in the town defended them- 
selves with equal resolution. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned upon this important siege : Comte Lowen- 
dahl received various reinforcements, and a numerous 
body of troops was detached from the allied army, 
under the command of Baron Schwartzenburg, to co- 
operate with the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen. The 
French general lost a considerable number of men by 
the well-directed and constant fire of the besieged ; 
while he, in his turn, opened such a number of bat- 
teries, that the defences began to give way. 

From the 16th of July to the 15th of September, the 
siege produced a continued scene of horror and destruc- 
tion ; many desperate sallies u’ere made, and mines uWe 
sprung with the most awful effect ; the works began to 
be shattered, great part of the town was laid in ashes, 
and the trenches were filled with carnage. But still 
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the damage. fell principally upon the besiegers, who 
were slain in heaps, while the garrison suffered com- 
paratively little, and could be occasionally relieved or 
reinforced from the lines. 

At length some inconsiderable breaches were made 
in one ravelin and two bastions, and these the French 
general resolved to storm, though the veteran Constrom 
believed they were impracticable; and did not sup|)ose 
that the enemy would attempt an assault. Lowendahl, 
however, resolved to hazard the attack, before prepara- 
tions should be made for his reception ; and, at four' 
o’clock in the morning, on the 16th of September, the- 
signal was made for the assault. A prodigious quan- 
tity of bombs being thrown into the ravelin, his troops 
threw themselves into the fosse, mounted the breaches, 
forced open a sally-port, and entered the place almost 
without resistance. In fact, they had time to extend 
themselves along the curtains, and form in order of 
battle, before the garrison could be assembled. Con- 
strom was asleep, and the soldiers upon duty had been 
surprised by the suddenness and impetuosity of the 
attack. Though the French had taken possession of 
the ramparts, they did not gain the town without oppo- 
I sition. Two battalions of the Scottish troops, in the pay 
of the States-general, were assembled in the market- 
place, and attacked them with such fury, that they 
were driven .from street to street, until fresh reinforce- 
ments arriving, compelled the Scots to retreat in their 
turn; yet they disputed every foot of ground, and fought 
until two-thirds of them were killed upon the spot. 
They then carried off the governor, abandoning the 
town to the enemy ; the troops that were encamped in 
the lines retreating with great precipitation ; all the 
forts in the neighbourhood immediately surrendered to 
the victors, who now became masters of the whole na- 
vigation of the Scheldt. Bergen-op-Zoom was restored 
to the Dutch at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; but was 
afterwards doomed to fall under the tyranny of the 
French, from whose dominion, we trust, it has now 
been wrested for ever. 

For the following description of Bergen-op-Zoom, w'e 
are indebted to a modern traveller ; 

“ Through a country as level as the surface of a lake, 
you jolt onward in your cabriolet, passing along a 
paved causeway, which, as if an inundation were ap- 
prehended, is raised upon a mound considerably higher 
than the champaign country which it traverses. At 
length, you spy the top of a poor-looking spire or two, 
not rising proudly pre-eminent from a group of build- 
ings, but exhibiting their slender pinnacles above the 
surrounding glacis, as if they belonged to a subterra- 
nean city, or indicated the former site of one which 
had been levelled with the ground. The truth is, that 
*2L 
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the buildings of the town, being sunk to a considerable 
depth beneath the sloping ramparts by which it is sur- 
rounded, are completely hidden, and the defences 
thcinselrcs, to an inexperienced eye, present nothing 
but huge sloping banks of earth, cot into fanciful 
shapes and angles, and carefully faced with green turf. 
Yet the arrangement of these simple barriers, with re- 
ference to the command of each other, ns well as of 
the neighbouring country, has been esteemed the very 
perfection of military science. >\nd, upon a nearer 
approach, even the traveller, nho only delights in pic- 
turesque objects, finds some gratification. This is 
chiefly experienced upon his entrance into the town. 

“ Here, turning at a short angle into a deep and nar- 
row avenue, running through these mounds, which at a 
distance seemed so pacific and unimportant, he finds 
himself still excluded by draw-btidges and ditches,! 
while guns, placed upon the adjoining batteries, seem 
ready fb sweep the ground ^thich he traverses. .Still 
moving fotward, ho tolls over dinw-bridges, rvhosc 
planks clatter under the feet of his horsc«, and through 
vnnltod arches, uhich resound to the perpetual .smack 
of his driver’s u hip. He is questioned by uhiskerod 
sentinels, his jiassports are carefully examined, and his 
name is recorded in the orderly-hook; and it is only 
after these prccatifions that the most pacific stranger is 
permitted to enter the town. 

■“'These formidable fortifications will soon he of little 
consequence, and may probably be pcimitted to go to 
deca^y. Bergen-op-Zoom, a frontier toun of the last 
importance, while tbc Princes of Orange were only 
Btadtbolders of the Seven United Provinces, lias be- 
come a central part of ibcir dominions, since the Ne- 
therlands have been united into a single kingdom. 

“ Thte history of war contains no example of a bolder 
attempt than that made by Lord Lyndock on the for- 
tress of Bergen-op-Zoom ; and if it failed of success, 
that failure only occurred after almost all the difficul- 
ties which could have been foreseen bad been encoun- 
tered and surmounted. In fact, the assailants, suctess- 
ful upon various points, were already in possession of 
the greater number of the bastions ; and, had they for- 
tunately been in communication with each other, so as 
to have taken uniform measures for attacking the 
French in the town, they must have become masters of 
the place. It is even confidently said, that the French 
commandant sent bis aid-de-camp to propose a capitu- 
lation ; but the officer being killed in the confusion, 
more favourable intelligence induced the Frenchman 
to alter his purpose. It has been generally alleged, 
that some disorder was caused by the soldiers, who 
had entered the town, finding access to the wine-houses. 
My conductor obstinately denied this breach of disci- 


pline. He said, that one of the attacking columns, 
destined to cross the stream which forms the harbour, 
had unhappily attempted it before the tide had ebbed, 
and were obliged to wade through nhen it was of con- 
siderable depth; and lie allowed that the severity of 
the cold, joined to the wetting, might give them the 
appearance of intoxication. But, when the prisoners 
[ were put under his charge in the church, of which he 
W’as sexton, he declared solemnly, that he did not see 
among them one individual who seemed affected by 
liquor. 

“ The fate of a Dutch officer in our service, who led 
the attack upon one of the bastions, uas particularly 
interesting. lie was a natiie of the town, and it Mas 
supposed had been nseftd in furnishing hints for the 
attack. lie led on his party with the utmost gallantry; 
and, although the greater number of tliem fled, or fell 
under a heavy fire, — for the enemy a ore by this time 
upon the alert, — he descended into the main ditch, 
crossed it upon the ice, and forced his way, followed 
by a handful of men, as far ns the infeinal defences of 
the place. lie had already moiiiiled the inner glacis, 
nheii he was uoniidcd in many places, and precipitated 
into the ditch; and, ashis followers were unable to bring 
liim ofl’, bo romniiied on the ice until the next morn- 
ing, alien, being still alive, he was taken piNoner by 
the French. Their first design aws to execute him as a 
traitor, from ahich they were aith difliculty diverted 
by a letter from the British geneial, accompanied by 
documents to establish bow long be bad been in the 
English service. The unfortunate gentleman a ns then 
permitted to retire from the liospital to his own house 
I in the town, a here lie soon fell a victim to the wounds 
he had received.” 

■ NAMUR. 

Namur, situate at the conflux of the Maese arid Sam- 
bre, about thirty miles distant from Brussels, is one of 
the strongest toa ns in the Netherlands ; being defended 
by a formidable castle, upwards of a dozen forts,' and 
other fortifications. In the year 1692, Louis XIV., be- 
ing mortified at the defeat of his fleet off La Hogue, 
resolved to lay siege to Namur, and, having reviewed 
his army, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, he invested it on both sides the Sambre 
with one-half of his army, while the other covered the 
siege, under the command of the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg. 

The garrison consisted of nine thousand men, com- 
manded by the Prince of Barbangon. The place was 
well supplied, and the govei nor knew that King Wil- 
liasn would make great efforts for its relief; notwith- 
standing which, the assailants carried on their attacks 
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with sucli vigour, that, in seven days after the trenches 
were opened, the tou’n capitulated, and the garrison 
retired into the citadel. King William, being joined 
by the troops of Liege and Brandenburg, advanced to 
the Mehaigne at the head of a hundred thousand effec- 
tive men, and encamped within cannon-shot of Lux- 
embourg’s army, uhich lay on the other side of the 
river. That general, houever, had taken such precau- 
tions, that ^Tilliam could not interrupt the siege, nor 
attack the French lines, u ithout great di'.advantago. 

The besiegers, encouraged b}’ the piesencc of their 
king, and assisted by their celebrated engineer, Vau- 
ban, repeated their attacks u ith such impetuosity, that 
the fort Goehorn was surrendered after an obstinate de- 
fence, in which Goehorn himself had been dangerously 
wounded. It was a noble spectacle to behold the two 
greatest engineers Europe had ever pioduced, Vauban 
and Goehorn, exhaust the nhole science of attack and 
defence. Several sallies and assaults uere made; the 
besieged performed prodigies of valour; but the arms 
of the besiegers finally prevailed, and the citadel sur- 
rendered in sight of King William’s army. 

Namur continued in the possession of the French till 
the year 1695, uhen William resolved, if possible, to 
retake it ; and, having by his manoeuvres drawn the 
forces of the enemy towards Flanders, he directed the 
Baron de Heyden and the Earl of Athlone, u’ho com- 
manded forty squadrons, from the camp of the Elector 
of Bavaria, to invest the city. This was accordingly 
done on the 3d of July; but, as the place was not com- 
pletely surrounded. Marshal Boufflers threw himself 
into it with such a reinforcement, as augmented the 
garrison to filteen thousand men. The king and the 
elector brought up the rest of the forces, which en- 
camped on both sides the Sambre and the Meuse ; and 
the lines of circumvallation were begun on the 6th, 
under the direction of General Goehorn. 

Since its last i eduction, the French had made such 
additional works, that, united with the number and 
quality of the garrison, and the valour of their com- 
mander, the enterprise was deemed an undeniable proof 
of King William’s temerity. The trenches were opened 
on the 11th, and the foHowin'g day the batteries began 
to play with incredible fury; the gaVrison;' however, 
defended the place with equal spirit and 'perseverance. 

On the 18fh, Major-general Ramsay and Lord Cutfs,, 
at the head of five battalions of English, Scots, and 
Hollanders, attacked the enemy’s advanced works on 
the right of the counterscarp. They were supported 
by six British battalions, commanded by Brigadier- 
general Fitzpatrick, while eight foreign regimeiits, with 
nine thousand pioneers, advanced on' the left,'* uYide'r 
Major-general Salisch. The assault was desperate atid 


sanguinary, the enemy maintaining their ground for 
two hours with undaunted courage ; but at last they 
were obliged to give way, and were pursued to the very 
gates of the town, though not before (hey had killed 
or wounded twelve hundred of the confedciate army. 
The king was so well pleased with the behaviour of the 
British troops. on this occasion, that, during the action, 
he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the Elector of 
Bavaria, and exclaimed u'ith emotion, “ See my brave 
English!” 

On tlie 27th, the English and Scots, under Ramsay 
and Hamilton, assaulted the counterscarp, where (hey 
were furiously opposed by the fire of the besieged. 
Beingisupported b) the Dutch, however, they made a 
lodgment on the foiemost covered-way before the gate 
of St. Nicholas, as also upon part of (he counter-guard. 
The valour of the assailants, on this occasion, was al- 
most incrcfliblc; while, on the other hand, the 'courage 
of the besieged excited the highest admiration. 

On the 30th of Jul)', the Ele'etor of Bavaria attacked 
the line uilh uhich Vanlian snitounded the works of 
the castle. General Goehoin uhs present in this ac- 
tion, which was performed with equal biaVery and suc- 
cess. They not only broke through tlie line, but even 
took possession' of Coehorn’s foit, in which, however, 
they found 1t impracticable to effect a lodgment. 

On the 2d of August, Loid Gutts, with four hundred 
English and Dutch grenadiers, attacked the saillant 
angle of a demi-hastion, and effected a lodgment on the 
second countersc.nrp. The breaches being now practi- 
cable, and preparations made for a general assault, 
Gount Guiscard, the governor, capitulated for the town 
on the 4th of August ; and the French retired into the 
citadel, against which twelve batteries were opened 
upon the 13th. The trenches, in the mean time, were 
carried on with great expedition, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the besieged, u ho 'kept up an unremit- 
ting fire, and exerted the’utin'ost diligence and intrepi- 
dity in repairing the damage they sustained. At length 
the annoyance became so dreadful from the showers of 
bombs and red-hot bullets, that Boufflers, after having 
made several furious sallies, formed a scheme for break- 
in* through thei confederate camp with his cavalry. 
This, hod'tever, w’as prevented by the vigilance of the 
Kih^ off England. ' 

On the 30th of August, the besieged were summoned 
to surrender by Gount Horn, whb, in a parley with the 
Gount de Laniont, general of the French infantry, 
stated, that Marshal Villeroy had retired towards the 
Mehaigne; so that the garrison could not expect to 
be relieved. No answer being returned to this mes- 
sage, the parley was broken off, and the king resolved 
to proceed immediately to a general assault. Between 
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one and two in the afternoon, Lord Cutts, wbo desired 
tlie command, though it was not his turn of duty, rush- 
ed out of the trenches of the second line, at the head 
of three hundred grenadiers, to make a lodgment in 
the breach of Terra Nova, supported by the regiments 
of Culthorp, Buchan, Hamilton, and Mackay ; while 
Colonel Ufarselfy, with a body of Dutch, Bavarians, 
and Brandenburghers, attacked at two other places. 
The assailants met with so warm a reception, that the 
English grenadiers were repulsed, even after they had 
mounted the breach ; Lord Cutts being for some time 
disabled by a shot in the head. Marselly was defeated, 
made prisoner, and afterwards killed by a cannon-ball 
from the batteries of the besiegers. 

The Bavarians, having mistaken tlieir way, were ex- 
posed to a most galling fire, by which their general, 
Count Rivera, and a great number of their officers, 
were killed. They fixed themselves, however, on the 
outward entrenchment, on the point of the Coehorn 
next to the Sambre, and maintained their position with 
amazing fortitude. Lord Cutts, when his wound was 
dressed, returned to the scene of action, and ordered 
two hundred chosen men of Mackay’s regiment, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Cockle, to attack the face of the 
saillant angle next to the breach, sword in hand, while 
the ensigns of the same regiment should advance, and 
plant their colours on the pallisadoes. These orders 
were executed with admirable intrepidity. Cockle and 
his detachment broke through the pallisadoes, drove 
the French from the covered-way, made a lodgment in 
one of tlie batteries, and turned the cannon against the 
enemy. The Bavarians, being thus supported, estab- 
lished themselves in their position. 

Major-generals La Cave and Scheverin lodged them- 
selves at the same time, on. the covered-way; and, al- 
though the general assault did not succeed in its full 
extent, the allies remained masters of a position, nearly 
an English mile in length. This advantage, however, 
was dearly purchased with the lives of two thousand 
men, including several officers of rank and reputation. 
During the action, the Elector of Bavaria signalized 
himself in a very remarkable manner, riding from 
place to place tbrougb the hottest of the fire, giving his 
directions with perfect coolness, animating the officers 
with promises of preferment, and distributing handfuls 
of gold among the troops. 

On the 1st of September, the besieged having ob- 
tained an armistice, for the purpose of burying their 
dead, the Count de Guiscard appeared on the breach, 
and desired to speak with tbe Elector of Bavaria, to 
whom he proposed to surrender the fort Coehorn; but 
be was given to understand, if he designed to capitu- 
late, he must treat for the whole. This reply being 


comifmnicated to Boufflers, he agreed to the proposal, 
and, in the course of the evening, the capitulation was 
completed., 

On tbe demise of Charles II. of .Spain, tbe French 
seized Namur with tbe rest of the Netherlands. In tbe 
year 1704, the Dutch army, under General Ouwer- 
kercke, bombarded it from tbe 26tb of July to the 29th, 
and destroyed a considerable part of the city; but the 
French retained possession of it till the treaty of Utrecht, 
when the town and castle u’ere given up to the Sfates- 
.General, to serve as a barrier against France; the so- 
vereignty and revenues of the city and its district to be 
vested in the Elector of Bavaria, and the town to con- 
tribute its quota to the maintenance of tbe Dutch troops 
and fortifications. 

In 1746, after the French had cut off the communi- 
cation of the allies with Maestricht, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine abandoned the defence of Namur, Avhich was 
immediately invested by tbe enemy. The trenches' 
were opened on the 2d of September; and tbe g-arrison, 
consisting of seven thousand Austrians, defended them- 
selves with equal skill and gallantry; but the bom- 
bardment was so furious, that in a few days the 
place was laid in ruins ; and, on the 23d day of the 
month, the French monarch took possession of this 
strong fortress. By th.e peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it 
was ceded to the Emperor of Germany, and since that 
time the fortifications were demolished, except the cita- 
del, of which General Yalence, with a detachment of 
the French army, took possession, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1792. 

Upon the declivity of an immense rock, which seems 
to overhang this city, there are several gardens that 
have a very picturesque appearance. Here are also 
some small habitations near tbe summit, and the re- 
mains of an immense citadel. 

The principal churches in this city are the cathedral, 
and that formerly occupied by tbe Jesuits. The latter 
is a modern edifice of the Corinthian order, and 
has a beautiful dome. The interior is interesting, and 
merits the attention of travellers. Its portico is em- 
bellished with twenty beautiful columns, supporting a 
fa 9 ade, tbe cornice of which serves for a ' pedestal to 
several marble statues. This church is unquestionably 
superior to the cathedral. Its arches of white mar- 
ble, sculptured, at an immense expence, are uncom- 
monly rich. The nave is supported by twelve rustic 
columns of red marble, crowned with Ionic capitals. 
The stones of tbe pavement, of different colours, are 
curiously inserted into each other. The lower part of 
the walls is wainscoted with Avood richly carved, and 
the Confession boxes are extremely beautiful, each of 
them presenting the appearance of three arcades, sup- 
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ported by spiral columns, 'ivliicb produce n very pleasing 
eflecf. 

The streets in Namur are generallj' large and clean, 
and hare agreeable openings. The houses, built of a 
darkish blue stone, cxhiliit a whimsical, though rather 
a pleasing', appearance. The houses in the Grand Place, 
or Square, arc all three stories high; but the Hotel do 
Ville is scarcely worthy of notice. 

The iron-mines in the neighbourhood of Namur, and 
the forests near the jMeuse, supply such an abundance 
of charcoal, that a great portion of the population is 
employed in the iron-M'orks. A lead-mine at Vedrin, 
a small distance from Namur, is also very profitable. 
The marble-quarries in the vicinitj’, produce excellent 
lime, and stones of ver}’ large dimensions. The per- 
fection M'itii which they polish marble Iiere, renders it 
very beautiful. The best black marble is also said to 
be bad only here, so that the Italians themselves have 
for some time past been compelled to use it. The im- 
mense vein of marble that commences in tiie quarry 
called Des INIalabes, extends as far as Luxembourg, 
but not without varying in its colour; so that at Vausore 
and St. Remi, the red tinge predominates over every 
other. 

The excursion from Namur to Liege, by water, is 
extremely pleasant, and the appearance of the preci- 
pices, which run along both sides of the river, is truly 
magnificent. It is impossible, indeed, to describe the 
romantic beauty and the deligfhtful aspect of these 
views, which the Belgian artists, who study nature, 
come here to enjoy. Tliese rocks, sometimes covered 
•>vith wood, sometimes naked to the summit, are of 
different hues, white, blue, or grey, and varied more 
or less, at every step. From the numerous fissures in 
these rude unformed masses, trees and plants, of dif- 
ferent descriptions, frequently meet the eye, and di- 
versify the interesting scene. 

OSTEND. 

Ostend formerly held a distinguished place among' 
the flourishing cities of the Netherlands. Its decline 
was rapid, though its port continued to be frequented. 
At the commencement of the French revolution, it was 
almost desolate and deserted^ But, by the various cir- 
cumstances of the revolutionary war, it gradually re- 
gained a degree of consequence; and it has since be- 
come a place of some interest a'ad importance. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the whole line of coast 
extending’ from the Texel to Brest, there is not one 
good natural harbour; for the embouchures of the 
Rhine and Scheldt, though accessible at all times in 
fine weather, yet are so blocked up by sand-banks 
and shifting sands, that the approach in bad weather. 


or during dark nighls, is attended with great danger. 
The other ports are factitious tide-harbours, dry at 
low water, and some of these even at half tide. Of 
those, Ostend is one of the best. 

The harbour of Ostend is formed by an inlet of the 
sea, whieli has forced a passage between two sand-hills. 
The south-western beach is of a triangular shape, and 
possesses some degree of elevation above high-water 
mark, and the surrounding- flat countrj’, so that, at 
half-tide, it is entirely peninsulated ; and on this bank 
(he town is built. This inlet has been improved at dif- 
ferent periods. The ground has been excavated, so as 
to form the interior harbour, which terminates in the 
great eanal of Bruges, with which it is connected 
by handsome flood-gates, piers, and sluices. Exter- 
nally, the channel is confined and deepened by two 
piers, consisting of double rows of piles driven info 
the sand, and connected by a flooring of strong planks. 
At the distance of one hundred 5 'ards from the end of 
(he piers there is a bar, which runs across the mouth 
of the harbour, upon which, in neap-tides, there is not 
more than seven or eight feet water; at high water, in 
ordinary tides, there are twelve feet ; and, in lunar 
tides, twenty-five feet and upwards on the bar. If 
these jetties were carried out so as to rest upon the 
sand-bank, which forms the bar, it would deepen the 
wafer, and prevent the further accumulation of sand, 
which is constantly thrown up by the northern current 
on the east side of the harbour. 

Between the years 1720 and 1780, the period of its 
greatest commercial prosperity, the town was consider- 
ably enlarged. Ramparts were demolished to make 
room for buildings, and a new town was regularly laid 
out and completed. The beauty of this town consists 
principally in a fine quay, which borders the inner 
harbour, where the large and handsome hotel of the 
ci-devant East-India Company makes a conspicuous 
figure. The buildings are of brick, and the foot-paths 
are paved with flag-stones ; a convenience almost un- 
known in other parts of the continent. 

The old town has a shattered and mean appearance. 
It contains, however, two good squares, or, as they are 
more properly called, places. The Maison de Ville, 
which forms the entire side of one of them, was for- 
merly reckoned among the most magnificent structures 
of the kind in the Netherlands, being ornamented with 
two fine towers at each wing, and a dome in the centre; 
but this edifice -Nvas nearly ruined by the bombardment 
of 1745. The body of the town-house still subsists, 
but its dome and two beautiful towers are almost en- 
tirely destroyed. The church is a large heavy building 
of brick, without the smallest claim to architectural 
merit; but the interior is richly ornamented. It has a 
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lofty octangular steeple, with a very clumsy spire; af- 
fording, however, an excellent sea-mark, which may be 
seen at a great distance. The Pharos is also a’ striking 
object. If is a simple column, standing solitary on 
the beach, and supports a large reflecting lanthorn. 
Near the Pharos is a flag-staff, on which a blue flag is 
gradually hoisted in proportion as the tide flows into 
the harbour. 

The fortifications of Ostend are upwards of two miles 
in circumference. As the place is situated on an ele- 
vated beach, the ramparts tower above the flat country, 
which, being lower than high-water mark, can be 
speedily and extensively inundated. The only hostile 
approaches are along the high sand-hills to the north 
and south ; the former is protected by a strong redoubt, 
built by the late French government; and another is 
ordered to be constructed on the south side. 

Ostend, like many of the towns of modern Europe, 
was indebted for its origin to ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, the signiory being invested in the abbey of St. 
Tlertin, at St. Omer. 

On this ground a church was built in 1072, and con- 
secrated to the Virgin Mary, by Robert le Prison, 
Count of Flanders. Having dispossessed his nephew, 
the true heir, the latter fled to Philip I., king of France, 
who marched wdth a great army to reinstate him ; but 
the usurper totally defeated the French, and the ne- 
phew perished in the battle. The church, which Ro- 
bert bad erected, was soon surrounded with dwellings, 
and beoame a considerable town ; but, on the 22d of 
November, 1334, both church and town w ere swallow- 
ed up by a sudden influx of the sea. The next year, 
however, a new churcli and a new town, fortified with 
palisadoes, were built higher up on the beach, which 
have braved the fury of the elements ever since. In 
1445, Philip le Bon, Count of Flanders, surrounded 
Ostend with w'alls, erected four gates, and formed the 
harbour. 

In the year 1583, Ostend was regularly fortified, by 
Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, who made it the 
sea-port of the cities of Ghent and Bruges, which he 
had recently taken. The same year, Alexander Far- 
nese. Prince of Parma, attempted to obtain possession 
of the newly-fortified town by a covp de viaw, but in 
this lie failed. The Archduke Albert, the Spanish 
governor of the Netherlands, having recently espoused 
Isabella, Infanta of Spain, daughter of Philip II., 
thought that he could not better signalize the. com- 
mencement of his government, than by the reduction 
of so important a place. He accordingly invested 
Ostend with a powerful army, in IGOl. For two years 
the siege w.as prosecuted with equal fortitude and 
perseverance ; but it was defended with unremitting i 


valour and exertion. The Dutch also threw in succouns 
by sea, of which they had the undisputed possession. 
Duke Albert, finding that no serious impression was 
made on the place, while the loss of the hesieg'ers was 
immense, intrusted the future conduct of the siege to 
Ambrose Spinosa, a junior officer of extraordinary ta- 
lents. This measure excited great discontent; hut Spi- 
nosa soon changed the aspect of affairs. His first care 
was to equip a flotilla of galleys, to cut off the supplies 
by sea, which was commanded by his brother Frede- 
rick; and, though this fleet was defeated in attempting 
to raise the siege of Sliiys, then besieged hy the Prince 
of Orange, in wliich Frederick Spinosa himself was 
killed, yet it partly effected its design. Spinosa, in the 
mean time, pushed on his approaches through sands 
and marshes, which were supposed to he utterly im- 
passable, with the utmost vigour. He succeeded, at 
length, in raising his batteries within point-blank shot, 
from which the works were incessantly battered by 
cannon of a large calibre, carrying fifty-pound balls. 
The fire was returned with equal spirit by the besieged; 
but, at length, the place being totally destroyed, the 
survivors of the garrison capitulated on the 14th of 
September, 1604, and obtained honourable terms, after 
a memorable siege of three years, three months, and 
three days. 

The Archduke Albert, and bis consort, Isabella, pro- 
posed to make a triumphal entrance into the ciVy; but, 
to their astonishment, they found nothing but one im- 
mense cemelry, where mutilated human bodies were 
intermingled with masses of smoking ruins. They 
could not contemplate such a scene without sorrowfully 
reflecting that so much important time had been thrown 
away, and so much blood and treasure expended, for 
the conquest of a sterile, bank of sand, .and a frightful 
heap of rubbish. On this occasion, the besieged sus- 
tained a loss of about fifty thousand men, whilst that 
of the besiegers amounted to upwards of eighty thou- 
sand. 

The employment of the best troops of Spain in this 
tedious siege, gave time to the Prince of Orange to re- 
cover his losses, and to make himself master of Rlicn- 
berg, Grave, and Sliiys. It was followed by a truce of 
twelve years, in which the independence of the Dutch 
republic was first recognised by the court of Madrid. 
In consequence of such great results, the Dutch thought 
themselves amply indemnified for the loss of Ostend. - 

Ostend, being a convenient sea-port, was soon rebuilt; 
and, in consequence of the Netbcrl.snds having passed 
to the liousc of Austria, it remained under its govern- 
ment till the French revolution. In 1648, tlie French 
attempted to carry the place by a coup dc main. They 
embarked in batteaux, for that purpose, n select corps 
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of two iboxisnnd men ; but the flotilla was intercepted, 
and most of llie troops killed or taken prisoners. The 
town was compelled to sustain another siege in the 
j-car 1706. The allies, commanded b}' the Field-mar- 
shal Nassau do Overkerke, sat down before it on the 
23d of June, whilst it was blockaded by n British 
squadron under Admiral Fairbon. After sustaining 
a bombardment, which again reduced the place to 
ruins, it surrendered on capitulation, the Gth of July 
following. Ostend then received n Dutch garrison; 
bui it was restored to the Emperor of Germany by 
virtue of tbe barrier-treaty, concluded in 1715. From 
this period, Ostend began greatly to prosper. The 
Emperor diaries VI. established an East-lndia Com- 
pany there, which was so successful, that it excited the 
commercial jealousy of the Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish. The court of Vienna, however, was induced to 
abandon this fertile source of wealth, by diplomatic in- 
trisrue. It is even asserted, that a douceur of ten mil- 
lions of florins caused tbe India Company of Ostend, 
with all its rights and charters, to be transferred to 
Amsterdam. After which the place soon began to de- 
cline; two thousand of its richest citizens removed them- 
selves to other places; and, though various attempts 
were made to revive its trade, for which purpose, in 
1781, it was declared a free port, yet it never could re- 
cover itself. 

Before its complete decay, Ostend u-as doomed once 
more to suffer a destructive siege. When the battle of 
Fontenoy had laid open all Flanders to the French, 
Ostend was besieged by Count do Lowendabl. lie sat 
down before the place on the 23d of August, 1745, 
and, after thirteen days open trenches, and five days 
bombardment, it capitulated upon honourable terms. 
The garrison amounted to three thousand six hundred 
men, most of whom were English. Louis XV. made 
his triumphal entry into Ostend on tbe 3d of September 
following; but it was finally restored to Austria by the 
peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle. ■ 

Soon after the French revolution, the battle of Ge- 
mappe put this fortress into the hands of the republi- 
cans. The subsequent reverses of Dumourier restored 
it to the Austrians : but it was again placed at the dis- 
posal of the French, when the battle of Fleurus opened 
all the Netherlands, and Holland itself, to the enemy. 

Buonaparte appears to have contemplated some' con- 
siderable improvements' for Ostend, but the superior 
importance of Antwerp engrossed his chief attention. 
That city and Ostend were the last places which the 
French evacuated, after the abdication of the Corsican, 
and the re-establishment of a legitimate government in 
France. ■ 

The excursion from Ostend to Bruges by the hoy is 
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very interesting, and is thus described by a' recent tra- 
veller: 

“ It was a beautiful summer-evening, when we started 
from a vast lock about a mile from Ostend : and what 
with the fineness of the weather, the luxuriance of the 
surrounding vegetation, and the number and gaiety of 
a very respectable company, tbe scene formed a re- 
frcsliiiig contrast to tbe previous part of our expedition, 
which consisted of a night and day spent at sea on 
board a close packet. The canal here is very broad 
and deep, admitting large vessels to proceed a consi- 
derable way up tbe country, and unload their cargoes at 
the most desirable spot. We were drawn by three horses, 
and proceeded at the rate of four miles and a half an 
hour. We bad thus tbe consciousness of making a pretty 
rapid progress, but unaccompanied with tbe feeling 
of any motion, except a pleasing sensation of gliding. 
The placid repose of the surface of tbe canal was re- 
lieved from dnlhcss by tbe rays of tbe setting sun, and 
was mildly interrupted by the advance of tbe boat, 
skimming rather than cutting her way. The fields, ex- 
uberant in tbe fatness of their produce, and lying low 
under the weight of their own richness;— the frequent 
appearance of bappy-looking bouses ; — the occasional 
view of sturdy, simple, and well-fed peasants, carrying 
their fishing-rods and baskets, — united with other cir- 
cumstances to produce a sense of tranquil enjoyment. 
All ibis might be contemplated from llie further extre- 
mity of tbe boat ; and, turning one’s face towards tbe 
stem, it tiiiglit be contrasted with tbe flutter of gaudy 
flags and white awnings, the nodding of women’s bon- 
nets, tbe sweeping of their gowns, and tbe bustling, 
chattering, and quick movements of a laughing set of 
passengers. 

“ Below the deck where these entertainments were 
going forward, there was a suite of cabins; tbe first 
being handsomely furnished Mitb crimson velvet cur- 
tains and cushions, where a few who M ere more lan- 
guidly inclined than the others, or who found peculiar 
satisfaction in the conversation and attentions of a 
single companion, experienced suitable accommodation. 
Several of the other apartments M’ere occupied as bars, 
or shops, for dispensing liquors, fruit, and other refresh- 
ments.” 

According to a census made about six years ago, the 
population of Ostend consisted of ten thousand five 
hundred and seventy individuals, exclusive of the gar- 
rison : but since that time tbe number of inhabitants is 
said to have increased. 

OUDENARDE. 

Oudenarde, a town intersected and surrounded by 
the Scheldt, was formerly famous for the fine tapestries 
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w^oven in if. It contains several convents, and Tvill 
ever be memorable in history for the celebrated .battle 
fought near it by the allies, commanded by the Duke 
of Marlborough and Erince Eugene, and the French, 
commanded by the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke 
of Vendome, in whicli the former obtained a complete 
victory. 

DENDERMONDE. ‘ 

Dendermonde, so called from its situation on the 
mouth of the river Delide, and from Monde, which, in 
the Flemish language, signifies a mouth, is very strong 
both by art and nature. On the conflux of the Dender 
and the Scheldt stands a little fort, built about the year 
1585, by the Prince of Parma, governor of the Nether- 
lands. The situation is pleasant, being surrounded 
with beautiful meadows, watered by those two rivers, 
which render the circumjacent country very fruitful, 
and contribute, at the same time, to the strength of the 
city, which is well fortified ; for, by means of sluices, 
all the neighbouring country can be laid under water. 
It has four gates, twenty-six bridges, and six large mar- 
ket-places, or public squares, The houses are large, 
beautiful, and convenient; most of them having a canal 
before, and fine gardens behind. 

BOIS LE DUG. 

This fortress is situated on a rising ground, in the 
middle of an extensive marsh, through which there 
would be no possibility of approaching the place, if 
there were not causeways made through the marsh, and 
these are strongly fortified by redoubts. The town is 
five miles in circumference, and seated on the conflu- 
ence of the three rivers, Domel, Aa, and Drese : from 
this place passage-boats go regularly to Rotterdam, as 
from London to Gravesend. The ditches round tliis 
place are filled by the waters of the rivers, which con- 
tribute much to its strength ; and form several ycry 
fine canals, which run through the middle of the city; 
over these arc fifty stone-bridges. The stadthouse is a 
handsome edifice, raised on the plan of that of Amster- 
dam, but on a much smaller scale. Here are several 
very flourishing manufactures, particularly in linen and 
woollen ; and some of knives, and other hardware. 

BREDA. 

Brcdn is a large, populous, and well-huilt town. The 
fortifications are regular, and kept in excellent repair; 
the situation of the place is so low, that the sea can be 
let into the ditches, and hence over most of the country, 
which must render the approach of an army very diffi- 
cult. The n hole barony and town, comprehending se- 
venteen villages, belonged to the Prince of Orange 


■who was the sovereign, and had, a castle, which was 
rebuilt here by King William III.; the river Mersk 
running round like a moat; and a small park, with 
some fine gardens. The great church is a magnificent 
structure, and adorned with several beautiful monu- 
ments, two of which 'are of black and Avhite marble, 
and of such curious workmanship, that sculptors have 
come from Rome on purpose to view 'them. That of 
Englebert 11., Count of Nassau, who died in 1504, is 
reckoned inimitable, being a perfect copy of nature, 
and adorned with appropriate statues and inscriptions. 
In 1667, the treaty, so often mentioned in history, be- 
tween England, France, and Holland, was concluded in 
this place, under the mediation of the King of Sweden. 
This place is likewise famous for the treaty negotiated 
here to restore Charles II. to bis throne, and for the 
manifesto that was issued hence to his subjects in Great 
Britain. , 

JIAESTRICHT. 

Maestricht is one of the most ancient cities in the 
Netherlands; it lies on the Maese, by which it is divided 
into two parts, joined to each other by a stone bridge. 
The town is about four miles in circumference ; and the 
fortifications may be reckoned among the best in Eu- 
rope. The great market-place, and other squares, arc 
[ numerous ; the streets are broad, and the buildings in 
general make a handsome appearance. 

The town-house is a magnificent structure, and has 
a good library, both of printed books and manuscripts, 
and other curiosities, w’orthy a traveller’s attention. The 
neighbouring country abounds w'ith game, provisions 
in general, and all the conveniences of life. Maestricht 
is not only one of the strongest fortresses in the coun- 
try, hut likewise one of the principal keys on the 
Maese. Its cloth manufactory, which w'as formerly 
very considerable, is now gone to decay'. 

The siege of Maestricht, by William, Prince of Orange, 
afterwards king of England, is very memorable. The 
garrison consisted of eight thousqnd men, and the be- 
siegers were thirty thousand, who carried on their at- 
tacks with such intrepidity for three weeks, that it was 
generally supposed that the place would at last ho 
taken. During tliis siege, the English gave signal 
proofs of their valour; hut Marshal Schoinherg ad- 
vancing to the relief of the city svitli a superior force, 
the prince was obliged to raise the siege, 

CHARLEROI. 

This place, the possession of which nns so heroically 
contended for by the Prussians, is situated on the con- 
fines' of Ilainaulf, on the north side of the river .Satn- 
hre, in a place formerly called Charnoy', M'hich was a 
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Bigniory belonging to Uie' Prince of Iscnglicin. The 
Marquis do Cnstel-Rodrigo, governor of the Nether- 
lands, fortified it, and made it a city in 1G60, changing 
its name to Charleroi, in honour of Charles JI., king 
of Spain. In 1702, it again changetl its name to 
Charles-sur-Sambre. It nas given to France at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapclle, in IG6S. In 1072, it was 
besieged by the Prince of Orange, wlio invested the 
place on the 13lh of December, in order to draw the 
French from Holland; but the bravery of Comte de 
Blontal, the governor, and a report of the King of 
France advancing in person with an army to succour 
the place, forced the prince to retire before he had 
opened the trenches. In 1677, the same prince invest- 
ed it again with an army of sixty thousand men, but 
was soon compelled to retire. By the treaty* of Nimc- 
guen it was ceded to Spain ; in 1093, it was taken by 
the French after the battle of Landcn. In 1697 it was 
restored to Spain ; by the peace of Utrecht it was 
ceded to the states-gcneral ; in the year 1716, it was 
giveU to the emperor by the barrier treaty, and, again 
in 1746, surrendered to France. It contains about four 
thousand inhabitants, and carries on a considerable 
trade in iron-works and founderics. 

FLEURUS. 

This village, remarkable in the campaign of Water- 
loo, is also, celebrated for two other battles fought in 
its neighbourhood. The first on the 30th of August, 
1622, between the troops of Spain, under Gonzales de 
Cordova, and some' German troops under the Count of 
•Mansfelt and the Duke of Brunswick : the latter were 
defeated with the loss of their cannon and baegage; 
the Duke of Saxe- Weimar was killed in the battle, and 
the Duke of Brunswick had his arm shot off; l)ut they 
made good their retreat with four thousand cavalry, and 
three thousand infantry, and compelled the Marquis of 
Spinola to raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. The 
-second battle was fought on the Ist of July, 1690, be- 
tween the allies under the command of the Prince of 
Waldeck, and the French under the Duke of- Luxem- 
bourg; in which the former .were defeated with the loss 
of fiv'e thousand killed .and four thousand prisoners, 
besides forty-nine pieces of cannon, eight pair of kettle- 
drums, and ninety-two standards and colours. The 
French, however, suffered so severely in this engage- 
ment, that, notwithstanding their victory, they were 
unable' to undertake any thing during the remainder of 
•the campaign. 

• . ' WATERLOO. 

This village, which has 'been rendered for-e ver memo- 
rable, by its connexion with' the .most .eventful battle 
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recorded in tlic annals of history, is situate near the 
exlremily of the forest of Soignies, in the direct road 
from Brussels, and ten miles and a quarter distant from 
that city. The village is of considerable extent ; and 
the church, in particular, is an interesting object to 
strangers, not only from the neatness of the edifice, and 
the interesting view which it exhibits on- approaching- 
the place from the forest ; hut as it contains the ashes 
of many departed heroes; to whose memory several 
monuments have been erected by their broth er-pfHcers. 

In a house near the church, the gallant Earl of Ux- 
bridge suflered the amputation of his leg, which is 
I buried in the garden. The owner of the bouse consi- 
j ders it as a sacred relic which lias fallen to bis share, 

I and kindly permits strangers to view the place where 
it is deposited. He had, at first, buried it behind the 
house, but ns be wisbed to plant a tree upon tbe spot, 
be considered that, as the ground there was not his 
own, the tree might be injured, or destroyed by boys : 
he therefore removed the leg into his own garden, 
where it lies in a sort of coffin, beneath a mound of 
earth, about four feet in diameter. When onr poet- 
laureate visited Waterloo, a tuft of Michaelmas daisies 
was in blossom upon this mound: this, however, was only 
a temporary ornament, which was shortly to give place 
to a weeping-willow. The owner of the house' gave 
Mr, Southey a copy of an epitaph which he had pre- 
pared, and which he said was .then in the stone-cutter’s 
hands. The epitaph was ip the French language, to 
the following effect: 

“ Here is interred the leg of the illustrious, brave, 
and valiant Lord Uxbridge, Lieutenant-general, and 
Commander-in-ebief of the Englisb, Belgic, and Dutch 
cavalry, in the memorable battle of Waterloo, on the 
ISlb of June, 1815; w]io, by bis beroism, contributed 
to the triumph of the cause .of mankind, so gloriously 
decided by the brilliant victory of that day.” 

Opposite the church are two inns ; at one of which 
Lord Wellington slept after the battle, and which he. 
made his lipnd-quarlcrs. From this place Major Percy 
M’as sent off, after tlie close .of .the engagement, with 
the important despatches to England, 

MONT ST. JEAN. 

This villasfe is about two miles from Waterloo, in tlie 
rear of the field of battle, and has nothing, in its ge- 
neral appearance, calculated to attract the attention of 
strangers. At the end of the village, the road is divided 
into two branches; that on the left leading.to Gemappe, 
while that on the right conducts to Nivelles. 

The farm-house of Mont St. Jean is a neat building, 
.ab.out half a mile in advance of the village, on the 
road to the -farm of La Haye Sainte ; and, as it was in 
‘'2N 
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the rear of the British position, it has not sustained 
any material injury. It was on this side the road, in 
advance of the farm-house, that Lord Wellington threw 
himself into the hollow square ; and, on the same side 
of the road, not far from the Duke of Wellington’s cri- 
tical position, General Picton fell, to rise no more. 

“ Still eastward from this point tlij viay pursue, 

There grows u single hedge along the lane, — , 

No other is there far or near in view : 

The raging enemy essay’d in vain 
To pa'fes that line, — a braver foe withstood, 

And this whole ground was moisten'd w ith their blood. 

Leading his gallant men as he was wont. 

The hot assailants’ onset to repel. 

Advancing hat in hand, here in the front 
Of battle and of danger, Picton fell ; 

Lamented chiefi than whom no braver name 
His country’s annals shall consign to fame.” 

SonTHEY. 

. , HOUGOUMONT. - 

Ilougoumont was a large farm-house, or chateau, on 
the right of La Haye Sainte ; hut the ruin that now 
presents itself on every side, conveys a most tenific 
idea of the ravages of war. This post was obstinately 
contested on both sides. The British were in posses- 
sion of the chateau and the gardens ; and the French 
troops, under the command of Jerome Buonaparte, 
made several furious attacks on the place, hut were as 
resolutely opposed. After a scene of the most dreadful 
carnage, the French set the place oil fire, and great 
numbers of wounded, on both sides, perished in the 
conflagration. 

The edifice is now completely destroyed, with the 
exception of a few out-buildings, and the chapel, the ^ 
latter of which, to the astonishment of every spectator, 
is left entire. This chapel is very small, and appeals 
to have been merely designed for the convenience of 
one family : on the altar is a crucifix, which, from the 
rudeness of its carving, appears to have been of con- 
siderable antiquit}'. 

Although the chateau is in ruins, the beautiful gar- 
oens, laid out in shady walks, and ornamented with 
verdant arbours, are left uninjured. The orchard, 
which adjoins the garden, was entered by the French, 
and a severe contest ensued, in which they repeatedly 
attempted to scale the garden-walls: these, however, 
served as a breast-work for the British, and the assail- 
ants were uniformly repulsed with considerable loss. 
The garden is protected on three sides by a strong 
wall, and the part, which was unprotected, commanded 
a view of Lord Wellington’s position on the heights. 

The gates of the chateau are literally like a sieve, 
being perforated with balls in every part. The French 
entered these gates three times, but never obtained 


possession of the place. Had they succeeded in making 
themselves masters of the chateau, the whole of (he 
British lines would have been open to their fire. Both 
parties were aware of this circumstance, and, therefore, 
the most unprecedented ekertions were made on each 
side. 

LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

La Belle Alliance is a farm-house, situate on the 
plains of Waterloo, about three-quarters of a mile from 
La Haye Sainte, on the road to Gemappe. The house, 
which is very small, is kept by M. Decase ; and the 
writer of this article visited the place in May, 1816, 
together with several military gentlemen, who explain- 
ed to him most minutely the situation of the contending 
armies on the glorious 18tli of June, 1815. The out- 
buildings of La Belle Alliance are in ruins. 

At a short distance from this house is the cottage 
which formerly belonged to the peasant, who was de- 
tained by Bnonaparle, as bis guide and interpreter. 
This cottager attended me and my companions over the 
plains of Waterloo, and ^poke in high terms ’of the 
bravery of the Biilish troops, and the determined re- 
solution of the enemy. 

At this place, as well as in other parts of the country 
about Waterloo, the peasants offer to travellers innu- 
merable relics of the dreadful conflict. Helmets, cui- 
rasses, sabres, medals, eagles, buttons, and various other 
articles, are here to be purchased on easy terms. I 
purchased, for twelve francs, (ten shillings English,) a 
very handsome sword, which belonged to a gienadier 
of Napoleon’s imperial guard. It is considerably longer 
than any of the swords used by the British. This cir- 
cumstance contributed, m the fiist attacks, to annoy 
Lord Wellington’s troops most dreadfully. After a 
short pause, however, the British changed their mode 
of attack^ and, by aiming exclusively at the arms and 
legs of the enemy, compelled them to give way. 

The farm-house of La Belle Alliance will ever he 
memorable in history, in consequence of the circum- 
stances which are connected with the important battle 
of Waterloo. 

ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RELATRTE TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

[Extracted from the public Prints.3 

LETTEn FROM AN OFFICER OF HIGH RANK. 

Dated Waterloo, three leagues in front of Brussels, 
June 19, 1815. 

“ We gained a great and most glorious victory yester- 
day evening, and totally defeated Buonaparte's army, 
and took all his cannon, baggage, &c. &c.!!' 
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- TLe Duke Iins done nil this — it was the severest 
and most bloody action ever fought, and the conduct 
of the British infantry has even surpassed its former 
fame. The contest began about eleven o’clock, and 
lasted till nearly the same hour at night, when the Bri- 
tish troops were halted, and the Prussians, who had 
come up, were sent forward in pursuit, and Marshal 
Blucher has followed them to the Sambre. Our head- 
quarters will be to-day at Nivclles. Tin's victory has 
saved Europe: it was frequently very doubtful; but 
the Duke, by his extraordinary perseverance and ex- 
ample, gained the day. 

“ We have already taken upwards of one hundred 
pieces of cannon, and immense numbers of ammuni- 
tion-waggons ; and Blucher has just sent in word tliat 
his road is actually choaked up with the artiller}', bag- 
gage, &c. which we have taken. The rout of the 
French has been complete, and there are several thou- 
sand prisoners and many generals killed and taken of 
the enemy. Some runaways from the early skirmishes 
spread, I fear, some alarm at Brussels ; but, thank God, 
not one man of the British infantry was found in the 
rear’. Our cavalry made several most brilliant charges, 
and the Household brigade have particularly distin- 
guished themselves. Lord Uxbridge's conduct through- 
out the day was most animating, and he unfortunately 
■ received his wound nearly at the conclusion, when the 
enemy were in full retreat. 

“No language can do justice to the extraordinary 
merit and talent which the duke displayed during the 
w’hole of the action. Our infantry were mostly formed 
in squares, and the enemy’s cavalry were five or six, 
or even ten, times during the day;upon our ground and 
round our squares, but one of M’hich they never pene- 
trated. I never have seen or heard of a field of battle 
so covered with dead and wounded. The duke was all 
day every where in the thickest of it, and his place of 
refuge was in one of the squares when the enemy’s ca- 
valry charged. At six in the evening, the duke ordered 
the attack. We had, till then, been on the defensive, 
and, in less than half an hour, we routed the first line, 
and threw them on their second, and then the rout was 
general. The Guards (Adam’s, Pack’s, and Kempt’s, 
brigades,) and the old German Legion, behaved nobly. 
The duke, I pray to God, may be spared to us, as, 
without him, we can do nothing. 

“ Our loss since the 16th must have exceeded five 
thousand. I have never seen, so many British killed 
.and wounded. The fire of artillery and musketry was 
terrible. The duke intends moving immediately, to 
enter France. The French officers say that Buonaparte 
put himself at the head of the Imperial guards during 
.the last cnarge, and charged with them up the hill. 


It is believed that Jerome Buonaparte is killed. • How 
truly fortunate 1 have been in having escaped this day! 
I had my horse killed, and several shot through my 
clothes.” 


KXTHACT OF A LETTCH, FHOSI A GERMAN PAPER. 

Brussels, July 19, 1815. 

“ I have visited the field of battle. The sleep of 
the dead is sound. On the spot u here this day month 
thousands thronged and fought, nhere thousands sank 
and bled, and groaned and died, there is now not a 
living soul, and over all hovers the stillness of the 
grave. 

“ In Ligny, two thousand were buried. Here fought 
the Westphalian and Berg regiments. Ligny is a vil- 
lage built of Slone, and tlialched with straw, on a small 
stream which flows through flat meadows. In the vil- 
lage are several farm-houses, enclosed with walls and 
gates. Every farm-house the Prussians had converted 
into a fortress. Hie French endeavoured to penetrate 
through the village by means of superior numbers. 
Four times they were driven out. At last they set on 
fire the farm-houses in the upper end of the village 
with their howitzers. . But the Prussians still kept their 
ground at the lower end. A u hole company of West- 
phalian troops fell in the court-yard at the church ; on 
the terrace, before the churc'i, lay fifty dead. 

“In the evening the French surrounded the village. 
The Prussians retired half a league: the position was 
lost ; and it is incomprehensible why the French did 
not follow up the advantage they had obtained, and 
again attack the Prussians in the night. This was on 
the I6th. The same day a French column marched by 
the high road of Charleroi to Brussels. 

“ At Quatre Bras they found the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Prince of Orange. -Here the battle was as hot as 
at Ligny. The duke suffered himself to be carried away 
by his ardour into the fire of small-arms ; a musket-ball 
went through his bridle-hand,' and entered the belly; 
the liver was penetrated ; he fell, and breathed his last 
in ten minutes. His sufferings were short. 

“ At the inn,by the cross-roads at Quatre Bras, the 
contest was the hottest. Here are the most graves. 
The wounded reeled into the inn-yard, leaned against 
the walls, and then sank down. There are still the 
traces of the blood on the walls, as it spouted forth 
from the Avounds with departing life. Where the battle 
was, the fields are completely trodden down for a cir- 
cuit of about a league. On both sides of the high road, 
Avays are made about one hundred feet broad, and you 
can still follow the march of the battalions in all direc- 
tions through the fine fields of maize- 
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“ On the 18tli, ihe battle was renewed four leagues 
nearer Brussels, on both sides of the high road. Tiie 
spot is a plain sprinkled with hillocks. The diameter 
of the field of battle may be about a league and a half. 
Buonaparte placed himself near the farm-house of 
Mont St. Jean, on a rising ground, whence he could 
overlook the whole. Beside him was one La Coste, a 
Walloon, w’ho now lives near the hamlet of La Belle Al- 
liance, and who was employed as a guide. This man 
told me afe follows : — When the Prussians came out of 
the wood of Frilschennont, Buonaparte observed them 
with his glass, and asked one of his adjutants who they 
were; the latter, upon looking through his glass, re- 
plied, ‘ They are thedPrussian colours.’ That moment 
his face assumed a chalky whiteness, as if the ghost of 
the sainted queen of Prussia bad appeared to him, 
whom he persecuted to death. He said nothing, bud 
merely once shook his head. When he saw that the i 
battle was lost, he rode off with his general staff and j 
the above guide. He had told La Coste that he wished ! 
to be conducted by a bye-road to Charleroi. 

“ Gemappe is an open market-town, a league and a 
half from the field of battle, through which runs tlie 
Dyle, a small stream. At the lower end of Gemappe 
lies an iron forgo, which it drives. A quarter of a mile 
lower lies the village of Ways, at which there is a 
bridge. An officer had arrived at Gemappe about five 
in the afternoon with orders to withdraw the baggage. 
He had already considered the battle as lost, because 
the reserves had been brought into the fire. When the 
flight became almost universal, tlic military waggons 
were driven sixteen a-breast on tbe causeway. In tlie 
narrow of Gemappe ibcy were wedged in together, 
and La Coste relates that it look an hour and a half to 
get through them. It was half-past twelve at night be- 
fore llioy got out of llic town, with one liundred and 
fifty horses of the stall'. I asked him why he did not 
take Bnonnpnrte hy the bridge of Wnj’s, where nobody 
phsscd ; be replied, ‘ I was not aware of this road.* 

Tims wth all tlie maps of the war-depot, with all 
the cuginecr-geogrnphor!, who with repeating circles 
can set off the geographical position of places even to 
'n8Cr.ond, and with a large staff, Buonaparte here de- 
pended on the ignorance of o peasant, ndio did not 
know that there was n briilgcovcr the Dyle at B’nys. 
People talk a great dc.al of militaty skill and military 
science, wliilr often in decisive moments the whole de- 
pends upon tlic knowledge of a very common man. 

“In tlie village of Planchcnoir, the fourth ofoleaguc 
from La Belle .Alliance, the guards noro posted. The 
principal hoioe ia tlie village is nearly burnt down. 

It K inhabited by a very intelligent farmer of the name 
of Bcmbnrd. lie, like nil otbers, bad fled on the day 


of battle, but witnessed, on an opposite height, the com- 
bat between Bulow and the French reserve, and cotdd 
give a very good description of it. He carried me to 
the key of the position opposite Fritschermont. He told 
me that the peasant who guided Bulow’s army, resolved 
not to come out of the wood at Fritschermont, bnt to 
descend into the valley lower down, and to penetrate 
by Planchenoir, nearly in tbe rear of the French re- 
serves. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘we shall take them all.’ 
The period was truly most critical when the Prussians 
came to the attack. Wellington was hard pressed, all 
his reserves were in action, and he was already com- 
pelled to withdraw some of his artillery. Buonaparte 
was probably only waiting for the moment when, with 
his guards, he coidd decide the day. Wc shudder 
w'hen we retlccl, that at this important moment all de- 
pended on the local knowledge of a single peasant. 
Had he guided wrong, had lie led them into the hollow 
way through which the cannon could not pass— had 
Bulow’s army conic up an hour later, the scale had pro- 
bably descended on the other side. Had Buonaparte 
been victorious, and advanced to the Rhine, the French 
nation would have been intoxicated with victory, .and 
with what they call (he national glor}'; and alcvyen 
masse would have been effected tlironghont all France.” 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER BATED OSTT.ND, AUCUST 10. 

“ The barges take yon from bence to Ghent for about 
I ten shillings; the diligence, from tlicncc to Brussels, 
seven shillings and sixpence; a fiacre for tho day, to 
Waterloo and back, twenty shillings. Opposite the 
inn, at a cottage where the Earl of Uxbridge was car- 
ried, yon are shewn a neat garden ; and in the centre of 
four paths, a little liillock with a flower planted thereon 
shews the sepulture of his lordship’s leg. In an inrlo- 
snre, farther behind this cottage, are inferred several 
English officers; one only, Colonel Fif/gcrald, of the 
Life-Guards, lias n stone witli an inscription over him : 
many have been taken up and transmitted (o England ; 
you then proceed to Waterloo, the residence of Jean 
Baptiste La Coste, from w bom I obtained the following 
particulars : — 

“About five in the morning, lie vias taken prisoner, 
to serve as guide, and coiidnctcd with bis bands tied 
bebind him (tlint ho might not escape ns n former man 
Inul done) to anollicr house belonging to him, opposite 
to whirli Bnonnpartc had slept. Oliserving tlie Freiicli 
soldiers plundering and destrojdtig flu's house, he wept. 
Buonaparte asked wlint he cried for? ‘ Been me your 
soldiers arc destroying all my property, and my family 
Imre no where to put their head.’ Biiolinparte said, 
‘Do yon not know that I am emperor, and can rccom- 
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pense you aliundrcil times as much?’ lie was placed 
on a horse immediately between Buonaparte and his 
first aid-de-camp, his saddle being tied to the saddle 
of a trooper behind him, that he might not escape. 
They proceeded a litllcbeyoud La Belle Alliance, and 
Buonaparte took the ground on a small eminence on the 
opposite side; a sort of body-guard of twelve pieces of 
artillcr}', very light, surrounding them. From this spot 
he could command both, lines. He asked La Coste the 
particulai-s of every house, tree, wood, rising 'ground, 
&c. ; with which ho seemed well' informed, holding a 
map in his left hand, and intent upon the action all the 
daj', incessantly taking snutT from his waistcoat-pocket, 
in large pinches, of which he violently snuffed up about 
half, throwing the other half from him with a strong 
exertion of the arm and thumb and finger, ns if from 
vexation; this was all the refreshment ho took for 
fourteen hours; he frequently placed his left hand 
upon the neck of La Cosle’s horse, to speak to the aid- 
de-camp on the other side of him. Seeing La Coste 
flinch at the shower of shot, ho replied, ‘ Do not stir, 
my friend, a shot will kill you equally in the back as the 
front, or wound you more disgracefully.’ About half- 
past five, hearing'the fire of the Prussians on the right 
of his rear flank, leaning liis hand on the neck of La 
Cosfe’s horse, and seeing the British cavalry, from their 
right and left flanks, making a tremendous charge that 
would have encircled his personal position, he retreated, 
with all his staff, about forty yards along the road; and 
within about twenty yards of the house. La Belle Al- 
liance, he halted, and, putting the glass to his eye, saw ] 
the British cavalry intermingled, pelemele, and furiously | 
cutting the French troops in pieces. -He 'and all the 
cavalry then commenced a gallop till they got about 
three leagues beyond Charleroi, where they halted, 
and pitched a tent upon a grass-plat, about nine at 
night. A fire was kindled, and refreshment placed 
upon a chair,, which Buonaparte took, the first for 
fourteen hours, standing with his back to the fire, with 
his hands generally behind him, conversing with a cir- 
cle of nine persons, whose horses La Coste had been 
ordered to hold, till the party, about two in the morning, 
broke up, when each taking his horse, the servant of 
the last gave La Coste a Napoleon d’or, which he ex- 
changed, after a fast of twenty-four hours, to refresh 
himself and family. ' , 

' “ La Coste is a very intelligent peasant, lives near tlie 
shattered house Belle Alliance, shews the place where 
the Prince of Waterloo and 'Blucher shook hands, and 
conducts visitors all over the ground, describing every 
particular. The observatory, he says, was erected, be- 
fore the action, and had nothing to do with it. The 
ground is mostly ploughed up, and there is by no 
12 . 
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means now so horrid an appearance ns Lhave seen in 
some places in Spain aAer an action. 

“ An officer who accompanied rfio in this inspection 
said, that, about an hour before the termination of the 
battle, an aid-de-camp came to the Duke of Wellington, 
telling him that the fifth division was reduced from four 
thousand to four hundred, and that their keeping their 
post was wholly ineftecfual, ‘I cannot help it,’ said 
the chief, ‘ they must keep the ground with myself to 
the hast vnnii. Would to God the night or Blucher 
would come!’ Near an hour after, the fire was heard 
by tho British in the rear of Buonaparte’s right flank — 
‘We shall bent them yet,’ cried he. The charge was 
sounded, the most dreadful ImvoG commenced, and a 
victory closed the 18th day of June, which established 
a British generalship and the British array as the first 
in Europe. 

“On the left of all, the Brunswickers, in 'a firm 
square, made a breastwork of carnage ; the Scots bri- 
gade next. ’ A brigade of Hanoverian Landwehr on 
their right, forming their square awkwardly. Colonel 
Cameron, of the ninety-second, who was killed after- 
wards, called to them to form" as iheij did, which they 
obeyed, and stood; the next, a Dutch brigade, by not 
forming alertly, were cut to pieces. 

“ The French cavalry,, in proof armour, repeatedly 
charged our. squares, their cannon opening chasms; but 
the British infantry, though greatly diminished, were 
inflexible and impenetrable to the last. At Salamanca, 
onr heavy cavalry, with no armour, charged their 
squares, and totally routed them with most horrid car- 
nage, for having, after they had called for and received 
quarter, on the cavalry retiring, taken up their pieces 
and fired on them.” 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AST OFFICER OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH HHSSARS. 

“ On the morning of the 18th, Major-general Vivian, 
who commanded the sixth car alry brigade, consisting 
of tlie first Hanoverian Hussars, the tenth Royal, and 
the eighteenth Hussars, made us take a few hours re- 
pose in a little copse on the borders of the forest of 
Soignies, and close to a village forming the left of the 
British line, and in correspondence with General Bu- 
low. At four o’clock in the morning, a Prussian officer 
arrived, who informed Major-general Vivian that he 
left Chain at twelvern’clock,' and came with the utmost 
speed to inform the Duke of Wellington, that Marshal 
Blucher had commenced his march, and that he hoped 
to be up by one o’clock in the afternoon (but the roads 
were so bad, that he did not open fire until four); and 
that General Bulow was marching from Chain on our 
left, to operate agreeably to the promise made to Lord 
•2 0 
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Wellington by Marshal Blucher: however, from the 
badness of the roads, he did not come up till eight 
o’clock in the evening; hut even at that late hour he 
.was of the greatest use, as we were severely galled by 
the artillery and musketry of the enemy 

“ At three o’clock, the Duke of Wellington despatch- 
ed Major Percy to inquire how lorig it would be before 
General Bulow could come up ; he returned in a short 
time, saying, that he would arrive in an hour ; but, as 
I before observed, the roads precluded the possibility 
of his doing so. 

“ The enemy pressed the ceiitre of the British line 
so closely, that we were compelled to leave the left, 
and form in line in the rear, and almost on the heels of 
the pressed infant''y ; and remained in that position for 
about a, quarter of an hour, when the French gave 
way, and we charged, first the cuirassiers, then the 
lancers, and, at last, became so mixed with the iSnemy, 
that the confusion exceeded all description ; but termi- 
nated in the total defeat of the French. 

“I must relate one occurrence which happened in 
our regiment. Serjeant Taylor, on coming up with the 
cuirassiers, made a cut at the head of one of them, 
which had no other effect on the Frenchman, than to 
induce him to cry out in 'derision, ‘Ha! hai’ and to 
return a severe blow at the serjeant. This, however, 
was admirably parried, and Taylor then thrust his sabre 
into the mouth of the cuirassier, who instantly fell, and 
the conqueror cried, ‘ Ha ! hai’ in his turn ; a circum- 
stance which greatly increased the ardour of the other 
men.” 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A PRIVATE IN THE TENTH 
pR-iJKOONS. 

“ I have embraced this opportunity of giving you as 
much information as comes within my knowledge, 
though you are, no doubt, well acquainted with what 
has transpired during our short, but glorious, cam- 
paign: but, as the editor of a newspaper can say what 
he pleases, I shall take the liberty of saying what I 
Icnoxo to be true. 

“ On the 16th of June, our troops u’ere'in motion. 
At day-break in the morning, the British were advanc- 
ing as rapidly as possible towards the enemy, w’lio were 
waiting our approach, and had already made an attack 
upon some Hanoverian troops. The brigade to which 
1 belong, marched a distance of about fifty miles, 
taking their posts the same evening about seven o’clock; 
and, being the first cavalry that arrived, M'e remained 
under arms all night, during which time several bri- 
gades of cavalry and most of our infantry arrived. 
The French, however, were so strongly posted, that it 
was thought prudent not to attack them in their en- 


trenchments, but to fall back. Accordingly, about 
ten in the morning of the 17th, the infantry began to 
withdraw, leaving us to cover their retreat. The ene- 
myj perceiving this, brought up their lancers to attack 
us; but we were ordered not to bring them to action, 
but retreat, which was accordingly done. General Vi- 
vian, who commands our brigade, conducted the re- 
treat in a most able and skilful manner, covering it 
with our brigade of the whole army, that fell back on 
this point. The enemy, seeing us retreat, were highly 
delighted, and followed us with all speed, chcbring 
and hallooing with a design to frighten us ; but in this 
they were disappointed, for we did not lose a man, al- 
though they attempted to charge us Several times 
Thus was our retreat completed, after having fallen 
back about eight mile's. But we were mucli hurt by 
a thunder-storm, which brought with it the most heavy 
torrents of rain that I ever beheld, nor did it abate till 
about nine o’clock the next morning ; and we were ex- 
posed to it all the time, for we took up our abode in a 
wood all night, so that we were like drowned men, 
more than soldiers : but, as many of us had been long 
enured to hardslnjis of all descriptions, none seemed to 
repine: 

, “ About nine, on the morning of the 18th, the clouds 
dispersed, and the enemy drew up in order of battle, 
and, as our line had been formed all night, we were 
quite ready for- them. Our troops were posted upon 
I some rising heights, w'hich command the plain before 
them, whilst those of the French were posted upon a 
. rising ground, parallel with that which we occupied ; 
and their position was covered by a long chain of 
woods, M'bich concealed many of their movements, so 
that we bad no advantage of them; for we had the plain 
before us, and they the same. 

“ About twelve o’clock the onset commenced, by a 
brisk fire from the sharp-shooters, anu soon after a very 
heavy cannonading ensued ; and, by two, the action 
became general, and raged most desperately ; for both 
sides seemed determined to keep their ground ; hut the 
enemy showed us, that they did not only mean to have 
their own ground, but ours also. They accordingly 
brought up a strong force of cavalry and infantry', and 
pushed with all their might upon the centre of our line, 
thinking to break it; but in this they were disappointed, 
for our cavalry drove them back, as fast ns they ad- 
vanced. Finding, therefore, that they could make no 
impression upon our centre, they endeavoured to turn 
our left flank, by pressing upon it in the same manner. 
Upon this point our brigade was posted ; hut they met 
with the same reception as before : so, finding that we 
stood firm at this place also, they took up their own 
ground, and soon after endeavoured to advance at all 
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points ; but tlioJ- attention vras then arrested by a 
lar^e body of Prussians, Avlio came point-blank upon 
tbeir right flank, and opened a very heavy fire of artil- 
lery upon them. This for a lilllo time llireiv them into 
consternation ; but even this they recovered, and, al- 
tering their lines, seemed to sufler but little from 
our new reinforcement. This ivns about five in the 
evening, and victory was still doubtful. Tiie enemy 
then made one more attempt to vanquish us, by liring- 
ing the most of his force against our right flank, en- 
deavouring to force it, and to gain the high road for 
Brussels, which, if he had eflccted, our defeat M ould 
have been complete ; and here it M'as that the great ta- 
lents of the Duke of Wellington M’ore pul to the test; 
for the enemy advanced with an immense body of ca- 
valry, supported by infantry, and covered by artillery, 
and seemed determined to gain possession of this road. 
Tlie chief of our artillery mob then brought to this 
point, and theirs parallel M’ith ours; and such a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder did they ring one against the 
other, as'I never heard. The n holc of the cavalry be- 
longing to the British Mas also brought to the right of 
our line, and charged them in brigades; and ours also 
left its post, .M-here it had been ail day on the left, and 
came to the right, and, having the greatest distance to 
come, M’c of course M erc the last, and nearly tlie M-lioIe 
of our cavalry Iiad charged tliem. Tin's stopped their 
progress in a great measure. Our brigade M’as then 
formed into line, and then M-e stood showing them that 
we were resolved to preserve our ground, or to perish 
in the attempt; but they did not like the appearance of 
our sturdy front. They had some brigades of Imperial 
guards to confront us, but they M ould not charge us. 
We were exposed to a most galling fire from infantry 
and artillery for near an hour ; but this could not move 
any of us, except those poor felloM's who fell victims 
to their bravery. 

“ It M'as noM' near eight o’clock in the evening, and 
still the battle raged with augmented fury, and still 
was much to be done, and but little time to do it in, 
for night was rapidly approaching. Our brigade was 
now formed into three lines, the regiments composing 
their oM’n lines, which were th» tenth, eighteenth, and 
a regiment of the German hussars, my own regiment 
forming the first line. The general then came in front 
of the line, and addressed us in the following manner; 
• — Tenth, you know what you are going to do, and 
you also know what is expected of you, and I am well 
assured it will be done; I therefore shall say no more, 
only wish you success ;’ and with that, he gave orders 
for us- to advance. I am not ashamed to say, that, 
well knowing what we were going to do, I offered up 
a prayer to the Almighty, that, for the sake of my 
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M'ife and children, he would protect me, and give me 
strength and courage to overcome all that might oppose 
me, and M'ith a firm mind I M’ent, leaving all that was 
dear to me to the mercy of that great Ruler, who has 
so often protected me in the midst of danger. After 
advancing about a hundred yards, w'e struck into a 
charge, as fiist as our horses could go, keeping up a 
loud and continual cheering, and we soon found our- 
selves among Buonaparte’s imperial guards. As soon 
as M’e got amongst them, the eighteenth hussars assist- 
ed us in charging, which so galled them, that we slew 
and overthrcM’ them like so many children, although 
they rode in armour, and carried lances ten feet long; 
but-so briskly did our lads lay the English steel about 
them, that they threw olT their armour and pikes, and 
those that could get au'ay, flew in all directions. Still 
there were Im'o solid squares of infantry, who had 
galled us severely, uhilst M'e were advancing, with 
their fire, and still continued to do so, M’hilst M'e were 
forming again ; in short, they M'cre all around us. We 
therefore formed as m’cII as M’e could, and attacked 
them, in spite of their fixed bayonets. We got into 
their columns, and they were soon thrown into such 
confusion ; beaten and panic-struck, they fled in all 
directions. But M’e had done our part, and left those 
to pursue, M’ho had seen the onset.' 

“ In this charge M’e took sixteen guns, and many pri- 
soners: but it being so dark, that m’c could not see any 
longer, M’e assembled M’hat few men M’e had left of the 
regiment, and the general of brigade formed us in close 
columns, so that M’e might all hear him, and addressed 
us to the folloM’ing effect : — ‘ Nom’, Tenth, you have not 
disappointed me. You M’as the first regiment that 
broke their lines, and to you it is that we are indebted 
for turning the fate of the day, and depend upon it 
that your Prince shall know it; for nothing but the 
bravery and good discipline of the regiment could have 
completed such a work.’ We then gave him three 
cheers, and since that he has given us, in our orderly- 
books, his thanks for our conduct. You may perhaps 
think, because I have spoken of this, that it shows my 
vanity ; but my motive for having done so, is because 
I saw in an English newspaper, that the Life-Guards 
were the only cavalry that had been of any service. It 
therefore did not much please me nor my regiment, 
that M’e should not have a little of the credit. The 
Guards certainly made a very brilliant charge ; but you 
M’ill see, by what I have related, that our regiment did 
its duty, and that is all we M’ish to be understood of us. 

I am sorry that we have to lament the loss of a most 
brave and gallant officer. Major Howard, who led or- 
tho squadron which I belong to ; and most noHy 
he show himself resolved to let tbf a 
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nn Englishman ; but, when we charged the infantry, 
one of them shot him dead, just as we got within 
bayonet-length of them. We had two officers killed, 
and three captains and two lieutenants wounded. But 
how many privates we have lost, I do not know: but 
not so many as might have been expected; for the 
French filed so high, that, when we came to close 
quarters Avith them, half their shot did not tell, or they 
might have killed every man of us. But Providence 
is ever on the watch, and orders every thing as it 
pleases ; and I can never return too many thanks to 
the Almighty, for preserving me through that day’s 
peril; for never did I behold such a scene of slaughter. 
Never did British troops try more for victory, and never 
were they nearer being defeated. But, thanks be to 
Heaven, the work was at last completed ; for the Prus- 
sian troops finished what we bad begun, pursuing and 
driving them all night, the darkness of which helped 
to add to their horror-struck minds. Thus was the 
proud and destroying tyrant once more beaten, and 
compelled to fly to his capital for shelter, leaving biff 
troops to their destructive fate. His fate, and that of 
all Europe, depended upon that day ; but the evening 
saw him a wifetched fugitive, not daring to stop a mo- 
ment. We took from the enemy two hundred and ten 
pieces of cannon, and stores of all descriptions, and 
many prisoners. He had, during the action, in several 
places of his line, the black flag flying, which signifies 
no quarter; and, if they had beaten us, 1 dare say 
they would have showed us none.” 


extract of a letter from an officer. 

“ On the 26th of April we landed at Ostend, Avhence 
we proceeded to Brussels, Avhich was then the head- 
quarters of the British army, where we lay till the 
battle took place, which, I think, was the most dread- 
ful that ever was witnessed by British troops. 1 have 
been in four engagements and at two sieges, but this 
surpassed all that I have ever seen. 

“ On the 14th of June, a movement was observed 
in the Fiench lines; but no one imagined they were 
drawing so strong a force against our front as it after- 
wards proved to be. We thought they were observing 
the Prussians ; but we soon discovered their meaning. 
On the 16th, they advanced against our front like moats 
m the sun : the advanced posts began the fray — fray 
that deprived many a mother of her son, a wife of her 
husband, and a child of a father. Our victory has, in- 
deed, cost us dear; but, thank God, I have escaped 
from harm in this as well as all other engagements. 

“ At the commencement of the action, our front was 
very weak, as avc had no expectation at the time of ad- 
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vaucing ; and when the infantry engaged, our cavalry 
was mot come up. The French made dreadful havoc 
amongst the first brigade, which was almost entirely 
cut off ; our cavalry then arrived, but too late to afford 
any essential relief, and the advantage rested with the 
French the first day. On the following day (the 17th), 
the action re-commenced at day-light with great spirit, 
as we received, during the night, a reinforcement of in- 
fantry and artillery. We opened a brisk fire upon the 
enemy, but apparently with little effect, until our ca- 
valry began to charge amongst them, when they did 
great execution, and the infantry again advanced ; but 
we were almost exhausted by the fatigues of the day, 
and the heavy rain which fell during the time. All the 
fields, Avhere the action took place, Avere covered with 
standing corn ; and, as we had lain on the wet ground, 
in the open air, all night, our spirits Avere completely 
spent. The combat, however, served to re-animate our 
men ; and as the action gretv warm, they became fired 
with impatience for revenge. For a long time our 
troops could make no impression on the enemy, (the 
odds against them, in point of numbers, being as eight 
to one,) till at length we got amongst them two or three 
times, and then aa b literally cut them down in sections. 
Never Avere the skill and 'courage of Britons so com- 
pletely tried before, and never Ai-as their resolution^ 
more determined against the rebels. Numbers of our 
men having been cut down by the enemy Avith their 
own swords, after they had surrendered themselves pri- 
soners, the British Avere exasperated to that degree, 
that they spared neither men nor officers, old nor young; 
but sent them after the many hundreds that had been 
slain without the least chance for their lives. Thus the 
natural humanity of British hearts became steeled 
to every generous feeling. However, we made good 
our retreat, and we kept our ground the second night, 
but Avith some difficulty^, on account of the immense 
superiority of the French. 

“ The third day brought the business to a final issue. 
At break of day, Ave faced the enemy again, and Lord 
Wellington began to manoeuvre, by retreating a little, 
with a view of drawing them out of a Avood : the ene- 
my followed, and were in hopes of getting to Brussels; 
but we soon made the ground too hot for them. For a 
long time our cause hung on a single thread, and I am 
sure the oldest soldier in his majesty’s service never 
saw Frenchmen stand so before.' At length, to our 
great joy, Ave learnt that the Prussians Avere coming up; 
AA'e then gave the French a charge; the Prussians 
flanked them at all points, and a most dreadful slaugh- 
ter ensued. The enemy Avere thrown into confusion, 
and fled in all directions, leaving their baggage, artil- 
lery, and every thing behind them, and we pursued 
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tliem into tlieir om’H country. The wounded that fell 
into onr hands are in the most shocking slate 1 ever 
saw, from the cuts of onr cavalry. Thus have wc 
gained another victory for Old England.” 

“ Peace she lintli n on, — «ilh her siclorious hand 

Hath won thro’ rightful war ansiiicious peace; 

Kor this alone, but that in ctery land 

The withering niic of violence may cease. 

Was ever War with such blest victory crown’d.’ 

Did ever Victory with such frnits abound ? 

“ nightly for this shall all good men rejoice, 

They most who roost abhor all deeds of blood, 

Rightly for this with reverential voice 

Exalt to Heaven their hjmns of gratitude ; 

For ne’er, till non, did Heaven thy country bless 
With such transcendant cause for joy and thankfidnccs, 

“ If they in heart all tyranny abhor. 

This wav the fall of Freedom’s direst foes 
If they detest the impious lust of war. 

Here hath that passion had its overthrow ; 

As the best prospects of mankind are de.ar, 

Their joy should be complete, their prayers and praise sincere.” 

SonTntv. 


It appears by Brussels' papers, that tlie Duke of Wcl- 
lingtbn arrived at Brussels on Monday, tlie lOtb, to visit 
tlie Prince of Orange, and those of his brave companions 
in arms who had been wounded in the battle of the 
18th. Buonaparte had promised his troops three hours 
pillage in Brussels; and the inliahilants on Monday 
manifested the most enthusiastic joy at the victory of 
the preceding day, which had saved them from plun- 
der, and secured the triumph of a cause in which their 
hearts were so much interested. 

At the close of the pursuit of the enemy, in the great 
battle, the Duke of Wellington, finding the troops so 
exhausted as to he unable to proceed, recommended it 
' to them to give the flying enemy, three British cheers 
before halting. 

The amputation on the Earl of Uxbridge was of ne- 
cessity performed very high upon the thigh-hone, from 
the fracture having extended far above the knee, from 
which unfortunate circumstance, great danger was ap- 
prehended from the operation. 

The gallant Sir Thomas Picton, so memorable in the 
'Peninsula campaigns, as the leader of what was pre- 
eminently called the fighting division, commonly known 
also by the appellation of the right hand of Wellington, 
receiv'ed his death-wound in the daring enterprise of 
leading a charge “of infantry against a solid square of 
French cavalry, an enterprise scarcely before attempted, 
except by Picton himself, who had more than once suc- 
cessfully executed it in the Peninsula. 

The gallant Duke of Brunswick who has fallen, had 

I'o 


put his whole army, amounting to fourteen thousand 
inon, in mourning, ever since tlie death of his father, 
and made his soldieis swear that they should never 
leave it ofl’ until they had avenged the insult oflered to 
his father’s tomb by the French. 

The true British perseverance of generals and soldiers 
were crowned with a success so much the more pre- 
cious, as it had remained long in a slate of the most 
awful suspense. “Never before,” said the Duke of 
M^ellington, “ was I obliged to fake such pains for vic- 
tory, and never before was I so near being beaten.” 

An immense mmibcr of inhabitants from Brussels 
and its neighbourhood were so anxious to see the grand 
battle, that, at last, they got intermixed with the sol- 
diery, and materially assisted in relieving the unfortu- 
nate wounded men. The whole of the people in Brussels 
had voluntarily quitted their houses to receive the 
wounded. Towards the close of the battle, the Earl of 
Uxbridge, at the head of the First Life-Guards, pene- 
trated within three yards of Buonaparte’s person. At 
this moment, when calling to the men to come up the 
hill, the Earl of Uxbridge received his wound. He 
was immediately carried off, and could not conimnni« 
cate to Ill's men the glorious enterprise which he had 
in view, otherwise it would have been accomplished ; 
in the subsequent confusion, Buonaparte unfortunately 
escaped. 

So confident was Buonaparte of getting to Brussels, 
that several hales of proclamations were found among 
his baggage, dated from “ Our Palace of Laekin,” a 
royal residence near that city. 

A party of gentlemen recently returned to town from 
a visit to the scene 'of the late battles in Belgium, re- 
late the following anecdotes : 

A British officer, who was made prisoner in the bat- 
tle of the 16tli, was brought before Buonaparte for 
examination. Being asked “Who commands the ca- 
valry?” he answered, “ Lord Uxbridge.” “"No, Paget,” 
replied Buonaparte. The officer then explained that 
they meant the same person, and Buonaparte nodded 
assent. He was then asked, “Who commanded in 
chief?” and was answered, the Duke of Wellington ; 
upon which he observed, “No, that- cannot be, for he 
is sick.” It seems that his Grace had received a fall 
from his horse, on the 14th, and was reported to be in- 
disposed in consequence, and Buonaparte had received 
intelligence to that effect. The conversation continued 
in this line for a considerable time, during which Buo- 
naparte shewed himself perfectly acquainted with the ‘ 
strength and position of the several divisions of the 
allied armies, and the names of their several com- 
manders. As they were successively mentioned, he 
occasionally remarked, “ Oh ! yes, that division cannot 
•2P 
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Tj^ lip in time.” — “ Tliis division cannot be np in a 
day,” and so on. 

On (he arrival of Buonaparte’s carriage in Brussels, 
a great crowd received it with liiirzas, little thinking 
that it came ns a part of the booty, nnd presuming (lint 
he w.as in it as a victor. Shortly after the discovery of 
the mistake, a coach'niakcr came up, and said, he 
could point out a secret drawer, which might contain 
something of value, lie immediately discovered a box 
in the bottom of it, containing a very large shm in 
gold. 

At two o’clock, on (he ISth, it was reported and con- 
fidently believed at the Hague, Antwerp, Bnisscls, and 
many other places in Belgium and Holland, (hat the 
allies had been completely defeated, and Buonaparte 
had obtained a decisive victory. This was done simul- 
taneously by previous concert with his spies and secret 
agents, for the purpose of improving any adv.antagc 
rvhich he might obtain. By the same agency the road 
to Brussels from the field of battle was, during (he ac- 
tion of the 18th, intercepted by waggons nnd other 
lumber aud incumbrance ; so that, had our army been 
defeated and obliged to retreat, it must have left all its 
baggage and heavy artillery behind, the road having 
been rendered almost impracticable. ' 

The plain of Waterloo is a magnificent scone, and a 
prize-fighting ground worthy of such a battle. The 
position of the French was woody, that of the allies 
chiefly covered u ith grain. Rye was the prevailing 
species. It grows so high, that a Scotch regiment, in 
advancing through a field of it on the 16th, was nearly 
cut to pieces without seeing an enemy. The French 
observed its approach by the top of its muskets shining 
in the corn, and took their aim accordingly, while oiir 
troops could only fire at random. All accounts agree 
in the great advantage that the French cuirassiers de- 
rived from their armour. Their swords were three 
• inches longer than any used by the allies, and, in close 
action, tlie cuts of our sabres did no executidn except 
they fortunately came across the neck of the enemy. 
The latter also, feeling themselves secure in their ar- 
mour, advanced deliberately and steadily, until they 
came within about twenty yards of our ranks, as a 
musket-ball could not penetrate their cuirasses at a 
greater distance. The cuirass, however, was attended 
with one disadvantage ; the wearer, in close action, 
cannot use his arm with perfect facility in all directions; 
he chiefly thrusts, but cannot cut with ease. 

The gVound being very deep in many parts of the 
field, the troops presented a frightful appearance, par- 
ticularly the Life-Guards, from the splashing of the 
mud, increased by the weight of their horses. The 
French could scarcely dare to look at thein. They i 


called them the Red Lions. Among the efleclive inci- 
dents of the day is mentioned an Imrrali given by an 
In’sh regiment, in the act of charging. The .shock 
.struck (error into the opposing line, which fled before 
it felt the bayonet. 

IVilh every possible diligence and care that could he 
used, many of the wounded l.ny two days upon the 
field of battle before their'wounds were dressed, and 
they could be removed. The preference was, of course, 
given to our own gallant lieroes, and a peremptory 
order was issued to that efibet. Mafiy days after the 
battle the fields of Waterloo continueef to present great 
numbers of poor persons, particularly females, seeking 
for plunder. Among the most common spoils were the 
eagles worn on the fronts of the caps of sojne of the 
French regiments. These, when broken ofij were sold 
at Brussels for about two francs' each. Among the 
French kJIlctl and wounded, were observed an immense 
number of letters from friends, relatives, and lovers, 
wJio have to lament their loss. ' 


pniscE ni.uctiKn’s visit to iiis nativ’e countrv. 

Prince Blnchcr has been visiting bis native country, 
Mecklenburg; and, on the 10th of August, 1816, he 
was entertained with a grand dinner by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, at Dohheran. • On this occasion the duke 
proposed ns a toast—" To all brave Mecklenburghers.” 
Prince Blnchcr thanked him in l)is owm name and that 
of his fcHow-coiintrymen. God, he said, had been 
pleased to make him contribute to the deliverance of 
the world from the yoke of slavery. “ Moreover,” 
added the prince, “ I have now attained that, which, 
amidst all the circumstances of my life, I have had 
deeply at beait. I am now free and happy in the 
land wlierc T was born, where I passed my .boyish- 
yeais, where the bones of my forefathers rest.^ 0 God! 
thou knowest how 1 have longed to pray by the’ side 
of tbeir tomb before I myself drop into the grave. 
Thanks be to Thee that now I Can and will do so. I 
wibli for nothing more ; I have already attained more 
than I deserve.” 

On the 7th, the day of his arrival at Dobherau, when 
the duke drank his health at table, Blucher spoke as 
follows ; — “ My heart is deeply moved on returning to 
visit my beloved country, after so long an interval, and 
after so many eventful years. I thank your highness 
for your gracious reception ; let us now forget our past 
siiffering-s, and thank God for the happy circumstances 
of the pre.sent moment.” » 

On the 15th, Blucher went to Rostock, visited the 
tomb of bis ancestors in St. Peter’s church, and the 
house where he was born, and then left the town wilh* 
out beinggecognised. 
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tlTIMOVAIi or THK BODY 01' MAJOR rUKDCRICK ItOM’ARU. 

‘ ' . ' ' ' 

Tlie body of tlie Hoii. JInjor Frederick Howard, 
second son of the Enrl of Carl I'-U*,, lias been brouulit 
over to Enolnnd. Tlio whole of bis afllictcd family 
•were so anxious to recover, if possible, the remains of 
tlicir g'allant relative, that the Duke.of Yoik wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington, requesting' tliat every endea- 
vour might be made to effect it. On iiiquiry it was 
found that twoserjeanis of the tentli ‘liussars had in- 
terred him on the field, who said they believed they 
could trace out the spot. They were in consequence 
despatched from Paris for this purpose ; and, on travers- 
ing the field of slaughter, were fortunate enough to 

^ ® i » } f J} ~ 

discover the place of sepulfure; from which the}* im- 
mediately clug up the remains of their beloved officer, 
enclosed them in a leaden shell,' with which they were 
provided, and took them to Btussels, from whence 
they were conveyed to England. ' 



' Tiie feelings whicli the intfelligence of the victory of 
IFaterloo excited in England were such as c.anDot 
easily be forgotten. Accustomed as Britons 'were to 
•victory upon the land, as well as upon' the seas, since 
Wellington had commenced his brilliant' career; confi- 
dent as they were in their general and in their army, 
even the most sanguine had not ventured to anticipate 
success so signal, so sudden, and so complete. The 
glory of former fields seemed to fade before that of 
Waterloo. At Cressy, at Poictiers, at A'gincourt,' the 
facility with which victory had 'been obtained ‘seemed 
•to diminish the merit of theconqucrpis; there the ‘enemy 
had been defeated by his own’ insolence and presump- 
tion. Even the battle of Blenheim had ‘been less im- 
portant in its results; and all tlie previous actions of 
IVellinglon himsel£| from "Fimiero to Toulouse, seemed 
mere preludes to this last and most momentous of bis 
liiumphs. ' I , < 

The grand consideration; when the first emotions of 
joy and astonishment had subsided, was how to express 
our sense of this admirable'exploit, how to evince our 
gratitude to the array ana its commander, how to dis- 
charge the mighty debt which was due to the living and 
the dead. . ■ ' 

On tbe22d of June, the following message fiora the 
Prince Regent was presented to the House of Commons 
by Lord Cnstlereagh: ' 

George P.R. 

“ The Prince Regent, acting in the name and on the 
-behalf of his Majesty, having' taken into his serious 
consideration the most impoitani and glorious victory 
obtained by field-marshal the Duke of Wellington, on 


flic ISth of this month, over the French army, under 
tlic immodiate command of Buonaparte, is desirous of 
manifesting his sense of this signal and splendid achieve- 
ment,' which has added fresh renown to the British 
arms, .and cannot fail of the highest benefit to the com- 
mon interests of Europe. The Prince Regent, there- 
fore, recommends it to his faithful Commons to take 
measures for enabling him to grant an additional pro- 
vision to the Duke of AFellingloiij as a further proof of 
the opinion entertained by parliament' of bis transcen- 
dent services, and the gratitude of the British nation.” 

I 

This message was received with loud cheering from 
all parts of the house, and ordered to be referred to a 
commiffeo of snpplj'. 

The following day, in proposing the thanks of the 
house to the illustrious hero, Lord Cnstlereagh ob- 
j served. Whatever the former fame of the Duke of Wel- 
I'linglon might have been, yet, in all the various occur- 
I renccs of his life, in nil those great achievements w-hich 
he had performed, and which had called for the thanks 
of that house, he had never before attained to a height 
of glory like the present. And, in all the gieat events 
-which he had been engaged in, and those scenes that 
he had witnessed, it had never before fallen to the lot 
of the illustrious commander to render so great a ser- 
vice to'his country, so extensive a benefit to the world. 
There was in the piesent victory an acknowledged pre- 
'eininencc over all those that had preceded it; but when 
we looked at its influence and combination, in whicli 
were bound up nil theiinterests of the civilized world, 
it was almost impossible to conceive an idea adequate 
to its magnitude and importance. 

The position lof the lallied aimy, previously to the 
late battle, was a very peculiar one; and, without 
meaning to impute blame, or to suppose any neglect of 
scchn'ty, die must say that the circumstance of the ar- • 
mies not being actually engaged in hostilities, notwith- 
standing the war bad begun, necessarily led to a distri- 
bution of force, for the more convenient oblaininent of 
subsistence for so large an army. .Tlie whole line of 
troops destined to act upon France not being equally 
advanced, it was clearly not the interest of the allies 
to become the assailants; the army, therefore, which 
was to act upon the offensive,' making its ppint of .union 
the point which it chose for an attack, must have a 
great advantage over an ainiy situated as the allied 
army was, and yet it was impossible to altei (bat posi- 
tion; for if Marshal Blucherand the Duke of Welling- 
ton had concentrated their forces, they must h.i\e left 
open a long line of pountry at the meicy of the enemy, 
who might hrtv.e made use of such a lapse for the most 
important ends:. and tlieicfore, not imputing any ueg- 
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lect of preparation to tlic commander, it must be evi- 
dent that the attacking army would have the advantage. 
With such a force on the frontiers of France it was 
with Buonaparte a great object to attack it in, some 
powerful point before the combined powers were, all 
perfectly ready for operations, and, accordingly, he 
had acted with all the decision of character, and energy 
jf mind, that he was known to possess, and as soon as 
he could leave Paris, he joined his army, and, direct- 
ing it to the North, commenced his operations. 

In considering the nature and extent of. the forces 
engaged, he must observe, that of the ten corps d’ar- 
mce which France possessed, the five which were com- 
plete were united under Buonaparte, together with his 
guard, and other cavalry. These troops had certainly 
maintained their ancient character; and one feature of 
the victory was, that it had been gained over the best 
troops of France, and that, too, at a moment when they 
displayed all their ardour, and when their conduct even 
surpassed all'that they had before performed. Altoge- 
ther this force did not amount to less than one hundred 
and thiity or forty thousand men, the flower of the 
French nrmy! — that nhicli was a regular and disci- 
plined army, even before the Bourbons quitted France, 
and for which, since the return of Buonaparte, every 
thing had been done to make it cfleclive; it was (he 
force which had been selected and combined to act 
upon the northern frontier. . 

To particularize the conduct of any part of the allied, 
army, would be invidious, where all had acquitted 
themselves with nearly equal bravery ; but he might 
be allowed to say, that, except the British part, nearly 
the whole was a green army; the allies, particularly 
the Dutch, Belgians, Honoverians, and troops of Nas- 
sau, were chiefly young soldiers; and, deducting the 
absent corps, consisting of twenty-five thousand under 
Prince Frederick, and llic other corps distributed along 
the lino to the northward, tlioro was not in action n 
greater number tlian sixty-four thousand men to sup- 
port the attack of the whole French army. lie fully 
felt what we owed to the illustrious Prussians, who ncre 
ready to support the British army, and enable them to 
make that movement, without which the Duke could 
not have oblnijicd Mich an advantage over a .superior 
force. The cflbrl he made n as cron lied with snretss; 
ami with his energy of mind, and example of person, 
it was certain that much would be l•fit.‘cted, But, from 
that example, it was dreadful to rcfiecl on the rtsKf to 
wliicb Ilia valuable life v/as exposed ; — in fact, such 
w.as bis dauntless artivit)’, that be was rnncli vinre cr- 
ptitrd than ani) jnivate toliilrr, nho cotild only bear 
the bayard of a single rpot; but the Duke was nent 
trhrrr, at leas!, irherfver tca^. I’lidcr the cir- 


cumstances in which the duke found himself at the end 
of the day, when the French had been repulsed, .and 
Marshal BMow advanced, he put himself in motion, 
and attacked the French ; their lines did not resist, as 
ours had done ; he forced the second line, routed their 
whole army, and took more than half the artillery of 
their army and its ammunition. 

It w'as impossible to attempt to predict what would 
be the result of this victory ; hut this much was cer- 
tain, that the Duke of Wellington had been enabled to 
follow the enemy with an army that had been cither 
fighting or marching the whole day before. The French 
had attacked with their usual temerity; by this he did 
not mean to .censure them '; Buonaparte was justified 
in his attempt ; he had been thrown back ; but, if he 
could have succeeded, the effect would have been fully 
equal to the sacrifice made to obtain the object. The 
loss we had sustained was great, but if the relatives of 
those who had fallen could derive consolation from llie 
reflection, they might reflect that those they deplored 
had fallen in the most just war that ever was waged 
for the maintenance of right and public principle, ilo 
would therefore move — “ That the tlianks of tlic house 
be given to Ficld-inarslial the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, for the 
consummate ability, unexampled exertion, and irre- 
sistible ardour, which he displayed in tlic command of 
the allied army, on the _18|I) of June, in which day he 
gained a most brilliant and .signal victory over tfie 
French army, commanded by Buonaparte in person, 
whereby the glory of the British arms was c.xallcd, and 
the territory of his majesty’s ally, the King of (lie Ne- 
therlands, protected from invasion and spoliation." 

Tin’s motion was carried in the nflirmativc, rtmiiw 
conlradiccnlc, and was followed by iond and long 
cheering. 

Lord Castlercagb then moved — “T/io (iiaiiks of the 
bouse to General bis Royal Iliglincss tlie Prince of 
Orange, Knight Grand Cross, Rlajor-gcneraf the Earl 
of Uxbridge, Genenl Lord Jlill, Sir JI. Clinton. Il.tron 
Allen, and all the other oflicers engaged.” — Tin's w.ss 
also carried in the samo nmnner as llie Inst, ns were 
also acknowledgments to the non-commissioned oflicers 
and men, and thanks to the officers and men of ifie al- 
lied nrmy under the immediate command of the Dole 
of Wellington, for llieir dtsiinguislied vnloin. A vote 
of thanks was also proposed to iMarshal Priiire Bliidn r 
and the Prussians iiiidcT bis comiiiaiid, for the (irtidy 
assistance wliirli they nirorded, and to wbicb the mr- 
ci-ss of the day was lo be so mainly .attributed. 

The Clinncellor of the Exchequer % lid, the npri > <>(.- 
taiive of his majesty had showerfd dignitie* upon the 
noble duke, and the house had matk* most bU.rrl pu- 
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Tision for the support of those dignities^ l)ut large as 
that sum >vhich the house had already provided was, 
yet itVas possible that some of the descendauls of the 
family might feel themselves in a situation more indi- 
gent than would ho proper for the branch of so illustri- 
ous a family. He would say no more of the illustrious 
commander, than that which he woxdd quote from a 
letter written by a person on the spot, who was quite 
capable of forming a sound judgment on any question. 
The writer stated, that the conduct of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the 18th had thrown all his former actions 
into shade. He never moved hit in fire; and, when one 
of the hottest charges was made by the enemy,' he 
threw himself into the hollow square that was charged. 
He mentioned these things because they were precisely 
those that would 7iot be found in the duke’s despatches. 
Another fact characterized his mind ; the duke had 
written from his advanced post at Binchc, '‘IJhrgot 
to mention in my despatch thatyinc iltovsand prisoners 
had just come in, and we were expecting a great many 
more.” A more characteristic .anecdote could hardly 
be imagined. The right honourable gentleman then 
moved a resolution, “ Granting an additional sum of 
200,0007. to the Duke of Wellington,” which was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice. 

The same day, in the House of Lords, Earl Bathurst 
rose to move a vote of thanks to the illustrious Duke 
of Wellington and the brave Army under his com- 
mand. The house was, doubtless, most anxious to dis- 
charge a duty due to the Duke of Wellington, for a 
victory, the result' of his splendid talents, which had 
been so happily combined for the benefit of his coun- j 
try. Their lordships would observe that the campaign 
had .been opened by Buonaparte, and he had not, on 
this occasion, any of his former excuses for the want of 
success; he had not ta complain that he was obliged 
to commence the attack under the apprehension of 
being cut off from his resources; it was his own act; 
his own free choice to attack the adversary with whom 
he contended, and happily he had been defeated. His 
genius had sunk under the ascendancy of that to which 
be was opposed^ 

The position of Waterloo was one well known to 
Lord Wellington : in the summer of last year his Grace 
went there in his way to Paris, and on that occasion he 
took a military view of it. He then declared, that if 
ever it should be his fortune to defend Brussels, Wa- 
terloo would be the best position he could occupy. 
The enemy then determined to attack the Duke of 
Wellington, and directed his whole force against him, 
with'the exception of one corps, which he left to watch 
the Prussians. The French fought with the intrepidity, 
for which the nation is so distinguished ; and I trust, 
13. 


observed his lordship, that the British liavc shewn on 
their part a firmness sufficient to enable them to con- 
tend for courage with that nation. In the whole of the 
contest, the Duke of Wellington performed all the du- 
ties a military man could perform. He was general of 
division, commander of corps, and colonel of a regi- 
ment. He at times headed several regiments, rallying 
them, and providing to insure success. 

Towards the close of the day, Buonaparte himself, at 
the head of his imperial guards, made an attack ; he 
was met by the British guards, and, fortunately for this 
country, they did not feel the panic which it was boasted 
the imperial guards had occasioned •among the Prussians 
and Russians. The British guards met and overthrew 
instantly the imperial guards, in the finest style imagi- 
nable. The contest lasted nine hours, and at length 
we succeeded in repulsing the enemy. The enemy’s 
force was then greatly superior to the British; but the 
Duke of Wellington, seeing the enemy had retreated, 
and the Prussians in march towards them, like a lion 
nishing out of his den, was determined to revenge those 
who had fallen. He marched with his whole army to 
the attack, drove back the centre of the line, anij at 
j length succeeded in routing them. The result of this 
victory was of high importance to the country. By de- 
spatches his lordship had received, the prisoners were 
five thousand. At Brussels there were two thousand, 
and many more in other places. With respect to the 
enemy there had bee'n no' account of their loss. 

Haring stated what was the extent of this victory, 
it remained to make some observations on a part of it 
which all must lament ; so great a victory could not be 
gaijied without considerable loss. It h.ad been wisely 
said, that we cannot taste joy unmixed with grief; none 
could feel more than his lordship the loss sustained. 
The illustrious, however, would be lamented by their 
grateful country, and one consolation remained to their 
families, namely, that none could 'die more glorionsly 
than the brave men who Jiad died for their country.^ 
His lordship paid a most eloquent and impressive tri- 
bute to the memory of Sir Thomas Picton and Sir 
William Ponsonby. “ Who does not grieve,” said the 
noble earl, “ for the 'loss of the Duke of Brunswick, 
who, in '.the year 1805, behaved so nobly; who had 
previously gained so much honour?” His lordship 
was persuaded that no man felt more poignantly the 
loss the country had sustained in the contest than the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Having apologized for introducing a private letter, 
his lordship read one from the Duke of Wellington to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, in which he expressed the 
strongest sense of the unfortunate circumstances at- 
tending the brilliant' service he had performed. One 
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paragraph was — I cannot express the regret and sor- 
row with wliich I contemplate the loss \rliith has oc- 
curred. 1 have found that loss in none more than in the 
Duke of Brunswick. The glory resulting from such an 
action is no consolation ; but 1 hope it will appear that 
the advantage gained by this action will decide that 
there is no doubt of the early accomplishment o'f our 
cause.” Earl Bathurst then observed, that all rvould 
look with anxiety for the recovery of the Earl of Ux- 
bridge. Who would not desire the recovery of the 
Prince who had been ready to spill his blood in de- 
fence of his country? The Prince of Orange, by his 
bravery, had acquired tho best and highest title to the 
crown of the Netherlands. Having spoken in terms of 
the highest respect of all the fallen heroes, his lordship 
said, it was his intention to couple his motion with a 
vote of thanks to Marshal Prince Blucher. The hand- 
some manner in which the Duke of AVellington had 
mentioned hi^ services, piovcd that his grace would not 
have made the attack, had. lie not been certain of the 
able co-operation of Prince Blucher. Ilis lordship con- 
cluded an able eulogy by moving — “ That the thanks 
of this house be given to field-marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, knight of the garter, for the consummate 
ability, unexampled exertion, and irresistible ardour, 
displayed by him on the 18th of June; on which day 
a decided victory over the enemy, commanded by 
Buonaparte in person, was obtained by his grace, in I 
conjunction with the allies, by which the military glory 
of Great Britain was exalted, and the territory of his 
majesty’s allies protected from spoliation.” 

The Marqiiis of Lansdowne delivered a liberal and 
eloquent eulogy on the transcendent merits of the noble 
duke, and gave his willing assent to the motion; con- 
.ceiviug, at the same time, that some mark of especial 
favour should be conferred on the Duke of Wellington, 
to prove a lasting monument of the gratitude of his 
country for a victory not excelled in ancient or modern 
history. — The motion was then carried nem. dis. 

Earl Batbuist then moved the thanks of the house to 
the Prince of Oiange, the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Clin- 
ton, Lord E. Somerset, and others. Also to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates ; which was agreed 
to. He next moved the thank^ of parliament to field- 
marshal Prince Blucher, for the assistance afforded the 
British on the 18th of June. The motion was carried 
nevi. dis. Thanks were also voted to the Prussian 
officers. 

The Earl of Liverpool now called the attention of 
their lordships to a former grant to the Dukfe of Wel- 
lington, which was to b'e applied to the erection of a 
mansion worthy his rank. As one of the trustees ap- 
pointed to build the mansion, his lordship was enabled 


to inform the house what the effect of that eraut had 
been. The sum of 500,000?. was voted; and it was sti- 
pulated that 100,000/. should be reserved for building 
■a mansion. Persons who had been indefatigable in 
their dibits to apply this money to the proper purpose, 
had found that 100,000/. was insufficient to raise a suit- 
able mansion, and that they could hot erect the build- 
ing without sinking funds which would greatly injure 
the Duke of Wellington and his family. Under such 
circumstances, the house could have no objection, after 
the recent brilliant victory, to place the noble duke in 
the state he ought to appear. His lordship concluded 
by moving — “ An humble address to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, to assure his royal highness that this 
house would concur in the measures necessary to enable 
his royal highness to afford an additional mark of ap- 
probation of his splendid services.” 

This motion was carried unanimously, and the house 
adjourned. 

But it was not merely to Wellington and bis officers 
that the British legislature evinced their gratitude. The 
merits of the army were prpperly appreciated; and re- 
wards were extended to eueri/ rank and every individuaL 
“ Every regiment,” says a cotemporary writer, “ which 
had been present, was in future to bear the word 
Watehloo upon their colours; all the privates were to 
be borne upon the muster-rolls and pay-lists of their 
respective corps as Waterloo men, and every Waterloo 
man allowed to reckon the glorious 18th of June as 
Uoo years service in the account of his time for increase 
of pay, or for a pension when discharged. The subal- 
tern officers were in like manner to reckon two years 
service for that victory ; and a benefit not less important 
Vas on this occasion extended to the w'hole army, by a 
regulation enacting, that henceforward the pensions 
granted for wounds should rise with the rank to \v;hich 
the officer attained ; so that he who lost a limb when an 
ensign, should, when he became' a gener.al, receive a 
general’s pension for the injury which he had sustained. 
Theses were substantial benefits, such as the army had 
well deserved, and as it became the government to 
confer. 

“ More was yet due, and the legislature ivere not 
slow in expressing the universal feeling of the nation. 
They decreed that a national monument should be 
erected in honour of the victory, and in commemora- 
tion of the men who fell; and, upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Williams Wynne, it was determined that the name 
of every man who had fallen should be inscribed upon 
this memorial of national glory and public gratitude. 

It was also decreed that funeral inpnuments should be 
erected in memory of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, and Major-Geneial the Honourable Sir William 
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Pon?onby, in llic cntlit'ilral-rliurcli of Si. Pntil; nnd it 
\\iv<? further Futriro'^tcil, tliat n lueilal !.lKnild he given to j 
each of tlic purvivor^, of the f-nine materials for oflicpr« 
anil men, that they who hail hoim eoinpanions in dan- 
ger might all wear the same badge of lionotir.” 

Tin's medal was exccnlod l>y Mr. T. Wyon, jnn. and is 
of fine silver, and weighs one ounce. On the onfer 
edge is impressed the per-on’s name who receives the 
medal, his mnh. and the regiment or corps to which he 
belongs. On the obverse of the medal, is iho bust of 
his royal highne.ss the Prince Ilegcnt, with the inscrip- 
tion George P. Regent. The reverse hears a tigiiro of 
Victory, holding the pnlm-bmnch in her right hand, nnd 
the olive-brancii in her left; to denote that peare was 
the result of tliat glorious battle which is inscribed on 
thcplintii on whirh the figure i« seated ; nnd above the 
figure is in'eribed the name of the hero tinder whom 
this victory w-as gained. 

To the medal is nfiJxod n steel loop nnd ring, with n 

short riband of crimson edged with blue, hv which it is 

^ • 

attached to the coat of the wearer over the loft breast. 

The men’s names on the edge arc not done in the 
nsunl way of engraving, but arc impressed; by wliich 
they are done more expeditiously, and arc .very superior 
in nppearanco. The invention is ingenious, nnd re- 
flects credit on the inochaiiics of his majesty's mint, 
who were the inventors of it. 

A national siihscriplion was also sot on foot, for the 
relief of liic widows and children of those who had 
fallen in .the cause of Europe, nnd on the hehalf of 
those survivors who wore disabled or severely wounded. 
And tlioiigb wc arc anticipating in respect of dates, wo 
cannot introduce more appropriately the report of the 
committee of the Waterloo Piind, wiiich was published 
on the ISlli of Juno, ISlfi. 

“ The comibiltec of the IVntcrIoo Sidiscriplion, anxi- 
ous to present to the public at large some account of 
their proceedings, select with peculiar satisfaction the 
anniversary of that anspicions day, which, in the glori- 
ous — the unrivalled field of Waterloo, has given peace 
to Europe. 

“ Lamenting, in common willi a grateful people, those 
honoured names which have paid ivitli life the price of 
victory', the committee have looked with anxious solici- 
tude to the widows and orpiians of the slain. To re- 
lieve their wauls, to assuage their sorrows, became their 
first and indispensible duty. The fatlicrlcss cliildrcn 
next claimed tlieir care. Tficse great objects attained, 
the committee had tiic liappiness to find themselves en- 
ablc'd, by the public liberality, to mitigate tlic sutTerings 
and to relieve the pain of honourable wounds, by pre- 
senting to each gallant soldier the voluntary tribute of 
his country's gratitude, A pecuniary donation may 


thus bo received with honour — no dclJcncy can be of- 
fended by the ofier— no rank bo disgraced by the ac- 
ccplnncc, 

“ In the early jirogrcss of the subscription, tbe com- 
mittee were necessarily incompetent to form any conjec- 
ture as to its final ninounl, nnd they were equally igno- 
rant of the mnnher of each class which might eventu- 
ally claim their attention; whilst Iho knowledge of 
these facts was obviously requisite to the ultimate for- 
mation of a sc.ale of dislrihntion. But the necessity of 
immediate assistance in inimcrons cases precluded the 
idea of delay: the coinmilfcc therefore transmitted 
money by one of their members to the army abroad ; 
nnd at tbe same time dispensed relief to tlic most press- 
ing cases at liotne. 

“ They have snhseqtienlly investigated, with the 
greatest diligence nnd nttention, each claim presented 
to them; and, in the performance of this laborious task, 
they took into consideration various pla.ns of distri- 
bution. 

“ Foreseeing the incalculable evils which might re- 
sult from an indiscriminate payment of money, (from 
improvident inanagomenl, or from other causes,) which 
to the parties might he produrtivc rather of injury than 
of benefit, and, instead of adding to the sum of human 
happiness, might tend to diminish its amount; the 
committee resolved on a certain principle of distribu- 
tion, tbe best adapted, in tlicir apprehension, to shield 
the or|)han from neglect or oppression — to roar to ma- 
turity in moral and industrious habits the children of 
the killed — to guard the weak against the dangers of 
their own improvidence — and to secure the unprotected 
widow against the impositions of fraud. 

" Tiicsc considerations led tlic comnifliec to a gene- 
ral preference in favour of inalienable annuities. 

“ It is intended to grant to the widows, generally, lifc- 
anmiilics. 

“ To their children, anunilics to (he age of seven ; 
and from seven to fourteen an inrrensed amount, ade- 
quate to their maintenance and education. A gratuity 
also, on attaining the latter period, for the purpose of 
placing them in siUiatioiis to acquire a future livelihood. 
At the age of twcnly-onc, or, if females, at an earlier 
period, in case of marriage, a further benefaction in 
money, provided they shall not have forfeited their 
claim by misconduct. 

” To the diildrcn of ofiicers, annuities uhlil of age ; 
and at that period, or earlier if females, in case, of mar- 
riage, a sum of money, determined by the rank of the 
deceased parent. 

“ To orphans, deprived as they arc of parental care, 
allowances proportionate to tlieir rank, and to the cir- 
cumstances of their aggravated calamity. 
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“ To the disabled officers, non-commissioned officers 
«nd privates, life-annuities. ' 

“ To the officers severely wounded, a sum of money. 

“To the disabled officers,' the option of an equiva- 
lent in money. 

“ To the non-commissioned and privates severely 
wounded, (being discharged,) likewise a pecuniary 
gratuity. 

“ In certain — •indeed in nuraerotts cases, the claims of 
parents, and other relatives of Ihe killed, have also 
been liberally considered. ' i 

“In forming this scale of distribution, the committee 
have not been unmindful of the effectual co-operatioti 
of our allies, and they have .the satisfaction to state, 
that the sums already remitted to Berlin, Hanover, Am- 
sterdam, and Brunswick, have been acknowledged with 
expressions of the warmest gratitude. ’ 

“ The committee have thus the pleasure of commu- 
nicating to the public the progress of their labours, in 
the confident expectation that the principle adopted 
for the distribution of the munificent fund, entrusted 
to their management, >vill be generally approved} and 
they indulge the hope, that this honourable testimony 
of a nationls feeling — of a nation’s gratitude, will rank 
in the page of history amongst the most splendid of 
•of her records. 

“ Geokge Beckwith, Chairman. 
^'Waterloo Committee-Room, JnnelSth, 1816.” 

Having thus laid before the reader every particular 
connected with that brilliant victory, which has render- 
ed for ever memorable the plaihs of Waterloo, we must 
now turn our attention to its glorious results in the 
second overthrow of Buonaparte, and the restoration 
of legitimate authority in France. 

During Napoleon’s absence from Paris, the various 
laarties into which the ministry and the chambers were 
divided had been fully employed. Numerous confe- 
rences had been held in secret, and every department 
of the government had exhibited a spirit of intrigue. 
All parties were aware that if Buonaparte were victo- 
rious at the commencement of the campaign, his in- 
fluence over the army and the people would be so 
great, that any attempt to oppose his government 
would be ineffectual. They were ready, therefore, to 
rally round him with apparent zeal, and to assist him 
with their united energies. The national independence 
would thus be asserted ; foreign interference, so humi- 
liating to the pride of Frenchmen, would ho defeated, 
and they flattered themselves with the hope that of all 
the promises which Napoleon had given to respect the 
liberties, and consult the real welfare, of France, some, 
at least, ^vould be held sacred. 


In the contemplation, on the other hand, of his first 
enterprise being attended with defeat and disgrace, 
many had determined to throw off his yoke, and to 
compel him to abdicate the throne which he had usurp- 
ed. Some hoped to pi event the desolation of France, 
by making ■ their peace with Xouis XVIII. Others, 
conceiving that. the allies would permit them to choose 
their own government and their chief, proposed to offer 
the crown to the Duke of Orleans, the only one of the 
Bourbon princes, who seemed to have imbibed those 
principles of moderation, which the king really pos- 
sessed, but had not the firmness, to make them) the 
guide of his administration. Another party, whose 
leader was La Fayette, hoped tliat France might at 
length be permitted to enjoy a constitution approach- 
ing to the boasted models of the ancient republics. i 
These three parties formed a decided majority in the 
chamber of deputies, and a cohsiderable proportion of 
the peers; and it' was obvious, that, in case of neces- 
sity, they would all cordially unitm in accomplishing 
the abdication of Napoleon. ' ' . 

I The real friends of the Corsican were comparatively 
few. They consisted of those who were indebted to 
him for their honours and emoluments, or w hose crimes 
committed, on his account, would expose them to the . 
vengeance of the Bourbons. ’ 

Napoleon was perfectly aware of the formation and 
designs of these parties, and many conferences were 
held between him, his brother Lucien, abd some con- 
fidential friends, respecting the measures which it 
would be advisable for him to adopt. Lucien, who 
seems to have forgotten, or laid aside, his former repub- 
lican principlFs, strenuously advised that, if the open- 
ing of the campaign should prove unpropitious, Napo- 
leon should immediately dissolve the chambers, and 
thus deprive his enemies of the opportunity to injure 
him. He added, that the urgency of circumstances, 
and the necessity of providing for the defence of the 
nation in a more expeditious way than the tedious forms 
of the constitution allow’ed, would afford him a colour- 
able pretext, and -justify him in the opinion of the 
people. The vanity of Buonaparte, and the fondness 
for despotic principles, which still lurked in his bosom, 
inclined him to listen to this advice ; yet he felt a doubt 
respecting the practicability of so bold a measure, and 
was aw'are that its consequences might prove fatal to 
himself. Nothing, therefore, w’as determined, and he 
set out for the army, hoping that some brilliant exploit 
might render unnecessary a scheme so objectionable 
and hazardous. He was conscious how much depended 
on tho opening of the campaign, and this accounts for 
the eagerness with which he followed tho sncicsscs 
that he at first obtained. It is said that, on parting 
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with one of liis co'tifuU'iilinj frioiuls, liis Inst wortlc 
verc, **! Imvo lost one gtime; hut here i^oes, tlouMc or 
quit.” 

The news of the hnttles of Chnrlrroi nn'ordetl the 
friends of Nnpoleon n triumph nhirli knew no hounds. 
Their most snnguine anticipntions o erc exceeded. Tiie 
modomte pnrty nEo rejoiced in the intelligence; ns 
conceiving thnt the glory nnd independence of Ernnce 
would now he secured. Their opposition to Buona- 
j)arte wns nhnndoned, nnd they wore preparing to call 
into notion nil the resourcis of the coutitry in his- favour. 
The next dny n second hullelin wns puhlishcd, in the 
true stylo of Nnpoleon. Tiic enemy Imd heen over- 
thrown nt every point; the Prussians were dispersed, 
nnd would give no further tronhle; nnd the English 
were rapidly retreating towards Brussels, closely pur- 
sued by the victorious columns of the French. The 
victories of Jena, Aasterlilr, nnd Marengo, were not 
to be compared with tliose of Qualre Bms ni\d I.igny. 

Two days of anxious suspense now passed, when, 
on the 20ih, in the nfternoon, it began to be whispered, 
that the nrmy had Fustained n great nnd irreparable de- 
feat, — thnt Jerome Buonaparte wns wounded, Nnpoleon 
killed, and Wellington nnd Bluchcr in full inarch to- 
wards Paris, Tlie city now ]ionred out its immense 
population. Every street w.as thronged. All hastened 
towards the Thuilleries, mid each individual anxiously 
inquired of his neighbour what was the news. The 
Buonnpartlsts hoped that Napoleon was preparing in 
his usual way for tlic full cfl’cci of (he news of some 
brilliant victory, hy thyi previous dissemination of 
doubtful or unfavourable intelligence. But every fresh 
arrival of travellers nnd conricn: from the north weak- 
ened the hope to which they fondly clung; nnd when, 
at length, it was rumoured that Nnpoleon had arrived, 
the rc.al state of aflairs w.as suflicicntly obvious. Ilis 
arrival was the infallible signal of some irretrievable 
disaster. 

About nine o’clock, three chariots covered with dust 
entered the courts of the palace of Elyseo, and the 
gates were immediately closed behind them. From 
the first alighted Gcner.al Drouct, who, advancing to a 
friend that stood by, squeezed bim by the hand, and 
muttered, “M’e arc all ruined!” The third carriage 
drew up, and prevented all further cxplfmation. It 
■was opened, and in the bottom lay a person pale, ex- 
hausted,, and his arm in a sling. As he slowly lles- 
cc'udcd from the vehicle, Napoleon, who was behind 
him, pushed him along, threw him down on the steps 
of the palace, rushed up the stairs, and entered the 
■ apartments without speaking or looking nt any one. 
His attendants hastened after him. As he approached 
the door of the saloon, Jic suddenly stopped, cast a 
13. 


look of nnguish on Hrouct, exclaiming — “ Dishonour- 
ed! disgraced!” nnd, hurrying into the npartmcnl, 
threw himself on one of (ho sofas, nnd covered his 
face with liis hiuids. These were the first words he 
had .spoken during t!ic last twenty-four hours. 

Afier n short r-mo, ho arose and entered his cabinet. 
Some deopntches wore laid before him, one of wliicii 
was from his sister llortonsia. Ho recognised the 
hniid-writiiig, and eagerly seizing the letter, pressed it 
to his lips. Having perused it, he immediately wrote 
u reply, and called for refreshments. .Some soup was 
hromdit him, nnd ho ate it vornciouslv. lie then or- 
dered his- secretary to write to the Duke of Bassniio 
(Mnrol), and to Count Rcgnnult dc St. Jean D’Angcly, 
requiring their immediate nKciulaiicc, Having taken, 
off his hoots, he ordered one of the pages to wake him 
as soon as the ministers arrived, nnd, throwing himself 
on n sofa, fell into a sound sleep. 

M. .’'t. Didier, private, secretary to Buonaparte, in a 
pamphlet, entitled “ N’ni/s <Ic V Abdication de V 'Em- 
ptreur Xfipolcon," gives an interesting nccoimt of an 
interview which took place between him and General 
Dronct while the emperor slept. Droncl had not quit-- 
ted Napoleon during the whole of the battle of the 
Ib'lh. ilis opinion of the ndair is therefore important. 

“After the first advantages nt Clinrlcroi,” said the 
general, “ nnd ths brilliant nlTair of Flcurns, wo lost 
every thing, from two obvious causes, to which a third 
might ho added, which wns more strongly felt, but not 
so well proved. 

“ Tlic first of tlic.so causes is the inflexibility of the 
emperor, who, nt the end of two days of victory, wsis 
desirous of astonishing the world, of giving confidence 
to France, and spreading consternation over Europe 
hy a third decisive triumpli. This wns a sublime, but 
frantic, project, wliicli must nccc.ssnrily enthrone tlic 
conqueror in the opinion of the world, or, if vanquished, 
might lend him to a scnffold ; — a project which was 
penetrated by the discerning IFclIingtoii, nnd which 
he disconcerted hy leading on its extravagant author to 
the very gulf in which his power, his* influence, and 
almost his very glory, were to expire. . In reality, the 
third battle, which we call the battle of Mont St. Jean, 
from the name of the village which wns the principal 
scene of action, and wliich the enemy will call the 
battle of Waterloo, from another village occupied by 
the English, or that of La Belle Alliance, fiom the 
name of a house, which was occupied as the head- ' 
quarters of Bluchcr : — this third action, after balancing 
the victory by turns, which made it (if I may use the ' 
expression) fly alternately from the French colours to 
tliose of the allies, from noon till eight in the evening, 
lias demonstrated how the negative quality, patience, 
•2R 
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could disconcert the combinations of a rash and im- The Corsican continued to pace the room with more 
petuous general. Here, then, is the second cause of rapid strides ; at leno th he suddenly stopped, and e\- 
our defeat. The prudent conqueror of Salamanca, of claimed, “Well! this bulletin ?” 

Toulouse, of Viltoria’, by a manoeuvre worthy his im- “ Here it is corrected,” replied the Count, 

mortal genius, (though it was purchased with the loss “ Let us see,” said Buonaparte, 

of some of his choicest troops,) constrained the fiery ^ Regnault began to read it. Napoleon frequently in- 
victor of the Pyramids, of Marengo, of Austerlif7, of terrupted him by exclaiming, “ It was gained ! It was 
Friedland, of Jena, to lower his humbled laurels be- gained ! The victory was mine.” IVhen the bulletin 
fore those whom he had so often vanquished. was concluded, he added ndth a sigh, “It is lost, and 

“ I shall attribute the third cause of our defeat, to with it my glory.” 
intrigue, to corruption, to treason. These, united to- Count Regiimdt. — “You can oppose fifty victories 
gether, have produced mistrust, false intelligence, fear, against one defeat.” , 

and disorder. History will search info these sources, JTie Duke of Bassano. — “ But this defeat js decisive; 
which I can but point out ; but to which the allies, the empetor is right.” 

(whose bravery I am nevertheless ready to acknow- Buonaparte. — ‘‘ They are not accustomed to conquer; 

ledge,) and, above all, the private enemies and the they will abuse their victory.” 

personal competitor of Buonaparte, undoubtedly owe T/ie Duke. — Those to whose cowardice Welling- 
their success. Let them hasten to secure their triumph, ton’s bravery has given a triumph, are more your ene- 
and to make the best use of their victory, for the lion mies than the English and Prussians.” , 
is not dead, but only wounded.” The Count. — “ The,republicans will lament, but they 

The treason to which Drouet refers has never been will endeavour to profit from the circumstance.” 
proved, and, in fact, had no existence. Nor did the Buonaparte. — “ They will, do w'ell, at least.the glory 

allies owe their success to any “mistrust, or false intel- and liberty of the country will remain uninjured. If 
Jigence,” but to their own invincible courage, and the the royalists should prevail, it is only from their being 
skill and bravery of their commanders. When the .supported by the foreigners.” 

French found that the troops who were advancing on The Duke. — “ The courage of the royalists js in the 
their rear, and whom they had been repeatedly assured head of Wellington, and in the. arm of Bluclier.” 
were the reinforcements of Grouchy, were actually the The Count. — “ That which is most pressing is to stop 
Prussians, — when Blucher and Ziethen, joining the left Wellington and Blucher.” , 

wing of the enemy, swept every thing before them, — The I>nke.—“ How? the army no longer exists, and 

and when the British, whom they had been taught to the frontier is uncovered.” 

believe M'ere nearly annihilated, rushed upon them The Count. — “ The frontier is uncovered, but the 
with irresistible force, there needed no treason to pro- army exists ; nothing more is requisite than to rally it.” 
duce that universal panic which seized the troops of Buonaparte. — “ Tlie army, will’ rally of itself; we 
the usurper, and hurled him from his throne. must re-organize it, and repair its losses.” 

The night was considerably advanced when Napo- The Duke. — “ Can you depend on Marshal Soult and 

leon an-aked, and the ministers arrived. As the secre- Grouchy?” 

tary placed himself at the table to take notes of the Buonaparte. — “ Grouchy is an honest but weak man; 

proceedings, Buonaparte observed his paleness and Soult has given pledges.” ' 

agitation. “What!” said he, “Drouet has been in- The Count. — “Thc nrmy will re-organize itself, but 
forming you of the aflhir. An evil which may be re- the brigades are incomplete.” 

paired is not a great one, and even if it were irrepara- Bumaparte. — “ Let the ministers be immediately 
hie, we should submit with becoming resignation. Sit convened. I wish the chambers to be made acquainted 
down and write.” , with every thing this very night.” 

The bulletin of the battle of hlont St. Jean was The Duke. — “ The parties arc about to put them- 
then drawn up, and given to Regnault to correct. Na- selves in motion.” 

polcon now paced the room with rapid strides, biting The Count. — " The parties have been in motion for a 
his nailc, and taking snufT every instant. Marct ap- considerable time past; and are now about to recognise 
peared cold and reserved; Regnault was. more af- each other, to compare their strength, and to make at- 
fected. lie stood at the' table unconsciously drawing tempts.” 

lines with his pencil on the bulletin which lay before Buonaparte. — “ So much the better : their masks 
him. Now and then he raised his eyes, and regarded will fall off, and the public ■»vill know them ; as for me, I 
Napoleon with a look of mingled anxiety and ^ity. have, long since Call the ministers. A report must 
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be drawn, tip:— tlje truth must be told; If. all pa- | 
triotism, if all honour, be not dead}. -will .the chambers i 
refuse me men and money?” , 

The Duke. — “ They will speak of sparing the engine 
and water, when .the house is in. flame^.” 

The Count. — “A dictatorship has-been foolishly ob- 
jected to. , Jt is the only measure which would now 
save every thing.”. , 

Buonaparte. — “ I have commenced a constitutional 
monarchy. — Convoke the ministers.” 

The Duke. — “ No, dictatorship ! but at the same time 
no indignities ! — If we are attacked, we will defend our- 
selves.” , . , . • ' 

Btionaparte. — “ Ah, my old guard ! will they defend 

themselves like you?” . •• 

Regnault now retired, but Maret remained with Na- 
poleon, who, notwithstanding his fatigue, gave audience 
to Cambac6res, Decrfe, Caulincourt, and Carnot, who 
hastened tc. him as soon as they- heard of his arrival,' 
and proffered their services.. The dictatorship was 
again discussed, but, Buonaparte was afraid to consent, j 
The danger of the chambers. proceeding ito extremities 
against hiiU} and even depriving him of the crown was 
hinted. -To this,, however, he -.would not listen. He- 1 
said that the thing was impossible ; they, could not so 
soon forgetithe .oath which they had taken to him.' At 
all events, the truth. should be told them; he would- 
put their fidelity and patriotism to the test, and he did 
not doubt thatihe should, afterwards be 'able to frustrate 
any attempt which' they might make against him. 

The usurper, had never’ placed implicit confidence in 
any of his i ministers. 'The police had been long under 
the direction of.Fouche,"the. son of a biscuit-baker at 
Nantes. He received his first education at an Oratoire, 
and} as soon as he arrived at. the proper age, entered 
into holy orders. His talents soon raised him to the 
honours of a professorship). In the early period of the. 
revolution, -and- in’lhe public agitation which preceded 
it, Fouche became an active partisan of the popular 
party, and, mingling too much political discussion with' 
his theological lectures, he was justly suspended, and, 
imprisoned by his- tsuperiors. - This measure, bow’ever, 
only increased his zeal, and such was his influence' 
over the minds of his pupils, that, early in 1788, most 
of them quitted ’Nantes' and joined the revolutionary 
standard at Rennes. 

When albmonastib institutions were abolished by the 
national assembly, Fouche renounced, his profession, 
and sealed his abjuration by marrying. He also united 
with the atheists of the day in publicly ridiculing Chris- 
tianity, and, on' .one occasion, actually caused an ass 
to dnnk- out of a covimnnion-cup, as 'a burlesque on 
the holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper I ! ■ ■ 
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-In 1789} the. Jacobin club was established at Nantes.' 
Fouche was one of its earliest, and most violent mem- 
bers. He was immediately chosen secretary to the 
club, and. soon afterwards was elected president. 

In 1792, he was elected a member of the national 
convention ' for' his native town. He had no ..sooner 
taken his seat in that chamber than he united with the 
most' violent party, and recommended’ or supported all 
the sanguinary acts, which disgraced that dreadfuRpe- 
riod of the revolution. He made his debut by second- 
ing the motion of Marat, who demanded the trial of 
the unfortunate Louis and his Queen.- - ■ ■ 

■ He was soon afterwards sent with the infamous Cbl- 
lot d’Herbois to Lyons, which had resisted the conven- 
tional 'authority ; and the atrocities which he there 
committed were too awful ever to be forgotten. 

The destructive guillotine was 'too- slow fin its 'ofiice. 
Hundreds of persons.who were merely suspected of inci- 
vism, or -whose property was desirable to the assassins, 
'were huddled together in some open field,, and -swept 
down by-the discharge of cannon. Sometimes the re- 
latives of the condemned were compelled, to, dig tOe 
.graves which Were 'to contain the lifeless remains of 
those' ■^vho’m the^ fondly loved. The destined victims 
were then placed on the edge of the grave, and preci- 
'pitated into it by a discharge of musketry or cannon.- 
The relatives of those who had been murdered were 
again dragged forward, and compelled to throw the 
earth over the mangled bodies of. their best and nearest 
.friends. Three hundred were sometimes thus destroyed 
in a single day. > ' ■ • 

The following is an authentic extract from a letter of 
jFouch^ and his worthy colleague on one of these occa- 
sions: — “We listen only to the voice of the nation,' 
which demands that , the blood of '.the citizens'which the 
rebels have spilled should be avenged at once in the 
most summary and dreadjiil' mamier. -■ We' are con- 
vinced that this infamous city contains not one-innocent 
person; we are- therefore steeled against the tears of 
repentance, and nothing shall or can disarm the terrors' 
jOf. our severity. We Avill respeht your decree for 'tZie 
annihilation of the city of Lyons. ■ Little has yet been 
idone to execute it. The ordinary mode of destruction 
j is too slow. Republican impatience demands more 
speedy an'd .effectual measures.- The explosion of 'the 
mine and the devouring activity of fire, can alone ex- 
press the omnipotence of the people.” - 
j - From Lyons, Fouche proceeded to Toulon. He 
thence writes to his former sanguinary companion in 
the following terms : . • - ' 

■ “ And Ave likewise, my friend, have contributed to 
the surrender of Toulon, by spreading terror amongst, 
the traitors Avho had entered the town, arid by exposing 
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to their view^ the dead bodies of thousands of fheir ac- 
complices. Let us shew ourselves terrible ; let us an- 
nihilate in our anger, and at one single blow, every 
conspirator, every traitor, that we may not feel the pain, 
the long torture of punishing them as kings M’ould do. 
Let the perfidious and ferocious English be assailed 
from every quarter ; let the whole republic turn into a 
volcano,' and pour forth the devouring lava upon them. 
May the infamous island that produced these monsters, 
who no longer belong to the human species, be buried 
for ever in the waves. . Farewell, my friend ! — tears of 
joy run from my eyes, and overflow my heart. 

“ P. S. We have but one way of celebrating our vic- 
tory; we shall send tico hundred and thirteen rebels 
this evening to the place of execution; our loaded 
cannon are ready to salute them.” 

In a letter from La Vendee, this unfeeling monster 
says, — “ The Aay before yesterday I had the happi- 
ness to see eight hundred dicellings of the brigands de- 
stroyed by fire; to-day I have witnessed the shooting 
of nine hundred of these brigands; and, for to-morrow, 
I have prepared a civic baptism (drowning) of one 
thousand two hundred women and children, mothers, 
sisters, wives, daughters, or sons, of the accursed bri- 
gands from La Vendee. In two days, three impure 
generations of rebels and fanatics have ceased to be any 
more.” 

When the monster Robespierre met his fate, accusa- 
tions poured in so rapidly against this the most san- 
guinary of all the instruments of his cruelty, that 
Fouch6 was expelled from the convention as a disgrace 
to any assembly of which ho might be a member. 

In 1707, he again appeared in public life as a com- 
missary ; in the following year he was appointed am- 
bassador in Holland ; and, in 1799, he was made 
minister of police, which situation he retained until 
1802. He was then dismissed, in consequence of his 
opposition to some of Napoleon’s plans; but the vast 
machine of the French police could only be managed 
by him'wlio had first arranged its complicated parts, 
and, in 1805, he was re-instated in his former situation. 

The perfection to which the police of France was 
brouglit by Fouchf* was truly a.stonishing. It is sup- 
posed that upwards of three hundred thousand persons 
were employed by him, — none of whom were known 
to each other, and from whom ho received weekly, 
and almost daily, accounts of the actions, and most 
private conversation, of nearly every individual in the 
empire. 

Ruonapartc once expressed some doubt of the accu- 
racy of his intelligence, and the possibility of his arriv- 
ing at many of tiic facts which Fouchf* pretended to 
knovr. The minister wa.s piqued, and pledged hintself 


to relate to his master every action which he performed, 
and every conversation which he held during the fol- 
lowing day. Napoleon nsed every precaution to pre- 
vent the possibility of being seen or overheard. He 
shut himself in his cabinet. He admitted no domestic 
to wait upon him whose fidelity had not been tried by 
many years service. He wrote several despatches with 
his own hand, and committed them to messengers who 
had never deceived him. 

The next morning Fouche entered his cabinet, and 
laid before him a detailed account of the preceding 
day. He named every person who had been admitted 
to Lis presence, and related the nature of their conver- 
sation. Some of the conferences had passed without 
Witnesses, and were of the most delicate nature. He 
gave him the substance of every despatch, and related 
a hundred little contrivances of Napoleon to elude in- 
spection ; but he acknowledged that he knew not what 
became of him after a certain hour ; that he could not 
extort this from his agents, but that they were ready 
to relate tlie whole, if required, to Napoleon himself. 
Tlie Corsican hastily replied that this was perfectly un- 
necessary, — that be was quite satisfied, and added, that 
the latter part of the evening had not been spent in tfic 
best company. . 

On the restoration of Louis Xmi.» Foucli6 was con- 
tinued in his office, and no ddnht contributed essentially 
to the return of Buonaparte, in whose service bo again 
engaged with alacrity. Yet, on the return of Louis 
from Ghent, this wretch was nnaccoiinlably suflered to 
retain his situation ; and, under his niflncncc and that 
of his associates, the unfortunate king has subsequently 
been induced to adopt measures calculated to repress 
all true loyalty, and to nourish the 'monsters who only 
wait an opportunity to subvert liis throne. 

'But to return to Buonaparte. — In addition to the ge- 
neral police under Fouche, ho had established a private 
police of his own, by whoso means he was enabled to 
appreciate their fidelity, and to nscerl.ain many facts 
which they would willingly have concealed from him. 
An agent of this police was now introduced, wlio re- 
ported to him, the proceedings of the diflerent finrlfcs 
during his absence, and their present strength and de- 
signs. 

At this juncture, Fouche arrived. He professed his 
deep regret at the events that had Occurred, and }ii« 
unsjiaken fidelity. He endeavoured to calm the agita- 
tion of his master, liy assuring him the evil w.as net 
irremediable ; tfiat the parties were perferlly Irampitl, 
and that be might rely on tlieir vcnlous co-oper.\tiou in 
rc-orgiiniving the army and defending the iialimi. On 
these grounds ho opposed the dismissal of the cluun- 
bcr«, and (he asstimption of the dir(ater>hip, as tnea- 
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Bures which were unnecessary in themselves, and which 
must occasion much dissatisfaction. 

Buonaparte listened to him with doubt and embar- 
rassment. . He hoped that the report given by the 
minister of police might be correct; but he had private 
reasons for suspecting it. After some consideration, he 
expressed his resolution to adhere to the forms of the 
constitution, and to respect the privileges of the cham- 1 
hers; and he rather abruptly dismissed the minister, 
appointing a meeting of the council at eight o’clock. 

" In this proceeding,” says a respectable historian, 
“ Fouchu acted with much dissimulation. He had long 
determined, that, if reverses attended Napoleon, he 
would abandon his cause, and court the favour of the 
Bourbons. Knowing the decided and impetuous cha- 
racter of Napoleon, and his latent inclination towards 
despotic power, he feared that he might assume the 
dictatorship, and dissolve the chambers before any pre- 
paration could be made to resist him. Ilis object, 
therefore, in this visit was to impose upon his master 
by a false report of the state of parties. He hoped that 
time might thus ho gained; — that the chambers might 
be on their guard ; — (hat they might he able to rally 
round them a sufficient defence; and that the ambitious 
projects of Napoleon or his advisers might be rendered, 
abortive. He succeeded. The favourable moment for 
assuming the dictatorship was lost, and France was 
save^ from devastation and ruin. In this Fouche dis- 
played some dexterity ; but it will be diffietdt to deny 
that he .wilfully and deliberately deceived and betrayed 
the man whom ho had suorn faithfully to serve.” 

When Fouche had taken his leave, Napoleon re- 
mained absorbed in thought. “ Every thing,” said he 
to himself, “ is according to him tranquil, and I have 
only to speak to obtain all that I can wish. Which 
then is right, this report or be? Ah ! Fouche is perfi- 
dious. I have long suspected him. I must believe 
this report, which accords so completely with my own 
anticipations, and which have never deceived me.” 
He then ordered his secretary to take three copies of 
the. report, one of which he sent to Carnot, and another 
to Regnault, requesting their advice. The third copy 
he retained himself, and committed the original to the 
flames. The document was in substance as follows: — 

“ A spirit of uneasinessis universal, but concealed in 
proportion as it becomes general. Meetings are held 

almost every night at the house of C , a principal 

agent of the party of the Federes. Another meeting at 
the house of L— — consists entirely of royalists. The 
latter, however, is by no means dangerous, nor will it 
become so, but in case of the success of the allies. 
The deputies are more daring. Yesterday nne of them 
proposed that,' during the emperor’s absence, a com- 
14 . 


mission of sttneillancc shonid be appointed, composed 
indiflbrently of members of the chambers, or other per- 
sons, to which commission Prince Joseph and the coun- 
cil of regency should be obliged to render an account. 
This motion will be made on the first news of success, 
under the jjretext that the emperor will embrace that 
opportunity of extending his authority. The royalists 
and the republicans of the assembly will come to an 
understanding-. They will come to a much more per- 
fect understanding should there be a reverse. It is 
believed that the royalists will organize more than one 
reverse, which will be imputed to the emperor; whose 
spirit, they say, begins to droop. This is what' they 
also say of Carnot, on account of his recent report. 
The patriots, however, do not wish for disasters; but if 
any should happen, they are determined to profit by 
them.” 

In this paper the public feelings were correctly de- 
scribed ; and Napoleon might have predicted what sub- 
sequently occurred. But his vanity would not let him 
believe that the chambers even thought of bis abdica- 
tion. He would not suppose that they or France could 
do without him : and he merely anticipated some rigor- 
ous exactions in favour of liberty ns the price of the. 
assistance which they would nflbrd him. 

Whilst Buonaparte was meditating on this important 
subject, his sister Hortensia was announced. She had 
always been a favourite with Napoleon ; and report had 
confidently spoken of the incestuous connexion which 
subsisted between them. It was acknowledged, how-- 
ever, that she never exerted her interest with him for 
any purpose of national or individual oppression. ' 

On taking her sent, she appeared strongly agitated, 
and nearly fainting. With all the eloquence of which 
she was mistress, she urged him to endeavour to obtain 
a peace. She painted in melancholy colours the cala- 
mities which hung over the country, and the dangers 
which menaced himself; and she conjured him, by his 
attachment to her, and by his regard for his own safety, 
to dismiss every ambitious project, and, before it was 
too late, save the country and himself from ruin. To 
these entreaties he listened w’ith anger and impatience. 
He often strode across the room, then suddenly seated 
himself, and in a moment started up again, and replied 
to her only by broken and incoherent sentences. He 
often repeated with vehemence, “ The Bourbons! the 
English! dishonour!” till at length, in a paroxysm of 
rage, stamping wdth his foot, and furiously striking on 
the table with his hand, he threw down some books on 
her foot, and put her to considerable pain. 

Unconscious whether this violence were designed or 
accidental, her tears redoubled, and ould hardly 
support Ii 

*2S 
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He took her tenderly by the hand, expressed his gor-'j «’ere ordered fo nppearin tbe chamber of deputies, and 
the conseoiiences of bis passion, and promised / answer to any interrogatories'wbicb might be put to 


row at tlio consequences ot Jtis passion 
that, ns /liras tlic interest of France and bis own honour 
woidd permit, lie would endeaionr to accede to icr rc- 
nuest. Her countenance inuncdintcly brightened ; her 
fears and pain seemed forg-otten; and the cloud which 
orerbuno- Napoleon’s brow suffered a momentary dis- 
persion, hiist be dismissed her with an affectionate 

The clock now struck eig'lit, and tbe ministers as- 
sembled in council. Napoleon joined them with greater 
cheerfulness than be bad felt since his disgraceful over- 
throw at IFaterloo. The question of the dictatorship 
was ao-ain discussed. Lucien vehemently urged it as 
the only mean of averting from his brother the disgrace 
which bis enemies were preparing, and the only thing 
which could possibly save the country. This was op- 
posed by Fouche, on the ground that the loyal and 
patriotic sentiments of the chambers rendered such a 
measure altogether unnecessary. It was also opposed 
by Carnot, as resembling too nearly tbe despotism 
which had marked Napoleon’s former government : but 
be added tiiat, having professed himself the adherent of 
Buonaparte, he would defend him to the last ex/remity, 
and would rather see him assume the dictatorship, and 
dissolve the chambers, than suffer the reins of govern- 
ment to be wrested from his hands by external or in- 
ternal violence. The assumption of, the dictatoiship 
was supported by Regnault, Deeres, and Davoust; 
Cambac6res sided with Fouch6 and Carnot. Napoleon 
listened attentively to the arguments of both parties, 
and at length expressed his determination to throw 
himself on the loyalty of the chambers, and concert 
with them such measures as the critical situation of the 
country might render necessary. 

While the members of the council were deliberating 
on the message to be delivered to the chambers, the 
deputies met, and Buonaparte ordered a bulletin of 
their proceedings to be forwarded to him by a confi- 
dential agent every quarter of an hour. The first bul- 
letin was calculated to alarm the fiiends of Napoleon. 
La Fayette had appeared in the tribune, and had pro- 
posed that the sittings of the chambers should be de- 
clared permanent, and that any attempt to dissolve 
them should be resisted and punished as high treason. 
All question respecting the dictatorship was now at an 
end, unless Buonaparte were resolved to add the hor- 
rors of civil wav to the calamities which were already 
devastating the frontiers. 

, This bulletin overwhelmed the council with astonish- 
ment, but the next intelligence recalled them to their 
recollection, and shewed them all the 'danger to which 
they and their master were exposed. The ministers 


them. At first they hesitated wliether they would obey 
this unexpected and peremptory summons. 'Napoleon 
felt indignant at the insult, and at first insisted that 
they should not appear. He even spoke of .putting 
himself at the head of the few troops in Paris, on whose 
fidelity he knew he might depend, and marching to the 
hall, to dissolve the chambers by force. -No person but 
Lucien, however, was found sufficiently bold or un- 
principled to second this rash proposal. His ministers 
warmly urged tbe impolicy of a step which, if not at- 
tended with complete success, must prove fatal ; and 
'begged that he would at least delay any decisive mea- 
sure until he had ascertained the real views of the 
chambers, and the relative strength of the different 
parties;— a proposition which he readily consented fo 
adopt. 

The council now turned their attention to the form of 
the communication which Napoleon should make to the 
chambers, of the events which had transpired, and the 
nature of his present wishes and intentions, when a 
second and more peremptory summons arrived, requir- 
ing the immediate attendance of the ministers in the 
chamber of the deputies. The council broke up in 
dismay, and nothing conclusive was settled, except 
that an extraordinary meeting should be convened in 
the evening, consisting of the ministers, the presidents 
and secretaries of the two chambers, and the principal 
civil and military authorities. 

We have already stated that the deputies assembled 
while the council of the ministers continued their deli- 
berations. La Fayette had received intelligence of the 
subject which engaged their attention, and which had 
been so repeatedly discussed in the private assemblies 
at the palace. He was sufficiently experienced in the 
manoeuvres of revolutionary times to know that no 
time was to be lost, and that all depended on striking 
the first blow. He therefore contrived that the cham- 
ber should meet at an earlier hour than usual; and, on 
the president taking the chair, he immediately pre- 
sented himself at the tribune. He had hitherto min- 
gled with none of the pai ties, but had stood aloof, as if 
he were conscious of disgrace in belonging to the 
government of the usurper. His appearance therefore 
excited great surprise, and a profound silence reigned in 
the assembly, while he spoke to the following effect: 

“Gentlemen, for the first time during many years 
you hear a voice, which the old friends of liberty may 
yet recognize. The country is in danger, nnd you 
alone can save it. 

“ The sinister reports which have been circulated 
during the last two days, are unhappily confirmed. 
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Tlii?! is tlic nioinciif jo rnlly rnuml llic nntional colours, 
— the tri-colourcd standard of 17S,*). — the standard of 
liberty, equality, and public order. It is you nlono 
who can now protect the nnintry from foreign attacks, 
nnd internal tlisscnsions. It is yon ah'ue who can se- 
cure the independence nnd the honour of I'mnee. 

" Allow a veteran in the saered cause of freedom, 
and a stranger to the spirit of faction, to submit to you 
some resolutions, wliich the lianixers of the present crisis 
demand. 1 am assured that you will feel the necessity 
of adoptinir them : 

“ Art. I. The chnmbcr declares that the independ- 
ence of the nation is menaced. 

“II. Tlie chamber declares its siltincs permanent. 
All attempts to dis*.oIre it, shall he considered hiuh 
treason. D'hosoever shall render himself culpable of 
such an attempt, shall be considered a traitor to his 
country, atul condemned as such. 

“ III. The army of the line, and the national irnards, 
who have fonirht, nnd .still fif^ht, for the liherty, the 
indepemlcnee, ami tiie territory of France, have me- 
rited well of the cnnnlry. 

“ IV. Tlic minister of the interior is inviteil to as- 
FCinhlc the principal olliecrs of the Parisian national 
"iiard, in order to consult on the means- of providing if 
with arms, and of com(i!eting this ror{)s of ciii/ciis, 
whose tried patriotism and /enl ofl'er a sure guarantee 
for the liberty, prosperity, nnd tranquillity, of the ca- 
pital, nnd for the inviolability of the national reprc.sen- 
tatives. 

“ V. Tile minister of war, of foreijrn afl'nirs, of po- 
lice, nnd of the interior, nrc invited to repair to the 
liall of the assemhly," 

These hold ami nlnnning resolutions met with no 
opposition. The eonrt-parly was taken hy surprise, 
and over« helmed with consternation. The leadiiijr 
members were with their master, and (he others had 
not .sunicicnl conrace to face the impending storm. 

After an ohscrvatioii from M. Flaugergnes, that “ the 
minister ought to be .summoned without delay, and re- 
quired to cotnnninicnfc every particidar of the defeat 
which the army had sustained, and the real designs of 
I^apolcou,” — and a still holder remark from another 
member, “ that in a few moments the chainhcr might 
be dissolved, and that they might lose, by their delay, 
an opportunity which might not he regained,” — the 
propositions were all carried by acclamation, except the 
fourth. ■ This was, for tlic present, suspended, a.s con- 
veying an invidious distinction between flic troops of 
the- line, and the national guards. 

The national guard were no sooner apprised of the 
fourth proposition, tlian liiey avafled themselves of the 
hint. They iniinedialcly assembled at their respective 
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rendezvous, and a jiicqnet was ilcspalclicd from each 
nnoiidissement to do duly at the ball of the, deputies, 
and to protect the national representatives. ' . 

The resolutions of the dejUitles wore transmitted to 
the chamber of peers, nnd were adopted after a short 
disctissinn, uilhoni amendment. 

The speedy Icrminntion of Napoleon’s authority was 
now obvious to all hut liimself. Ih'snw, in these mea- 
sures, only the expression of the fears which the de- 
puties entertained, lest hn slionld dissolve them, and 
ro-estahlish his funner despotism ; ’ nnd lie believed 
that, when these apprehensions were removed, they 
would readily assist him in endeavonring to save the 
conn try. 

The day passed wiihpnl any event of importance. 
The chambers exacted from the tninisters the most so- 
lemn assnranros that m> designs were harboured against 
them: nnd the minister of war was, in parlienlar, re- 
peatedly obliged to deny that the troops Iiad received 
orders to .snrnmnd nnd dissolve the assembly. Tlic 
opposite parlii's regarded each other with suspicion. 
Tliey were eolleetiiig their respective forcc.s, and an ex- 
plosion was expected every Iiiuir. 

The Parisians awaited the result of the impending 
struggle with great anxiety: numerous groups assem- 
bled on the walks, on the bridges-, on flie quays, nnd 
on the hoiilcvards. At the approach of the police they 
dispersed, nnd then formed again witlioiit-ccnsiiig. The 
passengers- looked at each other with distrust; they 
addressed each other with caution ; and answered with 
lir-sitatioti. No one ventured to express In's hopes, his 
fears, or liis expectations. .Sileiiro and timidity per-^ 
vaded most of the crowds, who were collerfcd fogotlier 
by an irrepressible curiosity, ami disunited Iiy a (error 
still more alarming. At lenglii liicir desire of iiilelli- 
gence, and llic interest wliirli tliey felt in the passing 
events, niiscalod flieir lijis. Sonic vcntiircd to hint at 
tlic abdication, tlio trial, tlic death of the usurper. 
Others (biidly anticipated the rclnrii of their legitimate 
sovereign, and cries of “ I'^ire la lioi I” wore occasion-; 
ally heard : but the cries of " Vivn V IHvipcrcxtr !" 
were the most prevalent, and drowned every other ac- 
clamation. The fedcTvs, and the inlialiitants of the 
suburbs, were loudest in tlicir vociferations. Many 
broils ensued, and some blood was slicd ; but tlie firm 
conduct of the national guard prevented much serious 
mischief. 

The funds, which had experienced a gradual depres- 
sion ever since the depai-lure of Napoleon for the army, 
and which, on the first news of the defeat of Waterloo, 
had, been as low as fifty, began rapidly to rise, in pro- 
portion as it became evident that, some attempt was in 
contemplation to subvert the existing government. 
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Two persoDs were tried in the course of the day, for 
distributing seditious libels, and, though the facts were 
substantiated by the clearest evidence, they were ac- 
quitted. It is also worthy of remark, that their advo- 
cate, in the course of his defence, made use of many 
expressions against the character and government of 
Napoleon, the least offensive of which, in other times, 
would have doomed him to a dungeon for life. 

In the evening the imperial committee assembled; 
consisting of the ministers holding departments ; the 
minikers of state ; the president and four members of 
the chamber of peers; the president and four vice- 
presidents of the representatives; the heads of the 
civil and military authorities of Paris, and some coun- 
sellors of state, peers, representatives, and citizens, 
who were invited by Napoleon. 

The scenes which had occurred in the streets were 
here repeated as the members gradually assembled, i 
and awaited Buonaparte’s arrival. Some were silent, ; 
and wrapt in meditation ; — others endeavoured artfully '] 
to sound the designs of their associates, and all most I 
carefully disguised their own thoughts. 

One of the members of this committee was Maret, I 
(the Duke of Bassauo,) of whom so much has been ; 
said by different parties, that the following account of 
him (for which we are indebted to a work styled, 
“Histoire de P Ambassade en Pologne” by M. Pradt, 
archbishop of Mechlin) will, no doubt, be acceptable 
to the reader : — 

“ Who, then, is this Duke of Bassano, who, unfortu- 
nately for France, has been connected with every pe- 
riod of her revolution, from the box of the short-hand 
writer, in the national assembly, where he first became 
a politician, to the highest honours of the ministry, and 
who embarrasses the world to solve the problem of the 
real worth of an upstart journalist. , 

“ A mediocrity of talent united with insatiable ambi- 
tion, — a high opinion of himself, exhibited in the most 
minute trifles, — an apparent display of sensibility with- 
out the possession of the smallest portion of if, — a pre- 
tension to universal knowledge and talents, — a vulgar 
imitation of his master,- — the refinement of servility, — 
the morality and the eloquence of the Moniteur, — ^sucli 
is the Duke of Bassano, one of the scourges of the age! 

“ These imputations are so severe, that they require 
proofs; I feel that justice demands them. When we 
attempt to subvert the reputation which a man has 
gained, — when we rob him of the treasure of his good 
name, we ought to be armed at all points; but when 
the influence of a man is found to be connected with 
the public calamities of his country,' — when his fortune 
and his fame arc nourished by the disasters of bis fel- 
low-creatures, — when, blinded by pride, a little puppet 


atlas attempts tQ charge himself with a part of the 
burden of the world, and, when his vanity persuade* 
him that he can sport himself with that weight, too 
lieavy for ordinary powers, — a weight, in reality, not so 
oppressive as his person is sacred, — when he sports 
with the interests of so many nations, and sacrifices 
them to his caprice or his folly, can we be too severe? 
Is it not our duty to invoke, and to cause to speak, 
with a voice of thunder, those three sisters who ought 
never to be separated, justice, morality, and history. 
Is it not our duty to tear off the mask from a juggler, 
who scatters around innumerable calamities, with an 
impudent and undisturbed countenance, and who often 
obtains the homage, even of his victims. These cold- 
hearted ambitious men, these slaves of every master 
who will sufficiently bribe them,— -who pursue, as their 
only object, the increase of their fortune, or the grati- 
fication of their passions, — who trample without remorse 
on their equals, and regard their superiors ns idols; 
these men have been too much spared, — let us render 
to every ope that which is his due, and let the Duke of 
Bassano, who has so often had recourse to flattery to 
deceive others, and who has succeeded only in deceiv- 
ing himself, know that his character has been justly 
esteemed, 

“The Duke of Bassano made his debut in 1790, in 
I the box of a journalist in the constituent assembly. 

I His only support was derived from reporting the de- 
bates in the Moniteur. He at length ingratiated him- 
self with the proprietor of the paper, and obtained a 
small share in it. This introduced him to flip society 
of some of the leadinjr members. His flntferies and 
Ills servility soon gained him the patronage of Roland, 
Brissot, and Lebrun, and he accompanied M. ( havelin 
in his embassy to London, at the period of the death of 
Louis XVI., and was oil the, point of suppiantiiig his 
superior, when they were all driven from England. 
He was sent back on a second mission, but uas not 
permitted to proceed further than Canfeilniry. 

“The diplomacy of the convrn-tion had nolhingin it 
to alarm him, or to shake the strong fibics which form 
the tissue of his heart. lie was soon afiri wards de- 
spatched on a mission to Naples; but the Austrians dis- 
concerted bis schemes, by arresting him, together with 
Seraonvilie, the ambassador to Constantinople, and 
some other incendiary at the entrance of the Vnlteline. 
When the consulate W'as established, he w as restored to 
France, by being exchanged for the d.mghtcr of Louis 
XVI„ and succeeded M. de Lagarde as secretary to 
the council of government. That situation he retained 
until he was appointed niievster of foreign aflhirs in the 
room of M. de Chnmpagny. This office liad long been 
the object of his ambition. The labours of tlic cabinet 
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nlways Konicwlint oli'^ctivo in tlioir nninrc, prescnU'd n 
sroup ton Fmilotl, lor tlic oxcrlinn of lii>; Mipnrinr In- 
Icnls. Ilo vronltl lip llip inini‘it<’r of IVnnrp, mu! of 
Europp; for, in the siinalion of politic^ nt tiint limp, 
the Frruoh mini<Ipr of foipi^n nfiuirs otm nnlliiii;' lrs<i. 

“TliP Dokp of BaKcino conroivri!, tiint n fmoapponr- 
nnrp. o jiolitonc^^ loo poinnioii to ho fl.'iltrrlii" to liiin 
to xrliom it mldrcscud. nnd loo ppiiL'rn) to hp cnpa- 
Ido of lipinjr npplicd to miy partirulnr porson, formrd 
llip croud roiontinl of n mini'-ttr, and oould concoal 
every dpfpci. 

'* lli'i eloquence is dull, cinliarrasscd. olispure, nnd 
tpdioii''. His prinrijdcs vary nitli tlip circnnistnorrs of 
every ensf. or arc comprised in jirescnt convenience, 
force, nnd the lone cnialocue of sopliisms, of which 
Frciicli diplomacy has hcen composed during tnenty- 
fivp years. His dnss- nre spent in hnniinc, in altend- 
nnee at the palace, in repasts prolonced to excess, and 
in louncinjr tviili every out; wlio will <Tive him his com- 
pany. At length the lime of hnsincss arrives, .and lliat 
is cencr.dfy the period when nature n-qiiircs repose. 
M'heu tiic hour of midnight sounds, ho lliinks of the 
duties of his odice, shnis himself op in his cahim t, 
calls his clerks, and ^ives them no respite. M'oe to 
liim S' horn sleep tin n overpowers. Tov. ards five; o'clock 
in the morninc the ministir rclitas to repose, and leaves 
to Ids nnlorlunnie dependents the lalionr of redneinc 
to some liiminons order, the siddimc conceptions of 
which they liad hern made the depositaries. 

“ Flallory is the siircst way to gain the favour of the 
Duke of Baesano. V.’ith him every thine Jnnst be flat- 
tered, every thing admired, even the little dog of the 
Dnclicss. A person well acquainted with liic foibles 
of this minister has said, that that dog has made many 
senators and many prefects. 

The Duke of Bassnno is celebrated for the slcndi- 
ncss of his friendships. Tin's is with him n point of 
religion ; hut I have detected liim in one flagrant in- 
Mance of impiety lojvards this divinity. 

“Towards the latter end of .Iniio, 31. D’Andrc, for- 
merly well known as president of the constituent as- 
sembly, arrived at IFarsaw. He had been .sent for 
from A’’ienna by the Duke of Bassano, 'vhcrchc resided. 
The reason of bis journey be knew not,' iicillicr did I. 
The duke told him to stay near me, and to 'vait for 
orders. 31. D’Andrc was the nulhor of all the duke’s 
good fortune, by causing a box to be fitted up for liim 
and bis journal in the body of the assembly; 

“ He shewed me a letter from the duke, 'vhicli was 
to serve as his credentials with mo. It 'vas filled with 
expressions of affection, nnd professions of- eagerness 
to see him. It stated that a wish to sec him again, and 
to be of service to him, was- nearest flic heart of the 
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I duke. I was persuaded that M. D’Andr^ was an inti- 
mate friend of the duke, nnd (hat In’s fortune was scciwe. 
I had only known M. D’Andre by seeing biin in the 
assembly, and wo were then atlnelied lo din'orcnt par- 
lies, 1 Imve since regretted that 1 knew liim so late, 
for 1 found him, in o.veiy respeet, one of the most wor- 
thy men " iih whom I 'vns over neqnninicd. 

“Some weeks passed over without any intelligence 
from the duke. Several letters 'vcrc written to him, 
hut they remained unanswered. I endeavoured to 
erdm the impalienre of 31. D'Andre, "ho sometimes 
determined to set out for M’iinn, nnd nt others to rc- 
j turn In Vienna. In short, the "hole campaign passed 
away williont the duke commnnirnling any message, 
or "riting a single line. On the retreat from hloscow, 
tin; duke .arrivetl at B’arsnw, nnd dined "ith me four 
d.iys, in company with 31. D'Andrf-, " itlioul addressing 
one word to him, or giving any reply to his demand of 
an nndiencet nnd, "hen indignant at this forgetfulness, 
nut only of the duties of friendship, lint even of com- 
mon politeness, 1 endenvonrrrl to impress him with flic 
necessity of not departing witlioiit taking some, notice 
of a friend so dear, he nrqnic.sred in the propriety of 
my oliservntioii, nnd, Inking him aside, nddre.ssed to 
him a fc'v words n1 one of the windows, coolly pro- 
posing to pay the travrUhuf cxpaifCf of a man uhom 
lie had hronghl more Ilian two Imiidred iengnes, "ho 
had quitted every employment, at his request, and 
wliom he 'vns iio'v sending bark " lion the tiierrnomefcr 
was Iwcniy-fi' o degrees below the frcey.ing point. Tims 
ended the drama of his friendship for 31. D'Andre! 

“ I am ready to arkiiowledge that the Duke of Bas- 
.saiio possesses all tlinl sensibility which his friends 
nlln'butc to him, nnd which they extol so Iirglily; but 
let tlicm rxiilnin to me iti "bat that sensihilily coiisi.sts, 
wliieh communds a secretary to " rile and reproach me, 
because I testified some regret at (he luirning of 3Ios- 
co'v, "hich inculcates the Iiorrihle principle that .1 
ought to regard the calamity with enlhiisinslic feelings, 
and use it ns the means of exciting the enthusiasm of 
oiher.s — enthusiasm excited by a calamitj', a parallel to 
which has not afilicted the human race since the biirn- 
iinr of Troy ! Let them explain to me in " hat Iiis sen- 
siliilily could consist, who, wlieii he 'viis informed that 
thirty leagues of country were laid waste, and every 
habitation reduced to ashes, oil the entrance of the 
French army into Lithuania, coolly replied, ‘This is 
nothing, tliey iiave yet scarcely {lasscd the frontiers.’ — 
AVIio, while French and Russians, friends and enemies, , 
were perishing by' llioiisaiids, and by every horrible 
kind of death, enjoyed iindisturhed , tlie coiiiody of 
Wilna, — for the company which acted at Ids command, 
and for his amusement, did not cease to piny a single 
•2T 
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evening, during the whole of that unforlunate cam- 
paign, — and who, to fulfil the orders of his master, will 
inflict on his fellow-creatures a thousand indignities, 
and overwhelm them with every species of misfortune, 
— and to whom the misery of nations is nothing, and 
blind obedience to his master, the liighest object of 
his ambition. 

“ The only act of the Duke of Bassano was to read 
the secret thoughts and wishes of Napoleon. It was 
curious to see with what an air he contemplated and 
listened to him. It seemed as if he were gazing on the 
countenance of a divinit}'. He comprehended, he ad- 
mired every thing. I never saw a more perfect de- 
votee. The repression, .the annihilation of his own 
powers of thought, were carried to a state of absolute 
perfection. He saw and felt only as Buonaparte point- 
ed the M’ay, He wrote to me on the 6th of July, ‘ The 
despatch which you sent me, charmed me; but the em- 
peror said that it was bad, and he is right.’ 

“ As to his talents, we may judge of them not onl}’ 
from the Moniteur, of which he was one of the prin- 
cipal editore, but from the' acts which. have emanated 
from him in the course of his ministry. Among other 
articles, 1 entreat the reader to peruse his report on the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 1813. Because 
the emperor was about to make war against Russia, it 
was necessary that Prussia should be erased from the 
list of nations. This is a fair specimen of the logic of 
the Duke of Bassano 

“ He carried to perfection that system of juggling 
and deception by which the political charlatans, who 
have governed during so many years, have constantly 
endeavoured to pervert and mutilate facts, and to ex- 
tract poison from them. A system invented in an age 
of liberty and illumination, to assist one man in preci- 
pitating millions of men to ruin and death, by means 
of ignorance and darkness. ‘ Sly throne is founded 
on the gazettes!’ said the emperor. 

" These disastrous and destructive deceptions arrived 
at their height at Wilna. When the army was perishing 
on the snows of Russia, and its wretched remains were 
endeavouring to escape from the horrors which pursued 
them, the Duke of Bassano was giving fetes, and pro- 
claiming victories. Thus all suspicion of the truth was 
lulled to sleep. The diplomatic corps was completely 
deceived, and, at the close of one of his festivals, he 
gave them but six hours’ notice to prepare for their 
dej)arture. They travelled when the thermometer was 
twenty-five degrees below the freezing point, and the 
American minister, Barlow, died eight days afterwards 
of an inflammation of the lungs. 

“ The duke boasted to me of this political manccuvie. 
He esteemed it the master-piece of diplomatic art. 


) 

But he heard not the execrations which were lavished 
on him by those whom he deceived and betrayed. 

“ The Duke of Bassano prided himself in imitating 
Napoleon in every thing. Because the emperor was a 
warrior, the Duke of Bassano fancied himself a gene- 
ral. Because the emperor had charged him with the 
correspondence of the army in Poland nhile he pro- 
ceeded to Moscow, he began to lecture the generals, 
and to direct their operations. I have often heard raili- 
far)' men say, that his audiences and military projects 
were perfectly ridiculous. He had embroiled and per- 
plexed every thing. 

“ Because the emperor was concise and abrupt, the 
Duke of Bassano thought it a mark of genius to speak 
with the utmost positiveness on every subject. I will 
give one example. As he passed through Warsaw, he 
spoke to me of the remounting some of the regiments 
which he had ordered in Moldavia. I answered, that 
the horses, being brought from a great distance, and 
not being broken in, could not be serviceable before 
the month of May. He answered with briskness, ‘ Sir! 
we take a horse, we place a man on its back, and 
immediately we have a body of cavalry.’ Because 
J^apoleon was always accustomed to attend to his own 
wants before those of any other person, Maret thought 
that every one ought to sacfifice his dearest interests 
to him. 

“ Public opinion has charged him with the most vio- 
lent inclination for every proceeding which could foster 
the ambition of his master at the expense of every Eu- 
ropean nation. He is reproached with having declared 
against the peace which Buonaparte might have ob- 
tained at Dresden, which would have left France in a 
flourishing situation, notwithstanding the reverses of 
the Russian campaign. He also persisted dn the same 
hostile disposition after the battle of Leipsic, and dur- 
ing the negotiations at Chatillou. Finally, he bore a 
considerable part in the return of the usurper from the 
isle of Elba, and made every possible effort to retain 
at the head of the French government one who would 
be as mischievous to France as useful to himself.” 

But to return from this digression. — ^After some time 
a secretary announced the approach of the emperor, _ 
who was preceded by his three brothers. All the as- 
sembly rose. He saluted them respectfully, but with 
Some embarrassment. They then resumed their seats 
without waiting fOr any command, and a profound 
silence succeeded. 

Napoleon attempted to speak, but his voice was 
stifled by agitation, and his hand, which he extended 
on the table, was almost convulsed. The distress 
under which he laboured, affected his audience, aud 
produced a favourable impression on his behalf. 
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He spoke, at first, in a low and almost unintelligible 
tone. ^ His sentences were disjointed and imperflect; 
but by degrees be became tolerably calm. - He ac- 
knowledged the full extent of the disasters wbicii the 
army had experienced. He spoke, with admiration, of 
the courage and devotion of bis troops. He acknow- 
ledged the faults which he had committed in the open- 
ing of the campaign, and on the fatal day of Waterloo. 
He praised the unconquerable bravery of the British, 
and the unrivalled talents of their commander. Fi- 
nally, be confessed that he had now no resource but 
in the affection and fidelity of his people; and entreat- 
ed that the committee would advise him as to the mea- 
sures which it was necessary to adopt. 

A murmur of approbation ran through the whole 
1 assembly, and several of his auditors, who had come 
to the meeting with hostile feelings, felt inclined to 
espouse his cause. 

The debate was opened by Count Rcgnault, who 
was an advocate before the revolution, and practised 
at the town from which he has taken his title. He was 
deputy to the stales-general, and, though he took no 
leading- part in the dissensions of that assembly, esta- 
blished his character for moderation and liberality. 
Under the reign of Robespierre, he shared in the per- 
secution which' awaited every rational patriot. He was 
proscribed, and with difficulty escaped. He appeared 
no more on the political theatre until the consulate of 
Buonaparte, whose cause he zealously espopsed. For 
this he was made counsellor (rf state, and president of 
the council. ' / 

“ The glory of France,” said this speaker, “ is in the 
army. Her honour depends on the restoration of our 
losses. Pier liberty and independence are connected 
with the strength of her defenders. The safety of the 
country consists in their number, their discipline, and 
their exploits. A great reverse is to great souls but a 
salutary warning. Let us turn to the triumph of prin- 
ciples, that misfortune which, at first sight, may appear 
to compromise them. If victory have ceased to crown 
our standards, are there not other palms besides those 
which are sprinkled with blood? The olive of peace 
may still flourish upon our menaced frontiers ; but, that 
it may bear permanent fruit, it must be planted by the 
hands of heroes. The army already begins .to rally; 
but our astonished eagle, afflicted at the absence of its 
defenders, demands that we should fill ,up those vacan- 
cies, w'hich unheard-of sacrifices have made in their 
ranks. Will you refuse to recruit with heroes this gal- 
lant army ? By enlarging its battalions, or, at least, by 
filling them up with devoted men, you will second the 
public enthusiasm — ^you will crown the wishes of the 
nation. Far, however, be from us the desire of re- 


venge. The only conquest which we desire is that of 
peace : but, in order that we may not be compelled to 
beg it on our knees, it is necessary that the number 
of our soldiers should correspond with their courage. 
A nation defeated, but which never will be utterly van- 
quished, should only present the reed of peace, when 
leaning upon the massive club of her combats. I con- 
clude with moving, that the chambers make an appeal 
to French valour, whilst the emperor is treating of 
peace in the most steady and dignified manner.” • 

La Fayette next rose. Every eye was fixed upon 
him, and the most profound silence reigned through 
the assembly. Napoleon was violentl}' agitated ; but 
he soon recovered himself, and assumed an appearance 
of unconcern. 

“ In love for my country,” said he, “ and ardent 
wishes to save it from the dangers which threaten to 
overwhelm it, I will not yield to the last speaker. I am 
not disposed to doubt the sincerity of his patriotism ; 
but I am compelled to say, that the measures which he 
proposes, would hasten and aggravate the calamities 
that we all deprecate. The fine army with which our 
northern frontiers w-ere recently covered exists no 
longer. It can oppose no effectual resistance to the 
hordes of foreigners, who have already passed our 
burdens, and whose course is marked with blood and 
devastation. It is under the walls of Paris alone that 
our scattered troops will be able to unite, and dispute 
with the enemy the possession of the capital of the 
empire. 

“ Respecting the issue of the contest, I should not be 
doubtful. At the voice of, their government, and to 
defend the liberty, the integritj', and the independence 
of his country, every Frenchman would fly to arms, 
and the invaders would be chased from our soil with 
disgrace. But, though the triumph would be certain, 
the contest w'ould be long and terrific. Our fertile 
fields would be laid waste, and our rivers be mingled 
with blood. Is it necessary to expose our country to 
these calamities? Is it necessary to-fill it with widows 
and orphans? Are there no means by which peace 
may be obtained without compromising our honour ? 

“The last speaker has proposed that pacific overtures 
should be made to the allies ; that, while an appeal is 
made to French valour, the emperor should treat for 
peace in the most dignified manner. But wiih what 
prospect of success can he treat? Have not ®ur ene- 
mies pledged themselves to a line of conduct which, 
adopted when the issue of the contest was uncertain, 
and while all France appeared to have rallied round 
the sovereign of their choice, .nill not be readily aban- 
doned now that victory has crowned their efforts? 

“ Sentiments of united respect and affection prevent 
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me from' being- more explicit. There is but one mea- 
sure n’liicb can save the - country, and if the ministers 
of ihe emperor will not advise him to adopt it, his great 
soul will reveal it to him.” 

This speech excited many murmurs from the court 
party, and much, applause from others. At the close 
of if, Napoleon cast bis eyes down, and immediately 
raised them asrain with a smile of disdain. 

The Duke of Bassano (to whose character we have 
already called the reader’s attention) appeared highly 
indignant. He proposed, with little preface, that all 
who for twelve years had belonged to different factions, 
whose common object was the subversion of Napoleon's 
autbority, should be placed under the surveillance of a 
more severe police. “Let those chiefs be punished,” said 
he, “ who from Paris, from Lisle, from La Vendee, from 
Marseilles, from Thoulouse, and from Bourdeaux, en- 
courage the hopes of the court of Ghent, and enflame 
the animosity of Europe, which they have resolved to 
unite in one coalition. Exclude from public functions 
their accomplices of the greatest influence, and watch 
more strictly over their inferior agents; and you will 
not only disconcert the plans of the enemy, but will 
strengthen the hands of all who are attached to the 
government. Had this conduct been previously adopt- 
ed, a person who now hears and clearly understands 
me, would not smile at the misfortunes of France, nor 
wouUnFellington be marching towards the capital.” 

This insinuation -was received with a hurst of disap- 
probation, which even the presence of Napoleon could 
not check; and when the Duke of Bassano attempted to 
explain what he had said, his voice was drowned in 
hisses, and the most violent expressions of censure. 

M. Lanjuinais and Benjamin Constant supported the 
sentiments of La Fayette; and another member spoke 
of the necessity of a change in the form of the govern- 
ment. “ When the question,” said he, “ is how to de- 
fend the independence of the nation, the liberties of 
the nation should not he chimeras, nor her rights words 
without a meaning.” 

As the republican tendency of tin's speech was suf- 
ficiently obvious, it was favourably-received by part of 
the assembly, and severely condemned fay others. Na- 
poleon could not refrain from many .sneci-s of contempt 
iluring the progress of liie harangue; but, fearing the 
lorn wbidi the debate was now taking, he beckoned to 
bis brotber Lucicn and Carnot, and conversed' with 
them a few minutes in a low voice. Tbo l.atter then atl- 
dress(.(l fltc asspinbly, earnestly deprecating violent 
mcasurev, and ••ntlnavonring to conciliate all parties, 
lie also pro(;o*.(’i), /bai the cbanibcrs sliotild be invited 
to treat with the allied sovereigns, tlirongb an embassy 
of their own choosing, and that measures should bo 


immediately adopted for the raising of men and 
money. 

The impracticability of this scheme was apparent to 
all. The allies had formally declared that they would 
never treat with Napoleon or his family; it was absurd, 
therefore, to imagine that they would he deluded by !i 
mere quibble, and treat with any deputation ftom the 
chambers; while he retained the supreme authority. 
They had also declared, that they would never lay 
down their arms until Napoleon was rendered incapable 
of disturbing the repose of Europe. And it was obvi- 
ous that ibis purpose could not be effected while he 
retained the imperial title, and had all the resources of 
France at his command. 

By adopting ibis measure,- liowerer, the object of 
both parties was answered. They mutually wanted 
time to strike some decisive blow-, for which neither was 
yet fully prepared. 

Before the council separated, one of the members 
who had taken no part in the debate, exclaimed, with a 
voice evidently meant to reach the usurper’s car, “M. 
de la Fayette has struck at the root of the evil. 1 ad- 
mire Napoleon ; but, in order that all France and that 
posterity may think as I do, one great act is still want- 
ing. Is there no one so much a friend toonr happiness 
and glory as to point out to him how he may .still add 
to it?” The assembly then broke up, with evident 
marks of mutual dissatisfaction and distrii.st. ■ 

Several parties of tlic defeated combatants of "B'ator- 
■ loo began now to arrive in Paris; and, though vexation 
; and despair lowered on tlicir brow.s, they still vocife- 
rated, with unabated enlhnsiasm, their favourite shout 
of “ Five V Emperettr I” The inhabitants of the sub- 
urbs began to be agitated, and were supposed to enter- 
tain some designs against (he independence of the 
chambers: deputations were even sent to the palace of 
Elys^c, demanding arms, and stating tliat' (hey were 
ready to assemble at the command of the emperor, and 
repeat those terrific scenes which had marked the for- 
mer periods of the revolution. 

It w-as necessary to adopt some decisive measure 
before more troops arrived, or the banditti of the sub- 
urbs had been enabled to arrange themselves in terrible 
array. The nalionnl guards were already embodied, 
and had .avowed their determination of defending the 
national rcprcsenlalivcs; and, if llm opposition did not 
become too formidable, tlicir patriotism might be relied 
on. Buonaparte, however was already in a situ.ation 
to offer iiuicb resistance; and in a few days bo might 
collect a force which would render abortive all the 
efforts of the real friends of France. 

The deputies met at an early hour the next mottling, 
and the opening of the debate was so tntnuUnou'!, that 
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tltC' prc’^lilcnt Nvn*: oIAict'tl to dorlnn’tbnt lie milst niljmirn 
llic n»->omlily, it' orilor were not olticrvcil. A rommittoo 
Iiatl lieen uontinatctl, on tlio jirrcotliuc: day, to concert 
iTitli the minister^ the tneiKiire^ of |nihlir safety. Two 
hours clnp'-iHl, nnd they did not njipear with their re- 
port. In f.iet, while NiipoleOii refused to ridupt tlie only 
plan hy which the country could uith certainly he 
raved, and any attempt to cempc/ him to nhdiente would 
^rrohahly have led to the most serious conseeptences, it 
was almost imjio'sihlo to advise any mcasurrs which 
were likely to he successful. 

Tlte delay of the committee excited the utmost im- 
patience in the chamher. One mrinher dtrlnn d, that 
the deputies wcrcresponsihle to the nation for the time 
which they were lo'-iii"; nnolhtr, without citlier prefnee 
or npolo")-, proposed that the chamher slionhl imme- 
diately proceed to adopt such measures ns the perilous 
ritunlion of the country reiuhTcd necessary. The n"i. 
Intion and tumuli increased every moment, nnd some 
violent proceeding w-ould have taken phice, had not 
General Grenier, the reporter of the committee, sud- 
denly appeared. 

This person stated, that, after n dcliheration of five 
hours, the committee had resolved, " that the safely of 
the country required that the emperor should consent 
to the nomination, hy the two rhnmhers, of n commis- 
simi, charged to nt "Otinte directly wiiti the coalesced 
powers; stipuhitiiip; only that they should respect the 
national independence, the tcrTiloriid intt p^rity, and the 
right which helonjis to every people, of adopting sueli 
constitutions as it may think proper; and (lint flicsc 
negotiations should he supported hy the prompt deve- 
lopcmenl of the natiounl force.” 

Murmurs- of disapprcilinlion immediately hurst from 
all parts of the hall. But the rejiortor nnlicipatod the 
objections w hich were re.ady lo ho made, nnd ronlinucil: 
•‘'I'liis article, gentlemen, appears lo me inRiifiicienf. 
It does not folfd the nhject which the chamher pro- 
poses to itself, heenuce it is povsihle that yonr deputa- 
tion may not bo admitted. I would not therefore urge 
the adoption of this measure, hatl I not reason to be- 
lieve that you will soon receive a message, in w hteh the 
cotperor will declare his wish, tlinl the cfloel of this 
fihotdd first he tried, and that, should he then jirovc nii 
invincible obstacle to the nation being admitted to treat 
for its independence, he will be ready to make wliat- 
ever sacrifice may be demanded of him.” 

The murmurs of the assembly were now redoubled, 
and broke olit into the most violent exclamations of 
disapprobation. The majority of the members con- 
sidered tins proposal as an artful attempt of Buonaparte 
. t) gain lime, and to induce the clnlndjcrs lo adopt a 
plan of jirocceding which hb knew would be unsuc- 
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cpssftd, hoping that, in flio inloriin, some opportunity 
would pre*.enl itself of ni'-hiiig upon llicm, and osta- 
hiishing his former despotism on the ruins of their in- 
dependence. In this iiitcrprolation of Napoleon’s con- 
duct the clinmliers were fully justified hy his former 
cltnracler, nnd the dangers of the country wore too 
urgent to admit of any delay in romoving the only 
olwfacle to its safety. 

After much tumult, M. Ducliesne presented himself 
I in the trihnne, nnd spoke to the following cfl'cct: “I do 
not believe that the prnjcr.l proposed hy the commillcc 
is capable of ntlainiiig the desired end. Tlio greatness 
of our disasters cautiol lie denied: they are, siifiiciontly 
pnucdhy the presence of the chief of our armies in 
the capilnl. If there are no hounds lo the national 
energies, there are limits to its means. The chatnbers 
cannot oiler negotiations to the allied powers. 7'lic 
documents which have been communicated to us de- 
monstrate that they have uniformly refused all the over- 
tures which have lieen made to them; mid they have 
deelareil that they will not ireni with tliclVench ns long 
ns they shall have the emperor at llieir head.” 

Hero the pre.sidcni interniptcd the orator, to an- 
noniice an ni-siirance that they would speedily receive 
the message to w hich the reporter of the committee had 
referred. Tliis interruption, at the moment when the 
speaker was route to tlio very point at whicli they were 
so anxious to arrive, occasioned a fresh scene of tumult. 

It is n concerted plan,” vocifemted some, " to make 
the nsscmhly lose time.” “ Some plot is concerting,” 
cried others. “ Proceed, iirocecd,” oxciainied the ma- 
jority, “ there is no middle course.” 

Duchesne cotitinued, “ It is necessary that we slioidd 
he corlain of finding in the dcvclopeuient of the 
national force, a defence sutlicicnt to Biipport our nego- 
tiations, nnd to Cnalile us to treat with success concern- 
ing onr honour and independence. Can that force he 
developed with siiflicicnt rapidity? Blny not circum- 
stances again lead victorious armies to the capital? then, 
nnd under their auspices, will rc-appear the ancient 
fimiily.” (“ Never! never!” exclaimed several voices.) 

“ 1 freely express my opinion. What may bo the con- 
sequences of these events? We have only o«c certain 
mean left, which is, to engage the emperor, in the name 
of the safety of the state, in the sacred name of a suf- 
fering country, to declare his abdication.” 

The whole assembly suddenly rose. “.Seconded! 
seconded!” burst from a hundred voices. The uproar 
wUh incessant, and the presidents hell 'was uiihcard or 
disregarded. At length, during a short pnirsc, llic pre- 
sident said, “ I cannot hope to arrive at any result, 
unless the agitation of the assembly he repressed. 
The safety of the country depends on the determination 
'2U 
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of this day. I entreat the chamber to wait for the em- 
peror’s message.” 

“ And I also,” exclaimed General Solignac. 

At the sound of his voice, silence was instantly re- 
stored. His courage, inflexibility, and patriotism, were 
acknowledged by all parties;, and the remembrance of 
the hatred with which he had been pursued by Napo- 
leon, who, during-' five years, had eagerly availed him- 
self of every opportunity to mortify and insult him, 
because he had refused to be the servile instrument of 
his ambition, excited the greatest curiosity to hear 
what measures he would advise. 

“ And I also,” said the General. “ I share the uneasi- 
ness of him who has preceded me at this tribune. Yes! 
we ought to consider the safety of the empire, and the 
maintenance of our liberal institutions; and, while the 
government is inclined to present to you such measures 
as tend to this end, it appears important to preserve to 
the chamber the honour of not having proposed an 
object uhich ought to be the free concession of the 
monaich. I move that a deputation of five members 
shall be appointed to proceed to the emperor, ^yhich 
deputation shall express to his majesty the urgency of 
his decision. Their report will, I trust, satisfy at once 
the wish of the assembly, and that of the nation.” 

This proposal gave universal satisfaction, and the 
president was about to put it to the vote, when the 
general again appeared in the tiibune. “ I wish,” said 
he, “ to propose an amendment to my motion. Several 
persons have intimated to me that we shall soon be in- 
formed of his majesty’s determination ; I consequently 
think it necessary that we should unit for one hour, to 
receive the message, n hich it seems is to be addressed 
to the chambers: I therefore move that we adjourn for 
that time. {J\Tvch disapprobation loas here expressed.) 
Gentlemen ! ” continued the general, “ we all wish to 
save the'' country : but can m-c not conciliate this unani- 
mous sentiment with the laudable desire that the cham- 
ber should preserve the honour of the chief of the 
slate,” 

“ Yes! yes!’’ exclaimed most of the members. 

“ If I requested that we should Auait until this even- 
ing or to-morrow, some considerations might be op- 
posed — but one hour." 

"Yes! jes! to the \otc,''wns the general exclama- 
tion, and the ciiambcr adjourned. 

Wc must now turn our attention to the Corsican, 
uhost* abdication uas, at this lime, equally desired by 
the friends of the Bourbons, the modciatc constitution- 
alists, and tlie federal republicans. 

When the council broke up on tbe preceding even- 
mg, the ministers remained at the palace, and many of 
them urgt d, in the most earnest tliongh respectful terms. 


their masters abdication. They painted in glowing 
colours the impossibility of checking the progress of 
the invaders, and the devastation to which the country 
w ould be exposed by a protracted resistance. Tliey in- 
sisted on the avowed resolution of tbe allies ncrerto 
treat with him, or to lay down their arms, while he lield 
the reins of power. They stated that they had served 
him w'ith unshaken fidelity; — that lliey had placed all 
the resources of France at his disposal; — and that their 
wmrmest wishes had followed him to the field of battle; 
— but that since fortune had decided against him, 
though their affection and respect remained unabated, 
they liad an imperative duty to their country to dis- 
charge, and they could no longer conceal that he 
formed'^ the only obstacle to the salvation of France. 
They spoke of theglorj- which would attach to a sacri- 
fice so great, so magnanimous; they reminded him that 
his name would be pronounced to tbe latest posterity 
with giateful emotions; and expressed their confidence 
that his future life would be crowned with inexpressible 
happiness, when he witnessed or heard of the blessings 
which his country would deiive from his generous self- 
denial ; — a happiness which the nmst prolonged or vic- 
torious reign could never bestow, if founded on the 
tears antT blood of the Frcncli. 

Ail these arguments, however, were urged in vain. 
Napoleon’s ruling passion was an insatiable and vicious 
cjaving after extended power. To regain the throne 
I from w hich ho had been driven, and to maintain him- 
self in his second usurpation, he had dared much. He 
had obtained the prive at which his efforts were di- 
rected : and now to resign the object in wliicb all bis 
desires were concentred, was more than he could vc- 
•solve to do. 

The night was passed in discussion ; and it was not 
until the chambers bad assembled in the morning, that 
Buonaparte agreed to promise, that, if the negotiations 
of tlip chamhers should prove nnsnccessful, lie would 
make the sacrifice which was required.. 

Napoleon now J cl ired to his cabinet, .and anxiously 
awaited the proceedings of the chambeis. He wrote a 
number of notes to bis ministers, sometimes retracting 
his conditional promise, and sometimes confirming it; 
at one moment resolving to termmatc the business by 
dissolving llie cliambejs, tlieu shuddering at tbe peril 
of tbe attempt. Ever} cote was torn to pieces ns soon 
as written, awl the apartment as strewed willi the 
fragments. Bulletins w ere rcgnl.irly brought from (he 
two chnmhers eveiy qu.irler of an hour, and llic cmili- 
tenanco of Buonaparte bjiglitem-d up, or beemne 
cloinbd, according to flic intiirc of the nows. Hcvcral 
of liio ministers, tounsillors of state, nnd.ofbcr func- 
tionaries, entcied the apartment; biithw was'foo agitated 
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villicr to li-'teu to tlicio, or to ntltlrrss ilino. Ilt'tlicn 
Leri'ii to employ liiiii'.oir in vonio of tlm iiiinto- 

roii*- pnpors oliicli covorrtl tlio tnlilo. Ho pnriiciil.uly 
f^oloctcil tunny promoiioio. in tlio Icirion of Itonoor, to 
be conferred on those o ho hnd tlistinq;oishrd tlii-insolvos 
at Waterloo; and he searched the whole heap for e\try 
pnrdon, which he *. 12:1001 withont ri ndintr. 

The snnnd of .a chariot drivine: rapitlly was nou 
lic.ard, and Prince I.ncien was announced. He tdnne, 
ttith llertj.ind, Irol strenuously opjios) d Napolton'.s 
abdication, and tiryid him to dissttlvi- llie chamlirrs, 
ntul crush his <-n(mi(s by one di cisive blow. Hr had 
hcaril of the liimullnoiis ^r^ne in the chamliers that 
luoinin'T, atul t\:is nw.ue that a motion woidd soon be 
matlc, that his brotlur had forfeited the crown. He 
now came to tnako one hast eflbrl (k fore ft was too late. 
As soun as Napoleon saw him, he euessed the purport 
of his \isit, and, lutninur suddeidy pale, lie sei7ed him 
by the arm, and hurried liim into a sliatly walk in tlic 
irarden, that their conferonce mi^ht be umlisturbed. 
The writer to whom wo are indebted for tin's account 
follow eil at some distance, throne^h the windings with 
which he w ns ncrpiainted, nudtrt'l behind a close shade, 
where he overheard the concludin;r sentencisof their 
discourse. Napoleon was oreatly agitated; and Lu- 
rietiV voice betrayed an emotion, in which afli'ction for 
Ills brother, and anger nl iiis ohstinney, appealed to he 
united. 

Lvrirn . — “ Where is your firmness? — Iny aside these 
irrr solutiuns — you know what it will eost nm loilaic.’’ 

yapnh'ov . — “ I have dared too mueli." 

Lurini . — “Too much and too little — dare this Inst 
lime.'* 

Kapohov. — ^“Whnl! another eightceiitli Prumaire?” 

LvcipJi . — “ By no means — a decree rjuilc eonsiitu- 
lionnl. The constitution gives you iliis right.” 

Napoleon. — “ They do not love the constitution; they 
term it old blotted waste paper. And, if they oppose 
tlie decree ” 

/.ttcfea.J— “ They arc in such a case rebels, and, what 
)s still belter, lliey arc more easily dispersed.” 

Napnlfoti. — “They have appealed to the national 
guard, which is not attached to me; it will come to 
their succour.’^ 

Laden . — “ Tlic national guard possesses no force but 
(hat of resistance ; when called upon to net, the shop- 
keepers will think on llieir wives and their business." 

Napoleon. — “ An eighteenth Briimairc might, if it 
■slionld fail, lead to a thirteenth Vcndcinaire.” 

Lucien. — “You are deliberating when you should 
act; they arc acting, not deliberating.” 

Napoleon. — “What can they do? They are inere 
talkers.” 


f.ucicn. — ^“Opinion is on their side; — they will, pro- 
nounce n forfeiture.” 

Napoleon.- — " Eorfeilnro ! They dare not.” 

Luririi. — “ They will dare any thing, if you dare no- 
thing." 

Napoleon had never conceived that the chnndjcrs 
would have either (he power to en’cel, or the boldness 
to attempt, the measure to which Lucien nllnded. lie 
heliiwed that it was only neci'ssary to persist in his re- 
fusal to abdicate, and when they saw that their object 
ionhl not he accomplished, they would unite with him 
in endeavouring to repair the losses of the campaign. 
The hint, however, at the probable declaration that lie 
had forfeited the crown, irritated him to madness, and 
he sent in trreat haste for Havoiisi, the minisler of war, 
ami nhnipily inejnired what forre he could lend against 
the assembly, if he were conipelled (o proceed to extre- 
mities. DavonsI was ronviiiccd that (he fortunes of his 
master wire tleclining, niiil that, by any violent nicn- 
snre, he might involve himself in his ruin. lie, there- 
fore, at first, licsiinled. and finally replied, that he was 
too well nequaiiited with the patriotic views of Napoleon 
to believe tliat lie seriously’ meditated any allack on 
the representatives of the nation; and that no force, 
whirh he cmihl possibly nmster, would he able perma- 
nently to triiiiiipii over the indepcndciico of Frnnee. 

“ 1 understand you,” replied Btinnapartc. “ My sun 
is set !” and ho abruptly quitted the apartment. 

Lueieu, greatly agitated, got into liis chariot, and 
said to a secretary, “ M’lial would yon liave? The 
smoke of the battle of St. Joan has turned his hend : 
liu is a lost man !’* 

Napoleon, licnnctically closed in In's cabinet, did not 
stir out of it for an hour, and no one dared to interrupt 
him. He was heard incessantly pacing the room, and 
uttering the most violent exclamations. At length he 
rung for some cofl’cc, which a valet de chaiiibro sent ' 
up to him by .n cliild whom Napoleon had pavticulnrly 
distinguished, and who was often commissioned to 
wait on him when his servants dared not expnse.them- 
.sclves to his furious and ungoveniahle temper. 

Tlie usurper was now sitting in a fixed posture, ■with 
his head leaning on liis hands. lie did not observe the 
entrance of the child, who stood some minutes before 
liini, Afraid to distuib him. At length lie approached 
nearer, and nfiectioiiately said, “ Eat some ! eat some, 
sire ! it will do you good !” 

NapolcOii gazed stedfastly’ upon him, but made no 
rejdy. 

Tlie child again presented the refreshment, which 
was now accepted. 

“Arc you not from Gonesse?” said Buonaparte. 

“ No, sire ! 1 am of Pierre Pete.” 
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“ Ijfive your parents liavc n cottage and n few “ The mechanical spring of intellect, which prudence 
acres?*’ - ' could only have conrerted into genius, is weakened in 


“ les, sire! 

Ah ! (hey are happy ! ” 

Napoleon, having returned to the chamber of audi- 
ence, found two of his secretaries there, opening de- 
spatches. 

"Is there any news?” he enquired. 

Here is a letter,*’ said one of the secretaries, " which 
cannj under an enclosure, addressed to your majesty.” 

Napoleon took the letter, and rend ns follow.s: 

" Nature had done much for you, fortune still more. 
Born in an age which enjoys the inheritance of ages, 
of genius,, and philosophy, you yourself, the heir of 
all the revolutions, comprehended in the French revo- 
lution ; you should have established that epoch which 
was always the object of our wishes, in which genius 
would employ revolutions, for the purpose of inftising 
philosoplij' into the science of politics, and conducting 
nations to happiness. That happiness exists in the sta- 
bility and dignity of legitimate governments, by tncans 
of that possession which is guaranteed by a free choice; 
it consists in the independence of nations, and in the 
liberty of their citizens — independence without con- 
quests — liberty without licentiousness — property with- 
out privilege — an enjoyment of rights honoured by tlie 
performance of duties. Bebold the henefits which 
France, which Europe expected- from your judgment, 
your talents, and your gratitude. France demanded n 
government, which, deinocratical in its origin, and mo- 
narchical in practice, might temper with mixed institu- 
tions, the aristocracy of its intermediate bodies. Ger- 
many called for a stronger tie, wliicli might utiite, under 
a more uniform centre of action, the enervated mem- 
bers of her gigantic body'. Italy demanded that a sa- 
cred confederation, under the holy yoke of opinion, 
should bind together its states, divided as to legislation, 
but closely united td each other Jjy language, taste, 
and manners. Swif 2 ;erland wished for the repose of 
her mounia'ws — ^Holland for the protection of her com- 
' merce. Spain, connecting with the love of political 
liberty, prejudices which severe philosophy combats, 
and which a more accommodating policy renders useful 
“-Spain invoked, at the same time, the maintenance of 
her worship, the restoration of her monarchy, and the 
emancipation of her citizens. It was almost the same 
with the rest of Europe. The light which illumined 
her during the last years of the eighteenth century, was 
like that of a conflagration, .flaming and terrible. A 
mild light proceeding from the North, had given the 
signal for a progressive regeneration, without convul- 
sions and without, re-actions. Instead of yoUr Seizing 
upon this for the safely- of tiU, what have you dOtae? 


your head. You tinderstood that the energy of your 
character would receive additional strength from the 
energy of circumstances; and these two instruments 
affording mutual assistance to each other, you have 
given to (he attentive world an example of an ambition 
always devouring, and never satisfied. 

" To nations stirred up by our revolution, you pVo- 
mised liberty and independence; to kings, the restora- 
tion of their governments, and the dignity of their 
thrones; to religion, rank and, respect; to commerce, 
capital, liberty, and protection ; to proprietors of lands, 
laws and securities ; to fathers .of families you have, 
given desires and hopes. Thus addressing principles, 
rousing parodoxes, and cherishing the passions, you 
have united (he most Apposite minds ; you have con- 
cealed intentions most widely separated. Each was in 
search of happiness — you have promised it to every 
one. 

“ To whom have you given it? To nobody! In room 
of that shadow of liberty which enchanter! the first 
period of the revolution, you have substituted the 
phantom of glory. Slaughter was 'spread under- the 
colours of the one, in order to reach the other, which 
was always flying from us: men ivere flying to death. 
Of these brilliant theories, the most evident resiflt is 
deatlu 

" Wliat did it signify to you, provided that, at the 
sound of your name, the earth would be silent? — ^B’hat 
did it signify, provided that Europe, shared between 
your brothers, should become, as it were, a field of 
corn, divided between heirs? Your federative sj’sfem 
was the means of these divisions ; the humbling of 
England was the pretext. Perhaps that was also the 
motive : for I do not deny to you, neither an egotistical 
Species of patriotism, nor a cosmopblite ambition. What 
then was wanting to your genius? Common Sense ! . 

“Yes, sense has deserted your understanding, and 
sensibility ■ has forsaken yoUr soul. Endowed with 
either one or the other, you might have comprehended, 
you might have fell, that, in working with men, you 
were not working Av'itb rude matter. What has re- 
sulted from this contempt of your species? That the 
minority may remain your accomplices; but that the 
majority, which at first had followed" you, prefeixCd be- 
coming your victims. — ^This is nliat honour prescrib- 
ed. But, if honour forbids sometimes calling in aid, it 
oftentimes prescribes to profit by it when offered. This 
is What your enemies' are doing. The powers of the 
earth have put aWn's, in the hands of their soldiers, in 
their own defence— We shall make Use of them to pu- 
nish you. ' 
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"Tlio nlin'^ti'^eiuriit of n Jirro (for ifJlltila, (iaiifh, 
and Tauirrlattc, won; liornc*;, t/n» nro one nKo) always 
consists in Ins fail. Voiirs is rof.oIvcil upon ; ntiel that 
history may liml it Icsal/ns well as your coufemimm- 
vios may think it loiriliinnte, if is the pnhlir authority 
which is ahout to pronmmee it — Your aroomiilicos can- 
not exclaim that it is the work of,Knlinurk hayonots. 
You may, Iiowovor, anticipate it. Keserve to yourself 
the honour of tlt'scemline: from n throne, that yon may 
not he torn from it. — This is the advice of an honest 
enemy, wlio otlen admired, hut wlu) never feared you; 
and wlio, at the price of lu's hlood, would Iiave wished 
to have reverenced iu you the saviour of the world, of 
which you have hecn the scourpr'. That enemy cntinot 
leave him whom his own <;enins and the national will i 
have made a sovereign, w ithont pronouticinp: that word 
which a friend (provided helms one remaining) should 
not withhold, Abdicatr. 

“ Pmi.ADf.t.t’ins.’* 

“1 ahdicnlr!" exclaimed Nttpo1ro}i, pressing liK lip, 
smd crushing the letter hetween his hands. — “What 
think yon of it?” said he to two of his ministers of 
state, who just cnlcrod. Tlieso were IM. dc Roulay and 
Uegnnult dc ,?t, .lean d’Angcly.— Tlio first was silent. 

“I understand yon,” said Napoleon, turning pale, 
“you arc of the same opinion ns the anonymous writer.” 

Roulay was silent, 

“ And yon, Count Recnniill, what is your advice?” 

“ IVith men and money your majesty might make 
resistance; but, without them, wliat can you do hut 
yield?” 

“I can resist — " 

“Opinion is on the side of the chnmhors, ami the 
chaniherK think a sacrifice should hr made.” 

Here Lieutenant-general .Solignac, a inemher of the 
chamber of representatives, was announced. 

“Soliiriiac!” exclaimed the Corsican; “I have not 
spoken to him for five years; what docs he want with 
me?” 

The ministers left the room, and the gener.al entered. 

Solignac immediately explained the object of his 
mission. He stated the disposition of the chambers, 
and the method by which he had succeeded in averting 
for 07 /e hour the fatal decision, and he entreated Napo- 
leon to jircvent the disgrace of forfeiture, by a volun- 
tary ahdic.alion. 

The word forfeUrtre .again excited a storm of un- 
governable passion in the breast of Buonaparte. He 
lavished every species of abuse on the chambers and 
on the general. 'Rut Solignac w.as determined to fake 
no ofTence. He therefore suftcred the tempest to pass 
over, and again returned to the charge. lie reminded 
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Napoleon, that, by a voluntary nhdiratinn, liis ///on/ 
might he preserved and heightened; hut that a decree 
of forfeiture would for ever tarnish it. He appealed 
to Ill's fcclintrs ns a hroflier ami a father.' By sncrificiiiG 
his own greatness to oH'ccl the salvation of his country, 
he would seeiire the gratitude of France, and that 
ronid not he more nnliirnlly displayed Ilian in the iio- 
iionrs which would surround his family; and, on (he 
other hand, .‘solignac reminded him, that nil connected 
with him must share in his disgrace, and he involved 
in his ruin. All these arguments, however, proved un- 
availing. and (he Corsieiiii appeared determined to 
lirnve his fate. 

This resistance, which lasted upwards of half an 
hour, suggested In Solignac the idea of proposing that 
Huoiinparte sliouhl nhdicnie in favour of his son. He 
wonhl not then have exerted himself to no purpose in 
reclaiiiiiiig the throne which he had before abdicated 
in favour of (he Rourhons-, Napoleon would yet live 
and reign in the person of his son ; or, if he were at 
first excluded from any share in the government, yet 
his hrothers would he the most natural guardians of 
(he infant priiirc, and, liy degrees, -the nfl'cetion and 
prntitiidc of the son might open a way for the rcliirn 
of the father, if not to the inipcrinl dignit}', yet to 
public life, and lliougli not the ostensible, yet lie might 
hceonic the actual ruler of France. 

These ideas were cither staled by .Solignac, or pre- 
sented themselves to the mind of the usurper; and, ns 
(he latter now began to ^icrccivo that his situation was 
desperate, he consented to abdicate in favour of his 
son, A scrrelary was accordingly summoned, and the 
following declaration was immediately drawn up; — 

“ Frenchmen ! In commencing war for inaintaining 
the national iiidepcndeiicc, I relied on the union of all 
eflbrts, of all wills, and the conciirronce of all the na- 
tional anthorilic-s. I had reason to hope for success, 
and I braved all the declarations of the allied powcis 
against me. 

“ Circmiistances appear to be changed. I ofi’er my- 
self a s,acrificc to the bnlrcd of the enemies of, France. 
May (hey prove sincere in their declarations, and have 
really directed tlicm only .against my power. My poli- 
tical life is terminated, and I proclaim my son, under 
the title of Napoleon 11., emperor of the French. 

“Tlio present members will provisionally form the 
council of the government. Tiic interest which I take 
in niy son induces mo to invito the chambers to form 
the regency by a law without delay. 

“Unite all for the public safety, in order to remain 
an independent nation. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Napoleon." 
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KBCEPTION OF THE ABDICATION. 


/ 


From the Second Abdication of Napoleon Buonaparte to the Return of Louis XVIII. 


SoLIGNAC hastened to the assembly with Napoleon's 
abdication, which was received with every mark of re- 
spect. Those members who had been most eager in 
their cries for Buonaparte’s abdication or forfeiture, 
were the foremost in expressing their gratitude for the 
sacrifice which he had now made. La Fayette pro- 
posed that his person and interests should be placed 
under the protection of the nation, and this resolution 
was carried by acclamation. RegnauU, who had al- 
ready proved his love to his country by the advice 
which he had lately given at the palace, was eao'er to 
shew that no change of circumstances could diminish 
his affection for his former master. 

"Gentlemen,” said he, " I am no longer a minister; 
but I am a representative of the people, and I have a 
right to claim this title, for I have proved myself such 
even in the cabinet of the prince, towards whom you 
have still a duty to perform ; and I feel confident that 
no one will disavow the sentiments which I am about 
to express. 

“ You have had at your head a man whom you have 
proclaimed great. This man posterity will judge. He 
was invested by the people with sovereign power. He 
has laid it aside without reserve, and without personal 
consideration. The chamber should become the inter- 
preter of the sentiments which are due to him, and 
which the nation will preserve towards him. I propose 
that the president and his bureau shall wait upon Napo- 
leon to express to him, in the name of the nation, the 
gratitude and respect with which it accepts Ihe noble 
sacrifice which he has made for the independence and 
happiness of the French people.” 

This motion was unanimously carried, and the presi- 
dent, Lanjuinais, attended by the vice-presidents and 
secretaries, proceeded to the palace Elysee. > Buona- 
parte received them surrounded by all his former mi- 
nisters, by all the grand ofiicers of his household, and 
by a strong body of his guard ; as if anxious once more 
to appear as a sovereign before he retired for ever into 
the private walks of life. He was pale and exhausted 
from the effect of previous agitation, but his deport- 
ment was firm and collected. 

Lanjuinais approached with more than usual respect, 
and with evident emotion. He said, he was commis- 
sioned to express the gratitude which the deputies una- 
nimousl}’’ felt for his generous compliance •with their 
wishes, and the imperious demand of circumstances. 
When his throne was connected with the glory and the 


felicity of France, or ■w'hile it could be supported with- 
out the hazard of completely ruining* their native land, 
they had rallied round him, and would have defended 
him with their lives. JBut the fatal defeat of Waterloo 
had again exposed their country to the invasion of a 
million of armed foreigners, who had sworn never to 
make peace with Napoleon, but who, in other respects, 
had solemnly promised to guarantee the independence 
of France, and to permit tjjem to choose their own go- 
vernment. Napoleon’s abdication was the only expe- 
dient which could disarm, the fury of the enemy, who 
could no longer consistently carry on , the war, ivlien 
the object against whom alone they professed to .have 
drawn the sword had terminated his political exist- 
ence; and in proportion as the sacrifice which he had 
made was important to France, their gratitude to him 
increased. Though, in consequence of his own gene- 
j-OHs abdication, he was no longer their sovereign, they 
loved, and honoured him as the first and most illustrious 
of their citizens. His safety and his ddarest interests 
would be the object of their tender solicitude, ’ and 
would be ever' considered as a sacred deposit commit- 
ted to their care. " 

I To this address Napoleon replied, — “ I thank you for 
the sentimenls you express. I recommend the cham- 
bers to reinforce the armies, and' to place them in the 
best state of defence. Those Avho wish for peace, ought 
to prepare for war. Do not expose .this great^nation 
to the mercy of the foreigners, lest your hopes should 
be disappointed. In whatever situation I may be 
placed, I shall be happy if France be free and inde- 
pendent. In ' transferring the right which France has 
given me to my son, I consult only the welfare of the 
nation, and the interest of my son, whom I therefore 
proclaim emperor.” 

--'The president observed that the assembly, had not 
deliberated on this point, and had charged him with 
no commission. 

"I told you so,” said Buonaparte aside to Lucien: 
"I did not think that they would do it.” “Tell the 
Assembly,” he continued, - turning to the president, 

“ that I recommend to them my son : that I abdicate 
only in favour of my son.” ‘ 

The first business of the chambers was to appoint a 
committee who should provisionally assume the chief 
command. This committee consisted of the, Duke of 
Otranto, (Fouch4,) minister of the police;. the Duke 
of Vicenza, (Caul in court,) minister for foreign affairs ; 
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spirit of rc-action which threatened to deluge France 
•with blood. 

Under the directory, he was elected a member of the 
council of five hundred, and distinguished himself by 
his zealous opposition to every arbitrary measure. When 
he perceived the despotism at which the directory 
aimed, he was so deeply implicated in a plot to over- 
throw' (hem, and preserve the liberties of his country', 
that he was sentenced to be transported to Cayenne, 
Hth Pichegru and Barthelemy. He again effected his 
escape, and never afterwards deemed it prudent to re- 
sume bis seat in the council. 

Buonaparte recalled him from his retirement, and 
appointed, him prefect of Brussels, which situation he 
filled during many years, with honour to himself, and 
advantage to those over whom he presided. 

In 1805, he was appointed senator, and on the re- 
turn of Louis created a peer. Towards the latter part 
of the king’s short reign, he took little share in the 
discussions of the peers. He deeply lamented the 
folly of the court, and the ill-concealed intentions of 
the royal family, and would not sanction those proceed- 
ings whose evident tendency was to prepare the way 
for the establishment of the ancient despotism. He 
shared in the general uneasiness; but he does not ap- 
pear to have been implicated in any plot against the 
state, or to have been privy to the design of recalling 
Napoleon. 

“ It is painful for me,” said the count, " to give an 
opinion in opposition to the last speaker. AVhat I 
would not have said during the prosperity of the em- 
peror, I shall now'state when adversity has struck' him. 
Napoleon is my benefactor; and to him I am indebted 
for every thing. I remained faithful unto him, until he 
released me from the obligations of my oath, and gra- 
titude for his benefits will bind me to him as long as 
I live. But it is proposed that we should act in a man- 
ner contrary to the practice of every deliberative as- 
sembly. If I rightly understood what was said, it is 
wished that we should adopt a proposition without even 
deliberating on it. But I ask the prince, by what title 
does he speak in this chamber? Is he a Frenchman? 
1 cannot recognise him as such. I should certainly ac- 
knowledge him as such, on account of his sentiments, 
his talents, and the services he has performed on the 
behalf of national independence. I wish to adopt 
him as a Frenchman; but he who invokes the consti- 
tution, has no constitutional title. He is a Roman prince, 
and Rome does not form any part of the French ter- 
ritory. 

Lucien. — “ 1 wish to reply to what immediately con- 
cerns myself.” 

Pontecpulant . — « You may reply, when I have con- 


cluded. Respect, prince, the equality of whicE you 
have often set an example. 

“The preceding speaker has advanced a proposition 
which is^ inadmissible. We cannot adopt it without 
forfeiting the public esteem, and betraying the country 
whose safety is placed in our bands. The first thing 
to be considered is, whether, when a resolution has 
passed one chamber, and been adopted by the other, 
it can be altered by one of the fractions of the legisla- 
tive authority, while the only question is its execution. 
The deliberation of this morning is conformable to the 
laws, to the emperor’s declaration, and to the interests 
of the French nation. What measure is now proposed ? 
The proclaiming of Napoleon II. I would not object 
to that course, but I must declare that, great as is my 
respect for the emperor, I cannot recognise an infant, 
or one residing out of France, as my sovereign. In 
such a situation, some old senatus consultum would 
soon be revived. We should be told that the emperor 
was to be considered either as a' foreigner or a captive, 
that the regency was foreign or captive, and 'another 
regency would be formed which would kindle the 
torch of civil war. I propose that the question be taken 
into consideration, unless it be of such a nature that it 
may be set aside by the order of the day which pre- 
judges nothing. -A factious minority has been men- 
tioned. Where is that factious minority? Are we, 
who’ wisli for peace, the factious ? I am far from sup- 
posing that it can be a minority which desires to reject 
a resolution which would close the door against nego- 
tiation, and which would tend to make us recognise as 
a sovereign an individual who is not in France. I 
move, therefore, that the chancellor do either proceed 
to the discussion, or pass to the order of the day.” 

Lncien . — “ If not in your opinion, I am in that of all 
the nation a Frenchman. The moment that Napoleon 
abdicated, his son succeeded him. There is, therefore, 
no ground for any deliberation. The emperor has ab- 
dicated in favour of his son, and we have accepted his 
sacrifice. But is he now to lose the fruit of that sacri- 
fice ? We want not the opinion of foreigners.. In re- 
cognising Napoleon II. we shall merely perform our 
duty. We call to the throne him whom the constitution 
and the will of the people have already called to that 
exalted station.” 

The next speaker was Boissy d’Anglas, who uas 
born at Anonnay, in 1756, and was an advocate of the 
parliament of Paris,’ and maitre d' hotel to Monsieur, 
now Louis XVIII. In early life he distinguished him- 
self by some literary papers presented to the academy 
of inscriptions. He was successively a member of the 
constituent assembly, the national convention, and the 
council of five hundred. He was named a peer of 
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Frnnro By Loui'; XVIII, ami aflcrwards by Napoleon, 
lie was some lime president of the convention, and his 
conduct in that situation cannot be justified. lie was 
president on the day in which his collenc^ne Ferrimd 
A^-as assassinated. lie uais the author of the prelimi- 
nary discourse to the ciinstitulion of the year 3. 

“ I foresaw," said Boissy, “ the difiicullj' which has 
arisen, but I expected that our decree of this inornin" 
would have averted it. That decree prejudjrcd no- 
thinpf, but it terminated the question. Have we' not 
had enoug'h of foreign war, but is it necessary to add 
to it the horrors of civil war? Let ns not divide mir- 
•clvcs. IVc accepted the abdication unanimously. The 
only thing now to bo done is to appoint n provisional 
government. 1 hope we shall he able to stop the pro- 
gross of the foreigners, but let us not risk the being 
deprived of the means of treating with them.” 

Lafin!niit:rr . — Napoleon abdicated only in favour of 
his son; and, unless Napoleon 11. be proclaimed by 
the chamber of pern.-, and by that of the representa- 
tives, the abdication is null and void. 1 have heard 
the voices of those svirrounding the throne of the em- 
peror in prosperity, who withdraw from it now that he 
is in misfortune. There arc persons Avho will not ac- 
knowledge Napoleon II, bocausc they wish to receive 
the law from foreigners, to whom they give the name 
of allies. Tlic abdication of Napoleon is inscpambly 
connected with the succession of his son. If his son 
be not recognised, he ought to draw his sword, stir- 
ronnded by Frenchmen who have shed their blood for 
him, and who are still covered with wounds, though 
lie maj'bc abandoned by some base generals who have 
already betrayed him. The emperor owes this to the 
nation. We have abandoned him once; .shall we aban- 
don him a second time? IVc have, sworn to defend 
him even in his misfortunes. If we declare that every 
Frenchman who quit.s his standard shall be covered 
with infamy — shall have his house rased, and his family 
"proscribed, we shall then have no more traitors; no 
more of those manoeuvres which have occasioned the 
late calastrophc.s, and some of the authors of which 
are perhaps Avithin these Avails.” 

• Tliis speech excited a great tumult, and universal 
cries of Order! Order! 

The Prince of lilssUjig.—“ Young man! you forget 
yourself!” 

Lamcllu — ^“You 'forget; general, that you .are no 
longer in the guard-house.” 

Labedoyerc. — “Hear me!” • i. 

Valence. — “ I will not liear you until you have dis- 
avowed Avhat you have said.” 

Labedoyerc. — “ It Avas not to you, Count, that I re- 
ferred” , : • . 
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Here the tumult increased, and the voice of I.nbe- 
doycrc Avas drowned amidst the most violent exclama- 
tions. The president, at length, covered himself, and 
tratiqtiillily was restored. 

Count Cormulet then arose, and said — “We arc dis- 
puting ahoiit Avords. The minutes of the chamber re- 
cognise (he .abdication of Napoleon. They Avill also 
reconl the claim of Prince Lucien. That precaution 
Avill .suffice to guard the rigliLs of Napoleon II, but at 
present he in out of France. To speak plaitdy, he is a 
prisoner. Under those circumstancc.s, Avhal does the 
public safety nnd the national independence require? 
The csjnhlishment of n provisional government, capa- 
ble of adopting measures for the pidilic safety.” 

After a protracted and (nmnltnous debate, Cornudet’s 
proposition Avns carried. The provisional government 
was nomiimlcd, nml the question respecting the suc- 
cession of Napoleon II. was disposed of by the order 
of the day. 

This inntfontion to the condition on Avhich Buonaparte 
had abdicated, alarmed and enraged him. AVhen the 
termination of the debate Avas reported to him, he 
broke out into a transport of passion, declared (hat he 
revoked his abdication, nnd proposed to march imme- 
diately on tlic chamhers, and disperse them by force. 

In this rc.solutioii he Avas confirmed by the movements 
of the inhahilanls of the suhnrbs, who had been 
AATought up to a pitch of madness by the intelligence 
of Nnpolcon'.s abdication. ' They hastily n.Bsotnbled, 
furiously vociferaliug, “ Vive VEmpercvr P\ It Avns in 
A-nin replied, that there aa-hs no emperor. “ He is our 
emperor — he shall he our emperor,” tlicy exclaimed ; 
“and Avoc to those avIio Avould injure or disgrace him.” 
CroAvds of them ran to the Palace Elystc, and eagerly 
demanded that Napoleon would put himself at their 
head, nnd lend them against his cnemice. On this oc- 
casion, Bertrand came forAvard ; and, in ‘his master’s 
name, (hanked them for the nflcctionate zeal which 
they expressed, and assured them that, if it should 
prove necessary, Napoleon would accept of their as- 
sistance, and confide himself to their protection, lie, 
IiOAvevcr, requested them at present to disperse, pro- 
mising that they should he called upon AA-hen their ser- 
vices AA’crc required. By this artful harangue Bertrand 
avoided committing his master— the chamhers could 
not-sny that resistance AA'as meditated, and the co-ope- 
mtion of the federates Av.as secured for any purpose to 
wliich their efforts might be subsequently directed. , 

The conduct of the fcAV regular troops ,Avho AA'cre in 
the capital was of more importance, as it indicated the 
sentiments of, the army. The soldiers, and even the 
officers, became perfectly ungovernable. . They insulted 
all who were supposed to be connected ivith the lead- 
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ing members of the chambers, and compelled every per- 
son, whom tbey;met to shout Vive 'l’JSmpere 2 tr I” The 
shops were hastily shuti the ; greatest alarm prevailed; 
and some dreadful scene was universally anticipated. • 
- On receiving fresh intelligence of the disinclination 
of . the . peers to proclaim his .son, Napoleon., became 
more Tnrions. He ordered arms and , money, to be dis- 
tributed to the federates,: who continued, to. crowd to 
the palace; aiid, mustered. all the little force which 
then constituted .his body-guard ; resolving to sally out, 
arid decide .'the matter by force. Many '.of bis best 
frjend.s, however,. earnestly besought him not to rush 
on his /ate. “ The glorious sacrifice of .theimorningi” 
they said, “secured, to him, the , gratitude of France^ 
and. the approbrition of Europe ; biit this impolitic and 
insane .proceeding could riot fail of being attended by 
the most ruinous consequences.” 

“I abdicated,” he .violently exclaimed, “I abdicated, 
in favour of my son. Have they proclaimed him, or 
will they proclaim. him? .'They break, their, faith, with 
me, and. tny resignation is' null and void'. Haye I;not 
the army;~have,I not the federates at my, command. 
Can Tnot. now crush them in an instant? And, shall ! 
suffer myself and my family to be. betrayed and ,de-: 
stroyed?” ' . . .. 

To this;it svas replied, that he might certainly accom- 
plish Ivis' purpose of dispersing the chambers, hnd that 
the, resistance rif the national guard would be insuffi- 
cient to oppose him; but that it was by no means pro- 
bable his power would last three days. “ Besides,” 
said one of his .friends, “ the peers constitute but one 
chamber.. You, know not Mhat course the deputies 
may, pursue. Indeed you have reason ,to expect better 
things from tliOm,'.'aiul their example will be speedily 
followed by .the peers; At least,' waif the residt of to- 
morrow’s debate;, and do riot, he guilty, of the injustice 
of violating the .independence of: the representatives, 
when probably you may have no reason to 'coiriplaiD of 
them.” ■ ; ' 

This , appeal had its desired . effect. The usurper 
started at, the intimation that he would riot retain his 
power three dap, and he appeared deeply to meditate, 
on it. 

“Well!” said he, after ri pause, “I will wait the 
event of to-morrow; bnt let them beware bori’ . they 
trifle with me, or. forget the terms of my abdication.” 

The night pa.sscd over without any riotous movement. 
Upwards of thirty thousand national guards were under 
anns, at their respective depots, and strong patrolcs 
paraded ovety Rirect, and behaved with the greatest 
firmness. Tlicy dispersed every group, compelled 
every loiterer to walk on, and arrested all who at- 
tempted to cause any disturbance. 


NAPOLEON. 

. , The.next morDing;the deputies met at.an early hour, 
and, after, disposing of the orders -of the. day, M.Be- 
renger; moved, that the prpvisiona! government > should 
be declared collectively responsible.'- ■ 

M, Defermoji immediately ascended ;the : tribune. — 
“ That the provisional government , slfriuld be-responsir 
ble' to.the nation,”, said hi*, /' cannot admit of a doubt; 
but in .whose name do.e's this government act ?: : Do we, 
or do . we not, acknowledge'rin emperor of the French? 
There is not a man .among us .who does not answer, — we 
have, an emperor in the, name of (Napoleon II.” 

- “Yes! yes!” exc1airaed..tbe majority of :the; mem- 
bers. !. 

’ “I am a representative, of the people; and; devoted 
to the interests of my country* My opinion is, , that the 
constitution should be our yal lying point. How shall 
we appear, in, the eyes of Trance and, of Europe, if, we 
do not, faithfully, observe ; our .fundamental laws ? , Na- 
poleon I. reigned in. virtue .of these laws. Napoleon II. 
is itberefore pur sovereign.” • , 

; “ Yes! yes!”’was againye-eeboed, 

. ,“\Then.it is.seen that wpirally, around our constitu- 
tions, and that we have pronounced in favour of the chief 
whom they indicate. to, us, it can no longer be said to 
the national guard that, we,. deliberate, because we ex- 
pect Louis X'VIII, Let ;us re-assure the army, which 
desires that our .constitution should bo preserved. There 
is no longer any doubt as .to the maintenance of the 
constitutional dynasty of Napoleon.” ; ' 

This .speech .was received with the most lively entbu- 
siasm. The, deputies all rose, and, w.aving their bats, 
continued for some time (o shout,. “ Vive VEmpercnr!" 

It was afterwards moved, and ordered, that the general 
emotion which had been manifested, should bo record- 
ed in the minutes. 

M., Boday de ja Mcnrthe . next presented himself; 
and the speech which he delivered will serve to throw 
considerable light on the .state of ; the .existing par- 
ties. 

“The abdication of the emperor,” said he, “siicli ns 
you have accepted .if, is indivisible, and cannot ho 
taken only in part. l yespcct my colleagues, but 1 
perceive, tlmt wc are .surrounded by a miiltifude of in- 
triguers, and by many who wish to bavcylip, throne do- 
clnrcd vacant, in order, to place the Bourbons upon if. 

— (Cries of No! no!) 

. “ Gentlemen, if the. throne should bo declared , va- 
cant, you may nnticipnfo tbc nb.soliito ruin .of France, 
This country would soon experience tbc niiscrabjc fufc . 
.of Poland.”—: 

(“And of Spain,” exclaimed one pf tbc. members,) 
“Tbc allied powers would divide our finest provinces 
and, if ibey assigned to the Bourbons n corner of the. 



empire! it n'otild still be in the hope;of. eventually ob- 
taining that last portion for.' themselves.'. 

' “ I appeal to the sentiments of all good Frenchmen. 
Nothing xan prevent me from speaking, the truth. I 
fear nothing. It is long since Fhave offered Ihe sacri- 
fice of niy life.' I will, now^ go , further, and i lay my 
finger on, the sore !, Ah Orleans ;faction exists*" .Yes;! I 
know;it.' It is vain to interrupt me; I Speakifrom cer- 
tain .informations , It; is, however, ; doubtful, whether the 
Duke of) Orleans would .acceptvthe xrown, or, if he did; 
itjWpuid, perhaps be to restorC it to Louis XVIII.” 

(“ liCt^n positively assert 'it,” said, a member.), 

“ I move that the assembly .declare■,and p^oclaim:thaf^ 
it recognises Napoleon II. for lemperbr of. the French.” 
— (Criek.ofyY^s^! .yes!)'. ' 

Several jmembersixow; delivered itheir opinions,. and 
M. Manuel ^concluded,, the;. debate jin, the, following. 
Speech;: ; ! . ' : ’ 

.“Gentlemen, on the question which occupies our at- 
tention, opinions are divided. Some think that it is 
necessary immediately to .proclaim Napoleon II ; others 
conceive thatpolitical circumstances require delay, and 
that .,the; chamber ought not to; explain" itself till tiego- 
tiatiqnsishall have,made us, acquainted .with our true 
interests.!, The powers who, have already once declared 
that they will .not treat, with Napoleon,, nor with jiis 
family, ,:zre ;not; likely, ;to„ consent that, his son shall 
reign. ■ Such (is the objection made. 

“ But:in thus publishing our fears before all Europe, 
in a discussion. which may be considered xs a real cala- 
mity, ;are we not! teaching, them .to require such a sacri- 
fice? ,Ia i.tinecessary, to enlarge on this point ? 

“ I wish ;to b,elieve..that:all! the members of. this as- 
jSembly have but one object, the salvation of the coun- 
try. But it. must not be dissembled that. France con- 
tains more. than .one party.) , .Would }'ou suffer each of 
them, to flatted itself; that your secret design is to labour 
for it ? Would.-you idesire, that, finxrder to determine 
your, decision, the different;, parties should, raise each 
their .standard; and. xollect j their , [adherents ? What, 
then wopld (become of thejeafety, of rthe country?, , 

“ Gentlemen, :since, this discussion has been opened,- 
it is necessary,' it .is' urgent upon us, to recognise Napo- 
leon II. as our emperor ; but, at . the same time, it is. 
propep.Ihat Franiqe.should.know.the motives which in- 
fluenqod ,pS|in, the nomination of ; the executive, commis-: 
sipn, ,and;tb,at, in, composing it of.j^ise and (upright- 
men, we designed to form a council ;of regency.'. ' 

■“ I will, finally,address. myself, to those who seem to 
think that political [circumstences require delay. I, will,. J 
tell them . that, this • .discussion, • has ; (sufficiently) -made* 
known . our firm resolutipp , to , do every thing hencer’- ! 
forward for France, and not for a family. If thcToreign, 


will , balance between one man and ‘(twenty "millions of 


men. ■ ^ v,: : , ,, 

“ I- move that ,we pass to thexrder ofi the day ow the 
following grounds : ■ 

“ I. That Napoleon" IT. is. become ,Bmperor; oF^the 
French by the act of abdication of Napoleon I, and by 
the. power of the constitutions of the- empire. ( 

“ II. That the two; chambers desired 'and. intended 
by , their decree of yesterday,- in nomin'atihg.’k com- 
mission of provisional government’, to as^'re'the nation 
a guarantee I necessary urider tberexiking xxtraordihary 
circumstances, for'its libertyand repose.” ' ' 

It was afterwards proposed; that h deputation should 
be sent; toi Buonaparte to communicate; this decision, 
i and jtbat the members of the provisional government 
should take an oath of .obedience to the constitutions of 
the einpirei and of fidelity to Napoleon IL This,' how- 
ever,' was opposed as unnecessary,, arid tbeixhamber 
adjourned. ' ' ' ‘ / ' 

; The. measures- thus adopted, by the chambers were 
rendered, absolutely necessary, by! Napoleon’s refusal 
to abdicate. except in (favour of his son'.i Had not Na- 
poleon .II. been acknowledged, Buonaparte would have 
revoked his conditional" surrender of 'the> crovvhi' dis- 
persed the chambers, and kindled ia civil -ivar; ori with 
all, the convulsive energies of despair,- have proldiiged 
the foreign contest suritil tlie-'capifahw^; reduced to 
ashes, and ;the whole of France laid waste,- But while 
the representatives avoided this evil, they ihcurred'the 
danger.., of another, apparently' as great.’- The' allies 
had positively declared 'that- they - would’ not -treat’ with 
Napolepn or his family.; Itlwas not probable, therefore, 
that they .would .enter into negotiatibns with an' execu- 
tive committee governing in'the>namd oftthei sorii'of 
Napolepn. They would ■natura1Iy;xonceive*’tbat Buo- 
naparte’s abdication.wakimefely-'designedi to 'ward off 
the present danger^ ■,and;:Sow,;the .'seeds of dissension 
among the allies. Under the nominal government of 
the child,- or .under th6 regencyxf the mother,’' the real 
power wouldi be Vested in -Napoleon 'him'self.' And; if 
Napoleon still (directed the-iaffaire' of France, -the rea- 
sons! for. war xontinued pfecisrily the’ same.' ' The world 
would yet ’have! to fear the consequence's of bis un- 
bounded .ambition.;. ■ The' ’allies' would ;have no. security 
against his perfidy; and their solemn compact; made after, 
the wisest delibefatioh," never; to' lay down 'their arlris- 
until Buonaparte' was effectually prevented 'from' agriifi 
tronbling tbri repose xf, Europe,: would .be Tendered' 
|abortive> • ; . ' ; ' ! , 

..-This -evil, therefore,- attended ' the decision of the' 
chambers to- proclaim; iNapoIebn II, that, there was:iiq 
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powers refuse to' acknowledge : Napoleon II, therri . will 
stilPbe time to 'come to a- determination, and f no ori'e 
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prospect of peace. They were sensible' of this, and 
the commissioners who were despatched to the allies, 
to enter into negotiations, were intrusted with the 
fullest powers to treat on terms most consistent ith the 
honour and independence of France, without limita- 
tion to any particular chief or family. 

It is probable, however, that Buonaparte’s obstinacy 
saved the country from the most aggravated calamities. 
Had he unconditionally resigned, and had the cham- 
bers appointed an executive committee to govern pro- 
visionally in the name of the nation, all the different 
factions would have taken arms, and struggled for the 
ascendancy ; and France would' have been exposed to 
the horrors of civil dissension, as well as to those of 
foreign -hostility. Or, had the firmness of the govern- 
ment repressed the factions,’ the commissioners who 
were sent to the head-quarters of the allies would not 
have been received. The coalesced sovereigns had re- 
solved to treat for peace only within the walls of Paris: 
nay, Louis XVIII. had becqme a partner in the coali- 
tion, and_the mouarchs had pledged themselves to 
_ effect his restoration. A secret treaty had been made 
between him and them, in which he had re-purchased 
the crown at the price of resigning some of the bul- 
warks of France, and levying on it heavy contributions. 
The' allies would therefore have pressed on, and Louis 
would have followed in their train. 

This open violation of their declaration, that they 
made war on Napoleon and his family aloPe, and would 
not otherwise interfere with the right of the French 
to choose their own form of government, would have 
excited a universal feeling of indignation. The whole 
population would have flown to arms. The war would 
have become national, and it would have probably ter- 
minated only in tbe utter ruin • of France : ori if a 
united people had repelled the innumerable bands of 
tbeir invaders, a militar}' spirit' would liave been re- 
kindled in France, and a military government estab- 
lished, which would again have shaken every throne 
in Europe. 

'S'he provisional government having acknowledged 
Wapoleon II, Buonaparte was deprived of every excuse 
for revoking his abdication. He therefore seemed 
tt^quilly to resign himself to his fate, and dismissed the 
fedeiates of the suburbs. But the mischief 'produced 
by the encouragement which they bad received on the 
preceding evening was not easily repaired. They had 
formed themselves into' regular bands, had procured 
arms of eveVy description, and, on the night of the 
\ 23d, they paraded the streets, insulted the peaceable 

citirens, and attacked some picquets of the national 
guard.' In one instance they even overpowered a con- 
siderable detachfnent of the guard; but, assistance 
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timely arriving, the ringleaders were taken into cus-' 
tody, and the rest dispersed. 

- The officers and troops of the line no longer indulged 
in violent conduct. Since Napoleon had confirmed his 
abdication, they had no plea for outrage. But their 
dark and ferocious countenances shewed that they 
were ready to obey the first signal for insurrection. 
Though they violently abused Napoleon for abandon- 
ing them on the field of battle, they felt indignant at 
his resignation of the thronevaud unanimously declared 
that it would be bis own fault if he were not yet their 
emperor ; as they were ready to rally round him, and 
defend him with their'lives. 

The provisional government watched these move- 
ments with the greatest anxiety, and, from their ac- 
quaintance \Vith Buonaparte’s ambition and caprice, 
feared that there might be some stratagem in his pre- 
tended resignation, or that he might yield to the 'evil 
counsellors'uho yet surrounded him, and endeavour to 
resume the crown. 

To such an attempt they knew they were unable to 
opjjose any effectual resistance. The Duke of Otranto' 
therefore waited upon him' in the name of the com- 
mittee, and, representing that his continuance in Pei Is 
kept alive a dangerous fermentation in tbe minds of all 
parties, urged his removal to some palace at a distance 
from the capital. Fouebe also hinted the propriety of a 
proclamation from' him to the army, acknowledging the 
fact of his abdication, and transferring the allegiance 
of the soldiers to the provisional government. 

With this request Buonaparte could not refuse to 
comply ; ’ he therefore set out for i\[almaison, after 
issuing the following proclamation to the army : 

“ SOIDIERS ! 

“ IVliile obeying the necessity which removes me 
fiom the Frendi army, I carry with me the happy as- 
surance that it will justify, by the eminent services 
sriiich the country expects from it, the praises which 
our enemies themselves have not been able to refuse it. 
Soldiers! I shalF follow your steps though absent. I 
know all the corps; and not one of them will obfain-a 
single advantage over the enemy, but I shall give it 
credit for the courage it may have displayed. 

“ Both you and I have been calumniated. Men, very 
unfit to appreciate our labours, have seen, in the marks 
of attachment which yon have given me, a veal of 
'(\hich I nas’tlie sole object. 

“ Let your future successes convince them that it 
was the country, above all things, which 3 ’ou served in 
obejdng me ; and that, if I had any share in your afloc-' 
tion, I owed it to my ardent love for France, our com- 
mon mothen 
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’ •' Soldiers ! Somu efi'orts mure, nnd llie conlilioti will 
he diKsolvcd. Napoleon will rocogjiu'sc yon hy the 
blows which yon ore nhont to strike. .Save the honour, 
the indopetidence of the French ! Eo the .same incti 
which 1 have known yon for these last twenty years, 
.and yotl will he invincible. 

(.Signed) “ N.woixos.’’ 

The members of the provisional government were 
by no means satisfied with this proclamation. It con- 
tained no formal ncknowlcdgment of, having abdicated 
the crown. On the contrary, it merely spoke of a re- 
firennif, which c.xisting circnmstances rendered neces- 
sary, but whicli might be only temporary, or might 
depend on the continnnnce of the circumstances which 
first occasioned it. The appeal to the nficclion of the 
French army also seemed calcnlalcd to keep alive that 
devoted attachment to Ilnonaparte, which had lieeti the 
source of all the miseries of France, and Etiropc. ^1 hen 
he spoke of having been cnlninniatcd, nnd of the fide- 
lity of his soUlicts to him being imputed to them as a 
■crime, bin intention could hardly he misunderstood. 
So far, however, as it contained an actual acknow- 
ledgment of his retirement, it answered some useful 
puqiosc, nnd the provisional government caused it to 
ho promulgated. 

It was now expected that Napoleon would have with- 
drawn from France, and .sought an asylum in some 
distant land ; as it w.as not probable that the coalesced 
sovereigns would treat with any goveritmcnt which 
might be established in Fnince, while his residence in 
•the country would he the source of many ilelusivo and 
dangerous projects, suspicions, and apprehensions. 

Had Buonaparte been nclualed by patriotic views in 
his recent abdication, he would have immediately with- 
drawn himself from the' kingdom with whose happiness 
his presence was inconsistent. But, tliough lie had re- 
signed the throne, and seemed to have rclimjnishcd nil 
idea of resuming it either by force or stratagem, he 
had not abandoned -every hope of ultimately regaining 
•it. Ho also imagined that, thougli he should no more 
-wield the imperial scejitre, his military talents and the 
■atlacfimcnt of his soldiers would induce the govern- 
ment to appoint him gcnpralissimo ; little rccollcct- 
•ing, how unwilling they who knew his character must 
he to intrust him with so formidable a pojver. He ac- 
'tually applied to the provisional committee, request- 
ing that he might he permitted again to combat at the 
-head of his troops, no longer as emperor, but merely ns 
•a general. 

This accounts for the reluctance with which he quit- 
;ted Malmaison, notwithstanding the hints .of some of 
-his .counsellors that he was yet too near the metropolis, 
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nnd the urgent entreaties of others, to provide for his 
own safety before it might he too late. 

Some of his old ininiMcrs had provided a swifi-sniling 
vessel, in which he might now have fled from Iloclifort, 
and sought refuge on the shores of Amcrirn, But, ns 
a contemporary writer 1ms justly remarked, “ It was 
fortunate for Europe that his indecision, and the longing 
lingering look which lie still cast on the crown pre- 
vented him from o.scnping while the opportunity was 
nflhrded him. Under the protection of the Americ.an, 
government, he ntight have maintained a secure corre.s- 
pondence with those who yet adhered to his cause, nnd 
would have been regarded ns a constant object of terror 
nnd alarm; the coalesced sovereigns must still have 
mnintaitied n tnilitnry altitude ; nnd, availing himselt 
of the first disnirhnnccs which occurred in France or 
ntiy other cotttitry, he woitld have appeared itt some 
itniookod-for mnhicnt, nnd renewed the scenes of dc- 
r.sstntion and blood from which Europe cottld he deli- 
vered only by the absolute destruction of his political 
existence.” 

In the mean lime, crowds of fugitives from Waterloo 
poured into Paris; nnd, ns (Iioir mitnbers ittcreased, 
their disposition hecame more obvioti.s. Titcir rage at 
Napoleon’s abdication wn.s ntihbittidcd. They openly 
expressed their determination to force him, even against 
his wilt, to appear once more at their head. Many tu- 
itiults occurred, nnd human blood flowed, almost every 
night, in the streets of Paris. 

These events were clearly traced to have originated 
with .some of the inhabitants of Malmaison. Buona- 
parte himself was not suspected; but (he rasii zeal of 
some of his ofliccrs was accused ; and it might be 
urged ns their apology, that, if they did not net under 
the orders of their former master, they knew that be 
would not have been displeased had their cfl’orfs. to rc- 
inslnlc liim been crowned with .succcs.s. 

Some of the mcmbci's of the government, therefore, 
waited upon Buonaparte, nnd urged, in , strong term.s, 
the ucce.ssily of his departure for Roclifort. Much al- 
tercation ensued, Buonaparte accused them of , vio- 
lating their promise to respect his person and interests. 

“ Could this,” he asked, “ be reconciled with their 
present wish to hurry him from the kingdom like a 
transported felon ? Was this the gratitude which they 
vowed, to banish him for ever from his family and 
friends, nnd drive him to seek a precarious asylum in a 
foreign and distant land?” •' 

These arguments were urged by the Corsican with 
more than his accustomed violence; ,and .the deputa- 
tion, 'in return, treated him with veryliltlG respect. At 
length die conference'broke up without any amicable 
result, and the commissioners retired, -declaring, that 
' *2 Z • • . ■ - ■ . , 
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if he persisted in refusing^ to adopt the measure which 
they recommended, they should immediately fake such 
steps as the safety of the country demanded. 

• This menace had its desired effect, and Napoleon 
soon afterwards despatched a courier to say that he ac- 
ceded to their request, and would complete the sacri- 
fice which he bad begun. He then set out for Roch- 
fort, with a train of ofiicers and domestics, amounting 
to forty persons, who seemed resolved to share bis 
fortunes. 

The chambers, in the mean time, had selected five 
commissioners, at the head of whom were La Fayette, 
and Count Ponticoulant, with B. Constant as their se- 
cretary, who were despatched to the head-quarters of 
the allies, to treat for peace. The interests of the na- 
tion w'ere committed without reserve to their discretion. 
The inutility of resistance was universally acknowledged, 
and the instructions of the commissioners were com- 
prised in one sentence ; to ** obtain peace on as advan- 
tageous terms as possible, without violating the inte- 
grity, or tarnishing the honour, of France.” 

But it is now necessary to revert to the military ope- 
rations which accompanied and followed the memora- 
, ble battle of Waterloo. 

On the morning of the 17th of June, General Grouchy 
had been detached in pursuit of the Prussians, while 
Buonaparte formed a junction ndth Ney, and attacked 
the' Duke of •Wellington. He obeyed his orders with 
alacrity, and .several skirmishes took place between the j 
rear-guard of the Prussians and the advanced troops 
of the French. Marshal BJuchcr avoided a general 
engagement with his pursuers, and continued his re- 
treat to Wavre, which he accomplished with a trifling 
loss. But towards the evening a serious conflict com- 
menced in the neighbourhood. , 

The French briskly oftneked the position of the 
Prussians, and, ns Marshal Bluchcr had despatched 
Bolow’s corps towards St. Lambert, and some other 
corps had also advanced to some distance, that part of 
Wavre, on the right of the river Dyle, which intersects 
the centre of the town, was carried after an obstinate 
resistance. Night, however, came on, and suspended 
the contest. 

The next morning Blochor reinforced the corps of 
General Thiclman, whom he charged with the defence 
of 'Wnvrc; and, to conceal his design of proceeding 
with tlic main body of the army to join Lord IVelling- 
ton at Waterloo, ordered him to commence a furious 
attack on General Grouchy, and, if possildc, occupy 
Im attention during the day. 

Tiiielm.nn accordingly advanced to the attack, and 
charged the enemy with such iinpetuinity, tint he Ind 
nearly succeeded in driving iIhui into a defile from 


which they were dehouclnng, taking all their artilleryr 
and forcing them to repnss the Dyle, which a corps 
had crossed atXimale to take the Prussians in flank, 
j The excellent dispositipns and heroic bravery of the 
j Prussian general, bon ever, did not long avail in rc- 
I straining an enemy equal in courage, and decidedly 
superior in numerical force. 

The adjacent village of Bielge was forced by tlic 
j French ; new corps crossed the river at that point, and 
the conflict was maintained for sevcnil hours in the 
centre of "Wavre, till the whole (own was on ,fire, and 
nearly consumed. At length the Prussians slowly evn- 
j cuated if, and the French, carrying the heights beyond 
it,’ pushed on to Rozierne, four miles on the road to 
Brussels, which they expected soon to enter, as tri- 
ump'hant conquerors, not doubting that Napoleon had 
completely defeated thd British army. 

I As General Grouchy was making his arrangements 
for marching on Brussels, and even calculated on ar- 
[ riving there befofe night, he received n message from 
Buonaparte at seven o’clock in the evening, ordering 
him to proceed as rapidly ate possible towards St. I..nra- » 
bert, and attack General Bulow, This intelligence 
startled him, for he had no idea that the Prussians 
could be in force in that direction ; on the contrary, he 
Supposed that he had been engaged with the whole re- 
mains of (ho army which had escaped from Ligny, and 
was entirely ignorant of the manccuvrc which had been 
60 successfully practised hy^BIuchcr. 

After a momentary pauSc, he prepared to execute 
his emperor's orders, when fresh intelligence arrived 
which overwhelmed him with confusion and despair. 

It was announced that the French were defeated at 
Waterloo; that the whole army was dispersed; that 
Napoleon was missing, and that all were flying in irre- 
parable disorder towards the Sarnhre. All tlioughl.s 
of ad^nucing to Biusscls wore now abandoned, and 
Grouchy b.Tstenrd to retreat befote (be victorious enemy 
should drspatcli nnj strong cohiinns on his flank and 
rear, and cut him ofl’ from rrancc. Buonaparte, with 
his ncciislotncd rashness, and calculating only on suc- 
cess, had directed no plan of retreat in case of n re- 
verse. Grouchy was ihcreforc left to make Ids own 
dispositions, without knowing how far he should coin- 
cide with the mo\cmcnls, or compromise tlir finfciy, of 
the Ollier corps of the rrciicli arm}'. 

Scarcely had he commenced his retroq^r.ule tnerch, 
when the Pnissiuns, inspired with frtsh ecnfidciire 
by the news from li'alcrloo, tnnied on tlwir pursuers, 
and nttaektd ibtm with the iitninst iiitpftnosny. In 
the first moment of surprbe nnd despair, the IVeneb 
wfre tinable (o 'Miui biforv ibrir nssail.inr'-. ?c»iraJ 
coloinus were ibrowii into confusion; n tirtmifit) 
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Boyontl Dinrtfit, tlm fury nf tlir pttraiiit iipj^nn to 
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xiith nlioiit t«vonty.(ivf‘ ilifitmtnl men ; litiviny; loxt foiir- 
fftn tli('ii''nntl in ilie nfiriir of ilm ntui tlie «li«a<i* 
trnii4 rctrr-nt by «liirli it wri<, (.iiccectlrd. 

Titt- pmnti IVencIi nrmy, in tlie mean time, conti- 
mii'ii ibt dK^rncefnl flight; siml even nt Me-<,ier('«, ivliern 
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were more Ktircr-fitiful, and, xvlicn Soult and Groticliy 
at InM formed a junction, tlicir nnited forces iiinoutilcd 
to forty tlinmand men ; Groncliy’fi troops Imd ictnined 
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*• Von Into bid to •tri!.;,;b- «ii!i privatioiii, but vmi 
bavr nippojtcd tbrin ■oitli fiiitltuilc, Imnunrnble in 
adtri'c f irti;!'.,', rfitr ibr b- •. tif a isiuMiinarx b.itilc, 
joti oiifr!,,'! nitb lifninm', to figbt i iiolber, teUiiig on 
ibe (»<il of I "'ttlr*, and toll of coiifidi nc'’ In \oiirroin* 
iis-iijdi ft, a* '0(11 a« of p< f' <-u r.nu'c in ymir efl'orts 
a-aii:-.! ptr-Mirnptiiisio, and pi rjiired i lumits, intoxicated 
wiltl tbrjr virfory. 

"Nt'iib ibo” •* *1 ntlnirni'. \ on tnhanred to support tbe 
brarc Unoli'’b. i*br> ere tii’iinlaining tbe li)(>'*l nrdtnniv 
fotitr>;! «)tb nnpat.xibl'd Crmiim'.. lint tbe liour v.'bicb 
ns.’, to dreide tbo ioiportrnit ‘Irtiggle li;i“ sinicl,', and 
ban ibenn vim v or to rempn r and to itign in Murope, 
obribir an aduntiurr, nr pcM tnmfiil'. mIio are tbe 
fiKiid* nf ordt-r. Tbe f.ite of ilo- day nas Mill tinde- 
ridrd, «bt-ii jnnnpjnartd i'siiin" frniii i),e fiire<-l nbirli 

ctiiifrabd vott from tin- rnemv, to aitarb Ins rear xtitb 

• * 

ll;M Conbii'ti, firniiu''.', and ronfidenre, vbieb tbarac- 
trrixv exprririirrd fiildieii, rc^oheii to avenge tbe rc- 
rer<e>. ibey bad i xpi rii need too dajs before. Tbt re, 
villi tbe tiipiditj’ of tliebliiing, you peneiraied bis nl- 
ready vaieiing rnlnmn>-. Notbing could stop you in 
tbe cart er of victory. Tlie em my, in bis despair, liirn- 
rd Ins nrtilbry upon you; but you poured ileaib info 
bis ranb«, nnd nisbing upon bini vilb irresistible fury, 
joti tlireiv bis battalions- into confusion, scattered ibom 
in all dircTtions, nnd put tbein to n complete rout. 

“Tbe I'uetny found btrnself obliged to nlmndon to 
yon leveral butidredn of cannon; and bis ni'iny is dis. 
solved. A few days " ill ruflice lo nnnibiltile (bese per- 
jured legions, " bo wtre nitenipling to coiisunimnte tbe 
slavery and tbe spoliation of the universe. 

“ All great coiiininnders bave regarded it ns impos- 
sible immediately to renew tbe combat wilb a beaten 
arm}’: you bave proved tlmt ibis opinion is ill-founded; 
you bave proved, ibnt resolute warriors may be vnii- 
quisbed, but that tbeir valour cannot be sbnboii. 

“llcccivo, tben, my (bnnbs, incomparable soldiers! — 
objects of all my esteem! You liave acquire ' .it 
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reputation. The annals of Europe ■will eternize your 
triumphs. It is on you, immoveable columns of the 
Prussian monarchy! that the destinies of the king, 'and 
his august house, will for ever repose. Never will 
Prussia cease to exist, while your sons and your grand- 
sons resemble you. 

j (Signed) “ Blucher.” 

From Beaumont the Prussians proceeded to Avesnes, 
where an obstinate resistance was made ; but the place 
was finally carried by escalade, and forty-five pieces of 
cannon were taken. The town suffered considerably; 
for the Prussians were resolved to avenge the horrible 
devastation which the French troops had committed in 
their country in former campaigns. And Blucher him- 
self was anxious to make the people sensible of the 
calamities which tlie inordinate amhition.of their chief 
had inflicted on every surrounding nation; — calamities 
from which the impolitic generosity of the sovereigpis 
had saved them in the campaign of the former year, 
but which it was now necessary to retaliate upon them, 
in order to crush the turbulent spirit which recent 
events had shewn still existed, not only in the French 
artfiy, but through the mass of the French population. 
By giving them an actual experience of the horrors of 
war, he adopted the only measure which was calcu- 
lated tp humble their national vanity, and to extinguish 
their military propensities. When Paris was first en- 
tered by the allies, the French had boasted that they 
had never been Jieaten, and that treason alone had 
rescued the confederates from complete destruction; it 
was necessary, therefore, now to convince them that 
they were a conquered nation, and to give them proofs 
of that fact which would not soon be obliterated. 

For these reasons, Blucher despatched the following 
letter with the escort of the garrison of Avesnes ; — 

“ To Major-‘General Dohschutz, Military Governor, ^-c. 

“.Sir, — I inform you by this letter that the fortress of 
Avesnes fell into our power this morning, and that (he 
garrison are prisoners of war. They will be conveyed 
to Juliers. It were to be wished that some troops 
could be detached to relieve the escort on the road. 
As for the prisoners, the officers ore to be conducted to 
Wesep, and strictly guarded in the citadel. The sol- 
diers arc destined for Cologne, that they may bo em- 
ployed in working in the fortifications. All are to be 
treated with the necessary severity. 

“ Bi.ucHnR." 

This letter has been censured, by some wriirrs, as 
too severe; and the conduct of llie Prussians, on their 
advance into the I’rcnch territories, has been severely 
tensured, as barbarous and inhuman. The perverted 


character of the French, however, and their egregions 
self-conceit, required the severest chastisement, to re- 
duce them to a temperature consistent with thfe safety 
and tranquillity of Europe; and, in addition to this, it 
should be recollected, that the excesses committed by 
the Prussians, in their progress through France, bore 
no comparison to the wanton and horrible devastation 
which seemed to form the favourite and studied em- 
ployment of the French troops, during their occupa- 
tion of Prussia. It is also a ■well-authenticated fact, 
that many of the atrocities which were laid to the 
charge of the Prussians were actually committed by 
the French, who, dispersed in their flight from Water- 
loo, became the objects of terror to those whom (hey 
should have defended; and pillaged, andeven massacred 
the -defenceless inhabitants without mercy. 

From Avesnes, Prince Blucher marched towards La 
Fere and Laon, at which places the nreck of (he 
French army was collecting, and which were on the 
direct road to Paris. Detaching a corps on his right, 
he took possession of St. Quentin, which had been 
evacuated by the enemy. 

Lord Wellington remained at Waterloo on tbe lOth, 
to provide for the accommodation of tlie wounded, and 
to re-organize his troops for farther operations; and on 
the 20th he marched thirty miles, to Binchc, where ho 
issued the following order of the day : — 

^ “ June 20, 1815. 

I “ As the army is about to enter the French territory, 

! the troops of the nations which are at present undOr 
‘ the command of Field-HIarshal tlic Duke of Welling- 
ton are desired to recollect that their respective sove- 
reigns arc the allies of his majesty the King of France, 
and that France, on that account, ought to be (rented as 
a friendly country. It is therefore required that no- 
thing should be taken, either by the officers or sol- 
diers, for Mhich payment is not made. The commissa- 
ries of (he army n ill provide for the wants of the troops 
in the usual manner, and neither officers nor soldiers 
will be suffered to extort contributions. The commis- 
saries will be authorized, cither by (he marshal, or by 
the generals n ho command the troops of the respective 
nations, incases where their provisions arc not sup- 
plied by an English commissary, to make (he proper 
requisitions, for ■which regular receipts will be given ; 
and it must be strictly understood, tliat they will tlicni- 
sclvesbo held respon.siblc for whatever they obtain in 
the way of requisition from the inhabitants of France, 
in the same manner in which they would be esteemed 
accounUiblc for purchases made for liioir own govern- 
ment in the several dominions to nhicb (hey belong. 

(Signed) “ J. IV.vters, A.A.G.’’ 
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These reguintions were so' strictly observed by Lord 
Wellington’s troops,' that, while the population of the 
north of France was exposed to’tlio almost unrestrained 
licentiousness of the Prussians, and to the' worse atro- 
cities' of their own disbanded and ferocious’ soldiers, 
the progress of the English army was not disgraced by 
one scene of unnecessary devastation or cruelty. ' But, 
on the contrary, France was indeed treated “ as a 
friendly country.” . 

' The British soldiers were necessarily quartered- on 
the inhabitants of the difTerent towns through which 
they passed, but they Tendered, themselves as' little 
burdensome as possible to their hosts. They punc- 
tually paid for every thing Avhich they required ; and 
many instances are recorded of their sedulous care to 
lighten the horrors of war, and to treat as friends those 
who resisted not their progress. The harvest was ad- 
vancing to ' mafurilj'. Their road often lay through 
fields of corn, where the path was narrow, and over 
which a friendly army could scarcely march without 
doing much involuntary injury; but the passage of the 
British troops was scarcely to be distinguished even 
here. ' Where the path would not admit of their march- 
ing in solid columns, they uniformly halted, and broke 
into files of three or two abreast;, or even proceeding 
singly, left behind them no other traces than the grate- 
ful admiration of the astonished peasantry, who had' 
been taught to consider the English as their most inve- 
terate foes. 

On the 21st, the Duke of Wellington marched se- 
venteen miles to -Malplaquet, the scene of the cele- 
brated victory gained by Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough over the French, under Marshals Villars 
and Boufflers, on the 11th of September, 1709. He 
there crossed the French frontier, arid imniediately 
published a proclamation, which, referring to the order 
of the day, as containing an explanation of the, prin- 
ciples by which his conduct would be guided, more 
explicitly stated that Louis was the ally of the sove- 
reigns, and that they had pledged themselves to restore 
him to his throne- ■ - ' 

“Head-Quarters, Malplaquet, June 21. 

“ 1 acquaint all Frenchmen that I enter their country, 
at the' 'head of a victorious' army, not as an enemy,- the 
usurper excepfed, who,' Is' the enemy of human nature,^ 
aiid'fvith whom neither p'eace nor truce can 'be main- 
tained. I .pass your boundaries to relieve you frora- 
the iron yoke by which you -are oppressed. In conse- 
quence of this determination, Idiave given the follpw- 
ihg ordere to my army, -and 1 demand to be informed 
of aiiy one who shall presume to disobey them.’ French-; 
meni know that I have a right '^to require that they 
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should conduct themselves in a manner that will enable 
me to protect them against those by whom they would 
be injured. It is therefore necessary that they should 
comply with the requisitions that will be made by per- 
sons properly authorised, for which a receipt will be 
given, which tlicy will quietly retain, and avoid all 
communication or correspondence with the usurper and 
his adherents. All those persons' who shall absent 
themselves from their dwellings, after the entrance of 
this army into France, and all those who shall be found 
attached to the service of the usurper, and so absent, 
shall be considered to be his partisans, and their pfo- 
perty shall be devoted to the subsistence of the forces. 

(Signed^ “Wellington.” 

From Malplaquet his lordship proceeded to Cateau- 
Cambresis, a' distance of twenty-five miles, whence he 
despatched a corps, under the command of Genera. 
Colville, to take Cambrny. The town was at first sum- 
moned in the name of Louis XVIII, but this being re- 
jected, a few cannon-shot were fired on each side, with- 
out doing much mischief. Night put an end to the' 
firing, when another conference took pdace between 
the general and the besieged; but this also terminated 
inelTectually; and the British commander, knowing that 
the circumstances of the allies would not admit of a 
regular siege, determined to attempt the reduction of 
the place at .once by escalade.’ ' 

The walls were in most places fifty-five feet in height; 
but this presented no discouragement to the British 
troops, who, taking advantage of some places where 
the ramparts were rather lower, attacked the town at 
four different points, at each of which they were crown- 
ed with complete success. The town was very soon . in 
their possession, and the garrison Vetired into the cita- 
del, with the loss of a hundred. and thirty prisoners. - 
- It must be acknowledged, that, on this occasion, the 
garrison did not make the resistance which was ex- 
pected, and, in some of the points of attack, the inha- 
bitants, who were not observed by the garrison, actually 
handed ladders to the British over the walls, and assist- 
ed them to ascend the battlements. 

Some depredations followed the entrance of the Bri- 
.tish into Cambray, but no more than were unavoidable, 
'considering that the place was carried by storm. These, 
however, sooii ceased, and the troops, did not disgrace 
the character which they had acquired for humahit}', 
as well as for valour. 

The town being in the possession of the allies, and 
the . citadel not appearing disposed to give much an- 
jiibyance, a messenger was despatched to ■ Louis ' to 
shasteh liis progress, and to give bim th'eboiiour of 
summoning and taking the place. - i ' : > ■ " 

*3A' , 
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On tlic 23(1 llic king nrrircd at 3lon';, and the next 
day proceeded to Cateau-Cambrcsis, from rvhicli place 
lie despatched an officer to summon the citadel of Cam- 
bray in his name. Tlic garrison obeyed the sumtnons 
and capiiulalcd : and the next morning his majesty en- 
tered Canibray, which the Duke of ITellinglon deli- 
vered in form to him as King of France. 

The inhabitants of Cambray were not at first easily 
reconciled to the usurpation oT Buonaparte, yet they 
had subnuTlcd without resistance, and, when some of 
his troops passed through the town to proceed to the 
frontiers, they departed amidst the acclamations of 
“Fire I'Empcrair!” But, on the entry of Louis, 
they cxhiiiitcd one of those instances of versatility 
w ith which the history of France abounds. As soon as 
intelligence arrived that the king approached thetoun, 
the young men of the most respectable families fonned 
themselves into a guard of honour, who immediately 
proceeded to meet him, while a triumphal arch was 
hastily erected at the entrance of the place. The prin- 
cipal young ladies assembled at the arch, and scattered 
flowers before the monarch on his way to the Hotel do 
^llle. The progress of the king had been impeded by 
cronds of people who flocked from all the adjacent 
villages to gaze on the procession, and welcome him 
back to his dominions; and, when he entered the 
city, the acclamations of the populace were so loud, 
so universal, and so rapturous, that it uas diffietdt 
believe ibm, not a fortnight before, the same people 
bad hailed with shouts ns loud, and ns universal, the 
troops who were marching to fight against their legiti- 
mate prince, and to consolidate the power of the 
usurper. 

The populace unfiarnrssed tiie hiug’s horses, and 
dr» w his earrirtjir in triumph to the Ttswu-hall. Tlic 
whole town was illuminated for two night*-, and, during 
that time, ilip squares, the streets, and the boulevards, 
wtri- filled wit!) groups, who evpre*snl their pleasure 
by songs, danc(‘s, and neclamations, svithout intcmi/s- 
Sion, T be wlu'b' population srenird tolm\e abandoned 
il'i'lf to n delirium orjin. .^iirb is the versatility of 
IV* mb! 

The following prorlnmalion, published r>{ Cambray, 
was wr-H calculated to allay the f irs ef those s»hf, 
Were of their fee* til »lef<'( tion, ant! to uafwbl 

t! e futnre df Mgns ef tlie ptiner who >v.a« r( turning to 
ll e {{.rrhe ef !iis ancestor’ ; 

!.*•( rs X Vfl{. r*! fit! I’d! m u Pi on r. 

" Tl.e t'stfs <'f r>,v- tjej-doc) at ta*t tqi-'i f'<TiJrr me, 

I } r-te'* t * h'T, tnj subjects t*> l!n or 

trit -t'r d r. wli.ch ! bad wsshrd 

t ' p’-esr-t/— i'd t luate’f a SKf, nd luvf {.rtwr-r-, ; 


the nllicg and the French armies, in the, hope that the 
feelings of consideration of avliicb Tmny be the objectf 
may tend to tlicir prc-scrvation. i 

“ This is the only way in which I have wished to' 
t,akc part in the war. I have not snflered any prince of 
my family to appear in foreignranfcs, and have restrain- 
ed the courage of those of my servants who had been 
able to range themselves around me. 

“Returned to my native country, I feel a , peculiar 
pleasure in speaking confidence to my people. AVhen I 
first . rc-appeared among yon, J found men's minds 
heated and agitated by conflicting passions, I^Iy, views 
encountered difficulties and obstacles on every side. 
'My government was liable to commit errors r pcrlinp** 
it did commit themi There arc times when the purest 
•intentions arc insufficient to direct, and sometimes they 
even mislead. Experience alone could teach: it shall 
not be lost. All that can save France is my wish. 

, • “3Iy subjects have learned by cruel experience, that 
,the principle of the legitimacy of sovereigns is one of 
'the fundamental bases of social order; — tbe only one 
upon which, amidst a great nation, a wise and rational 
• liberty can be c-stablisficd. This doctrine has just been 
proclaimed as tliat of all Europe. I bad previously 
j' consecrated it by my charter, and I will add to that 
I charier nil the guarantees which can Rcnrrc the benefife 
of it. 

“The unity of the ministry is the strongest that I 
can Oder. 1 design tliat it should exist, nnd (hat tin* 
frank nnd firm march of niy council should guarnniec 
all intercstfi nnd calm all inquietudes. 

“Some persons have spoken nf the restoration of 
tithes nnd feudal rights. This fnhlr, invented by the 
coinmnti eneruyt does not require eoufutniion. It will 
not be expf cted that the king Hlmnld stoop to rrfult* 
calumnies nnd lies. Tlio success of tlu' treason has too 
clearly indicated their source. If the ptirehasers of 
national property have fell nbinn, tbe ehnrlrr »}i(ttib! 
Rufiice to re-assure tfiem. Did I not myself propwe jo 
tbe fhnmbcrs, and cause to be executed, rale<. of stitfi 
properly? This proof of my nincrrity t* incotitfovrr- 
tilde, 

“ In the-.' latter timrs, my Rubjeefs of all rl.i»ses 
have given me unequivocal proofa of llu’ir bwr end 
fidelity, I vi isb lliem to know hov.' S'-Rsibly I Dej tin r*, 
and that it i« from ensong tdl IVenchmeti I fcbtU de. 
light to ehiHs*** those who ftfc to nppfoseb ray p<f«oo 
and my fim'ly, J wbli tn exeUide fr'^si tny pres.eer 
m ne blit ihoee whtye eejeSirity tv rritttt ,>f grief tr, 
IV.>nfe, nf:d of herrof to Enrejw , 

*’lt 5 tbe plot wbirb fl-ey cintfirfd. 1 pefrrjte I'-’j-s 
rf ti.v s'dijeftr tft bare fern mJstrd, sense j iidty, 

I prt — I wl « nevrr pren.-e.J m lam a'{ 1 r '-.je 
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can witness)— to pardon to misled Erenclimcn all that 
has transpired since the day, .when I quitted Lille, amidst 
so many tears, up to the day when I re-entered Cam- 
bray, amidst so manyacclamations. 

“ But the blood of my people has flowed in conse- 
quence of a treason unprecederited in the annals of the 
world. .That treason has summoned foreigners into the 
heart of France. Every day reveals to mo a new dis- 
aster. ilowe it, therefore, to the dignity of my crown, 
' to the interest of my people, and to the repose of Eu- 
rope, ,to except from pardon the instigators and authors 
of this horrible plot. They shall be designated to the 
vengeance of the laws by thfe • two chambers, which I 
propose forthwith to assemble. 

“ Frenchmen, such are the sentiments which he 
brings among you, whom time has not been , able, to 
change, nor calamities, fatigue, nor injustice made to 
stoop. , The king, whose fathers reigned for eight cen- 
turies over your’s, returns to consecrate the remainder 
of his days in defending and consoling you. 

“ Given atCambray, tho 28th of June, 1815, and of 
our reign the twenty-first. . , 

’* Louis.”' 

. i 

The troops of Prince Blucher,in the mean time, were 
continuing their march to Paris ; and the miserable 
wreck of the French army, undjir Soult* and Grouchy, 
was hastening in a parallel direction, by forced marches, 
to outstrip the enemy, and assist in the defence of the 
capital. At Villars-Coterets the two armies came in 
contact, and a severe engagement ensued, in which the 
French were defeated, with the loss of .six pieces, of 
cannon and one thousand prisoners. They were also 
chased from the road of Soissons, by which they, had 
hoped to penetrate to Paris. 

They then attempted to take the road of Meanx, but 
here they were opposed by Bulow’s corps, and repulsed 
with the loss of five hundred prisoners. They, how- 
ever, finally succeeded in arriving at the metropolis be- 
fore the invaders, and Grouchy brought with him. the 
greater part of the artillery which he had at Wavre. 
The Prussians continued to advance, and on the 29th 
of June had arrived in the vicinity of Paris. 

Lord Wellington halted at Gateau Cambresis, to 
await the arrival of the pontoons and some necessary 
stores; and on the 2Gth Ke attacked Peronne. The 
horn-work which covered the, suburb on the left of the 
Somme was carried by storm with a trifling loss, when 
the town surrendered on condition that the garrison 
"should lay down their arms, and be allowed to retire to 
their homes. On the 28th the Duke of Wellington was 
at St. Just ; on the 29tli be passed the Oise; and on the 


30th established hiipself with his right at Rochebourg, 
and his left at the Bois de Bondy. 

Having thus narrated the advance of the allies to the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, it is now necessary to 
glance at the proceedings of the provisiohal govern- 
ment. > 

The commissioners appointed to treat for peace re- 
paired to the head-quarters of Marshal Blucher, whose 
army had advanced one day’s march before that of the 
Duke of Wellington, and requested a suspension of 
ajms while they proceeded, to the head-quarters of the 
allies with pacific overtures. ' But ,to, this the Prussian 
hero gave a .decided refusal. They[represented .that 
the ostensible object of the war, no longer existed; 
that they, possessed unlimited po^vers, and were ready 
to discuss any proposition ; and that they were ready 
td give the most solenin pledges of the honesty of their 
intentions. But all proved unavailing. He would not 
agree to on armistice . for a single hour; but, on the 
contrary, asserted that he would only listen , to ( 0 ,ver- 
tures of peace , within the walls of Paris. They, then 
pressed him to state the object for which he, now fought, 
and what the allies really required. He would explain 
nothing, he would listen to nothing short of uncon- 
ditional submission and the possession of their capital. 
After much unpleasant altercation, therefore, they-der 
manded their passports, and proceeded to Haguenau, 
where the coalesced sovereigns had now arrived. 

The allied monarchs received ,them with apparent 
kindness, and the conferences commenced immedi- 
ately. The French plenipotentiaries related the events 
which had .recently happened in France. They stated 
that Buonaparte had not only abdicated the throne, but 
that the government was adopting measures to prevent 
his ever exerting the least influence on the affairs of 
France. Here they were interrnpted,by the demand of 
the British minister, that Napoleon should be delivered 
unconditionally into the.power of, the allies,/, This pro- 
position was received ,with mingled, astonishment and 
indignation; and La Fayette replied, that . Napoleon 
having voluntarily resigned, the crown, tliat he might be 
no obstacle to the welfare, of France, his person was 
under the protection of the national gratitude and ho- 
nour, and that the French people would never consent 
to commit an act of unexampled treachery. , 

The monarchs felt the impolicy of this demand, and 
immediately waved it. It was not, however, their wish 
to enter into any negotiations, or explain their real de- 
signs. They therefore delayed the conferences on vari- 
ous pretexts. In fact, they had determined to pursue a 
line of conduct which they did not yet think proper to 
avow. They had not only determined to restore Louis 
XVIIL if it could be possibly accomplished, but they 
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^veffe'fully resolved to humble the vauity, and" cripple 
the power^, of the French. The avowal of these de- 
signs would have excited a ‘universal' indignation 
tKrdu'ghout'Frauce, rind might have proved' fatal to the' 
projects of the ‘allies, aiid to the future 'welfare 6 
Europe. 

Two conferences passed without producing any result, 
or even* making the commissioners 'acquainted with the 
wishes and ' deiiiands of the; allies. ‘ jTliey feit that' a 
longer delay might be Tatal to theif'cbiintry, as fhe 
allied amies were pressing on to the capital with Loiiis 
ill their- fear. ' In' a 'third 'corifereiice, therefore, they 
urgently' required some nhvnattim {rom the allies, uiid- 
quivocally stating that no ' question was prejudged in 
their mirids, and that they were eiiipdwered to treat on 
every point relative to 'evefy thing- and every person. 
This’ appeal certainly'appeafed calculated to produce 
some explanation. But the objection was now started; 
that dt was' useless to enter iiito any discussions from' 
which ho decisive' result could follow,* because the Bri- 
tish* ambassador wiis hot invested with power to' treat 
with'the provisional gbvernmeiit. ^ ‘ '• 

-• •This’’ objection was fatal to all further proceeding^’, 
and' ’ the^ comraissibhers departed , ' entirely ignorant, of 
the demands .of the allies,- biit havihg receiyed a posi- 
tive 'assurance, that the foreign pbwefs made no pre- 
teh'sibhs to ihterfefe.with the fbrhi of the French go- 
vernmehfi”-’’ '' ' ■ *•• ' ■" ’ ' '' ' ' 

' - ''Paris;; m'the mean time, was more . tranquil than 
•covild ' have been' im%ined. Napoleon had removed to 
e 'fc'Ohsidefable distabfce,' 'arid the ihtrigues and tumults 
of his partisans ' had' subfeided; The measures of the 
provisional gb-vernmerit were 'firm' and ’ mbdefate.j and 
■thb diffefeht ' parties appeared to repose bh its wisdom 
rind ' patriotism, and awaited, in awful suspense,’ the 

^rbs^It of 'the contest. ■’ ’ 'V ' ‘ \ 

' Many' of'the' citizens seemed ; perfectly aware that 
Louis would return to his capital. Every offensive ca- 
ricature 'against bini and his family dfeappeared. Yet 
hb loyal exclamation's were heard in the streets, and 
no Tabtibiis tumults dis^fbed the proceedings of the 
cliairabefs. I The fepfesentatives commenced an exaVni- 
' rttitioif of Napoleon’s' addifibnaZ act, and proceeded to 
arrange,' "with perfect calmness, the principles of that 
constitution -which the feigning prince was to be rcr 
quired to 'subscribe; - -j - 

All parties were agreed in the confidence wbicli they 
reposed in the government; arid’ in their defefmiriatioD 
to resist the invaders. Thbse.wlio had been implicated 
in the various scenes of the revolution, and - in its last 
Cital’^ period,- naturally' trembled ‘at the’ declaration of 
the king, that' he would puiiish the' instigators of the 
pidtrilhe arniy-felt imeas\v because Blucher had' re- 
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quired as a prithary condition, that they should surren-' 
;der themselves prisoners of waf,'and because they' 
!dared expect no favo'uf from a monarch who had been 
jdriven from bis throne by their shameful defection:—- 
arid even the royalists began to fear that the cause'bf 
the allies was different front that of the monarch, since ‘ 
they refused every kind of explanation; arid altered; or 
'even suppressed, the royal ordinances, as it suited the' 
convenience or pleasure of any of the allie'd generals.’ 

. The Tortificatibiis which Buonaparte had begun were' 
now hastily completed ; the' remainder of the armypf 
the north under Soiilt and Grouchy arrived; other' 
troops -poured’in from the south; the national "guards' 
volunteered their services; the federates armed them- 
selves with avidity; and, if some of the citizens evinced 
much indifference, none openly denied the propriety of 
the measures adopted. - '* 

Whilst the government assumed a firm attitude, it 
neglected no means of averting the. impending storm, 
and procuring that peace which circumstances rendered- 
so truly desirable. ■ Repeated overtures were made to 
Blucher and Wellington to obtain an armistice ; and, 
on-'these proving unavailing, Fouche despatched the 
following letter to the Duke of Wellington : 

“ My'Lohd, ' “ Paris, June 27, .1815. 

“You have just illustrated your name by new vic- 
tories over the French. It is you especially -who 'can' 
appreciate the French nation. . 

, “ in the council of sovereigns, united to fix the des-' 
tinies of Europe, your influence and your credit cahrio't 
be less than your glory. / 

■ “ Your Iw of nations has always been justice, and 
your conscience has invariably been the guide of your 
policy. - ; 

“ The French nation desires to live under a'mbnarcb, 
but it wishes that that monarch should livy under the 
empire of the laws. . ■ . ' ! 

‘ “The republic made us acquainted with the extreme 
of iibertyl The empire with the extreme of despotism. 
Our wish now (and it is immoveable) is to -keep at an 
equal distance from both these extremes. ; ' ' ' 

“ All eyes are -fixed upon England. We do not 
claim more-liberty than she possesses, but- we do not 
wish for less. ' - 

“ The representatives of tbfe nation .are incessai^lj' 
employed on a civil compact, of ■which the component 
powers, ■ separated but not divided, all 'contribute, by 
their reciprocal action; to harmony and unity. 

“ From the moment this compact shall be signed by' 
the prince called to reign over us, the sovereign 'shall ■ 
receive the sceptre arid the crown from the hands' of 
the hafion. . , ■ 
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- “ 111 tlie existing'slatc of Europei one'of the greatest 
calamities is -hostility between France and England*' '’'' 

- “No man, my lord, has it more- in his' power’ than 

yourself to replace Europe under a better influencci 
and in a finer position, •' ■ ' .-i i 

/ . ' ' , “Accept,” &c.' 

, ' , , ; ; • ,:i 

To this letter no answer, was returned; nor indeed 
was it possible for Lord, Wellington to, notice it without 
deviating from his resolution to follow, up, ,as,a general, 
the advantages which he had obtained, and to .leave the 
discussion of every political subject to the coalesced 
sovereigns. He could not have- sent a reply without 
stating that it was the determination of the allies to re- 
store Louis to his throne unfettered, by any conditions, 
and to defend him against all who would abridge his 
prerogative. ; , , . , 

The Prince of Eckmuhl, as the head of the French 
army, likewise addressed , a letter to- Prince Blucher 
•and the Duke of, Wellington, -of .which the following is 
a translatmn • , , ; - v-il ; ' " , ;■ r. 

‘‘ Mead-Quarters, £ia Villctte,, June SO) 18\d. 

■ “My. Lord, 

; “Your hostile movements. continue, although, ac- 
.cording to their declarations, . the motives of the war 
which the allied sovereigns make upon us no longer 
.exist, since the Emperor Napoleon has;abdicated. , 
ttAt .the moment when blood is again on the point .of 
■flowing, 1, receive from Marshal the .Duke |Of Albufera 
.a telegraphic, despatch, of which I transmit you a copy. 
My lord, I guarantee this armistice on my honour. All 
the reasons you might have had to continue hostilities 
are destroyed, -Pecause .you . can have no other instruc- 
tion from your goy.ernmeht .than; thatiivliich the Aus- 
trian generals had .from theirs. . . 

“i. make the formal -demand tOjyour-excellency of 
ceasing all hostilities,, and that Ave , proceed to fom an 
armistice, awaiting the. decision of congress., I cannot 
•believe, my lord, that , my request will be ineffectual; 
you- Avill, take upon yourself a ^eat responsibility, in 
the eyes of your fellow-countrymen.' . r , . ■ ^ 

“No other motive but that, of putting an. end , to .the 
effusion of blood, and- the interests of my country, hate 

.dictated jhis letter..' , ; 

“ifjpresent .myself .on the field of "battle .with, the 
idea of your taleuE, L shall i carfy, the conviction o^ 
there coinbating for the most sacred of causes-r-;that of 
the defence . and ' jndepehilence ,of '.my ^ country ; , and, 
whatever may be ;the result, . I shall merit your esteem. 

’7".:; “Accept, my. lord,,,; ... . 

; The assurance of niy highest consideration,. ' 

, “ The MarshahPfince of Eckmuhi, minister at wai;.” 

16 . ■ ' 


■ Tlic heroes to whom Ihis communication Avas ad*.; 
dressed, returned no answer to its contents, 'but pressed* 
on to accomplish their grand object, and speedily ar- 
rived under the walls of Paris. I r. ; \ • 

The following- address Avas now sent up by the army 
to the French chambers . ' . i; , : ; 

Representatives OF .THE People ! ; , ■ . 

“We are in. .presence of, our. enemies. ' We swcari 
before you and the' world.to defend, to our last breath, 
the cause of our independence and the national honour.' 

, ,,“;It is wished to-impose the rBourbohs upon'us, but. 
these princes, are rejected by the immense, majority of 
Frenchmen. If their return could be agreed to, recol-. 
Icct, representatives, that you Avould sign the annihila-. 
tion of the army, which, for twenty year^ has been the. 
palladium of French honour. There are in war,' espe- 
cially when it (has been long conducted, successes and; 
reverses. : In our successes, Ave have appeared great 
and generous,, If, it is wished to humble. us in ourre- 
■yerses,.Ave shall know hoAv to die. . . - 
. “ The Bourbons present no guarantee to' the .nation. 
We received them Avith sentiments of the most generous, 
confidence; we forgot all the calamities they had 'paused, 
us in their rage, to deprive .iis of our most sacred-rights.' 
-Well! Avhat return did they make for this confidence.f 
They treated us as rebels and vanquished.: ; Represen-- 
tatiyes! these reflections are terrible, because theyiare' 
true. History Avill one day relate, what the Bourbons 
have done to replace themselves on the throne of France ; 
it Avill also narrate the conduct of the army, of, that 
army essentially national, and posterity will judge which, 
best deserved the esteem of the. Avorld,.*; . : 

, \\Camp at Villette, June 30th. . . ■ .' ■. 

•i-ii ..(Signed) ; "The Marshal. Prince of Eckmuhl,* 

- . minister at Avar.' ■- ' •• '■ - 

.“ Count Pajol, commanding the first 
corps of cavalry. , ' 

: ; . ,. ;i , “ Gount'D’ERLON, Commanding the 
.•.' . ' :.'-.-right' whig. ■ . ■ 

.•j;, .•-"- ■"! 'vV Count Van'd'amme, general in chief ; 

• , . ; s ' . . and fifteen other generals.” • . ■ r 

!’ 'f . 1 . ■ i'. '■ ' ’ , ■ ' t' * ■ 

;;; Addresses were also received from the national guards 
frpm.the federates, from the municipal body, and frpm; 
alj.the constituted authorities ; .all,breathing . a spirit of 
determined resistance against .the allies,, though many. 
'of .them- secretly Avished for the ■ restoration ;pf the, 
prince who was, following, in, the rear of -the, invading 
armies, •' ■. -. y-’ 

In these circumstances, .the chambers resolved to., 
make another exposition of the principles . .by which 
they were actuated, and the following proclamation was, 
■'*3B ■?’ ^ " 
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published, as an appeal to the courage and patriotism 
of, the people; 

' . ^ 

“Frenchmen I ,, 

“ The foreign powers proclaimed, in the face of Eu- 
rope, that they were only armed against Napoleon, and 
that they wished to respect our independence, and the 
right which belongs to every nation to choose a govern- 
jnent suitable to its manners and its interests. 

“ Napoleon is no longer the chief of the state. He 
has I'enounced the throne, and his abdication has been 
accepted by your representatives. He is removed from 
us. *His Son is called to the empire by the constitutions 
of the state. The coalesced sovereigns are informed of 
this;. and the war ought to be terminated, if the pro- 
mises of kings have any foundation in truth. 

“ While plenipbtentiaries have been sent to the allied 
powers to treat 'for peace in the name of France, the 
generals of two of those powers have refused any sus- 
pension of arms.' Their troops have accelerated their 
marches under favour of a moment of hesitation and 
trouble. They are now at the -very gates of the capi- 
tal, and no communication has stated for uhat object 
the war is continued. Our plenipotentiaries will soon 
declare whether we must renounce peace. In the mean 
time resistance is not only legitimate but necessary; and 
humanity, in requiring an account of the blood use- 
lessly 6h'ed,^will not accuse those brave men who only 
combat to repel from their houses the scourges of war, 
murder, and pillage; — and to defend with their lives 
the cause of liberty, and of that independence, the 
imprescriptible right of which has been guaranteed to 
them even by the' manifestoes of their enemies. , 

“Amidst these circumstances, your representatives 
cannot forget that they -were not. chosen to stipulate for 
the interests of any individual party, but for the whole 
nation. .Every act of -weakness will dishonour them, 
and will only tend to endanger the future tranquillity 
of France, While the government is employing all the 
means in its pou’er to .obtain a solid peace, or, should 
that not be obtained without compromising our honour, 
to rep'el the battalions of foreigners, what more advan- 
tageous to the nation can be done than to collect and 
establish the fundamental rules of a tnonarcbical 
and representative government, destined to secure to 
all citizens the free enjoyment of those sacred rights, 
which sacrifices so numerous and so great have pur- 
chased ; and to rally for ever, under the national co- 
lours, that great body of Frenchmen who have no 
other interest, and no other wish, than an honourable 
repose and a just independence. 

“Meanwhile the chainbcrs conceive that their duty 
and their dignity require them to deciare, that they 


will never acknowledge, as legitimate chief of the 
slate, him, who, on ascending the throne, shall refuse 
to acknowledge the rights of the nation, and to conse- 
crate them by a solemn compact. The constitutional 
charter is drawn up; and, if the force of arms should 
succeed in temporarily imposing upon us a master ; — if 
the destinies of a great nation are again to he delivered 
up to the caprice and arbitrary will of a small number 
of privileged persons, then, in yielding to force, the 
national representation uill protest in the face of the 
whole world against the oppression of the French 
people. 

“Your representatives will appeal to the energy of 
the present and future generations to renew their claim 
both to national independence, and the rights of civil 
liberty. For these rights they now appeal to the rea- 
son and the justice of all civilized nations.”’ 

Blucher, in the mean time, had proceeded on the 
direct road from Senlis to Paris, and, on the 30th of 
June, attacked the village of Auhervilliers, where an 
obstinate conflict look place between the Prussians and 
the French, who, having rallied under the nails of 
their capital, seemed resolved to defend it to the last 
extremity. The village was taken and retaken several 
times, but it finally remained’ in the possession of the 
Prussians. 

Had Prince Blucher followed up his successes, he 
would , next have arrived at the heights of Montmartre 
and Belleville, the scene of the principal engagement 
in the fonner campaign. But these heights, and the 
whole of the north of Paris, were strongly fortified, 
and could not have been carried without great loss on 
the pai t of, the allies. Sluices had also been formed on 
the little rivers Rouillon and LaYielle Mar, ahich flow 
to the north of St. Denis, and u Inch enabled the French 
to lay the whole of that part of the country under 
water. The obstinacy with which the village of Ariber- 
villiers had been defended, likewise sbfewed the danger 
of attacking Paris on tliat side. On the afternoon of 
the '30th, therefore, the Prussians filed off” to the right, 
and crossed the Seine at St. Oermain, to attack the city 
on the south, where it had been left undefended. 

Many of Buonaparte’s officers had remonstrated with 
bipr on the fol}y of confining his whole attention to the 
north, of Faris, which vas already strong by nature, 
and entirely neglecting the plains on the south. TTitii 
his usual obstinacy, he asserted that it wonld never he 
attacked on the south; but that, should the allies again 
penetrate to the capital, they vould advance on the 
same points which they had forced in the preceding 
campaign. It was only, therefore, before he set out for 
the north, that he ordered some slight fortifications to 
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l<i' eomnirnectl on (lio plains of Mciiclon, niul ihrcc 
n«rr sioror oomptofot!. 

Pltidior had no roonrr cmwod !lic J^oino nt St. (Jor- 
r.nin, linn lio ndonofd on Vrrr-aillcs : nnti, tK tlir 
rriMiclinttny had rapidly traiitn,pd thr city, in orticr to 
meet him nt thk point, a moat ohatinntcnnd naiijjuinnry 
contlict cnaui’d, 'Durintj the day, the loa-n of Ver- 
snilln: vrna nUernatfly in thf power of the I'niaaian'i 
and iho IVcnrh; hni at Icnjjth it w.n<: rvartinlcd hy tlto 
latter, and BUtrher snccocdcd in catahU'-hinij hi« rj‘t;hi 
vrinq; on the hcoqhte of ?d<Mldon, Id's left at St. Cloud, 
end hit rttrrrc at Vrr^aillce. 

Tito oppotitioa whirl* (he itv\ader>. met with wr.t now 
no lonqx r confined to tlie French army. Nninermn. hnt- 
taliont of national pmrde minqied with the trreip.. nf 
the line, nnd emnlatod their ctniniqe and dt'Otpline; 
and the rcder.ite>! furnhhrtl lioren thoiHatu! men. who, 
oclin:: principally as i-harp'lniotfr'*. and hejo" inti- 
matelv acepiainted with trery feature of the country, 
l)ar.is*srd the Pm^siftns incetsonlly, nttd c:iiisfd the most 
horrildf dcsirurlion in their Tntiht. The war nppetir>Ml 
to msnme a national character. 'Hie defender^ of Farit 
were not cxclusirely the parti'ant of Napoleon, or 
tho'C whose crimes had exposed thnii to merited pu. 
nishment. .Ml parlies, even the royalhts themselrcf., 
inditjoanlly rejected the nneondilional nilmiisaion which 
the nllicd {rcnemls demanded, and tmited in the tr-so- 
lution to defend thetnsfdrrs to the last exlrcnnty. 

I/^rd Wellington nnd BUielicr had tmt expected this 
opposition, yet, relying on the Mipcriority of thrir 
numben:, nnd the Jiear approach of powcrnil reinforce- 
nicntK, they fell no inclinniion to niter their pinn. They 
therefore ngnin replied to the renewed ovcrtiiros from 
the French, thnl they would only treat within the wnlln 
of Paris, or for the imtnedintfi possecsion of the city. 
Wishing, howcTcr, to fipare n needless cfTtision of 
human blood, they would not lead on their troops to 
an immediate nssnult, though this might now have been 
attempted srith great probability of ftiicress, but they 
continued filowiy to invest nnd Kurronnd the cnpitnl. 
They c.arricd the principnl outposts, nnd reemed in- 
clined to wait until tbo arrival of the mnucrous bnftn- 
iioiiK, which were hnstening to join them on every hide, 
should render further assUtnnee utmvnilin'g. 

While Bltichcr look np his position .at Mendon nnd 
.St. Cloud, Lord Wellington filed ofiT to the right, nnd, 
throwing a bridge over the Seine nl Argonlcliil, Kent 
forward a corps townrdfi the bridge of Neuilly. Paris 
wars now’ completely ittvesfed, for some small corps of 
obscrv.ation lind been previously stationed on flic iiorlb 
to rcfitrairt the excursions of the garrison, (md tnninlatn 
a communication with the troops which were advancing 
to join the allies. .Surprised at the cautious'prccccd- 
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ings of the enemy, the PnrisTans, who had expected 
nil iiimiediate nssatdt on the city, began to respire. 
Their apprehensions vanished ns suddenly ns they were 
raised, nnd they who took no nrlire part in the opera- 
tions of the tnmps, nhandoned themselves to their chn- 
raeteristir frividily. The i»romrnndes were ns tmicli 
crowded .as jn n lime of pence; nnd, nlllinugh the roar 
of theeaunon w.as inressniilly henrd, nnd long frnitis of 
the wounded passrd frefjuenlly through the city, flic 
iheatres were fdled esery rs f iling. 

Some ideas of npjirnaehiiig famine now began to he 
entertained, and Immense crowds ran to all the mar- 
kets. and eagerly purchased every nrliele of provision 
which they rniild possibly proriire. In a few lioiirs 
neither hreail nor meal could he ohinint d nt nuy price; 
hut the hniifes of t!ie greater part of the inliahitnnts 
svere fitted svitli provisions wtiieli they had liniight up. 
The next morning, hnwes-er, the city w as surprised hy 
the arrival of the nsunt supply, wliirli tlie iUnsirioiis 
Welliiigloii, with his ehnmrlerisiir bnninniiy, had suf- 
fered to pa's through the British ramp without impe- 
diment. 

‘•This measure,*’ saj-n nn interesting' wTitcr, “was ns 
politic ft'i generous. It ahewed that the ohjeet of tlici 
British commander wns the e.apturc of the city ; nnd 
not the inflicfioti of unnecessary misery. It disarmed 
the hostility of n linnirrons party, who, indignnnt at 
the incxplienlde conduct of the nllics, had nlninst re- 
solved to join tlie rauhsof the nrmy and the federates. 
It assured them flial tlie intcnlinnn of the allies could 
not be very formidable, wlien they lliiis relieved the 
di«-lrrsses of the plnre wliicli they besieged. The 
Duke of Wellington likewise prevented those Iniiudis 
and excesses which famine would have produced, and 
wlilrli would have linrarded the entire destruction of 
the city, or excited some desporate attempt equally 
fatal to file hesiegers- nnd the hesidged." 

On flic 2d of .hily, the contest was renewe'd; nnd flic 
Frcneli atlncked their inradcri' with such irresistible 
fury, flint the Prussians retired .in disorder. Versnille.s 
was cure more taken, ’and sevcral of flic inhahitniifs, 
who had, on the pj'cccding evening, hoisted the white 
flag, were crticll y inmdtcd, nnd one individual ^ was 
literally cut to .pihees. A similar, disposition was shewn 
hy nn infuriated mob in Paris, which tlircntencd the 
property and flic lives of some jicnlous friends of the 
Boorhdns,' who died cxp'rcsecd their loyalty' rnflior pre- 
maturely. ’ A proclnmritidn was, immediately .issued hy 
Prince Blnchcr, denouncing the most severe retaliation 
if those oiitmgcs did nbt'.immedintely cease. , 

• The PrpssihUB soon.ralliedj arid the French not only 
lost rill 'the ground wliicli'tbcy.had gained, hut were 
driven through the village iif l»y, arid under the ver)’ 
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^alls of Paris. ■ 'A grand council of \rar was now IieM 
by the French government, at which all the marshals 
and generals of division were invited to attend.' The 
question, of. a protracted resistance' was solemnly ar- 
gued, anddt was almost' unanimously decided that- it 
inust be fruitless. ' Soult (Duke of Dalmatia) and Mas- 
sena (Prince of Essling) spoke at considerable lengthi 
and urged pacific " measures. The latter observed, 
“That his defence of Genoa would give someddea-of 
his tenacity in maintaining a post confided to him, but, 
situated as Paris was, it appeared to him impossible to 
defend it any longer, and that he believed, there- were 
no other steps'to be takeni than again to solicit a .sus- 
pension of arms.” . : : . ' ‘ 

Other officers remarked, that, a suspension of arms 
had been solicited repeatedly, and as uniformly re- 
fused, and that they appeared to have no alternative 
but either to surrender at discretion, with the army 
prisoners of war,- or to bury themselves under the ruins 
of their capital. At length ibwas resolved, on the ‘sug- 
gestion of Carnot, that one battle more should be at- 
tempted, and, if the issue of that were unfortunate, 
commissioners should be immediately. sent to the allies, 
prdposing the surrender of Paris,, on condition- of a 
universal amn^ty, and the safe retreat of the army be- 
hind the Loire. • Should this he refused^ the army was 
desperately to cut its way through the enemy, and with- 
draw behind the Loire, while the provisional goveriii 
ment and the' municipal body should surrender the 
capital on the best terms which they could obtain. 

The sunrendef -of the city was now, indeed,' become 
indispensable, unless the' government and the army had 
resolved to expose it to complete destruction. The 
main body of the allies had reached the left hank of 
the Seine, where the city was unprotected; and they 
were in possession of the village of Issy, immediately 
under the walls. The first serious attack which they 
made would, in all probability, rendef them' masters of 
the place; or, should they fail m a first dr second at- 
•emnt, they would natiiiully return to the charge until 
tncy succeeded.' Their rear being completely ■ free, 
they could alndys re-commence tbeirnttacks with fresh 
troops, and choose the most favourable moment. The 
French, on the contrary, were obliged to be constantly 
on their guard at all the avennes of the immense space 
which they had to defend, and always -with the same 
troops, numerictdly inferior to the enemy, and exhausted 
by the forced marches which they had made from the 
memorable plains of Waterloo. 

When it was finally resolved to surrender the capital, 
a new ground of debate ' arose, as to the persons to 
whom it should be surrendered. • Foucbf- arid CauHn- 
court proposed that the city should be surrendered to 


Louis Xl’in.-, and argued that this would he the most 
probable method of conciliating. a , family under whose 
power it was evident they must return. To this, how- 
ever, 'Carnot -and Quinette strongly , objected.' They 
represented the good effects which had already resulted 
from the cautious 'mode', of proceeding which had been- 
adopted. By neither pledging themselves to accept or, 
to reject the Bourbon dynasty,- and by continuing to 
deliberate on a constitution suited to -the wishes- and 
the character of the nation, and which was to he offered 
to the acceptance of the prince who. might "ultimately 
be chosen, they prevented, the formation of political; 
factions, and saved the country from a civil war. - They 
argued, that a surrender to Louis would he -the signal 
for revolt. The army and the federates, who were ad- 
verse to the return of the Bourbons, would immedi- 
ately rise, and abandon themselves to every excess,; 
The safety of the city would be compromised, or pro- 
bably the enemy from without and the rebels within 
would unite to reduce it to ashes. They added, that 
the offer to surrender in the name of Louis would be 
rejected hy;the allies, who were still bombarding many 
fortresses which had displayed the white flag. . Finally,' 
they professed that they could not yet discredit the 
promises of the allied sovereigns .to respect their inde^i 
pendencej.that, if- they finally submitted to the Bour- 
bons, they.might, by delay, extort some concessions in, 
favour of liberty, and that, at' all events, it would, ;be 
more conciliating to invite them back when their deli- 
berations were free, than to recall them as the only 
method of' eluding the destruction -with which the capi- 
tal was now menaced. . • ' 

Grenier seemed at a loss which party to espouse, but 
at length he decided in favour of Carnot and Quinette, 
and it was determined to offer the sarrender of the city 
as a mere military transaction, without reference to any 
political question ' ' 

The action commenced at an early hojur on the morn- 
ing of the. 3d, and the troops who were' not yet ap- 
prised of the' resolution of- the government; fought with 
all the fury of despair. They Were repulsed; , however,' 
at ever}', point, and pursued to the very gates of Paris. 
The ramparts, and the windows and (ops of the houses 
near the walls, were crowded with spectators, ' wlio 
viewed with unutt'etable agony this last struggle for 
the safety of the capital. Some persons ventured over 
the bridge of Jena in their carriages, but they were 
immediately requested' to alight, and their equipage* 
were put in requisition .to convey' the wounded to 
Paris. ■ ' ' ' • 

' No sooner were' the French seen to give way; and the 
gate.s to become' crowded with tlic fugitives and the 
wounded, than many of the spectators fled ■ from lh5 
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jainpnrts, nnd pprCaJ tlio rcporl that tlicir rountrynicii', 
were flying:; tliat the Prussians, fliislintl with victory,' 
and eager fort'cvcnge, Arcrccloscly pursuing' tlrcinV aiVdj 
were nctually, entering: the gates’ with’ them. 
Had it not been for the firmness of thc ndtio’nal'gnards,; 
this report would' have occasioned the most dreadful; 
-Rcencs of confusion and pillage. ■ * '! 

• The public consternation was, however, relieved by 
the Suddcti censjing of the firing about 'two o’clock In 
the' afternoon; As soon ns the governmciit perceived 
that;thc engagement n-as taking an rinfrivOurnblc turn, 
they despatchbd a herald to the allied gohcrals, de- 
manding a Blispension of arms for a few hours, wlnle 
coniniissioncts could be appointed to treat respecting 
the surrender of the city. To this "Wellington and Tlu- 
chcr consented;. and the commissioners, nnmbd !»y the 
COmmanders-in-chief, of the respective armies, imme-: 
dintoly met at . >St. Cloud. The conference Vvns carried 
on in. the favourite palace of Buonaparte ; and, in the 
very chamber which Itad so often Teett the Beene of 
■ discussion for the destrnclion of England and the 'sub - 1 
jugation of Europe, British aiid Prus'^ian commissioners 
were now. negotiating for liie surrender bf.‘Pnris, and 
the final overthrowof French ambition; , ' 

The negotiatioi\s \Vero chterc'd into with carttbstrte.ss 
on both sides. The allied' genends were e.agor to ob- 
tain po.sscssion of Paris, before llic violence of faction, 
or llie fury of de.spair, had commenced iut ruhi, or 
compelled tlicin to join ih’tlic work of dc.stfucliou ; and! 
the French were •eager to bring the negotiation to a 
close, before their city was'earried by assault. 

The following convention was thcrcibrc soon arranged, 
and signed by the respective commissioners : 

. , “ This day, thc'3d of July, 1815, tlie commissioners 
named by the comihanders-in-cliief of the re.spcclive 
armies, that is to say, the Baron Bignon, holding the 
portfolio of foreign affairs; the Count Guillemont, 
chief of the general stafi’ of the French army; the 
Count- de Bondy, prefect of -the dcpartmciit of the 
Seine, being furnished with the full powers of his Ex- 
cellency the Muashal Prince of Eckmuhl, coinmandcr- 
, in-chief of the French army, bn one side; and Major- 
general Baron Muffling,' furnished with the full powers 
of Marshal Prince Blucher, commahder-in-chiof of 'the 
Prussian army; and Colonel ITervey, furnished wlfivtlie 
full powers of the Duke of Wellington, coirimander-iri-'- 
chief of the English army, bn -the other' side,' have 
agreed to the following.articles ; ' ' ' 'i 

■“ J. Tliere shall be a suspension of. ai^ms between the 
allied armies coriimanded; by Prince Bltfclier and tlie 
Duke of Wellington, and the French arniy-undei’ the 
walls of. Paris. ’ •' ■- ; . 

“IT. The French army shall put itself, in march to- 
■ 16. ■ 


SURRENDER OF TARIS. 

j'morrow, • Id take up apposition behind the Loire. Paris 
iHtftlf’hb completely evacuated in three days; and the 
[•movement behind the Loire shall'Pbe effected' b'ithin 

eight days'. ■ ■ ' ' ' • . . ' 

! 'i:*'-!!!;' The' Frcncli army shall take tvith it all its ma- 
'tcricl, ficld-nrfillory, niilitary-cheiit, horses, and' prb- 
pert}' of regiments, without 'exception. All persons 
i hblbnging <6 tlic depots shall also be removed, as well 
ns those'bclonging to’ the different branches of the 'ad- 
iniiiislrhfion which belong to Ihb army. • 

' “ IV. Tiio sick and wounded, and tbc medical officers 
whom it may be necessary to leave with fbeni,' arc 
■placed 'nndcr the special protection of the commanders- 
‘in-ebieir of tlie English and Prassinn armies.' ' ’ 

“V. The military, and those holding employments to, 
whom tlie foregoing article relates, shall be at liberty, 
immediately' after tlioir recovery,' to rejoin the corps tb 
which they belong. • 

- -“Vl. Tlie wives and cliildrbn of all individuals be- 
longing to the Frcncli army, ^mll be at liberty to fe- 
mnin in Paris. The wives shall be allowedi to quit 
'Paris ' for the purpose of rejoining the ni-my, aiid to 
carry with them tlieir property, and that of ’their hus- 
bands. 

• “VITi Tlie officers of the jinc employed with the 
Pedcrcs, or with' the' tirailleurs of tbc national guard, 
may cither join the army, of return to their homes, or 
the places of their birth. 

" VIII. To-morrow, the 4th of July, at mid-day, Sf. 
Denis, Sf. Onen, Clichy, and Neuilly, shall be given up. 
The day after to-morrow, the Stli, at the same- htiiir, 
Montmartre shall be given up. The third day, the 
6th, nil tho barriers shall be given up. 

“ IX. Tlie duty of tlie city of Paris shall continue to 
"be done by tbc national guard, and by the corps of the 
municipal gens-d’afhierie. 

“X. The commanders-in-chief of the English and 
Prussian armies engage to respect, and to rriakb those 
under their command respect, the actual authorities, so 
long as they shall exist. , ' 

“XI. Public properly, with -the exception of that 
which relates to war, whether it belongs to the gbyern- 
ment, or. depends upon the municipal authority, shall 
be re.s'pecled ; and the allied powers will not interfere 
in liny manner with its administration and ma'riage- 
merit." - ■ ‘ 

■' '“Xill. Private persons and property shall be equally 
respected. ' The inhabitants, ’ and in general' all ’ ihdiy i- 
diials who sliall be in the capitali sTiall continue to en- 
joy theif fights and liberties, without being disturbed 
of called to account j either as .to tlie situations .which 
thfi 3 ' 'hold,''br may have held, or as to their icbnduct of 
political opinions. 

*3 C 



' —1 SMoijoj SB SBM uouBUiEpoad siqx ‘uSisJ 

<Jj SBM oqAv Bouud aq; pus ‘luaruaJaAoS jo uuoj aqj jo 
8UU3} anScA isoui aqj n; “utquads inq f Xquimann pnc 
3DE9d oj suaziqo aqj Suijjoqxa pus ‘paaquoss aq ?ou 
ppiOAi aauBJX JO S)S3i9^ui ;saJE3p puE sapjaqii aqn^q? 
uoipuuoD jjaqj pua ‘saqis aq; jo sasiuiojd aq; ui aouap 
-qaoD ajaq; SajpassB uibSb i iCqa aq; jo japuajjns aq; 
UI maq; paaaanqut puq qaiqav saAijotn aq; Sni;B;s ‘uoi; 
'EiUBpoad E paqsqqnd ;uauiujaAo3 |EHOisiAOjd aqx 

•saqsiM. Jiaq; jo 

uoissaadxa Bnon;[ntnn; ^ub ;noq;iM ‘;tnsai aq;’ pa;iBAVE 
uoi;B[ndod aq; jo ssBin ;EaaS aq; puE ‘puini XjaAa jo 
uoissassod qoo; .‘joa;uoo o; aiqEun jaq;aSo;[E'AVou aaa/A 
^aq; qajqM sjnaAa o; aauajaj;ipnj he pnB ‘;uaniuJaAoS 
aq; jo wopsiM aq; ho aaoEiiaa y •Hjn;aa; siq ioj qsiAv 
E ssaadxa o; pjEaq aaioA ai^uis e ^[aDjEOS seai sub<j 
JO s;aaa;s aq; ui jou ‘qojEUOiu aq; jo uoi;BJo;saa aq; 
;b pa;uui uaAa ao pasodoad saaquiEqa aq; jo aaq;ia hi 
aaquiam auo ;ou ‘nopisoddo j[e qsnaa o; pus auoaq; aq; 
uo tuiq a;B;sniaj o; aa;aEnb /faaaa uioaj Suiua;sBq aaaai 
saaipjos jq uoqjiui H iC[aEan puE ‘sapui iC;HaM; uiq;iAV 
paAiajB pEq 3aiq aq; qSnoq;jB — f X;ia aq; jo uoissassod 
aqB; o; ;noqE aaaav sdooa; iiSiaaoj aq; qSnoq;[y 

•aauiad 

pB;Daja aq; o; pa;Hasaad aq o; sea\ qaiqM uoi;n;i;suoD 
aq; uo suopEaaqqap aiaq; panupuoa saAi;B)Hasaadaa aq; 
‘sjaB^j JO uoi;E[n;idED aq; ‘aaAOAvoq ‘SuipuB;sq;iAv;ojyj . 

•paHan;aa ;ou seav aaij aq; pus ‘Hoi;nDaxa 
P!P ‘^I31Bun;joj ‘;nq : suBjssna(j aq; jo s;sod 
*;no aq; uo paag i([uo;uBAj. puB „ j j „ 

JO uonBniB[a3B a;ijno4Ej aiaq; q;iAi a}E aq; jiiaa s;uain 
-iSaa aaq;o aq; jo auiog ’SJapEAUi aq; jo uoi;aiu;sap 
aq; Xq aasaSsip aiaq; aAaia;aa o; paSuo[ Xaq; qaiqAv 
q;iAV ssanaa.oEa aq; pute ‘;|aj Xaq; qoiqAv uogEaggaoni 
aq; paAvaqs SAVoaq aiaq; ho Sunq qoiqAV uioo|S snoiaoaaj 
aq; ;nq SpaoM e 3aiaa;;n ;noq;iAv sqanqns aqi qSiioaq; 
paqoaBui paunS [Biaadoij aq; jo s;uauii3aa aqx ’jEjidEa 
aq; a;EnDEAa o; usSaq avoh sdooa; jo saipoq jBaaaag 

•X;p aq; paABS aaoui 
aano pus ‘s;aEpEssE aq; pasaadsip ‘aaaoj Xq Xpaad poB 
sai;Eaa;uaiCq iC[HBd ‘puE ‘aoEiEd aq; o; anuaAE XaaAa aoaoj 
;BajS utpajdnaao ‘aaAaMoq ‘paEUo {euoi;bu aqx 'saijjB 
aiaq; puE suoqanog aq; ;suib3e aauBaSuaA 3uiq;Baaq 
‘suESj;jE puB saaipps q;iAi pagg Xppaads aaaA^ saasiibs 
SoianoqqSiau aq; [[b poB ‘sdooa; aq; jo aDuf!;sissB aq; 
o; .paua;SBq sa;Eaapaj aqx ’adEosa ;ou pinoqs ;iqEqui 
o; papuajHi sinox qaiijAv ;Bq; ‘pa^oa;sap X{uo;nBAv uaaq 
pBq aaE[Bd spjjBdBaong; aauis ‘;Bq; paniiuaa;ap ‘saiaaj 
"iPH.l P^^^op puE ‘aauajoiA aiaq; pasBaaaui 

pHE pauogauBs sjaatgo aq; jo iCuBui JXanj qsaaj q;iA\ 
sdooa; aq; paaidsni aana3q[a;ui siqx ‘saoEpd a;unoAEj 
SjUoajodB^ JO auo ‘hosieiujbj^ pananq pire paqaES puq 
sHBissna^j aq; ;Bq; pa)jodaa seav ;i Suiuaoui ;xan aqx 1 

Q6I 


■ _ i,*aoi;3nj;sapnn6jj panosaa SEAV X;paq; 

puB ^paAvBiaAo aaaAv spuEq /Cjo;oBJjaa aq; ;onpuo3 <pauint 
••aa;ap aiaq;' /fq puB isnoAzapuaa jo sa3E[d aAgaadsaj 
aiaq; ;b pa|qinassB vCppaads suaznja painaE pUEsnoq; 
iC;iiqx •ssauuiag iCaBjduiaxa ;soiu q;iAV pa;aE paunS jEnoi; 
-EH aq; ;nq i aiqE;iAani pajBaddB uo;;3na;sap s;i ‘a.uii; 
auios joj ‘puB : s;uB;iqEqHi papinSsiui uavo s;i uioaj sai; 
-loiBfBa jnjpEaap aaoiu aajjns d; ‘aSBa;no uSiaaoj jo auaj 
aq; uiojj paaaAi[ap ’aaaAVjC;ja aq; ji se pauiaas avou ;i 

•pa;aadsns ifaq; uioqAv ano iCaaAO uo 3uijg 
X[uo;uEAV ‘saaBubs aq; hi pus saSpiaq aq; * uo paiquias 
-SB puE ‘siujE aiaq; UAvop ^e} o; pasnjaa ^pAgisod iCaqx 
*si[odoa;ain aq; aapuaaans o; paaaSs paq oqAv asoq; 
uo iCanj ]jnj aiaq; aSaEqasip o; paAjosaa pauiaas ;nq 
‘ifuiaiia aq; uo aSsa aiaq;'';uaA ;oa pip ifaqx 'snoaaSaBp 
aaom puE snon;inuin; aaoui ;aiC aaaAv sa;Eaapaj aqx 
/anajarfifig^'j aai^ „ jo saiia snoianj aiaq; 
UI uiof o; pasnjaa o'qAv ;[b q;Bap ;uE;sni q;iAv pauajaaaq; 
poB ‘uoguaAHoa aq; ui pauaaauoa iiaaq puq pasoddns 
iCaq; uioqAv udsaad XaaAa ■ pa;}nsni oqAv ‘saajpjos pa;E 
-laqani q;iAv papAvoaa aaaAv s;aaa;s aq; ‘q;p aq; jo a[oqAi 
aq; ,ouianpi'‘;nq J/C;ia aq; a;EnaEAa o; uogom ui saAjas 
4-Hiaq; ;nd o; uuSaq s;nauiiSaa ;naaaj}ip aq; puE ‘uoguaA 
-uoa aq; igjnj o; apaui avou aaaav sno;;BaBdaa({ ’pasBaa 
Xuiaua aq; uo sqDB;;B ajaq; puE ‘sdooa; aq; ^q' ;iaj 
Xj[BnpBaS SEAV saoi;B;uasaadaa asaq; jo jC;aiadoad aqx 

■ . ' ' •jCa;unoa aiaq; o; aiquaaiAaas aq' 

;a,C ;qSjui pus ‘XoiaUa aq; o; ;Hoaj ajqspiuiaoj e juasaad 
uieSb p[noAv Xaq; ‘pjaa;uai'aiaq; pB q;tAv a’aiox aq; pniq 
•aq Suiagaa ;Bq; ;nq 5i(;jo aq; jo X;ajBs aq;'aa2uBpoa- 
;q"iui pun ‘asodandi pboS on ;3ajja'pinoa ;Dnpuba;uas 
-aad aiaq; ;Bq; Juiaq; o; ajqBanouoq ;soui seav papnpuoo 
uaaq puq qaiqAv uoguaAUoa aq; ;Bq; pa;Uasaadaa iCaqx 
— -'jCjUp aiaq; o; sdooa; aqtqiEaaa.o; suogaaxa ;5a;Eaa3 
aq; apBui ‘auii; oEaui aq; ui ‘saaDigo aoiaadns,aqx 

■ • ‘aiqissod sb paqspooiq apiij 

SB q;tAv >j3B};Bioq; Siiijjadaa q;tAv saApsmaq; pa;ua;noa 
/Caq; ‘assaa j([ipaads ■p[noAV 'saSoaino asaq; ;Bq; saaaigo ' 
qaiiaax aq; Jo aaiiEanssU aq; q;iAv pagsgns ‘puB i uoiSoid 
-xa siq; aoj paandaad'uaaq pBq'sai|jB aq; ;n2 ’sjqSiaq 
aq; jo [eababs uioaj aag o; panuguoa uohubo aq; :fEp- 
Suipaaaans aq; puu ;q2iu aq; “uianp pun Jifanj pauim 
-aa;ap ;soui aq; q;iAv uiaq;i paq3E;;B pun ‘sai[[B aq; jo 
s;sod-;no aq; uo saAjasuiaq; pa;E;jdi3aad uaAa SHOiiE;;Bq 
paaAag 'saaiiSiaaoj jo spiinq aq; o;iii aauBaj[ jo \e; 
-idua aq; pai(Ea;!aq iubSe. qaiqAv uoguaAuoa n ;oadsaa ;ou 
pjnoAv j(aq; ;Bq; paaEpap iCaqx •Hoi;EuSipui ajqEuaaA 
-oSun ;soui aq; iCq papaaoans ‘uiaSBqa q;iAV pauqaqAv 
-JOAO aaaAv Xaq; ‘ai2.oiu;s aaqjanj Aib ;noii;iAv paaapuaa 
-ans_aq o; seav X;i 3 aq; jnq; ‘aaojaaaq; ‘pauaBaj pnq iCaq; 
uaif^Y ’saapBAHi s;i uioaj siaE,£jo aouBaaAi(ap aq; q;iAv- 
aauaisixa uavo aiaq; pagi;uapi'pEq pun ‘piiajap aa2uo| 
OH .ppioa jCaq; qaiqAv jf;ta EiuopaBqB o; sjuaauaS aiaq; 


•Airav HOMSHd aHx SLO auiiiHVdaa . . ' 



sMopiM Jiaqj iCq pajtnbaj aq» pa? ‘siaipps puc 

siaa^b aq^ o? anpspieAvai aq; — ‘Jtiouoq jo uoiSaj aq^ 
JO uoijnqjstii aqi — quamom juasajcl aqj' oj sajOA pua 
snoiuido iBoijqod jja jo uoujiqq ajjjua aqj— -'suopnipsm 
r'jcpnaj jo , puB.qfqpqoa ifaaqpaaaq, M'au aqj pua ‘Xji( 
-iqou jnaiaucaqj jo uoijqoqa aqj — ‘saqjp joinoptjoqc 
aqj — ‘Xjjadoad jo sputq jib jo jCi;jiqB[oiAui aqj — ^‘aoij 
'dijosap /CjoAa.jo X^jadoad pjuopEn jo ajES aqvjo ^jipq 
'caoAaJii aqjt — 'siajsiuini jo ifjtpqisaodsojt aqj— ‘saxaj 
puB uaiu JO aqj o} saAijcjiiasajdai aqi jo juas 

-uoa.aaaj aq|— ‘luajsKs.aAipquasaidai aqj — ‘diqsaoAv jd. 
iCjaaqip 8qi~‘ssajd . aqj jo ^jaaqq eqj — ^‘sjqSjj qcojjijod 
pnu IjAia JO X)i}Bhba;aqj — ‘suazijia jo XjAaq;| aqX)> 
aajacjBn® joa puB saaojoa jEnpijEti aqj jdopB 
jou;j>inoqs.'qDiqAi juaraojaAoS /CaaAa. 5 aaaoj Xq pasodaii 
aq jpinoqs qaiqAt jo ‘jCjjcd e jo ijiAi pHE saojjBUiBpaE 
aqj aEqj.sapjj aaqjo ou pABq pjnoqs qatqAyjaaranjaAoS 
ifjaAa;jBqj sMopoj aatiaq'ji ;eidbad aqj iCq pajdaaap 
puB '‘uojjBjnasajdaj iBnoijEU aqj ifq pataBjj aoijnjijsnoa 
aqj aAjasqo oj iEaAvsjou saop aq jt ‘aajaTUBnS \Bai ^ub 
jajfo.joaaBO qajBnooi B jaqj .‘saiBfoap aaqraaqo aqx „ 

; *adoang; poE aauBJi[ uaaAVj 

-aq aoEad jo aDUEuajatEta aqj joj aajoEjEnS jnjauaS 
B uiJoj oj SB sjaatunjaAoS laqjo aqj qjiAv oSubjjboj os 
puB ‘passajdxa X[[n“a[ ‘uoijnu aqj jo saqsiAV aqj qjiAi. 
;jC[dnioa oj jqSno ‘jajqa sjt aq ifora jaAooqA\ ‘aatiujJ 
•JO .jnamujiaAoS oqj jBqj ‘saaBjaap jaqoiBqa aqj, „ 

•saojsajinBUt jaajayjp jiaqj jjc 
jjj passaidxa XjiBaoAjnbann os ‘uoijbvj aqj jo oanapobd 
-apuf aqj.aoj jaadsaa jjaqj no poB ‘sjaAvod paijic qqj 
JO XjiinmBaSBin pnc anonoq aqj no aouapguoa pajtinij 
-tm qjtAi sasodai jj jaqj ‘sajBioap iaqniBqa oqj, j, 

'rioijBjnasaidaa iBnoijBu aqj jo noijaojojd aqj 
qjuj paSiEqo ‘pjrcnS iBBOijBn aB;siJB<j aqj jo uisjjoujEd 
puB ^jijapg aqj oj jBaddc utnajos jsoin aqj saqBni jj „ 

♦Baidpuud 

puB sjuamijnas sjj jo noijBjcpap b ‘odojng oj pan 
‘aauBjj OJ ‘jjas); oj homo jaqureqa oqj ‘baiepb jonoijBnjis 
paijuD juasaid aqj nj •soAijBjnosaadaj sj; pajino saq 
ajduad aqj jo j[iaa a°;aiaAOS aqj oaaqM 'subj ni sSuij 
-jis sji anuijnoa ‘ssajoqjJaAon ‘n|Ai, aaqinaqa aqj, „ 

'icjidco aqj 

ikdnoao oj jnoqB aiB sjaAvod pajuu aqjjo sdooaj aqj, „ 
•jaajja Suiavouoj aqj oj scav ‘jnoj-iCjjiqj 
oj jqSia-XjJoj pnu pajpunq Jnoj jo uojsiAip b Xq poujEO 
sBAt qaiqAA ‘saAtjcjnasojdaj aqj.jo uoijuJBpap aqj, 

„'juapisaji 

‘oiNVHXQ JO aqn(J aqx;„ : (paoSrg) 

•ssaiijd 

•^cq jnoiC puB iCjiijinbuBij ano< m pajsajajnj si odoj 
‘PS '8<JnoiC niojj oiqBJBdosni si odoanji; jo asodoi oqj, 
*»p9ftrf xtio/C JO paa oqj qacoi jpAi noX puB ‘pajuiu 


aq isaainosaj SainjEinaa .jhoX jo jnamadojaAap aqj 
OJ ‘siauuBin An6;£ jo noijBapqaiuv 'aqj oj ‘sjab aboA oj 
‘ aajamtaoa JtiOiC oj jCjcssaaaa st aapad jnamqauaAj „ 

■BAaijAnoa jo nojjiqtnB aqj' pus 
‘sjAnoD JO aoijsnfui aqj ‘opud jo saaipnfaAd aqj MaAvod 
JO uoissaiddo aqj jp qaBai aqj jo jno pidpad aqj jnd oj 
jnaiaipns jon bib Xaqj ‘qaAEnom aqj jo saijqBnb jbbos 
-A ad aqj aDuaSipajai aqj aq ^biu aaAajaqAv ‘aoj ‘maj 
-s/Cs aApBjnasajdaA ano puB ‘uoijnjijsuoa jno ‘sajbi aho 
oi puij ][Eqs aAv ‘aSBAnoa Ano ui puB sajdjDnud Ano ni 
pajs'ixa ^juo aABq . ojiaqjiq qaiqAv saajUBABnS aqj, „ 

•pajBqinoD snq ji qoiqAi asoqj (iB puB ‘qjAiq 
uaAiS snq ji qofqAv oj saijABd aqj pn uoijoajOAd notmuoa 
B UI pnnojuoD pnB ‘noijnjoAax Ano ajcuiuiAaj jjiAvqoujAi 
‘sABOiC vCjnaAij-puB-aAg Aoj sn pajEjiSs aABq jBqj suoij 
-aEj JO sqdnintAj XABAodinaj pan ajBUAajjB asoqj jnaAOAd 
IjiAA qaiqAi saajucABniJ OAiaaDA ]pjqs bm ‘pAOAV b nj „ 

•jCaojdia ojpaagiAaBS aqiiBO sjsaAajui.jsaABap 
Jno pnB saijjaqif jno jnqj jb3j b ajiaxa oj nuiajos ooj 
'uoaq OABq sasiuioAd Jtaqj iaauapgnoa qjuv sn ajidsiu 
pipoqs adojn^jo snSiaABAOs aqj jo suoijBJBpap aqx s» 
•pjBnS SJI nijoj ‘asiBjd nn OAoqB ajB aaiiBaaA 
-asjad puB ‘aSBjnoa ‘ssaainjy osoqAA ‘sjnnjiqEqni sjj 
;*uoijUDAUoa B ^q papjas st |BjidEO aqj jo ajBj aqx » 
i . •saAijBjitasDAdaA anoX ojoj 

Iraq piBj uaaq OABq tioijBnoSan Aiaqj jp sjtianinaop aqj 
•,pB ptiB ‘sjOAvod poijiB oqj OJ pajitdoj soiABiju3jodtna\d 
‘Sniqsimj sba\ jsoav oqj jo itoijBDijjatd aqj opqAV » 

-pajaajSan sbav ‘paamboa aqj jo pun sdranp 
aqj JO. poiAADs oqj joqj “niqjon ‘paA\o|)B saajnosaj 
ano poB omij qDiqAv .oDuajap josnBPin oqj jo ouojq ,, 

•iCjtanjnj aoti adoq 

joipiau jjoj OABq pjnoAi qoiqAV ‘noisJOAqns {baohoS b 
ojsnazjjiD SJI puB ^jjnnoa oqj Snisodxa joqBij oqj nna 
OJ AO ‘aauajsreo jeiioubu paanssn iib npjjqo oj ^jBssaDon 
j SBA\ JJ ‘poojq JO noisnpa ssapsn oqj dojs oj Xjnp ano 
! omcaoq jj ‘j|B OAoqc JjqSisajoj snojDjdsris b jo sapnj 
j -ainbni puB sJBaj oqj jo jspitn oqj hi ‘iCjjoqij jo spnauj 
oip josadoqoqj jjoddnsoj Jabav jo siioijbiiSu piiu jpiui 
-nj oip'jo jspmi oqj ni ifjiumbuBAj oijqnd otp iitBiHiBiri 
OJ iopjuq B JO saannqo oqj piui aSais b jo siOAAoq aqj 
iiioAj jujjdco oqj ODjHBAcnS OJ Xjnp ano aiucDoq jj „ 
j 'sniiBp Avon Xajnnoo oqj qaiqav ssoupajoAop n jo 

smpoiA otp uooq oABq oijav puB ‘sosadaoj oj aoiAodns st 
ojjCjnoD osoqAV sttojSoi OAnaq osoqj jo sninuiaj snoiooad 
oip ^AjunoD otp OJ oAAOSDAd OJ jCjiip Aoo omBO’aq jj „ 

•ptAI plIOIJBll otp pilB OUnjAOJ 

Xq pa\top\iv.qB ‘aanud b jn asnua aqj ni .pasunojdvnoa 
/{jcnba ‘tCnian otp jo pnE OpIoad oqj jo sjsajojtu oqj 
punjop 0 ) tCjnp ano otUBaaq ji jnq isAoSuBp]]B oaouioa 
OJ pitB'sjuoAO JO osanoo aqj joajuoD oj aaAvodanoii) jou 
BUAv It *Bn OJ pappiiOD oaaAv ojbjb oqj jo snioa oqj qatqAv 
m sooiiBjsumoap qBoiUlP nj— *^Hauiqauoa,q „ 

iKJf 
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-J0U3 aq; jCq paDEjSsip sbm paSeSaa S3B^^ iCaqj qaiqM 
ui asnsa aqj qanm A\oq Su;a;B|duioa ‘eissnjjj jo Suf^ ' 
oqi oj ajojA\ ^[ajBjpaunui gq ‘aDueanssB jCaopBjsijES ^u« 
uiiq iiiojj SniAiaaaj ?ou ‘putt ‘jaafqns aqj uo jaqan|g[ 
piqsjEj^j qjiAV pajBJjsiiouiaj ^juijbav ajj •ajajjajui oj 
pa[[ad(u«a sbav HO}Su(j{a^^ jo aqn(j aqj juq^ ‘aiqBja{ojui 
os SEAi suBjssnaj[ aqj jo janpapa aqj saaB|d oiuos uj 
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definitive, but according to the constitutional forms, 
the dispositions of the present ordinance shall be the 
first subject of the deliberations of the chambers. The 
legislative power, collectively, shall decide upon the 
law of elections, upon the changes to be made in the 
charier in this part, changes of which wd here assume 
the origination in such points only as are the most in- 
dispensable and the most urgent, at the same time that 
we impose upon ourselves the obligation to adhere as 
closely as possible to the charter, and the forms previ- 
ously in use. 

“ For these causes, we have declared and declare, 
we have ordered and order, as 'follows; 

“ Art. I. The chamber of the deputies is dissolved. 
“II. The electoral colleges of arrondissement shall 
meet on the 14th of August next. , 

“ III. The electoral colleges of the departments shall 
meet eight days after the opening of the colleges of 
the arrondissement. 

“IV. The number of deputies of the departments is 
fixed conformably to the annexed table. 

“V. Each electoral college of arrondissement shall 
elect a number of candidates equal to the number of 
the deputies of the department. 

“ VI. Our prefects shall transmit to the president of 
the electoral college of the department the lists of candi- 
dates proposed by the electoral colleges of arrondisse- 
ments, which lists shall he furnished them by the pre- 
sidents of these colleges. 

The electoral colleges of departments shall 
elect at least half of the deputies -from among these 
candidates. If the total number of the deputies of tlie 
department be unequal, the division shall be made to 
the advantage of the portion which is to be chosen 
from among the candidates. 

“^TII. The electors of the colleges of arrondisse- 
ments shall be qualified to sit, provided they have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years. The 'electors of 
the colleges of departments shall be qualified to sit at 
the same age, but (hey must have been chosen from 
the list of those who pay most taxes. 

“IX. If the number of the members of the legion 
of honour, who, agreeably to the act of the 22d of 
February, 1806, may be adjoined to the colleges of 
arrondissements and departments, is not complete, our 
prefects may, on the application of the members of the 
legion, propose new adjunctions, which shall be pro- 
visionally carried into execution. At the same time, 
' all members of the legion admitted to the electoral 
colleges of the departments must, agreeably to Art. 40 
of the charter, pay at least eight hundred francs in 
direct contribution. All adjunctions made since the 1st 
of March are null and illegal. 


“X. The deputies may be elected at the age of 
tw’enty-five years. 

“XI. Conformably to the laws and anterior regula- 
tions, ever}' election which shall not be attended by 
one more than the half of the college, shall be void. 
The absolute majority out of the members present is 
necessary for the validity of the election. 

“ XII. If the electoral colleges of arrondissement 
should not have completed the election of the number 
of candidates which they are empowered to choose, the 
college of department shall nevertheless proceed in i(s 
operations. 

“ XIII. The reports of .elections shall be examined 
at the chamber of deputies, which shall decide on the 
regularity of the elections. The deputies elected shall 
produce to the chamber the register of their birth, and 
a statement of their contributions, to prove that they 
pay taxes to the amount of at least one thousand francs. 

“XIY. The articles IS, 2-5, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 4'2, 43, 44, 45, and 46, of the charter, shall be 
submitted to tbe revision of the legislative power, in 
the next session of tbe chambers. 

“ XV. The present ordinance shall he printed, and 
posted in tbe place of meeting of each of tbe electoral 
colleges. 

“The articles of the charier above mentioned shall 
be printed along with it.'* 

This ordinance was succeeded by others, respecting 
the punishment of tbe principal traitors concerned in 
the second usurpation of Buonaparte ; they were to the 
following efiect : — 

“Lotus, by the grace of God, King of France and 
Navarre, to all icho shall see these presents, 
greeting : 

“ An account has been laid before us, that several 
members of the chamber of peers accepted seats in the 
self-styled chamber of peers, nominated and assembled 
by the man who had usurped the power in our states, 
from the 20th of jMarch, up to our re-eulrance into the 
kingdom. It is beyond doubt that peers of France, so 
long as they are not made hereditary, could and can 
give in their demission, because, in so doing; they only 
dispose of interests which are purelj^ personal to them. 
It is equally evident that the acceptance of functions, 
incompatible with the dignity with which they are in- 
vested, supposes and leads to the demission of that dig- 
nity, and consequently the peers who are in the situa- 
tion above announced, have really abdicated their rank, 
and have, in fact, demitted the peerage of France. 

“ For these causes we have ordained, and do ordain, 
as follows : 
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“ Art. I. The unOi'r-nnmctl no longer form part of 
the chnmhrr of prerK : 

Count Clement tie Ki';, Count Cormitlet, Count 
B'Ahouvilio. Mun-hnl Buke of Banlyic, Count ile Crois, 
Count BetUhn‘ irAtrii r, Count Bejeim, (.'omit IVhro 
lie I’Antle. Count (I'a'-'-eiiui, Count Lacopeilo, ('ount 
Lntour Mnulunirc, Buko do I'ni'-liu, Duke ilo I’laiv- 
micc, Mni^hnl Buko of I'.irhincou, Mart-hiil Buko of 
Alluifera. Marshal Buko of ('oueixiiann, 3Itirshal Buko 
of Treviso, (’omit Itarral,’ Arehhishop of Tours, Cumit 
Boissy il‘.\ii!:l:is, Buko of Ctuloro, Count (’nfirlaiix, 
Count Cioaliinnca, (.’niiul Montesijiu’nu. (roiint Ponfe- 
roulanl. Count llampou, (''ount Srciir, Count Vnloiice, 
Count nrlliard, 

“ il. Tiu's-e, however, of the nhov<<-nnme«h may lie 
excepted from this .arranijeinent, who eludl prove that 
they haie neither i-at, nor wished to Kit, in the ndf- 
Ktyled chnmhiT of peers, to w hirh tin y were Kummoned, 
they heine;' hound to prove this- within n inottth after 
the puhlic itiou of ihe present ordinance, 

“ HI. (hir president of the council of ininisterK is 
chnrcfil with the eM-ciilion of tlie present ordinance. 

“ fjiven at the Thnillerirs, this 21th of duly, in the 
year of J^race, 1B15, nnd of onr reipn the twenty.firKt. 

(.‘sijrned) “ Lons. 

“ By the kiiifr. “ Prince TAi.U'.vit.tsn.” 


“ I/il’ts, thf tjntrc of Gotl, Sic. j 

' “ M’ishinE;, hy the punishment of an outrage without 

example, hut hy oraduatin;^ penalty nnd limitin'^ 
the nmnhcr of tlie pfuilty, to conciliate the intercM of 
our people, tlio diq;nity of our rrown, and the trantjuil- 
lity of Europe, with what wc owe to justice nnd the 
entire Feciirity of all other citirenK without distinction, 

“M’o have declared nnd do declare, ordained ami 
do ordain, ns follows: 

“ Art. I. The ccnerals and ofliccrs who hotrayed the 
king before the 2ild of March, or who attacked France 
ami the govoniincnt with force atid nrin®, nnd tho.se 
wlio hy violence gained possession of power, Khali he 
arrested and hrought heforc competent coiirts-marlinl, 
in their respective divisions ; namely : — ^Noy, I.ahc- 
doycre, (he two hrolherK Lallcmand, Dronnt d’Erlon, 
Eefciivrc-Dcsnottellc.s, Amciili, Braycr, Gilly, Mouton- 
Dnvernot, Grouchy, Clnusel, Lahordc, Bebcllc, Ber- 
trand, Brouot, Cambronc, Lavaleltc, llovigo. 

“H. The individiinls whose tianicp follow; — SouU, 
Alix, Excelmatis, Bonlay (de la Mcurlhe), Frcs.sincf, 
Carnot, I.ohnn, Ilarel, Barrcrc, Pommcrcuil, Arrighi 
(of P.adua), Garrau, Bouvicr Dmiiolnrd, Merlin (of 
Boun'y), Bofermout, Bory St. Vincent, Gamier dc 
Saintes, IluIIin, Coiirtin, B.assano, Marbof, Felix Lc- 


pelletirr, hlehi'e,- Thihnudenu, Vnmlnmmo, Lnmarquo 
'(General), Be Lorgnc-Bidovillo, Pirf‘, Arnnoll, Eog- 
iiiuilt (tin .‘st. Jean d’Aiigcly), Bqjcnn, jiiti., Ri'nl, Dur- 
hach, BimI, Felix Besportc.s, Mollinct, Cloys, Forhin 
Janson (the elder son), shall, within three days, depart 
from the city of Paris, nnd shall retire into the ulterior 
of I'nuict'. to the places which otir minister of gononal 
police Khali indicate to them, whore they shall rcinniii 
under his superinspeetion, until the chamhers decide 
as to which of them ought cither to depart the king- 
dom, or he delivered up to proscciilions hcforc the 
trilmnals. Those who shall not repair to the spot n.s- 
sigued to thorn. hy our minister of general police, shall 
he imniediately arrested, 

" HI. The individuals condemned to depart (he king- 
dom shall he at liberty to sell their goods ami property 
ivithin n year’s interval, to dispose of nnd transport the 
produce out of France, and, in the menu time, to re- 
ceive the revenue in foreign parts, on fiiniishiug proof 
of their ohrdienre to the jircscnt ordinance. 

“ IV. The lists of nil the individuals to whom articles 
1 and 2 may appl}’, arc am! remain closed with the 
nominal designations coiitnincil in these nrlicles, nnd 
can never ho extended to others for any cause, or iimlcr 
any pretext whatever, otherwise than in the forms nnd 
neenrding to the coiiKtitutionnl Inw.s, from which there 
is nothing expressly derogated hut in this case only. 

“Given at Paris, this 2-llli of duly, 1815, See. 

(Signed) “ Louis. 

“By the king. “The Duke of OTn.\XTO, 

“ Minisicr.sccretnry of slate for the general police.” 

The first person who was brought to justice, in con- 
Kcrjiience of tlic promulgation of these ortlinanr.es, was 
Colonel Lnheiloycre ; of whoso trial the following par- 
ticulars were related in the Paris journals : 

“ Paris, Jlufj7tst 15. 

“Though the day fixed for Colonel Lahcdoycrc’s 
trial was not yet known, Ihongli several newspapers 
had positively stated that it was to cotmnonce on IVcd- 
nesdny, yesterday niorqing n great crowd be.sioged the 
doors of the council of war, and formed a double row 
from the prison of the Abbayc to the place where the 
cotmcil sits in the Rue du Clicrchc-ltlidi. It was re- 
marked that Lnbcdoyorc had given the first example 
of the criminal desertion which had had such fatal re- 
sults, and by a concurrence of circumstances, which it 
seemed could not be entirely attributed to chance, bo 
was tlio first brought before justice to expiate bis 
crime. It was late before the court met, and it was 
reported' that the trial would be put off to another day. 
There was a report of, an attempt having been made 
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yesterday morning, or on the evening before, to favour never been present at any meeting in which the recal 
the prisoner’s escape. It appears certain, that an offer of Buonaparte had been agitated. lie had, indeed, 
had been made to the gaoler of the Abbaye of ninety often heard vague suggestions, and some expressions 
thousand francs, and that the person who undertook of discontent, but he knew nothing of any determined 
this indiscreet and dangerous negotiation, having been plot. 

arrested by the police, has already undergone a first « Q, Did you participate in their discontents? 
examination. “A. I did on certain points. I had nothing per- 

“ By nine in the morning, many strangers of distinc- sonally to comp]ain of ; I had obtained nothing from 
' tion, amongwhom were the hereditary Prince of Orange, the king, but I had done nothing for him. 

the Prince Royal of Wurtemburg, Prince William of “ Q. What could induce you to violate your oaths to 
Prussia, and a greater number of persons than the hall the king, and to join Buonaparte, for the purpose of 
of the council of war could contain, had assembled to overthrowing his majesty’s government ? 

Jiear this trial. M. Berthier de Sauvigny was president “A. The answer to that question belong-s to roy de- 
of the' tribunal. fence before the council of war. 

“At eleven o’clock the court was formed, and the “In this examination the prisoner simply designated 
-proceedings commenced. M. Yiotti, capitaine-rap^ himself a military person; but, before the capitainc- 
portenr, in the absence- of the accused, read the do- rapporteur^ he called himself a general officer, oflicer 
cuments connected with the charges against Charles of the Legion of Honour, and of the Iron Crown. The 
Angeliquo Huchet de Labedoyere, aged twenty-nine; following is an extract from the latter examination: 

M. Bexon, the prisoner’s counsel, being present. « Q. Why do you call yourself a general officer? 

“ The first paper read was an order from Lieutenant- “ A. Because that rank was given me, on the 20th of 

General Maison, dated August 8, for bringing to trial March last, by the emperor. I have no knowledge of 
M. de Labedoyere, accused of treason, rehelbon, and the king’s ordinance relative to olBccis in tny situa- 
viilitary seduction. tion. 

“ From the first examination before BI. de Cozes, pre- “ Q. Did not General Devilliers, on the 7th of March, 

feet ol the police, it appeared that the accused had left make representations to you to prevent you fromjoin- 

Riom after the submission of General Excelnian’s corps, ing Napoleon, and to remind you of your familj’-con- 
which he had joined, without, however, doing any duty nexions, and the interest of the country ? 
therein. On arriving at Charters, in a stage-coach, he “ A. I formed my resolution according to my coun- 
hired a carriage, which conveyed him to Paris, where try’s interests, such as it appeared tovine in the existing 
he repaired to the house of Bladam de Fonteries, a state of things. 

friend of his family'. " Q. Are you the author of a proclamation from the 

“ The first plan of the accused was to have taken seventh regiment of the line to their brethren in arms? 
refuge in America. Accordingly, on the 6th of July', “A. Yes; the seventh and eleventh of the line, the 
he procured a letter of credit for fifty-five thousand fourth horse-artillery', and the third sappers, having 
francs on Philadelphia. On being informed of the made addresses, the major-general (Bertrand) request- 
king’s ordinance, dated July 24, he considered that it cd me to publish one also. 

would be difficult for him to embark, or even to go to “After this interrogatory, the prisoner said, *I should 
Switzerland. He therefore repaired to Paris, without wish to have all persons called as witnesses, who can 
any other intention than that of consulting his family give precise information on the circumstances which 
respecting his ultimate destination. In the courso of preceded and followed this transaction. The law per- 
thc investigation, he ol)servcd, that he would perhaps mits witnesses to be heard for the verification of facts; 
have -surrendered himself, and appeared voluntarily does it not also authorise their examination as to the 
before the council of -war. legitimacy of facts?’ 

“The prefect asked him why he had not followed “ After these papers had been rend, the prisoner tvas 
the example of General Excelinans tmd his troops, in introduced. 

assuming the white cockade? Prcsidnit . — What arc your names, your age, your 

“ The prisoner replied, that ho was travelling in the rank, and the place of your birth ? 
dress of a citizen ; had it not been for that, he would “ A. I am called Charles Angeliquo Francois Huclict 
not have hesitated to have worn the white cockade. do Labedoyere ; 1 am twenty-nine years of age, a gc- 
“ In answer to interrogatories respecting the cvent.s ncral ofiicer, and a native of Paris, 
of the month of March, he protested that he had no “ Q.AVhat ratik did you hold oti the 1st of March, 
sort of intercourse with the Isle of Elba ; that he had 1815? 
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*' A. I uas Heutenant'CoIonel of tlie seventh regi- 
ment of the line. 

“ Q. From whom did you hold your commission ? 

“ A. From the king. 

“ Q. IVhat flag did your regiment receive? 

“jd. A white flag, ornamented with Jleur-de-lis.' 

“ Q. Where M-as the flag received ? 

" A. At Chambery ; I was not present. 

“ Q. Art oath was taken with the flag? 

“A. I suppose so 1 I was not there. 

“ Q. What decorations had you ? 

“ A. I was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
a knight of the Iron Crown. 

•“ Q. Had you not likewise the Cross of St. Louis? 

“ A. 1 never received the Cross of St. Louis. 

■ “ Q. Where did j'ou learn the embarkation of Buo- 
naparte ? 

"A. At Chambery, where I received from Field- 
marshal Devilliers orders to proceed with my regiment 
to Grenoble. 

“ Q. Where was your regiment placed ? 

“ A. It bivouacked on the ramparts. 

“ Q. By what order did it quit its post to proceed to- 
wards Gap, by which route Buonaparte arrived ? 

' “ A. By no order, except mine. 

“ Q. What word did you give on ordering the regi- 
ment to march forward ? 

.“A. Vive I’ Empereur. ' ' 

- “ Q. When did you present the eagle to your regi- 
ment? . . ' I 

' “ A. On quitting the fauxbourg of Grenoble. 

“ Q. Did you not tear off your white cockade, and 
assume the tri-coloured one ? 

“ jI.'No ; I had no tri-coloured cockade. 

“ Q. Did not General Devilliers hasten after yon, and 
use both persuasive and authoritative measures' to bring 
you to your duty ? 

“ A. Yes ; General Devilliers spoke to me of the 
bonds which I was breaking, and the probable conse- 
quences of my proceeding : but I answered that the 
interest of- my country prevailed oyer all other consi- 
derations. ’ ‘ 

“ Lab'edoyere here wished to submit to the council 
an obseiwation connected with liis interrogatory. ‘ The 
law,’“said he, ‘ordains the bearing of witnesses con- 
cerning the fact ; it is silent on the hearing of wit- 
nesses relative to the circumstances which might have 
determined or brought about such or such an action; 
but it orders that military prisoners should be tried by 
the councils of war of their respective divisions, in 
order to facilitate to them the means of moral justifi- 
cation in the very places where the crime imputed to 
them may have been eommitted; 'the last ordinance of 
18 . 


I his majesty appears to deprive prisoners of the benefit 
of the law; can they demand it? This is the question 
which I wish to submit to the council.’ 

“ The tribunal proceeded to the hearing of the wit- 
nesses. 

“ Count de I’Agoult, field-marshal, and major-colonel 
of the body-guard ; Messieurs J. B. Felix Bouret ; Hyp- 
polite Andrie, advocate of Grenoble ; Henri Ducrouy, 
a royal chasseur: deposed, some as ocular witnesses, 
and others on hearsay evidence, the following facte : — 
M. de Labedoyere, whose regiment (which arrived at 
Grenoble on the morning of the 7th of March) rvas 
stationed on the rampart, held a very animated conver- 
sation with Lieutenant-general Count Marchand, su- 
perior commandant, and quitted him with great dis- 
content. About three o’clock he gave orders to march 
forward, and was scarcely out of the town when he 
drew his sword, and exclaimed ‘ TTue I ’ Empereur 
He caused a chest to be searched, from which he took 
a gilt eagle, which he placed at the end of a branch of 
willow, and, the same evening, entered Grenoble in 
the suite of Buonaparte. 

“ Field-Marshal Devilliers deposed, in his turn, that, 
having heard an extraordinary noise on the ramparts, 
he proceeded thither; where he saw that the seventh 
regiment, commanded by its colonel, had abandoned 
its post to go and meet Buonaparte. He hastened on 
foot by the road the regiment had taken, met a horse 
by chance, gallopped after the deserters, made a hun- 
dred go back, but, when he reached the head of the 
corps, neither his orders, nor prayers, nor menaces,' 
were heard. ‘ I spoke,’ said General Devilliers, ‘ to 
M. de Labedoyere of honour and country. He replied 
to me, country and honour;’ but apparently he did not 
understand the words in the same manner that I did, 
and I could get nothing from him. 

The depositions of several other witnesses added no- 
thing to the weight of the facts, which the accused never 
denied. 

“ The reporter now rose, and said — ^The attempt of 
Colonel Labedoyere now holds the" first rank amongst 
the crimes that for several months deprived France of 
her legitimate king, caused the invasion of our country, 
and conducted us to the brink of a precipice, the 
depth of which one trembles to fathom. It is to his de- 
fection that we owe all other defections, the revolu- 
tion of the 20th of March, the defeat of Waterloo, and 
the invasion of our provinces. 

“ The reporter proceeded to recapitulate rapidly the 
conduct of the accused, which was criminal as a 
Frenchman, as a soldier, as a chief of a corps-^guiljy 
of rebellion towards his superior officers, an ^ '^''-'son 
to the king. M. V p r.' 

*3 G 
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ations which might be adduced to excuse or palliate 
the offence of the Colonel. The tribunals charged to 
maintain the discipline of the armies look only to facts, 
and not to results and consequences. Let M. Labedoycre 
dare to contemplate the scourge he has not spared to 
bring upon his country — let him behold our provin- 
ces beat down beneath the weight of (foreign ar- 
mies — ^let him see the situation of France, and judge. 
Let not this maxim be alleged, the application of w’hich 
would be false and dangerous, that where the number 
of guilty is immense, paydon becomes necessary. The 
first accusation, the first {Punishment, ought to fall upon 
the first who is guilty. What! if Colonel Labedoyere 
had been alone guilty of defection, there would be no 
hesitation in punishing him. Because, therefore, his 
guilty example has found imitators — because his crime 
has led to the most terrible results, shall he be absolved? 
No. 

“ In his severe but just inflexibility, M.Viotti, organ 
of the law, avenger of society, concludes, that Colonel 
Labedoyere be declared guilty of rebellion and treason, 
for having aided and assisted the invasion of 'Buona- j 
parte — that he be degraded from his rank, deprived of 
his decorations, and punished with death. ' 

“ M. Bexon, who appeared as the council of .the ac- ! 
cused, confined himself to these expressions: — 

“ Gentlemen — Before I resolved to lend some sup- 
ports the misery of Colonel Labedoyere, I endeavoured 
to know him and to dive into his soul. I found there 
grandeur and nobleness, and I thought that his defence 
could not inspire you with so much interest from any 
Other mouth as his own. 

“ M. Labedoyere now rose and read his defence, 
which appeared to be written in haste and without 
method, upon slips of paper ; — 

“ Gentlemen, if on this important day my life alone 
were compromised, .1 should abandon myself to the en- 
couraging idea, that he who has sometimes led brave 
men to death, would know how to march to death him- 
self like a brave man, and I should not detain you. But 
my honour is attacked as well as my life, and it is iny 
duty to defend it, because it does not belong to me 
alone. A wife, the model of every virtue, has a right 
to demand an account of it from me. Shall my son, 
w hen reason comes to enlighten him, blush at his in- 
heritance ? I feel strength enough to resist the most 
terrible attacks, if I am able to say, honour is un- 
touched! 

“I may have been deceived — misled by illusions, by 
recollections, by false ideas of honour — it is possible 
that the country spoke a chimerical language to my heart. 

“ The accused declared that he had no intention, nor 
the possibility of denying facts, public and notorious; 


he was ready to sign the act .of accusation diawn up 
against him, but he would justify himself from the 
charge of having been concerned in any plot that pie- 
ceded the return of Buonaparte; .and he protested that 
,he is convinced no relation ever existed between the 
Isle of Elba and Paris. ^ , 

“Appointed colonel of a regiment, I wished only to 
occupy myself, in my military duties. I wished above 
jail to inspire ray stoldiers with an esprit de corps. Ne- 
ver should I have attempted to make them forget the 
jWarrior who had so often led them to victory; hut I 
know, also the names and exploits of the great men that 
have rendered the family of the Bourbons illustrious, 
and 1 should have made-it a duty and pleasure to .teach 
them to my troops. . , 

“ I do not conceal that I set off with sad presenti- 
ments’, but Napoleon was far from my thoughts. I had 
not seen that France, untouched and united, would re- 
sume for three months, under a new regime, apolitical 
attitude. I had not foreseen this coalition of all Eu- 
'rope, against which the army, protector of the territory, 
j, would again fight under Buonaparte. But I was a vic- 
[ tim to a vague uneasiness, of which, nevertheless, I 
could explain, and perhaps justify, the cause. Ah! if 
my voice could have that solemn character which, they 
say, tlie feeblest accent^ assume in the moment of death, 

J my reflections might still be useful to futurity! 

I “ In 1814, neither the nation nor army could longer 
suffer the yoke of Buonaparte — it was tired of war with- 
out motive, exhausted by sacrifices without utility, all 
felt the necessity of a repairing government — ^^vhcre 
could we flatter ourselves that we should find it but in 
the recal of the Bourbons, whose name reminded 
France of a long series of good kings, and ages of pros- 
perity. Hence they were welcomed with an enthusiasm 
which was too soon chilled by numerous faults, grave 
errors, and fatal imprudences. The king’s intentions 
were pure, but the outrageous zeal of faithful servants 
did much harm. These men formed an erroneous idea 
of France — ' 

“ The president, interrupting the accused, required 
him to confine himself to his defence — ‘ It is not a po- 
litical crime of which you are accused before us, or 
that we are called upon to judge — it is a military crime 
— a violation of your duties as soldier and colonel — try ' 
to destroy the proofs that are furnished against you — ■ 
we desire it as much as yon can.’ 

“ Labedoyere — What would you have me to combat 
fads that are notorious, and disavow actions that are 
public? I never had such an idea. And since you 
proliihit me from entering into the,examtnation of the 
political causes that led to the step for which I am called 
upon to answer before you, I must confine myself .to 
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tlic avowal of a great' error, and I confess it with grief 
upon throwing my eyes upon my country. — ^]\Iy fault is, 
the having misunderstood the intentions of the king. 

“ After a long deliberation of the council, the presi- 
dent declared, that C. A. F. II. de Lahedoyere, colonel 
of the seventh -regiment of the line, had been unani- 
mously judged guilty of, treason and rebellion. The 
colirt declared besides, unanimously, that the said La- 
Ledoyere had not availed himself of the delay of eight 
days granted by the ordonnance of the king to all the 
abettors of Buonaparte to return to their duty. In con- 
sequence, they condemned him to the pain of death, to 
degradation from the rank of colonel, and from the title- 
of commandant of the legion of honour, and to the pay- 
ment of the expellees of the trial. - 

“Tlie sentence was pronounced in, the absence of the 
accused, and Lahedoyere calmly heard it read to him 
in prison. He asked Captajn Viotti whether he had 
not twenty-four hours to appeal? On Ueing answered 
in the affirmative, he said, that is sufficient. The pa- 
pers were therefore deposited at the office of the coun- 
cil of revision on the 16th, and judgment, which ,is 
usually given on the following daj', was not given till 
the 19th. 

“The council of revision met at eight o’clock in the 
morning, to deliberate on the sentence which had been 
passed against M. Lahedoyere. 

“ The new counsel for the prisoner were M. ,de Joly 
and M. Mauguin. 

' “ The council of revision, consisting of the Baron de 
Conchy, mareschal de camp; two colonels, and two 
captains; and M.Ricard, commissaire ordonnateur, or- 
dered all the papers connected with the proceedings to 
be read. 

“ The reporting-judge stated, that, having considered 
the documents, it did not appear to him that the ob- 
jections to the proceedings were sufficiently serious to 
afford ground for annulling the judgment. 

“ M. Mauguin, in a pleading of two hours, stated va- 
rious objections, founded chiefly on the incompetence 
of the councils of war, of the first division in general, 
and of the second in particular, and on several, omis- 
sions of forms. 

“I do not endeavour, said ,he, to exculpate my 
client from all that is imputed to him. Placed in, one 
of those extraordinary situations which are happily rare 
in the history of nations and of kings, the monarch had' 
to choose between pardon ,and justice. This choice' 
has been made, and Colonel Lahedoyere has been 
brought before you. 

“ In examining whether the council of war had regu- 
lar cognizance of the case, under the king’s ordonnance 
of the 21st of August, he did not dissemble that he wms 


touching upon a very delicate question. ,.He brought 
to recollection the declaration of the court of appeal of 
Rennes, that imperial decrees, bearing on. measures of 
general interest, were not obligatory. That declaration 
had indeed been annulled by the court of cassation, in 
virtue of art equivocal article of the constitution of the 
year 8, which contained oblique dispositions, favour- 
able to despotism. According to the vimv of M. 
Mauguin, the natural judges of the. accused were those 
of the seventh division. He had been transferred to the 
first division, because there was no council of war formed 
at Grenoble ; but the king alone had not the right of 
making this transfer. It required an order from the 
judge of the court of cassation, and perhaps even a law 
enacted by-the three branches of the legislative au- 
thority. 

“ Even supposing the }cing could legally refer the 
case of the accused to the permanent conned of war, 
why did the governor of the division fix on the second 
council of war instead of the first?. "VYas it not the for- 
mer, which the ordonnance, by the vague manrier«in 
which it was expressed, seemed to indicate ? 

“ Proceeding' to consider the question of form, M. 
Mauguin endeavoured to establish : 

“ 1. That the second council Of war had contravened 
the law, by not specifying in the minutes of its pro- 
ceedings, the pl.ice in which its session was held. 

“2. That' the examination of the witnesses had not 
been regular. . The judgment did not prove that they 
had been heard spparatehj. They had not been re- 
quired to make oath, but merely a simple ^romtse to 
tell the truth. .They had not declared whether thej-^ 
were relations or allies of the accused. 

“3. The prisoner’s defence was incomplete. Public 
notoriety proved that he liad been interrupted in the 
middle of his speech. He was not allowed to justify 
his intentions, though trib'unals for the investigation of 
crimes are obliged to examine, notmerely the fact, but 
the intention by which it is rendered criminal. 

“4. It was refused to call witnesses in exculpatmi, 

“Here the president interrupted the counsel, and 
asked, w-hether the accused had cited or designated 
any witnesses by name. 

“ M. Mauffuin admitted that his client had not, desig- 
nated any. Then continuing his objections, he insisted, 
that there was no identity between the individual 
brought before the council under the name of Charles 
Angelique Francois de Lahedoyere, and the prisoner, 
to whom the names of Charles Angelique had only been 
given. 

“An interesting part of the discussion turned on the 
question whether the ordonnance of the 6th of March 
could be applied. The rigorous t hat 
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nance appeared io be raitigatccl by lliat of tbe 23d, 
and particularly by the proclamation made by the king 
at Cambray, dated the 27tb of June, on bis otitcring 
France. In that proclamation, the king declared Ins 
intention to be, to delirer to tbe tribunals only the 
authors and {ustirjntors of the horrible plot which had 
brought back Buonaparte. 

“The counsel had made a vague use of the words 
treason and rebellion. It should have been distinctly 
proved that Colonel Labcdoycrc was an author or insti- 
gator of the plot. 

“ IM. Ricard, proctircur dc roi, refuted these objections 
in their order. There was no incompetence in the se- 
cond council sitting at Paris. A formal law gave the 
war minister the right, when there v ns no council in 
one division, to refer the accused to such other council 
afe he should judge proper. 

“ M'ith respect to the reference of the cause to the se- 
cond instead of the first council, the governor, Count 
Maison, had the right of ni.nkiiig that .substitution. 
The other alleged grounds of ohjection did not appear 
Mifiieicnt to annul the proceedings. He consequently 
concluded by moving the council to confirm the judg- 
ment, 

“ At noon the council withdrew to the hall of doli- 
brnation, and at one o’clock pronounced the following 
judgment : 

“Considering that the second council was compe- 
tent, ihnl the procerdinirs hu\e been regularly con- 
ducted, and the Ino- rightly applied, «c declare unnni- 1 
tnously that llie said Judgment is confirmed, and that it j 
*lmll linre its full and entire execution. j 

“At four o'clock in the afternoon, .ns the kitig «.as | 
about lo get into his carriage, a htdy, tii deep di-tress, j 
burst through the cron d, and fell at lits fret, crying 
otif, ‘Pardon, pat don, Sire!' She 'ras iiniocdiat* ly 
rceogniserl in lie .Madame do J.rdn doserc. ‘ Jlndame,' 
».”i<l tlic king, • i know your siaiini'iits ninl those of 
your f.itsiilv, atid nenr on- it mort jninfiil to rne m 
priuu'unr,” a refusal,' Mad.uue l.tdied(>y ( re fitalcl ; 
ptujH-r rrrur dif-s oiTe iiuiin diati !y applif'd. 

“ .\l half-p ot six in the eV< niag, L'do-doyere ivas f-s* 
C.'?!.*!! t.t the j,1-un of tbttu Hc by a «trciig delac’imi m 
of (-r- On orn'^ieg at il.e place of exfi-n- 

t'tn, k-‘ kl'ftt ihiv.ts end tecriti"! the li< to dittinri of 
ikr r. r t'lui pccf ntp'tucil kins, lb* lino r,"-,, 
fr.r hii o».i 1 In In- lundigid, sfo- 
till . "t <* t .J }.(,,< In if c ste !• f.rii' 'ss f.n rvrre m ftneu 
I T**, rl! if’ r. f riJ.'f t'e/' 

!■' \ t • X .I'Vf I ,, jj 

s t X,’ ", (' > ; Jf’ 'i i the of 

I , . ; ■’"t- - 1-5 ! > !.. . f. ,!» -,•»•!> O'l }iy i'<, * ; f 

(" s. s , J,, > , .. J. r »ht So- 


matically communicated to the allied yovereigns, it was 
never disavotcedt and must, therefore, be received 
aulheittic. 

i 

I nnroRT to xirnKiNc o.v tut: sncAnosar rr.ANrr, ams 

os TUE ItKl.-VTIONS V\ ITU THK fORntCit; .XKMIgS- 
[ “ .Sire, — ^Thc devastation of France is* .at its height. 

Everything is ntined, wasted, nnd destroyed, ns if we 
had neither to hope for peace nor composition. The tn- 
liabilanl.s fly before undisciplined soldiers — the forests 
are filled with unhappy beings, who seek in them a last 
asylum — the crops are perishing on the ground: in a 
.short lime de.spair will no longer listen to the voice of 
any .authority: and this war, undertaken for (he tri- 
umph of moderation and justice, will equal in bnrharitr 
those deplorable ami too-celchrated invasions, the me- 
mory of oliich is handed down in history with hormr. 

“The allied powers have too lomlly procinimt d their 
doctrine to allow us to dmiht of their magnaniruity. 
M'h.at advantage can be derived from so many us, ->!(»« 
evils’? Sludl there he no longer any bond of comn C' 
tion between the nations? T)o they wish to retard the 
reconriliation of Europe with Fnmce? One of the 
views of the sovereigns seemed to be to secure th(> go- 
vernment of your in:«jes(y, and yet its nnllinrity is in- 
cessantly roinpromisiul by tiie state of itiq^oicncy to 
uliirh it is reduced by them. Its jxnser is even rendered 
odiotis by llie mils of whicli it seems to be tlit> necom- 
pbVe, beentisc it is unable to prevent ihetn. Vottr uta- 
josiy signed ns ally the tri.aly of the ‘J.'ith of .Mareh, 
and yet the iimst din rt w.ar is r.irrieil on ag.ainst you. 

“The ‘OVireig-iis nn* aequainted oilh the dt gree <>f 
intelligetce [lossi -sed by tin' rrencli~mi r* noiting, 
no discription of fudls, no kind of propriety, mtape 
the penetration of lint people—tliongh liumili Ut d by 
nece-silv, they resign theniseUes lo it oitli (-eufage. 
The only < viU njiich ih<-y i-annot »uppfirt, e.ir iho-^c 
wliifh liny e.annnt coinpri !(< nd. Has net your vty 
vhine every tiling for the inf'mt of ibo pooits nnd fir 
p*-,are vv hicli dijnndul on your ifU'fN'f {biniisp'iffc 
has not only fe t n disjui-.r. -> d, but Iw i« m !b« k utd* 
of the nlli, s; lu- fitnily t-‘ i innUy iii tbiir pos».-r. ;>s it 
iswjiln'n ibi ir I, ir,fi>ri< s, ’Ibe vlrnidi, r- fr-fi- 

dis-olvid, S,>..U lloT,* n*.! be l‘o lion in pubbr tn"!'- 
lioos, but tSsose oho inny br drp. mf. d «i->, ,siid fri. f 

111 j,t ir,-. 

•-’IJ... JiiH-isp'j-J sH rr*' df< d.-»!, ll loo-li ) ' ' <f 

t!u n» e.in no> b'l.'.f b,- V,.*,f / -s 

FooICSr-f, b".-*'.)!'!. ttdij, «•! g.Jlil'rtt CUty t!. |t 

< ibl b- gvn'it. 4 or r, <|eifr*t by w ay . ! » s e 

•• Jf, i * I (-■«., vb.y 5 ',!-<d jt *? i: 

, t »*)5! I., b,' I nl >•' <•'*, i !. » **'' V 
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sovcreig-ns, requires tlmt they should weigh well all the 
consequences. For what do they wish to punisli us? 
Is it to expiate the atnhition of one man, and the evils 
which it has produced? Wc were ourselves the first 
victims, and we have twice delivered Europe from them. 
It is not in foreign countries, hut in France, that terror 
has constantly troubled his repose, notwithstanding his 
power. 

“ He w.as never able to render the war national j in- 
struments are not accomplices. Who docs not know 
that the person who exercises tyranny finds always in 
the multitude a sulTicient force to make himself obeyed? 

“We arc even reproached with bis successes: they 
were compensated by a number of reverses. IVhat 
image did the announcement of his victories hold up to 
us, but that of the conscriptions, which perished and 
closed their short career^ only to make new conscrip- 
tions, which were again to be mowed down iu battle! 
We were saved, like the rest of Europe, by the same 
mournings and the same calamities. 

“ The .army is submissive to your majesty, but it still 
exists. We ought to explain ourselves on this subject 
without any reserve. What remains of the army is now 
only attached to peace and the public tranquillity. Its 
state of rc*union, far from being an evil, prevents the 
evil from extending. The return of the soldiers into 
the bosom of the people will be attended with no danger, 
when the conclusion of the war shall allow the people 
the means of resuming their occupations and their ha- 
bits ; but before that time, and so long as the fermen- 
tation is not extinguished, nor obedience established, 
the mingling the soldiers ^vifli the citizens would be 
only throwing new inflammable matter into the flames. 

“ It is grievous to think that this state of things ori- 
ginates in the error of some cabinets, in the judgments 
formed by them on the situation of France.’ The ful- 
filment of all their desires depends on themselves alone. 
There are no sacrifices' to which an enlightened people 
will not readily submit, when they see the object for 
which they are exacted, and finding them the means of 
avoiding greater calamities. Such is the disposition, j 
such the wish of every Frenchman. 1 

“ But if they, on the other hand, wish to obtain pre- ! 
paratory measures for unknown plans, they demand a | 
thing impossible. There is no such thing as blind obe- ' 
dience in France. The powers have not yet published 
any of their designs; no one knows what idea he ought 
to entertain of the government, of the authority of your 
majesty, or of the future. 

“ Anxiety and suspicion are at their height, and every 
thing appears a subject of terror in the midst of this | 
obsc^rity^ But a single word would change every dis- ^ 

18 . 


position; there would no longer be an obstacle to any 
measures, if they made a part of a general plan which 
should altogether afford some conciliation to obedience. 

“Let the sovereigns then deign to explain them- 
selves.' — Why will they persist in refusing this act of 
justice? — Let them deign to bring forward all tbeir de- 
mands as so many conditions of the repose of the na- 
tions, and let our concession to their views make part 
of a reciprocal treaty, and there will no longer be any 
difficulties. 

“ The sovereigns do not, perhaps, sufficiently remark 
the circle of embarrassments and obstacles in which they 
place botli us and themselves. We require good order 
to second them, and their explanation to re-establish 
good order. Are they desirous of sacrifices which re- 
quire repartitions and prompt obedience? It is only re- 
quisite for this purpose, that the authority of your nia- 
rjesty should be full and entire: notliingis possible, no- 
thing can be executed, if peace does not exist iu reality, 
at least provision.illy; and, far from being in a state of 
peace, we experience all the calamities of war. 

“ Let the sovereigns bestow at least some attention 
on tbeir own interests. When every thing shall be 
ruined and devastated around their armies, how will 
they find means of subsistence ? Is there no danger 
in dispersing the troops ? All arms will not be taken 
away, and arms of all sorts arc murderous in the hand's 
of despair. With respect to warlike contributions, 
what new sacrifice can be demanded where every thing 
has already been destroyed by the soldier ? With re- 
spect to armed force, when once discipline is relaxed, 
it is not easily re-established. 

"Germany is far from expecting, after a glorious 
campaign, to receive back her soldiers, corrupted by a 
spirit of licentiousness, rapine, and pillage. 

“This war ought to have been in every respect 
distinguished from others, instead of imitating and 
surpassing in France, the excesses against which the 
sovereigns took up aims. Will their glory even be 
satisfied ? On our part we have done whatever they 
desired; and, on their part, every thing which had 
been announced to the world is fulfilled, one point ex- 
cepted. What a contrast between what is actually 
passing, and their solemn promises ! This is the age 
of reason and justice, and the public opinion never had 
more power. Who can explain such excessive evils 
after such promises of moderation ? The present war ' 
was undertaken to serve the cause of legitimacy. Is 
this manner of carrying on war calculated to render 
the authority of your majesty more sacred r 

“ They were desirous of punishing the individual 
who sported with the calamities of nations, and they.... 
*3 H ' 
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inflict on France the same violence, the sariie inhuma- 
nity. It was thought by all Europe that the entry of 
the soveieigns into Paris would put an end to the^var. i 
What will be thought, on learning that it was then only 
tliat tlie excesses of oppression commenced, without 
combats, and without resistance? The evils which we 
are repi cached with having inflicted on others, were 
never so great; they never took place when the use of 
arms had no object ; and, though it were true that we 
had given the first examples of such an abuse of force, 
ought they to imitate what they impute to us as a crime? 

“ It is known in the North, it is known in Prussia, 
that our want of moderation gave birth to energy and 
public spirit in our enemies. There will no longer be 
any end to the evils of humanity, if mutual vengeances 
are to become the rule of war; for nations never die. 

“ Your majest}' will deign to permit me to insist on 
one final consideration. — So long as France 'shall have 
any thing to preserve, by the hope of maintaining its 
integrity as a nation, no sacrifice will be impossible, 
and all the plans of an equitable policy may be exe- 
cuted ; but tbe day in which the inhabitants shall have 
lost every thing, in which their ruin shall be consum- 
mated, a new order of things — a new series of events 
will be seen to arise, because there will no longer be 
either government or obedience. A blind fury will 
take the place of resignation: they will only seek 'coun- 
sel in despair : on both sides there will be ravage — 
pillage will make war on pillage. Every step of the 
I'oreign soldiers will be marked with blood. France 
will be less ashamed of destroying herself than in 
allowing herself to be destroyed by others. The mo- 
ment appioaches; — already the national spirit takes 
this frightful direction ; — the most opposite parties are 
blending into one; — La Vendee itself unites its colours 
with those of the army. In this excess of evils, what 
line of conduct remains to your'uiajesty but that of re- 
moval ? The public functionaries, in the same manner, 
will quit their places, and the armies of the sovereigns 
A^ill then be at issue with individuals freed from all 
social ties. , 

“ A nation of thirty millions of inhabitants may un- 
doubtedly disappear from the face Of the earth, but in 
this war of man to man, the oppressed and their van- 
quishers will lie together in more than one grave. 

“ FoucitE.” 

'This report was accompanied by the following 

Axsni.ft OF Ttic ruEXen JiiNisrr.ns to itic ornciAU 
NOTE or run alued sovereigxs. 

“Tire king’s inini^tcrs )iave received the official note 


addressed to them by the ministers of the allied powers* 
The latter wish to persuade the king’s ministers that 
ihe measures which they have coiiiraanded to the go- 
vernment of Paris, are such as may contribute to dimi- 
nish the exactions of the war, and to re-establish the 
royal authority. ' The .king’s ministers, however, unfor- 
tunately, cannot regard these measures in that point of 
view. They owe it to^ the sovereigns, to France, and 
to themselves, to explain themselves on this subject. 
The sovereigns, doubtless, are the masters, and can do 
M’hatever they desire; but at any rate let them not say, 
that, in taking every step calculated to ruin the cause 
of his majesty, that they wish to confer any favour on 
him. There is already in France too much odium and 
ill-will against the Bourbons, to render it necessary still 
more to revolt every he&rt, bymaking the nation expe- 
rience the greatest losses and the deepest humiliations. 
What can "be more afflicting than to see, in a time of 
peace, all the departments subjected to your military 
governors — what misfortune more to be deprecated 
than the dispersion of your troops over the whole face 
of the country? The sovereigns declared that they 
only made war against Napoleon, and yet all their mea- 
sures belie their words; since, at the present moment, 
when the war ought to be finished, it is only about to 
commence. The present position of France is so much 
the more afflicting, as were war openly declared, (which 
it is not,) it is utterly impossible that she can suffer in 
a greater degree all its evils and'all its horrors. Every 
where, wherever tbe armies are, (always excepting the 
English,) pillage, fire, rape, and murder, have been 
carried to their fullest extent ; 'avarice and vengeance 
have left nothing for the officers or soldiers to desire. 
To speak with freedom, they exceed even the atroci- 
ties of which tbe French armies have been too often 
justly accused. The measures, however, alluded to in 
your note can have i%o other results than to extend the 
limits of this devastation. The armies spread them- 
selves in our provinces, and all (he horrors which ne 
have depicted follow in their train. Such are jhe sen- 
timents of the king’s ministers on the new decree, and 
their ansuer to the appeal which has been made to 
them. 

“ They have the honour to subscribe themselves, v, itli 
the highest consideratiotj, 

“ Tali-evrand, 

“ Focche.” 

In addition to the piescnce of the armies by v hich 
they had been conquered, and the weight of the con- 
Iribufioiis levied by ibe allied soveieigns, the I'leiich 
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had the mollification to perceive that the splendid 
works of nrt with which the Louvre was decorated, 
and which had been wrested from diflerent nations, 
were now about to be restored to their legitimate 
owners. 

France, in the period of her overwhelming power, 
had stripped of their richest monuments of science 
and antiquity, all the nations that had unfortunately 
fallen under her iron yoke. In so doing, she acted 
contrary to the usages of modern warfare, and in that 
coarse spirit of selfish rapacity by which the whole of 
her revolutionary history is distinguished. France it 
was, that first incorporated the most odious violations in 
her regular system of conduct; she it a as, that first re- 
fused to acknowledge that any right could siaiul in .the 
way of her power; and she gave an example of a cold 
cruelty of practice, perfectly consonant with the worth- 
lessness of her .principles. Austria, Italy, Prussia, the 
Ketherlands, and the smaller states of Gormanj’, u-ere 
all robbed of their finest works of genius and memo- 
rials of antiquity : Rome had been stripped to cnrich| 
Paris ; the Vatican had been plundered to stock the 
Louvre. When Frederick of Prussia entered Dresden 
as a conqueror, he only requested permissioti of the ma- 
gistrates to sit in tin ir gullery and admire its pictures. 
Tlie French general-, however, made their selection of 
these, and sent them off for France. The armies of 
these plundered states weie now on the spot uhero all 
that had been taken from them was collected ; and that 
they had the power to cause restitution, was sufiiciently 
obvious. 

The Prussians alone, however, seem' to have re- 
solved, that, if ever they had occasion to pay a second 
visit to Paris, they would not leave any of the spoils 
of their country within fts rvalls. Marshal Blucher, 
therefore, waited for no settlement of concert, and so- 
licited no co-operation. When the commissioners came 
to treat for the surrender of Paris, he at once repelled 
their attempt to preserve the contents of the Museums, 
and, in fact, he had already commenced at Saint Cloud 
the work of letaking. From the first moment of his 
entrance into Paris, he proceeded spiritedly in remov- 
ing fiom the Louvre all that it contained of Prussian 
property; and the blanks on the walls shewed the 
daily progress of the Frencli loss in this respect. The 
whole amount of it, however, would have been as' 
nothing to the remainder of the collection, if the othei’i 
members of the alliance had not determined to restore 
the works of art, which wcie successively claimed by, 
other nations. ' 

For some time, it seemed as if the allies hesitated^ 
to mortify the vanity of the'French though that feeling. 


was manifested in the most offensive language, even 
whilst the foreign troops were standing guard over 
every public edifice in Paris. Every .day new .arrivals 
of strangers poured into the capital, anxious to gain a 
view of the Louvre before its collection was broken up. 
Those who took the journey to France at this period 
were gratified : the few pictures seized by the Prussians 
were scarcely missed, and all the most celebrated 
works remained. The halls of the statues were un- 
injured ; and, in the great gallery above, which wps 
constantly filled with strangers, who found it ap agree- 
able place of rendezvous, the probability of further 
spoliation was strongly contested. 

Under this apparent inactivity, however, the' busi- 
ness was hymo means at rest. The toAvns and princi- 
palities that had been plundered, were making the ut- 
most exertions to influence the allies to determine on a 
general restoration ; and several of the great powers 
evideiitl)’ inclined to such a decision. Tlie famous 
sculptor, Canova, appeared as a claimant in behalf of 
Rome, which had only her venerable name to urge, 
having no force to support her rights. Attempts were 
certainly ,niadc to contrive an arrangement with the 
French jninisiry, by wbicb justice might be done to 
Europe, observing tbo greatect possible delicacy that 
circumstances admitted of ton aids Louis XVIII. and 
his subjects. But Fonebo and Talleyrand linng back, 
in that cunning selfish spiiif, nbicli lias inv.ariably clia- 
lactcrizcd tlie school of Buonaparte’s politicians;— 
hoping that (lie .allies would cither shrink fiom a for- 
cible seizure altogether, or that some of the minor 
states, to whom the most valuable articles belonged, 
might fail to receive from their powerful fiiends that 
assistance which would enable them to reg.ain their 
property. It was even repoi ted, at the time, that Ca- 
nova’s representations fo the French government were 
treated with cutting contempt; and that Talleyrand 
remarked, by way of taunt, that no pictures or statues 
could be taken from the Louvre, unless there nere 
fifty thousand soldiers to see that they were taken down 
in safety. 

At lenglh, howeverf tlie allies were. fully convinced 
of the impolicy as well as the injustice of leaving to 
France these trophies of a monstrous system of spoli- 
ation; and it was resolved, that each power of the alli- 
ance should act in the independent exercise of its onii 
strength, according to its own views. 

A deputation from the Netherlands pow claimed the 
Dutch and Flemish pictures taken during the levohi.- 
tionaiy wars from these countries; and tin’s demand 
Avas conveyed through fhe Duke of Wellington, as 
commander-in-chief of the (Dutch and Belgian armies. 
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About the some time, also, it was resolved, at tlie 
court of Vienna, lliat the Italian and German towns, 
■n hicli liad been despoiled, sliould have tlieir property 
replaced, ^ — and Canova, the representative of Rome, 
after njany appeals, leceived an assurance tlmt lie 
sliould be furnisbed with an armed force sufficient to 
protect him in taking back to that venerable city, iJie 
objects of his anxious solicitude. ■ 

Various reports were spread in Paris every day as to 
the ititentions of the allies; but on Saturday, the 23d 
of September, the Louvre was occupied by a body of 
British guards; porters with harrows, and ladders, 
and tackles of ropes, made their appearance; and the 
work of removal commenced in ean>est. The Museum 
might from that moment be considered as final!}' 
broken up. The sublimity of its orderly aspect va- 
nished ; it now assumed the confused and desolate air i 
of a large auction-room after a day’s sale. Previous 
to this the visitors bad walked down its profound length 
with an appareiiVscnse of respect on their minds, in- 
ducing them to preserve silence and decorum, as 
they contemplated the majestic pictures ; but decency 
and silence were dispelled when the signal was given 
for breaking up the establishment. 

The guarding of the Louvre was alternately com- 
mitted to the British and Austrian troops, while this pro- 
cess lasted. The Prussians observed that they had 
taken their own property for themselves, and would 
irot now incur odium for others. The French door- 
keepere, who had recently been so ‘active and official 
in their management of the place, were completely set 
aside. 

As the immense crowds which now assembled at the 
Louvre incommoded the workmen, a military order was 
issued that no visitors should be admitted wirbout per- 
mission from the foreign commandant of Paris. This 
order was pretty strictly adhered to by the sentinels, 
as far as the exclusion of the French j but die English 
invariably obtained leave to pass from the Austrians. 
The British sentinels were rather more strict; but, in 
general, foreigners could, without much difficulty, pro- 
. cure admission. 

The inhabitants of Paris now stood in crowds around 
the door, and looked anxiously, as it occasionally 
opened to admit Germans, English, Russians, &c.into a 
palace of their own capital, from which they were ex- 
cluded. An English gentleman was repeatedly asked 
by Frenchmen, standing with ladies on their arms, and 
kept back from tlie door by the guards, to take them 
into their own Louvre, under his protection as an un- 
known foreigner. It was impossible not to feel for them 
in these remarkable circumstances of mortification and 


humiliation; and tlic agitation of the Fiench public 
was now evidently excessive. Groups of the common 
people collected in the space before the Louvre, and 
the speakers who addressed them exercised the most 
violent gesticulations, sufficiently indicative of rage 
and exasperation. As the packages came out, the 
people crowded round them, giving vent to torrents of 
pestes, diahJes, sacres, and other worse interjection®. 

Their only resource now was in ridiculous stories, 
and puerile calumnies. It became the fashion to abuse 
(he Duke of Wellington, as it had been formerly the 
fashion to applaud him, and no tale was too absurd 
for momentary belief, if it accorded with the national 
anger. England was to have the Venus and the Apol- 
lo; — (bis lyas settled: and every Frenchman insult- 
ingly enquired, “Would England assist in breaking up 
a collection of this Sort, without securing something for 
bemelf? They were certain France would not.” 

These remarks induced the Duke of Wellington to 
address the following letter to Lord Castlereagh. 

“ My Lorp,' 

“ A great deal has lately been said here respecting 
the measures I have been obliged to adopt, in order to 
obtain for the king of the NotberlaPds bis paintingsand 
other things out of the Museum; and, as these reports 
may reach the ears of the Prince Regent, I communi- 
cate to yon the following account of the whole aflair, 
for his royal highness’s information : 

“ A short time after the arrival of the sovereigns at 
Paris, the minister of the king of the Netherlands de- 
manded the pictures, &c. belonging to bis sovereign, 
as did (be ministers of the other sovereigns, and, 
as I was informed, could not obtain a satisfactory an- 
swer from the French government. After several con- 
versations with me upon the subject, be sent to your 
lordship an official note, which was laid before the mi- 
nisters of the allied powers assembled at a conference, 
upon which the business was several times taken into 
considenition, in order to discover a mean of doing 
justice to the claimants of the objects of art in the Mu- 
seum, without hurting the feeling's of the king of 
France. 

“Meanwhile the Prussians bad obtained from his 
majesty, not only all the pictures belonging to Prussia 
proper, but also those which belonged to the Prussian 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine, and all those that 
were the property of his Prussian majesty; the nflair 
now became urgent, and your lordship wrote a note, 
in which the matter was fully treated. 

“ The minister of the king of the Netherlands having 
not yet received any satisfactory answer from the French 
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gorernment, applied lo me, as commandcr-in-cliiof of 
the army of the king of the Netherlands, and asked 
whether Iliad any objection to employing his majesty’s 
troops to obtain possession of what nas indubitably his 
majosly's properly. I laid this question also before the 
ministers of the allied monarchs; and. as no objection 
was made, 1 thought it my duty to take the necessary 
steps to obtain n hat was his i ight. 

"I spoke, in consequence, with Prince Talleyrand 
upon this subject, comimuiicated to him uhat had 
passed at the conference, and the reason I had for 
thinking tliat the king of the Netherlands had a right 
to the paintings, and requested him to lay the matter 
before the. 'king, and to 'beg his majesty lo do me the 
favour to determine the ’manner in which I might ob- 
tain the object of the king of the Netherlands without, 
in any manner, oflending his majesty. 

• “ Prince Talleyrand promised me an answer by the 
next evening; but, ns I did not receive it, I repaired to 
him in the night, and had a second conference with 
him, in which he gave me'to understand that the king 
would give no orders upon the subject, that I might do 
.as I thought proper, and negotiate with HI. Denon, the 
director of the Hluseum. 

- « In the morning I sent my aid-de-camp, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremantle, to HI- Denon, who told him that 
he had no orders to give up any paintings out of the 
gallery, and tliat he should suffer none to be taken 
away but by force. ' 

“ I then sent Colonel Fremantle to Prince Talley- 
rand to acquaint him with this answer, and to inform 
him that the troops would go the next morning at twelve 
o'clock to take possession of the paintings belonging to 
the king of the Netherlands, and to declare that, if 
any thing unpleasant should arise from this measure, 
the king’s ministers, and not I, were answerable for it. 
"Colonel Fremantle likewise informed M. Denon of the 
measures that were to he taken. 

“ It was, however, not necessary to send any troops, 
because a Prussian guard constantly occupied the gal- 
lery, and the pictures w'ere taken away without any 
assistance being required from any of the troops under 
my command, except a few who assisted as labourers 
in the taking down and packing up. 

“ It has been alleged that, by having been the instru- 
ment of carrying' away from the gallery the pictures of 
the king of the Netherlands, 1 had been guilty of a 
breach of a treaty which I had myself made; and as 
there is no mention of the Museum in the treaty of the 
25th of Hlarch, and as it seems now the treaty spoken 
of is the militaiy convention of Paris, it is necessary to 
show how this convention is connected with the Mu- 
seum. 
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“ I do not w'ant lo prove (hat the allies were at war 
with France’: (here is no doubt (hat their armies en- 
tered P.-tris under a military convention concluded with 
an officer of the government, the piefect of the depart- ' 
ment of the Seine, and an officer of the army who re- 
presented both 'authorities at that moment present at 
Pm is, and empowered by those authorities to negotiate 
and conclude for them. > 

“The .article of the convention which is .alleged to 
hare been broken is the 11th, which i elates to the 
public property: I positively deny that this article has 
any reference whatever to (he gallery of paintings. 

“The French commissioners introduced in the ori-- 
giiial proj6t, an ailicle to proride for the security oft 
this species of properly; but Prince Bliicher rvould not 
consent, saying that there rverc in the galleiy paintings 
rvhich had been taken frbm Prussia, , and w hich Louis 
XVllI. had promised to restore'; rrhich, however, .had 
never been done. I repeated this circumstance to the* 
French commissioners, and they' proposed to accept 
the article, rvilh the exception of the Prussian pictures; 
and to this proposal I answered, that I was there as the ’ 
representative of the other nations 'in Europe, and that’ 

I must claim for other nations all {hat was conceded to 
the Prussians. I added that I had no instructions con- 
cerning the Museum, nor any grounds to form an opi- 
nion how the sovereigns would act; that they would 
certainly urge that the king should fulfil his obligations, 
and that I advised the omission of the article entirely, 
and the reserving this affair for the decision of the so- 
vereigns when they should arrive. 

“ Thus stands the afl’air of the Museum in reference 
to the treaty. The convenlion of Pans is silent upon 
it; and a negotiation took place, which left the busi- 
ness to the decision of the soveieigns. 

“Taking it for gTanled that the silence of the treaty 
of" Paris of May,' 1814, respecting the Museum, had 
given the French government an indisputable claim to ' 
the pieces contained in it; it cannot he denied that this' 
claim was annihilated by this negotiation. 

“ Those who negotiated for the French government 
judged that the victorious armies had a right to take ' 
the works of art from the Museum, 'and they therefore 
endeavoured to save them by introducing an article 
into the military convention. This article w'as rejected, 
and the claim of the allies greatly advanced by the 
negotiation on their side ; and this was the reason -that 
the article was rejected. Not only then was the pos- 
session of them not guaranteed by the military conven- 
tion, but the above-mentioned negotiation tended the 
more to weaken the right of the Fren ’ "-overnmen 
to the possession, which was ^'ijence 

the treaty of Paris, of Mav 

*31 
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“ The allies having now legal possession of the pieces 
in the Museum, could do no otherwise than restore 
them to those from whom they had been taken away, 
contrary to the usages of civilized warfare, during the 
dreadful period of the French revolution and the ty- 
ranny of Buonaparte. 

The conduct of the allies with respect to the Mu- 
seum, at the time of the treaty of Paris, must be as- 
cribed to their desire to gratify the French army, and 
to confirm the reconciliation with Europe, to which the 
army seemed at that time to be disposed. 

“But the circumstances are now entirely different; 
the army disappointed the just expectations of the 
world, and embraced the first opportunity to rise 
against its sovereign, and to serve the general enemy 
of humanity, with a view to the renewal of the fright- 
ful times that were passed, and of the scenes of pil- 
lage against which the world has made so many gigan- 
tic efforts. 

“ This army having been defeated by tbe armies of 
Europe, it is dissolved by, tbe united councils of tbe 
sovereigns, and there can be no reason why the powers 
of, Europe should do wrong to their own subjects, in 
ord^rito , again satisfy this army : indeed it never ap- 
peared to' me to be necessary that the allied sovereigns 
should neglect this opportunity to do justice and favour 
to their own subjects, in order to please tbe French 
nation. Tl>e feeling of the French people upon this 
subject can be no other than national arrogance. ’ 

“They would desire to retain those works of art,, not 
because Paris is the most proper place for them to be 
preserved in, (for ail artists and connoisseurs « ho have 
written on the subject agree that they ought to be sent 
back to the places where they originally were,) but 
Ijccause they have been acquired by conquests, of w Iiich 
they arc the trophies. 

“The same feeling that makes the people of France 
wish to keep the pictures and statues of other nations, 
nmst naturally make other nations wish, now that vic- 
tory is on their side, to restore those articles to the 
lawful owners ; and the allied sovereigns must feel a 
desire to promote this object. 

“ It is, besides, to be wished, ns well for the happi- 
ness of France as of the world, that, if the French 
people are not already convinced that Europe is too 
strong for them, they may be made to feel diaf, bou- 
cver extensive for a time their temporary and par- 
tial advantages over one or more of the powers of 
Europe may be, the day of retribution must at length 
come, 

'* According to my feelings, then, it would not only 
be unjust in the sovereigns to gratify the rrcncli people; 
but the sacrifice they would make would be impolitic, 


as it would deprive them of tbe opportunity of giving 
the French a great moral lesson. 

“1 am, my dear lord, &c. 

“ WEtLINGTON,” 

The great gallery of tbe Louvre presented every day 
a more forlorn aspect ; long blank spaces of dirty wall 
increased in size and number ; and announced to the 
spectator that the nionumenis df the glory of France 
were rapidly disappearing. Strangers continued to 
flock to Paris, particularly from England, with thc' 
hope that they might be yet in time to see these fine 
productions, which few persons could command the 
means of seeing after they were dispersed. All the 
foreigners in thc French capital collected in the gallery 
of the Louvre every morning,— but the last comers 
might be easily distinguished from the rest. They en- 
tered witlj eager haste, and looks of anxious inquiry; 
and the first view of thc stripped walls overwhelmed 
them with disappointment. i 
The I'rench how attempted to console themselves by 
a repoit, indnsirioiisly propagated, that tlie pictures 
were very clumsily taken down, and that many of them 
were materially injured. This, liowever, was but a re- 
presentation of what they toisJicd; for tbe work was 
carried on very carefullj’, and no picture received seri- 
ous damage. The deputies of the different states who 
claimed the pictures, attended with catalogues of the 
lost property, and an Italian commissioner was present, 
under the authority of Austria, to superintend thc whole 
of the arrangements. 

Thc picture of the Trancfiguration, by Rnpliael, of 
^wliicli it had been bonstingly said, that Dcsiint/ had 
always intended it for the French nation, was now to 
be removed, and immense crowds assembled to see it 
taken down; for the'famc wliicli it bad ncqiiircd, and 
its notoriety in the general knon ledge, caused Its de- 
parture to be considered ns the consummation of the 
destruction of thc gallery of tlic Louvre. 

“ Students of all nations/' says a modern tourist, 

“ fixed themsolvch round (he principal pictures, anxious 
to complete their copies before the workmen came to 
remove the originals. iMany young French girls were 
seen among tliese, perched on small scaffolds, ami 
calmly purMiing their labours in llie midst of the 
throng and bustle. Our officers generally posted them- 
selves close to these interesting artists, who seemed 
qnite able to flirt with the foreign hussars, and to copy 
a Holy Family at the same time. 

“There was, generally, n large collection of English 
female beauty in the Louvre; and (hr military, who 
walked in nltcndniice on the ladies, bore thc air of con- 
querors and masters pretty strongly impressed on their 
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carringe. A sight more inspiring of tlie patriotic pncc- 
tions and exultations in a British hosoin, cannot be 
imagined ; and, considering it ns the triumph of jus- 
tice and good taste, as Avell as of our nation, — consider- 
ing it ns tlio downfall of a barbarous, cold, theatrical 
imposition, which, under the specious language and 
show of rcfinctncnf, practised degradation and corrup- 
tion, — the feelings of satisfaction might be safely and 
honourably encouraged.” 

When the gallery of the Lourre was completely 
cleared of the property of other nations, the number 
of pictures left to the French nation, — of the fifteen 
hundred which constituted their magnificent collec- 
tion, — was iico hundred and seventy-four ! The Italian 
division comprised about eighty-five specimens; which 
werei now diminished to iicelve: in this small number, 
however, there are some capital pieces by the great 
masters. The Entombment, which is one of the finest 
productions of Raphael, is retained, as belonging to 
the King of France’s old collection. The great picture 
of the Marriage in Canaan, by Paul Veronese, though 
not originally French property, was secured to the 
Louvre by exchange with Austria. 5Iany of the Fle- 
mish pictures were at first secreted : this led the depu- 
ties from the Netherlands to wait on ]\I. Denon, attended 
by a superior olTicer of their country, and to threaten 
him with the charge of a body of three hundred 
soldiers, if the pictures demanded wore not imme- 
diately produced. The greater number of, those defi- 
cient were brought forward, but some could not be 
found. Slany, both Flemish and Italian, that were 
public property, were discovered in the private palace 
of Cardinal Fesch, which served for the quarters of 
the Prince of Orange. 

The removal of the statues was longer in com- 
mencing, and occupied more time. The French would 
not, for some time, allow themselves to believe that 
the allies would attempt to deprive them of these sa- 
cred works : it appeared to them impossible that they 
should be separated from France — the country of the 
Louvre- and the Institute ; it seemed a contingency 
beyond the limits of human reverses. At length, how- 
ever, the workmen entered with their straw and plaster 
of Paris to pack up ; and the pedestals of the Venus, 
the Apollo, and the Laocoon, which might be deemed 
the presiding deities of the collection, were succes- 
sively vacated. The other statues rapidly followed, 
and the balls were progressively cleared of their inte- 
resting contents. 

But the most severe mortification of the Parisians 
yet remains to be described. The famous horses, taken 
from the church of St. Mark, in Venice, had been the 
peculiar obiects of popular pride and admiration. 
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They were considered .as the most beautiful antiques in 
the world; and the revolutionists who seized them, 
declared, in their announcement of the fact, that, after 
having been subjected to the greatest changes, they 
were “finally ” fixed in a land of liberty and virtue ! 
Napoleon had removed them from tlfe low pillars where 
(hey were originally stationed, and where they could 
be seen, and attached them, by gilded harness, to 
a car of victory, on the lop of his triumphal arch 
in the Place Carousel. In this situation, the forms 
of the four horses were entirely lost; and the new 
car, figures, and braces, all in bright gold, com- 
pletely subdued the antique bronze. Still, how- 
ever, being exposed to the public view, in one of the 
i most public situations of Paris, this was deemed the 
[ noblest trophy belonging to the capital, — and there was 
not a water-carrier in Pans, who did not look like a 
hero when (he Venedan horses whre spoken of. 

“ Have you heard what has been determined about 
the Iwrses?” the foreigners eagerly enquired. “,Oh! 
they cannot mean to lake the horses away,” was every 
Frenchman’s reply. On the morning of the 26lh of 
September, however, it was rumoured that workmen 
bad been employed all night in loosening them from 
their fastenings. This report was soon confirmed; 
upon which the French declared, that, if the allies 
were to attempt to touch (hem in day-liyht, Paris would 
rise at once, exterminate its invaders, and rescue its 
bonour. 

On the following morning an English gentleman, 
to whom (he public are indebted for a most inte- 
resting account of Paris, walked through the square. 

“ It was clear,” says lie, “ (hat some considerable 
change had taken place; the eifect of the forms of the 
horses was finer than I had ever before seen it. While 
looking to discover what had been done, a private of 
the British staff-corps came up. ‘ You see, sir,’ said 
lie, ‘we took away the harness last night.’ ‘ You have 
made a great improvement by so doing,’ I replied : 
‘but are the British employed on this work?’ The 
man ,said that the Austrians had requested the assist- 
ance of our staff-corps, for it included better workmen 
than any they had in their service. I heard that an 
angry French mob had given some trouble to the people 
employed on the Thursday night; but that a body of 
Parisian gendarmerie had dispersed the assemblage. 
The Frenchmen continued their sneers against the 
allies for working in the dark:ycar and shame were 
the causes assigned. ‘ If you take them at all, why 
not take them in the face of day ? But you are loo 
wise to draw upon yourselves the irresistible popular 
fury which such a sight would excite against you 

“ On the night of Friday, the order of proceeding 
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•was entirely changed. It had heenf^**^ 
call out a strong guard of Austrian^ 

The mob had been charged by the c; 
said, that several had their limbs br^*f* ' ^ 
to find the place on Satutday morninp opted 

as usual ; but, when' I' reached its £®*>'SOC®» What ’ao 
impressive scene presented itself! Ir®. d®KeateI>lan, • 
for such,' 'in truth, it was, — of worlr**®^ ' 
now over. The Austrians had wisher t?*!' 

ings of the King of France the pain K' capi- 

tal dismantled before his pa^ace-■^YJ'^°^®’** 
passed' in lus carriage when he weK^®®^ for-bisldaily 
exercise. But -the 'insolent ignorai*®®^'®^^*^® 'pecipig 
rendered severer measures 'necessajv*[^'<^y WO>p<mion 
and myself were stopped from ent^*^?'*^®’'P^f®* 
Austrian dragoons; a large' mob op|f *’®**-®^"^**' 
collected here, standing on tip-toe t~ ''catcVtbe arth ia 
the distance, on the lop of which t^* omihbas sight Of 
numbers of workmen, busy aboi.*^ 
plainly to be distinguished^ We ®dTanced again to 
the soldiers: some of the French, by* whom .wojvwer^ 
surrounded, said, ‘Whoever you a y®®,' V 
allowed to pass.’ I confess I was for the 

whole assemblage, citizens and «eeined-*to 

■wear an angry aspect. But my ®*^ 

for admittance.' He was put back . *’**1”^' 

hussar.-‘ miat; not the 

his own language. Tile mob lo«d»y'»h®® 


VENETHmUBItSE^ 

LwmdOwo bf iho 
'^ani^s ^ 

fol!owt^dtheaaiiib^ttlt^doB,>1lnit 
^e^wh^e re^or^:*!'' >* I; V-ljr ♦■i-' 

' 'Tbe.FreaGh boWbdeiaimed; tbbt it"#) 


addressed : but the 

1 iantlv made us: 

triumph was ours; way was insp v > 

' [touched his ’helmet 


they beard the foreign soldier thus 




and an officer, on duty close by 
as we passed. t ' . 

“The top of the arch being vef^ aanew,;it'was not 
possible to see the horses proper^’ stooped below 
them, got up between two, and I 

works of Lysippus. They partoi k;of nothmg^oMhe 
alteration about them: they werJ®f dwtent ages, and 
had come from distant places : the ^ ^ 

to have changed since they were J *, 

clanged in nothing. They turn? *• ^ 
faces on thi .nebs of modern Patf^ 
mobs of Corinth. , - L . • t ^ . 

“The English staff-corps, hefP'®? ‘k® Austoana, 
were busy about them ; and, as m^lf in the 

^^ay. 1 quitted the Arch. From ‘he Mace C^nael I 
saw the one to which the tackle fi*ed make a con- 
siderable movement forward: fd ®l®*died agwn fw a 
moment : — the people below pul®*d ■ffWB ; "-ft Bhboir. 
— advanced farther, — its fore-fe.® * ^*® 

arch. One other pull, and it 
swung in the air, I turned to loc|*^ tow W 
their crowds were in a nioienii'*?* WWaud «jr 
feeling; arms were up, flngeiJ poiatiaf, 

i 



to ifWult the kkilriiB' li^ ^wn 
hories iBth#fce#W*da.y'!'’'>'b’; » ’’t. ■- ^ ¥ 
Between seven and eight in'thetfVeBiH^; 
Imring^BdjeuMbdwittfil WAiend 
'tbebgiirden' of the TltdSHei^/^hdtlli^ tbH 
whee)^ tbe‘HatteB'<d’^ba4«hry’^-a6^tt1i^ 
try.'f'A'ntotiiWr^'ofi BritIA 
room,' immdi&toly'n^ Hid mMimi ' 

hiats/B'Bd mniTiBg theit*tahl^^&i^B^AIdr~ 

Thii WbtB'paBaiBg,'’' iB militairy Iwo^eBsibBf 
oil ’ their kidis ill MpBnife cahi. First came 
dieh' infantry, 'then a ear; — then nrnBe eaViiliy, WSU 
infantry,' then another CHr; — and so on, till 
bmrseSr]^t. Three Frenchmen,' Heeibg' Ac 
En^ish, ‘Came up to them, and eltterdd' into < 
tion. '^riiey asked if this eonduet weVe btfri 
A British gentleman observed, tbht'the hones w^et^e^hU/ 
going back to the place fW>in-wheBee they had hbeaT 
taken': if<there^wm b'ri^ 




diiCord and apblibtion. *iyd oTthd'Flied^BWB 
inclined to ^o^t this opinioBj btrt^bn^ who SMBimllo' 
bean officer^ Bnd was Bdvaneed beyond thb^ lidd^e'l^' 
of llfe^ kept silence’ for a’miNnmt^ and dthn 
laliy said,~lYoii have ’left me nothing 
dren'bnt hatred •iigaiBst''^Erfghiiid; 'this ' bBH 
legacy to them.” “ Sir,” it -was repHad, ** fha^v^^ 
your children no good, and Englmd no’^hlniB.'* ’ ’ * ’ 

' ’The French minutry,' in the^BM^ time, haid trad'd^' 
gone a complete change : ibe llNtke of Sit^eliea 1^ 
appointed ''•minister for foreign aAufs;'’^ Bolkb* 
Feitie Wiinister of war ; 'the ViscoiiBt Btthoocbi^,' 
nister of the interior t'^tfae Sieoir de pann, for gw 
pdice, and M.'BarM Marbois, ke^r of the seals, 
following letter was addressed to the king by 
ministers, exjpdainiog the m^ves for thehr i 


f •* SiBB ! 

** Yonr nmjesty deigned to’ cofifldfo’ lo iw fob t 
sfawtionid your empire, whii tinwlt^of': 
araw, deeupied the norifoem pniwlkcil,’ VfeeA i 
naced those of the east aad tbe' < 
wmr mis' kfodied md 
ompbrnt foetkfo; '#lBbh 
mMmfced; •poriia ix df’’ 
iBiBflSmil Aiiib iliii I’llllf iinHiTliliilf M 1 


^1 

■!% 
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REPORT ON THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


"Wc cannot conceal from youj sire, that'tliese at- 
tacks are levelled at your throne ; you sufTer legitimate 
authority to bo despised, and the authority of Faction’ 
supplies its place. Factions produce revolutions, and 
those who triumph to-day may be overthrown to-mor- 
row; your throne will no longer have even the support 
of their illegitimate authority. Your ministers, always 
''devoted to your person, still endeavoured to oppose 
this re-action ; the princes of your house, the nobles of 
your court, designated as crimes, and as attacks upon 
your crown, their efforts to restore order and submis- 
sion to .the law; we lost all influence with your ma- 
jesty; we became guilty in the eyes of the nation. 

“The elections were made; a factious minority di- 
rected them ; that minority alone is represented. The 
choice which they recommend to your majesty for the 
chamber of peers indicates the same spirit. 

“ Ministers, without authority, a prey to the perse- 
cutions of the court, without support in the public opi- 
nion, exposed to the opposition of the chambers, what 
should we be able to reply to the clamours of the 
people, when, at lOngth, they shall demand the reasons 
of so many calamities ? 

“ Meanwhile, foreigners possess France as a conquer- 
ed country; to civil discord they add the ravage of 
provinces ; they dissipate the funds which ought to find 
their way into the treasury ; they devour the provisions 
of the people, who are threatened with an approaching 
famine ; they carry off the magazines of arms, the am- 
munition of war, and the cannons from the ramparts 
of our cities. The white flag floats only over ruins! 
They despoil'us of our public monuments, the tokens 
of our former glory ; they seize the monuments of art, 
which alone remain to us after twenty years of con- 
quest. It is dishonour, sire, rvhich the people are most 
reluctant to pardon, and your majesty has remained 
silent in the midst of all these attacks on the national 
honour! 

^ “ We were, for a long time, ignorant that secret trea- 
son had connected you with foreigners — ^your majesty 
wished to negotiate yourself — we could "not prevent the 
disbandoning of the army; and this measure being 
completed, left France and your person in the power 
of foreigners. What had your house to fear from that 
army? Napoleon no longer 'existed for France. The 
national colours granted, and some concessions made 
to public opinion, that army would have become yours 
— ^it would have served you to resist the ambitious pro- 
jects of your allies. Was every thing to be abandoned 
to the combinations and the seductions of your court 
and of foreign princes? Your court is led astray by 
prejudices ; the foreign sovereigns have interdsts op- 
posed to yours. The Emperor of Russia rvas, perhaps. 


the only one whom you could believe sincere in his 
promises. The allies, at this moment, oppose the re- 
cruiting of the departmental legions. 

“ Such are the misfortunes of the situation in which 
unwise councils have placed your majesty. Your sub- 
jects are almost every where m opposition or in arms 
against each other, and almost every where 'the parti- 
sans of your house are the smallest number. The 
French, humiliated and discontented, are ready to pro- 
ceed to the last extremity. Your majesty has no longer 
the means of opposing the pretensions of foreigners. 
They have presented a treaty which would consummate 
the ruin of the nation, and which would cover it with 
eternal shame. We have not thought it became us. to 
give an assent which would have rendered us culpable 
towards that nation, which may be humiliated, but 
which cannot be beaten down. ' 

“ Since your majesty has confided authority to our 
hands, we have constantly been without the power of 
doing good, without the power of preventing evil. Our 
opinions have no influence ; the cabals of your court 
have prevailed. We have to obey, tluough respect 
to your majesty, and to sanction by our signature, acts 
ivbich we disapprove. We could have sacrificed our 
lives to save your majesty and the country; but those 
who are near your majesty know that the revolution 
which they would excite, would surround the vessel 
of the state with new perils; that they would’ give to 
factions, to whom you are opposed, the'means of see- 
ing a resting-place beyond the legitimate authority of 
your majesty ; that they would raise pretenders to the 
throne where you are seated. It is not by means of a 
faction that your majesty ought to reign, but by a con- 
stitution, by a royal prerogative, recognised and estab- 
lished. Let that faction tremble, and suspend their 
efforts to substitute passion in their place. Their agents 
would be the first victims, and they would cause the 
greatest misfortunes to your majesty.' 

“ We are therefore convinced that we can no longer 
contribute' to the welfare of your subjects, that we can- 
not govern tie state in the spirit of the councils which 
direct your majesty. Your wisdom will doubtless do 
more than our zeal and our efforts to remedy the evils 
which afflict the state ; we therefore venture to suppli- 
cate you to believe in the regrets' that we experience, 
in not being able any longer to contribute to serve you, 
and in the wishes that we have formed for the prospe- 
rity of your house, and for the'safety of the country.” 

We must now advert to the treaties betw’een France 
and ‘the allied powers, Avhich at this time were nego- 
tiated at Paris. They consisted of a definitive trealj 
between France and the allied powers, signed at Paris, 



TREATIES BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE ALLIES. 


in the. month.’.of -November.;— an additional article to 

'the Kpreceditig- treaty,, relative.: to, the abolition of the 
slave-trade;— a. convention relative to the payment of a 
pecuniary indemnity to be furnished by France to _the 
allied po^yers ;— 3) convention relative to the occupation 
of a military, line, in Ftance by .the allied army ;— a note 
from the ministers of the allied powers to the p.uke of 
Richelieu, on. the nature and , extent of the powers at- 
tached to. the command of the Duke ,of Wellington ;-;^, 
a convention between Great Britain and France rela- 
tive to the claims of the British subjects on the French 
government;— ^and a note . frona tlie ministers of the 
allied cabinets to the Duke of Richelieu, communi- 
cating , a copy of a treaty of alliance -between Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and. Prussia ;— besides other 
documents of. less importance. , ^ ., . .. 

As these papers are extremely , voluminous, we .shall 
merely extract such parts as are of the greatest import- 
ance, and point out most clearly the measures Avhich 
the allies, took to ; punish France, and to prevent her 
future aggressions. , ; ^ 

By the first article of the definitive treaty, the, fron- 
tiers of Frapce.were to remain nearly the same as they 
were fixed by the treaty oif Paris. The .fifth article is 
one .of great importance. , . ; 

“ Art V. The state of uneasiness and of fermentation, 
which,- after so many violent convulsions, and particu- 
larly after the last catastrophe, France must still exper 
rience, notwithstanding ihe paternal intentions of her 
.king,, and the advantages secured to every cl^s of his 
subjects by the constitutional , charter, requiring, for 
the security of the neighbouring states, certain mea- 
sures of precaution, and of temporary guarantee, it has 
been judged indispensable to occupy, during a fixed 
time, by a corps of allied , troops, certain military posi- 
tions along the frontiers of France, under the express 
reserve, that such occupation shall in no way prejudice 
the sovereignty of his most Christian majesty, nor the 
state of possession, such as it is recognised and con- 
firmed by the present treaty. The number, of these 
troops shall not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
,men. The commander-in-chief of this army shall be 
nominated by the .'allied powers! This army shall oc- 
cupy the fortresses of Cpnd4, Valenciennes, Bouchain, 
Cambray, Le Quesnoy, Siaubeuge, Lahdrecies, Aves- 
wes, Rocroy, Givet,,with Charlempnt, Mezieres, Sedan, 
Montmedy, Tiiionville, Longwy, Bitsch, and.theT4ter 
de-Pont of Fort- Louis. As the .maintenance of the 
army, destined for this service is to be provided by 
France, a special convention shall regulate every thing 
which may ..relate to that pbject. This convention, 
which shall have the same force and effect as if it were 
inserted word for word in the present treaty, shall also 


regulate, the relations, of the army dt occupation with 
the civil and military authorities of the country. The 
utmost extent of the duration of this military, occupa- 
tion is fixed at five years. It may terminate before 
that period, ift at the end of three years, the allied 
sovereigns,- after having, in concert with his majesty 
the King of rFrance, maturely examined their recipro- 
cal situation and interests, and the progress which shall 
have been:made in France in the re-establishment of 
order and. ^tranquillity, shall agree to acknowledge that 
the motives;which led them to that measure have ceased 
to exist. , But whatever may be, the result of this delibe- 
ration, alLthe fortresses and positions occupied by the 
allied Irppps shall, at the expiration of five years,, be 
evacuated ^without further delay, and given uji, to, his 
most Christian majesty, or to his.heirs and successors.” 

“ArtVI. In conformity to the 'fifth article of the 
principal treaty, the military line to be occupied by the 
allied troops shall extend along the frontiers which 
separate thedepartments of the Pas de Calais, of the 
North, of the Ardennes, of the Meuse, of the . Moselle, 
of the Lower Rhine, a^ '.of .the Upper Rhine, from 
the interior of France. , . \ . 

“ It is further agreed, that neither the allied troops, 
nor the French troops, shall occupy .(except it be for 
particular reasons, and by common consent) the terri- 
tories and districts hereafter named, viz. 

“In the department of the Somme,- all the country 
north of that river, from Ham, to where it falls! into' 
the sea ; ‘ - 

“ In the department of I’ Aisne, the districts of St. 
Quentin, Vemns, and-Laon; r 

“ In the departments of the Marne,, those of Rheiras, 
St. Menehoiild, and Yitry;\ ^ ' 

“ In the department of the Upper Marne, those of St. 
Dizier and Joihrille ; 

- “In the department of the Meurthc, those of Toul, 
Dieuze, Sarrehoiirg, and Blamont; 

“ In the department of the Vosges, those of St. Diez, 
Brugeres, and Remireihont. 

“The district of Liire, in the department of the Upper 
Saone; arid that of St. Hyppolite, in the department 
of the Doules. . - 

“Notwithstanding the occupation, by. the allies, of 
the portion of territory fixed by the principal treaty, . 
and by .the present convention, his most Christian 
majesty may, in the towns situated within the territoiy 
occupied, maintain garrisons, the number of which, 
however, shall not exceed what is laid down in the fol- 


lowing eriuineration : 

At Calais 1000 men. 

At Gravelines 500 

At Bergues - - — - - - - - - .......... 500 
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, “TVe cannot conceal from you, sire,. that these at- 
tacks are levelled at your throne ; you suffer lec^timate’ 
^authority to ,he despised, and the authority of faction 
supplies its place. Factions produce revolutions, and 
those who triumph to-day may be overthrown to-mor- 
row; your throne will no longer liave even the support 
of ^their illegitimate authority. Your ministers, always 
devoted to your person, still endeavoured to oppose 
this re-action ; the princes of your house, the nobles of 
your court, designated as crimes, and as attacks upon 
your crown, their efforts to restore order and submis- 
sion to the law; we lost all influence with jour ma- 
jesty; we became guilty, in the eyes of the nation. 

“ The elections were made : a factiUus minority di- 
rected them; that minority alone is represented. The 
choice which they recommend to your majesty for 'the 
chamber of peers indicates the same spirit. 

“Ministers, without authority, a prey to' the perse- 
cutions of the court, without suppoit in the public opi- 
nion, exposed to the opposition of the chambers, what 
should we be able to reply to the clamours of the 
people, when, at length, they shall demand the reasons 
of so many calamities ? 

•“ Meanwhile, foreigners possess France as a conquer- 
ed country; to civil discord they add the ravage of 
provinces ; they dissipate the funds which ought to find 
their way into the tieasury ; they devour the provisions 
of the people, who are threatened with an approaching 
famine ; they carry off the magazines of arms, the am- 
munition of war, and the cannons from the ramparts 
of our cities. The white flag floats only over ruins! 
They despoil us of our public monuments, the tokens, 
of our former glory ; they seize the monuments of art, 
which alone remain to us after tnenty years of con- 
quest. It IS dishonour, sire, which the people are most 
reluctant to pardon, and your majesty has remained 
silent in the midst of all these attacks on the national 
honour! 

“ We weie, for a long time, ignorant that secret trea- 
son had connected you with foreigners — ^your majesty 
wished to negotiate yourself — we could not prevent the 
disbandoning of the army; and this measure being 
completed, left France and your person in the power 
of foreigner^. What had your house to fear from that 
army ? Napoleon no longer existed for France. The 
national colours granted, and some concessions made 
to public opinion, that army would have become youis 
— it uouhl have served you to resist the ambitions pro- 
jects of jour allies. Was every thing to be abandoned 
to the combinations and the seductions of your court 
and of foreign princes? Your court is led aslmy by 
prejudices; tbe foreign sovereigns have interests op- 
posed to yours. The Emperor of Russia was, perhaps, 


the only one whom you could believe sincere in his 
promises. The allies, at this moment, oppose the re- 
cruiting of the departmental legions. 

“ Such are the misfortunes of the situation in which 
unwise councils hare placed your majesty. Your sub- 
jects are almost every where in opposition or in arms 
against each other, and almost every where the parti- 
sans of your house are the smallest number. The 
French, humiliated and discontented, are ready to pro- 
ceed to the last extremity. Your majesty has no longer 
the means of opposing the pretensions of foreigners, 
Tlipy have presented a treaty which would consummate 
the ruin of the nation, and which would cover it with 
eternal shame. We have not thought it became iisito 
give an assent which would have rendered us culpable 
towards that nation, which may he humiliated, but 
which cannot be beaten down, 

“Since your majesty has confided authority to our 
hands, we have constantly been w’itliout the power of 
doing good, without the power of preventing evil. Oiir 
opinions have no influence; the cabals of your court 
have prevailed. We Lave to obey, tlnough respect 
to your majesty, and to sanction by our signature, acts 
which we disapprove. We could have sacrificed our 
lives to save your majesty and the country : but those 
who are near your majesty know that the revolution 
which they would excite, would surround the vessel 
I of the state with new perils; that they would give to 
factions, to whom yon are opposed, the means of see- 
ing a lesting-place beyond the legitimate authority of 
! your majesty ; that they would raise pretenders to the 
throne where you are seated. It is not by means of a 
faction that your majesty ought to reign, but by a con- 
.stitution, by a royal prerogative, recognised and estab- 
lished, Let that faction tremble, and suspend their 
efforts to substitute passion in tlieir place. Tlieir agents 
would be the first victims, and they would cause the 
greatest misfortunes to your majesty. 

“We are tlieicfore convinced that we can no longer 
contribute to the welfare of your subjects, that wc can- 
not govern the state in the spirit of the councils which 
direct your majesty. Your wisdom will doubtless do 
more than our zeal and our efibrts to remedy the evils 
which afflict the state ; we therefore ventute to suppli- 
cate you to believe in the regrets that we experience, 
in not being able any longer to contribute to .serve von, 
and in the wishes that wc have formed for the piospe- 
rity of your house, and for the safely of llie country.” 

Wc must now advert to the treaties hetneen France 
and the allied powers, which at this time were nego- 
tiated at Paric. They consisted of a definitive ticaty 
between Franco and the allied powers, signed at Paris, 
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in llie nionlli of November; — mi mblilional arliclc to 
the jirci'etlinn- treaty, relative to the abolition of the 
slave-trade ; — a convention relative to tlio payment of a 
pecuniary indemnity to bo furni'^bed by France to the 
allied powers; — a convention relative to tlnj. occupation 
of a military lino in France by the allied army; — a note 
from the ministers of the allied powers to the Duke of 
Hicliclicu, on the nature and extent of the powers at- 
tached to the command of the Duke of Wellington ; — 
a convention between Great Britain and Franco rela- 
tive to the claims of the British subjects on the French 
government; — and a note from the ministers of the 
allied cabinets to the Duke of Ricbelicu, communi- 
catinjr a copy of a treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prus-ia ; — besides other 
documents of less importance. 

As these papers are extremely voluminous, we slmll 
merely extract such parts as are of the greatest import- I 
mice, and point out most clearly the measures which 
the allies took to punish France, and to prevent her 
future aggressions. 

By the first article of the definitive treaty, the fron- 
tiers of France were to remain nearly the same ns tlicy 
were fi.xcd by the treaty of Paris. The fifth article is 
one of great importance. 

“ Art. V. The state of uneasiness and of fermentation, 
which, after so many violent convulsions, and particu- 
larly after the last catastrophe, France must still expe- 
rience, notwithstanding the paternal intentions of her 
king, and the advantages secured to every class of his 
subjects by the constitutional charter, requiring, for 
the security of the neighbouring states, certain mea- 
sures of precaution, and of temporary guarantee, it has 
been judged indispensable to occupy, during a fixed 
time, by a corps of allied troops, certain military posi- 
tions along the frontiers of France, under the express 
reserve, that such occupation shall in no way prejudice 
the sovereignty of bis most Christian majesty, nor the 
slate of possession, such as it is recognised and con- 
firmed by the present treaty. The number of those 
troo|)s shall not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. The commander-in-clucf of this army shall bo 
nominated by the allied powers. This army shall oc- 
cupy the fortresses of Cond6, Valenciennes, Bouchain, 
Cambray, Le Quesnoy, Maubeugc, Landrecies, Aves- 
nec, Rocroy, Givet, with Charlemont, Mezidres, Sedan, 
jMontmedy, Tliionvillc, Longwy, Bitsch, and the T6te- 
de-Pont of Fort Louis. As the maintenance of the 
army destined for this service is to be provided by 
Franco, a special convention shall regulate every tiling 
which may relate to that object. This convention, 
which shall have the some force and effect as if it were 
inserted word for w’ord in the present treaty, shall also 


regulate the relations of the army of occupation with 
the civil and military .authorities of the country. The 
utmost extent of tlio duration of this military occupa- 
tion is fixed at firm years. It may terminate before 
that period, if, at the end of three years, the allied 
sovereigns, after having, in concert with his majesty 
the King of France, maturely examined their recipro- 
cal situation and interests, and the progress which shall 
have been made in Fmiicc in the rc-ostablisliment of 
order and tranquillity, shall agree to acknowledge that 
the motives whieh led them to that measure have ceased 
to exist. But whatever may be the result of this delibe- 
ration, all the fiirtrcsscs and positions occupied by the 
allied troops .shall, at the expinition of five years, be 
evacuated without further delay, and given up to his 
most Christian majesty, or to his lieirs and successors.” 

“Art. VI. In conformity to the fifth article of the 
principal treaty, the military linn to be occupied by the 
allied troops shall extend along the frontiers which 
separate the departments of the Ra's de Calais, of the 
North, of the Ardennes, of the Meuse, of the Moselle, 
of the Lower Rhine, and of the Upper Rhino, from 
the interior of France. 

“ It is further agreed, that jroither the allied troops, 
nor the French troops, shall occupy (except it be for 
particular reasons, and by common consent) the terri- 
tories and districts hereafter named, viz. 

“In the department of the Somme, all the country 
north of that river, from Ham, to where it falls into 
the sea ; 

“ In the department of rAisne, the districts of St. 
Quentin, Vorvins, and Laon ; 

“ In the departments of the Marne, those of Rheims, 
St. Meiiehould, and Vitry; 

“ III the department of the Upper Marne, those of St. 
Dizier and .Toinville; 

“In the department of the Meurthe, those of Toiil, 
Dicuze, Sarrebourg, and Blamont ; ' 

“In the department of the Vosges, those of St. Diez, 
Brugercs, and Rerniremonf. 

“The district of Lure, in the department of the Upper 
Saone ; and that of St. Ilyppolite, in the department 
of the Doules. 

“Notwithstanding the occupation, by the allies, of 
the portion of territory fixed by the principal treaty, 
and by the present convention, his most Christian 
majesty may, in the towns situated ivithin the territory 
occupied, maintain garrisons, the number of which, 
however, shall not exceed what is laid down in the fol- 
lowing enumeration : 

... 1 ... 1000 men; 

At Gravelines I--. ’ 5Q0 

At Bergues - . - - 1 
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A^ St. Omer ............. — 1500 men. 

At B^thune 500 

At Montrenil .i. 500 

AtHesdins..... — .... .... 250 

At Ardres.. — ... — .. 150 '* 

At Aire 500 

At Arras.-.-l..... — ..... 1000 

At Boulogn e 300 

At St. Venant 300 

At Lille 3000 

At Dunkirk and its Forts 1000- 

At Douay and Fort de Scarpe ....... 1000 

AtVevdun.. ....... 500 

.At Metz 3000 

At Lauterbourg — 200 

At Weissenbourg. - .. — .......... 150 

At Licbtenbourg — ..... 150 

At Petite Pierre — . — — .... 100 

At Phalsbourg — .... ....... 600 

At Strasbourg 3000 

At Schlestadt. ...... 1000 

At Neuf Brisach and Fort Mortier, ... 1000 
At Befort 1000 


The next articles of importance relate to the pecu- 
niary indemnity to be furnished by France. 

“ The sum of seven hundred millions of francs, being 
the amount of the indemnity, shall be discharged day 
by day, in equal portions, in the space of five years, 
by means of bans au porteur on the loyaLtreasury of 
France, in the manner that shall be now set forth. 

“ Art. I. The allied powers, \ acknowledging the ne-^ 
cessity of guaranteeing the tranquillity of the countries 
bordering on France, by.erecting fortifications on cer- 
tain points the most exposed, have determined to set 
apart for that object a portion of the sums which are to 
be paid by France, leaving the remainder for general 
distribution, under the head of indemnities. A fourth 
part of the total sum to be paid by France shall be ap- 
plied to the erecting fortifications. But as the cession 
of the fortress of Saar-Louis, equally founded on the 
motive of general safety, renders the construction of 
new fortifications in the vicinity of that fortress supei- 
fluous, and that the same has been estimated at fifty 
-millions, by the military, committee who were consulted 
upon that point, the said fortress shall be set down at 
the above-mentioned sum, in the calculation of the 
sums to be expended in fortifications, so that the afore- 
said fourth part shall not be deducted from the seven 
hundred millions of francs promised by France, but 
from seven hundred and fifty millions, including the 
cession of Saar-Louis. In conformity -with this dispo- 
sition, the sum destined for fortifications is fixed at one 


hundred and eighty-seven and a half millions of francs, 
viz. one hundred and thirty-seven and a half millions 
in real value, and fifty millions, represented by thd 
fortress of Saar-Louis. 

“ Art. II. In apportioning these one hundred and 
eighty-seven and a half millions of francs amongst the 
states bordering on France, the undersigned ministers 
have had in view the necessity, more or less urgent, 
of those states to have additional fortresses, and the 
expense, more or less considerable, which the erecting 
them would incur, compared with the means uhich 
they severally possess, or will acquire by the present 
treaty. 

“According to these principles, his majesty the King 
of the Netherlands will receive sixty millions j 

“The King of Prussia twenty millions; 

“ The King of Sardinia ten millions ; 

“ The King of Bavaria, or such other sovereign of 
the countries bordering' on France between the Rhine 
and the Prussian territory, fifteen millions ; 

“The King of Spain seven and a half millions. 

“ Of the twenty-five millions which remain to be 
distributed, five shall be appropriated to finish the 
works at Mayence, and the remaining twenty shall be 
assigned for the erection of a new federal fortress upon - 
the Upper Rhine. 

“These suras shall be employed conformably with 
the plans and regulations which the powers shall adopt 
for that purpose. 

“ Art. III. The sum destined for the fortifications be- 
ing deducted, there remains five hundred and sixty-two 
and a half millions, under the head of indemnifies 
which shall be apportioned in the following manner: 

“Art. IV. Although all the allied states have aflbid- 
ed proofs of the same zeal and devotion for the com- 
mon cause, there are some, notwithstanding, like Swe- 
den, (which, from the very commencement, was re- 
leased from all active co-operation, in consequence of 
the difficulty of conveying her troops across the Baltic,) 
who have made no,efFoits whatever : others, like Spain, 
Portugal, and Denmark, although they have armed to 
assist in the struggle, have been prevented by the ra- 
pidity of events from effectually contributing to its 
success. Switzerland, which has rendered most essen- 
tial services to the common cause, did not accede to the 
treaty of the 25lh of March on the same conditions as 
the other allies. These states are thereby placed in a 
different situation, which does not allow of their being 
classed with the other allied states, accoiding to the 
number of their troops ; it is therefore agreed, in order 
to obtain for them a just indemnity, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, to apportion twelve and a half mil- 
lions in the following manner : 
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“ To Spain five millions ; 

“ To Portugal two millions ; 

“ To Denmark two and a half millions ; ' 

“ To Switzerland th^ee millions. 

“ Art. V. The burthen of the war having been borne, 
in the first instance, by the armies under the respective 
commands of Field-marshal the Duke of Wellington 
and Field-marshal Prince Blucher; and these armies 
having moreover taken the city of Paris, it is agreed 
that there shall be retained out of the contributions 
paid by France, the sum of twenty-five millions for the- 
service of Great Britain, and twenty-five millions for that 
of Prussia; subject to the arrangements which Great 
Britain is to make with the powers, Avhose forces con- 
stituted the army of Field-marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as to the sum which is to fall to their share 
under this head. 

“ Art. VI. The five, hundred millions which remain 
after the deduction of the sums stipulated in the pre- 
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I ceding articles shall be apportioned in such manner as 
j‘ that Prussia, Austria, Russia, and England, shall each 
j have a fifth part. 

I “ Art. YU. Notwithstanding the states w'hich have 
acceded to the treaty of the 25th of March of this year, 
have furnished, collectively, less than one-fourth of 
the number of troops furnished by the four principal 
powers conjointly; it has been resolved not to take no- 
tice of this inequality ; they will, therefore, taken col- 
lectively, enjoy the fifth part which, in pursuance of 
the disposition contained in the preceding article, re- 
mains of the five hundred millions. 

“ Art. Vin. The allotment of this fifth amongst the 
several acceding states shall be in proportion to the 
number of troops furnished by them, and in the same 
manner as they have participated in the sum of ten 
millions, allowed by the French government for the 
pay of the troops; the table of this allotment is an 
nexed. 


TABLE of the ALLOTMENT of the ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS of FRANCS amongst 

the acceding Poioers. 
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Names of the acceding Powers. 


The 100 Millions of Francs 
make per Man 425 Francs 
, 29 ^3 Cent, 


ilfen. 

Franct, 

Cents, 

Bavaria ........ - - 

60,000 

25,517,798 

66i 

Low Countries 

50,000 

21,264,832 

22| 

Wirtemberg — 

20,000 

8,505,932 

88| 

Sardinia.. 

15,000 

6,379,449 

66| 

Baden ...... ... — — 

16,000 

6,804,746 

31§ 

Hanover 

10,000 

4,252,966 

44 

Saxony... - -- — 

16,0CX) 

6,804,746 

311 

Hesse-Darmstadt - - — 

8,000 - 

3,402,373 

15| 

Hesse-Cassel - .i.. 

12,000 

5,103,559 

73| 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin — 

3,800 

1,616,127 

24i 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

800 

340,237 

31f 

Saxe-Gotha 

2,200 

■ 935,652 

611 

Saxe-Weimar - — — 

1,600 

680,474 

63f 

Nassau — — ...... — ‘ 

3,000 

1,275,889 

93i $ 

Brunswick .' — ' 

3,000 

1,275,889 

93i t 

: Hanse Towns - — — 

3,000 

1,276,889 

m 

Town of Franckfort 

750 

, 318,972 

48f 

; Hohenzollern-Hittingen 

194 

■ 82,507 

541 ; 

! Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 

386 

164,164 

50f 1 

i Lichtenstein 

100 

42,529 

661 1 

i Saxe-Meinungen . 

600 

255,177 

981 J 

{ Heldbourghausen.. 

400 

170,118 

66 ' 5 

1 Saxe-Coboiirg - - 

800 

340,237 

8H' $ 

jiAnholt — ..... — ....... — , 

1,600 

680,474 

631 

\ Schwartzbourg 

1,300 

552,885 

631 


. .900 

382,766 

37 j 


1,300 

' 552,885 

63| ^ 

J Waldeck 

800 

340,237 

31i 'i 

1 Oldenburg ...... — . — 

1,600 

680,474 

631 5 

1 Total 

235,130 

100,000,000 

, \ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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The second article of the treaty of alliance and j 
friendship between Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and i 
Prussia, respecting revolutionary movements in France, | 
as welt as the note from the ministers of the united 
cabinets to the Duke of Richelieu, transmitting this 
treaty, and their note respecting the appointment of 
the Duke of Wellington to the command of the forces 
to be left in France, are too important to be passed 
over in silence. 

i 

“Art. II. The high-contracting parties, having en- 
gaged in the war which is just terminated, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining inviolably the arrangements settled 
at Paris last year, for the safety and interest of Europe, 
have judged it advisable to renew the said engagements 
by the present act, and to confirm them as mutually 
obligatory, subject to the modifications contained in 
the treaty signed this day with the plenipotentiaries of 
his most Christian majesty, and particularly those by 
which Napoleon Buonaparte and his family, in pur- 
suance of the treaty of the 11th of April, 1814, have 
been for ever excluded from supreme power in France, 
which exclusion the contracting powers bind them- 
selves, by the present act, to maintain in full vigour, 
and, should it be necessary, with the whole of their 
forces. And, as the same revolutionary principles 
which upheld the last criminal usurpation, might again, 
under other forms, convulse France, and thereby en- 
danger the repose of other states ; under these circum- 
stances, the high-contracting parties, solemnly admit- 
ting it to be their duty to redouble their watchfulness 
for the tranquillity and interests of their people, en- 
gage, in case so unfortunate an event should again oc- 
cur, to concert amongst themselves, and with his most 
Christian majesty, the measures which they may judge 
necessary to be pursued for the safety of (heir respective 
states, and for the general tranquillity of Europe.” 

THE FOLIOWING IS A TRANSLATION OF THE NOTE FROM 

THE MINISTERS OF THE UNITED CABINETS, TO THE 

DUKE DE RICHELIEU. 

“ The undersigned ministers of the united cabinets 
have the honour to communicate to his excellency the 
Duke de Richelieu the new treaty of alliance M’hich 
they have just signed, in the name and by command of 
their august sovereigns ; the object of which has been, 
to give to the principles established by those of Chau- 
mont and Vienna the application the most conformable 
to existing circumstances, and to unite the destinies of 
France nath the common interests of Europe. 

“The allied cabinets consider the stability of the 
order of things, happily re-established in this country, 
as one of the essential bases of a solid and durable 
tranquillity. It. is towards this end that their united ^ 


efforts have been constantly directed? it is their sincere 
desire to maintain and to consolidate the result of these 
efforts, which has dictated all the stipulations of the 
new treaty. His most Christian majesty will perceive 
in this act. the solicitude with which they have concert- 
ed measures the most proper to remove every thing 
which might in future endanger the interior repose of 
France, and prepared remedies against the dangers 
with which the royal authority, the basis of public 
order, might yet be menaced. The principles and 
the intentions of the allied sovereigns In this respect 
are invariable ; of this the engagements which they 
have just contracted furnish the most unequivocal 
proofs ; but the lively interest ivhich they take in the 
satisfaction of his most Christian majesty, as well as in 
the tranquillity and prosperity of his kingdom, makes 
them hope that the fatal chances supposed in these en- 
gagements will never be realized. 

“ The allied cabinets find the first guarantee of this 
hope in the clear principles, magnanimous sentiments, 
and personal virtues of his most Christian majesty. 
His majesty acknowledges with them, that, in a slate 
torn during a quarter of a century by revolutionary 
convulsions, it is not by force alone that calm can be 
restored to the mind, confidence to the heart, and equi- 
librium to the different parts of the social body; but 
that wisdom should be united with vigour, and modera- 
tion with firmness, for producing these happy changes. 

“ Far from fearing that his most Christian majesty 
M'ill ever lend an ear to imprudent or impassioned 
councils, tending to renew discontents and alarms, to 
excite hatred and^ divisions, the allied cabinets are en- 
tirely relieved from that anxiety by the wise as veil as 
generous disposition which the king has evinced at 
every period of his reign, and especially at that of Ins 
return after the last criminal attempt. They know that 
his majesty will oppose to all the enemies of the public 
good, and of the tranquillity of his kingdom, under 
whatever form they may present themselves, his adhe- 
rence to the constitutional laws, promulgated under his 
own auspices, his well-understood intention, to be the 
father of all his subjects, to efface from remembrance 
(he evils which they have sufiered, and to preserve of 
times past only the good which Providence has brought 
forth even from the bosom of public calamity. It is 
thus only that the views formed by the allied cabinets 
for the preservation, of the constitutional authority of 
his most Christian majesty, for the happiness of his 
country, and for the maintenance of the peace of the 
world, will be crowned with a complete success; and 
thatFrance, established upon her ancient basis, v, ill re- 
sume the eminent place to which she is called in the 
European system. 
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“The undersigned have the honour to renew to his 
excellency the Duke de Richelieu the assurances of 
their high consideration. 

(Signed) “ Metternich. “ Castlereagh. 

“ Hardenberg. “ Capo dTstria. 

“ His excellency the Duke de Richelieu, 

N minister and secretary of state to his 
most Christian majesty for foreign af- 
fairs, &c. &C. &c.” 

THE ALEIED MINISTERS TO THE DUKE DE RICHELIEU. 

“ The allied sovereigns, having entrusted Field-mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington with the command in 
chief of that portion of their troops which, by article 
V. of the treaty concluded this day with France, is to 
remain in tliat country for a certain number of years, 
the undersigned ministers of the cabinets, &c. &c. think 
it advisable to come to an understanding with his ex- 
cellency the Duke de Richelieu upon the nature and 
extent of the powers attached to this command. 

“ Although chiefly led to the adoption of this mea- 
sure by motives of consideration for the security and 
welfare of their own subjects, and far from having the 
intention of employing their troops in the maintenance 
of the police or interior administration of France, or of 
interfering with or shackling the free exercise of the 
royal authority in that country, the allied sovereigns 
have, nevertheless, in consideration of the high inte- 
rest which induces them to strengthen the authority of 
the legitimate sovereign, promised to his most Christian 
majesty, to support him with their arras against all re- 
volutionary convulsion tending to overturn by force the 
state of things actually established, and which would 
thus threaten anew the tranquillity of Europe. 

“But, not forgetting that under the variety of shapes 
in which the revolutionary spirit might still show itself 
in France, there might be doubts as to what cases 
might require th_e interference of a foreign force, and, 
being well aware of the difiiculty of giving precise in- 
structions applicable to each particular case, the allied 
sovereigns have thought it most advisable to conflde 
to the known prudence and discretion of the Duke of 
Wellington, the determination of the time and mode in 
which it would be proper to employ the troops under 
his orders, in a full confidence that he will, in no case, 
act without having previously concerted his measures 
with his majesty the King of France, and that he will 
acquaint, as soon as possible, the allied sovereigns with 
the motives which have engaged him to take his deter- 
minations. 

" And as, in order to assist the Duke of Wellington 
in the choice of his dispositions, it will be important 


that he should be accurately informed of the events 
which take place in France, the ministeis of the four 
allied courts accredited to his most Christian majesty 
have received orders to keep up jointly a regular cor- 
respondence with his grace, and to be, at the same 
time, the regular channel of communication between 
the French government and the commander-in-chief 
of the allied troops, for the purpose of forwarding to 
the French government those communications which 
the Duke of Wellington may have to address to it, and 
also transmit to the field-marshal those views and ap- 
plications which 'the court of France might wish he 
should receive. 

“ The undersigned hope that the Duke de Richelieu 
will perceive in these arrangements the same character, 
and the same principles, in which the measure of the 
military occupation of part of France has been con- 
ceived and adopted. They, moreover, carry with them, 
in quitting this country, the consolatory persuasion, that, 
notwithstanding the elements of disorder which France 
may still contain, in consequence of the revolutionary 
events, a wise and paternal government, acting on 
principles adapted to compose and conciliate the minds 
of the people, and abstaining from all acts contrary to 
such system, will succeed not only in inaintaining'the 
public repose, but also in re-establishing universal 
union and confidence, while it will relieve the allied 
powers, as far as the measures of the government will 
admit, from the painful necessity of recuiring to the 
adoption of means, which, in the event of renewed 
disorder, uould be imperiously prescribed to them by 
the duty of providing for the security of their own 
subjects, and the general tranquillity of Europe. . 

“ The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) “ Castlereagh. “ Capo dTstria. 

“ Hardenberg. “ Rasoumoffsky. 

“ Metternich. “ Wessenberg.” 

Marshal Ney, whose treasonable defection has been 
already related in its pioper place, was now arrested, 
and brought before a court-martial, charged wijth his 
trial, in the great hall of the palace of justice, on the 
9th of November. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, a detachment of 
each legion of the national guard, picquefs of gens- 
d’armerie, &c. were stationed at the palace, and in the 
environs. 

The service of the interior of the palace was per- 
formed by national guards and veterans. The place 
for the accused was near his advocate, in the semi- 
circular space below the bench of the judges. 

The concourse of persons assembled to hear the trial 
was prodigious. Mnce Augustus of Prussia, Lord 
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and Lady Castlereagb, and sereral other persons of 
distinction, occupied the places reserved for their ac- 
commodation. 

The opening of the sitting' was, however, delayed by 
the following incident. 

Blassena, Prince of Essling, conceived that he ought 
to decline assisting as judge of the Prince of Bloskwa; 
observing, that an enmity had been produced between 
himself and the accused, by some differences that had 
arisen between them in Spain. 

The council of war deliberated upon the validity of 
the reasons urged by Marshal Blassena, and decided 
that it was impossible the slight resentment of a gene- 
ral of an army could operate upon the conscience of 
a judge. The marshal then took his scat among the 
members of the council. 

After the reading of various letters relative to the' 
convocation and formation of the court-martial, Blar- 
shal Jourdan notified to Licut.-Gencral Grundler, the 
reporter, to begin reading the papers. The first were 
the two ordonnanccs of the 24th of July and 2d of 
August, relative to the individuals to be tried by the 
court-martial of the first division. 

.Several preliminary papers were then read, among 
which was the following examination of Blarshal Key 
in bis prison: 

“ Q. When you received information of the new 
landing of Buonaparte, did you offer your services to 
his majesty? 

“ A. I did not offer my services to his majesty. I 
left my eslafe near Chafeaudun, in consequence of an 
order which I received from the minister of rrar, ap- 
pointing me governor- of the military division. But I 
have to observe that I am not bound to answer your 
cjucstions. According to the laws of the kingdom, I 
am not liable to be tried by a military commission, but 
by the house of peers. Besides, I know not what your 
quality is. I perceive, indeed, from your dress, that 
you belong to tlic king’s government, but nothing 
proves to me in what character you appear here. 

“ Q. Yon cannot be ignorant of my oflicc. I am in- 
troduced info your apartment by the keeper of this 
prison, whom yon every day see. 

*• A. I do not refuse to answer your questions, but I 
<hiiik I might be as^-isted by my counsel. 

' Q. Wfiet* flid you arrive at Paris? ' 

“ A. On tlic 5>th. 

“ Q. ^V}lnt induced you to proceed to Paris ? 

“ A. An onlrr frosn the minister of w.ir, which direct- 
ed me to prucftd to Bc-sanfon. 

“ Q. Why did yon not proceed directly to that des- 
tiiiation ? 


“A. I would have gone to Besancon, but having uo 
uniforms, I came to Paris for them.' 

“ Q, Did you ask an audience of his majesty before 
your departure? 

“ A. I made, in fact, that request ; but the minister 
refused it, under the pretext that his majesty was in- 
disposed. I saw the Duke of Bern at six in the morn- 
ing, and afterwards waited on the king. 

“ Q. What did you say to his majesty? 

“A. I stated that the minister of war hanng ordered 
me to depart, I had waited on his majesty to ask such 
instructions as he pleased to give me. 

“ Q. What did the king say to you? 

“A. That he relied on my^ zeal and devotedness. 

“ Q. What answer did you make? 

“.<7. I believe I replied that this was an act of mad- 
ness, and that if Buonaparte were token, lie deserved 
to he brought to Paris in an iron cage. I know it has 
been reported that I promised to dn'aff him in an iron 
cage, but I do not think I said that. I also stated that 
Buonaparte was very criminal in having hrokoti his 
owtlawry. I afterwards made the same observation to 
himself, but he laughed at if. 

“ (?. Did you not ask his majesty for money at this 
interview ? 

"A. I know it has been publicly reported that I re- 
ceived five hundred thousand francs, hut that is false. 
The prefect of Besancon offered mo money, if I wanted 

it. 

“ Q. On taking leave of the king, did not you kL«s his 
hand ? 

“.^l. I do not well recollect that incident. Yes, I 
believe I did kiss hisjnajcsly’s hand when ho presented 
it on my faking leave. 

“ Q. Did you not receive orders from Buonaparte 
before your arrival at Besancon? 

“A. No. I received no orders except from the mi- 
nister at war, the Duke do Berri, and liH majesty. 

" Q. On arriving at Ixins-lc-5aulnier, did you not re- 
ceive an agent from Buonaparte ? 

•‘A. On the lOtli, at two in the morning, I received 
an agent, whom 1 supposed to be an ofiie cr of the guard 
in disguise, and who had lost an arm. lie delivered 
to me, on the part of Genera! Berlmrid, the preth- 
inntion which I published on the Mth. I say tAe pro- 
clamation, and not my proclamation, because it s<ns 
sent to me rc.ady drawn «p. 

•• Q, How came you to determine upon publishing 
that proclnniatimi ? 

A. Before causing it to l>e rend to tbe treeps, I c ms. 
munfeated it to General Bourmont and nnothcr, and 
asked them what I ought to do? Bourmont repfiVd. 
that tlic Bourt'ons had committed prc.si faults, and ths! 
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they ought to be abendoneH. In the morning I assem- 
bled the troops, and read the proclamation, which was 
printed two hours after. 

“ Q. Do you affirm that you did not write to Buona- 
parte before the 14tb, and that you sent no officers to 
him? 

A. I neither wrote nor sent officers to him. Before 
••eading the proclamation to the troops on the 14th, I 
assembled the senior officers of several regiments. I 
harangued them in a manner favourable to the interests 
of the king, and stated that if I observed the least hesi- 
tation among any of them, 1 would punish them with 
the greatest severity 

“ Q. Did you, on the 14th, exhort the troops to aban- 
don the cause of the king, and espouse that of Buona- 
parte ? 

“ A. It is true I did. I was impelled — I did wrong; 
of that there is no doubt. 

“ The marshal then said, ‘ I have been often tempted 
‘to blow out my brains ; but I have not done it, because 
I wish to vindicate myself. I know I have done much 
wrong, for which good men will blame me. I blame 
myself; but I am not a traitor: I was drawn on. Had 
1 wished to betray, 1 should have given false iuforma- 
-fion to Suchet, when he wrote to me that his troops 
were in a state of fermentation.’ 

“ Q. If you did not correspond with Buonaparte be- 
Tore ■your arrival at Lons-le-Saulnier, why did you so 
soon change your resolution ? 

'^A. Why do you ask? One might say that a dyke 
had broken. I was disconcerted by the bad news which 
was circulating, and by the terrors ivhich the prefect 
of Doubs had created. I had lost my head ; I stood in 
no relation with things as they were ; I was doubtless 
wrong in reading the proclamation, but was impelled 
by circumstances. 

“ Q, What did Bertrand say to you in the first letter 
he wrote ? 

“ A. He gave me orders. You must have one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, he said. If you want any, I have 
found five hundred at Grenoble. He said nothing re- 
specting the king; he expressed himself as if the Bour- 
bons had never appeared. 

^ “ Q. Where did you see Buonaparte ? 

" A. At Auxerre. - 

« Q. What did he say to you at that interview ? 

“ A. He told me that he could have caused the king 
and the royal family to be arrested, but that he was 
sure of Paris. He spokfe of his dining on board of an 
English vessel in the road of the Isle of Elba, and men- 
tioned the French generals who were present. He told 
me fhathis project was certain, and had been prepared 
by long combination. He spoke to me of all that had 
19. 


passed at Paris, of the dinner at the Hotel de Ville, to 
which he said the marshals had not been invited. ' He 
told me that my mfe had not been invited, which was 
correct, and appeared to be well Informed of every 
thing. I believe it was he who informed me of the dis- 
grace of Soult. He spoke of Soult’s system', which 
had placed two lieutenants-general in each military 
division, one of whom corresponded with himself only; 
so that there" was in each department one general for 
the king, and another for the minister. 

“ Q. Did not Buonaparte, in this interview, remind 
you of former connections ? 

“ A. He spoke of my campaigns, and called me ‘ the 
brave among the brave,’ — an appellation which heused 
often to give to me. 

“At the end of this examination the marshal said, 
‘I left Paris with the intention of sacrificing my life 
for the king. What I did was a gredt evil. I lost 
myself. I would have gone to the United States, where 
I wished to remain for the honour of my children.’ 

“Marshal de Sorans, aid-de-camp to Monsieur, ua& 
sent to the Duke de Berri. He met Marshal Ney, nho 
carried him to Lons-le-Saulnier. The disposition of 
the army appealed disquieting. The marshal re-as- 
sured him. Afterwards the marshal received the pro- 
clamations of Buonaparte. The witness set off again 
on the I3th, m ith despatches for the marshal, who ap- 
peared to shew the best principles. 

“The Count de Villars, on the 15th, learned the 
reading of the proclamation of Marshal Ney, and the 
insurrection of the town of Lons. The same thino- 

__ O 

happened at Poligny, as well aS at Arbois. In the 
evening of next day, Generals Bourmont and Lecourbe 
arrived. M. de Villars conversed with them, and, See- 
ing General Lecourbe with a tri-coloured cockade, he 
reproached him for it: but Lecourbe answered, ‘What 
would you have us do with soldiers uho will not fight? 
we resemble the Roman empire in its decline.’ 

“ The Count de Grivel, marechal de camp, declared, 
that he saw Marshal Ney on the 13th of March last, 
and that he was well-disposed ; that, on the '14th, the 
witness was present at the review, in which the mar- 
shal read the proclamation. The witness withdrew to 
Dole to M. de Vaulchier. / 

“M. de Montgenet, marechal de camp, declared that, 
on the 10th of March, Marshal Ney came to Besancon, 
and took military measures; that he then u'ent to Lons- 
le-Saulnier. 

“ M. Duleur, lieutenant-general, declared that, on the 
14th of March, after having heard the proclamation of 
Marshal Ney, he retired ; that the marshal then issued 
an order for his arrest; but that this order was after- 
wards revoked. 

•3 M ' 
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“M. Pierre Boulogne, a merchant of Paris, declared 
that, on the 12th of March, he returned from Lyons to 
Paris by Lons-le-Saulnier. He was carried before 
Marshal Ney ; he informed him of Buonaparte’s en- 
trance info Lyons, and the details cf thatevent.. The 
marshal said that he had, concerted with Marshal Mas- 
sena, who would shortly arrive ; that the enterprise of 
Buonaparte was nothing; and that it would never suc- 
ceed. 

“ The declaration of M. Gamier, formerly mayor of 
Dole, was next heard. He deposed, that, having seen 
Marshal Ney on the 15th of March, he heard him use 
the most incendiary language against the august dy- 
nasty of the Bourbons ; that the marshal caused the 
city of Dole to be illuminated, and issued the procla- 
mation which he had read the nighi before at Lons-Ie- 
Saulnier. The witness was to have been arrested; but 
he concealed .himself for thirty-two days in a forest, 
and thus escaped. He believed that the marshal might 
have stopped the enterprise of Buonaparte. 

“ Lieutenant-general Count de Bounnont deposed, 
that, on the 5th of March, he was informed of the de- 
barkation of Buonaparte. He marched the troops from 
Besancon to Lyons, according to the orders of Mon- 
sieur. From the 12fh to the 14th of March, he was 
under the orders of Marshal Ney, at Lons-le-Saulnier. 
The marshal declared it to be necessary to oppose Buo- 
naparte. He repoited the measures which they took in 
concert with each other. 

" On the 15th of March, the marshal read to him a 
proclamation which he wished to publish : he opposed 
this publication as much as possible, and endeavoured 
to bring back the marshal to his duty towards the king. 
The marshal read the proclamation to the soldiers. It 
excited cries of ‘ Five I’Emperetir !’ 

“This witness expressed an opinion, that if, on taking 
precautions, battle had been given, the troops might 
have remained faithful to the king; but the proclama- 
tion defeated every thing. The subaltern officers and 
soldiers impelled the superior officers and generals, 
many of whom retired. The declaration of General 
Count de Boiwmont mentioned officers who remained 
faithful to the king. 

“There was next read a supplement to that declara- 
tion, explaining the measures of defence adopted at 
Besancon. 

Field-marshal Guy made a declaration, which was 
read. lie deposed that, being at Lons-lc-Saulnicr on 
half-pay, ho visited Marshal Ney on the 12th of JIarch, 
uho engaged him to remain faithful to the king. 

“The witness only knew by hearsay, the measures 
which were adopted for the defence of the country. 
He was at breakffist with General Jariy when the mar- 


shal read his proclamation, which was socceeded Fy 
cries of ‘ Five VEmperenr 

“ On the 13th of March, the marshal assembled his 
generals, and informed them that they could no longer 
hesitate, and that it w’as necessary to join Buonaparte. 
He disregarded the observations of M. Bourmont, and 
the witness, and read his proclamation to them. The 
witness was near the marshal when he rend the procla- 
mation to the troops. It produced the most fatal effects; 
and, at that period, they w’ere so near Lyons, that it 
would have been difficult to repress the soldiers for 
any length of time. 

“ M. de Beurogard, chief of ’a squadron of gendar- 
merie, said, that, after having read his proclamation to 
the troops. Marshal Ney embraced them all, even the 
fifers and drummers, and that he endeavoured in vain 
I to compel the witness to shout ‘ T^ve VEmperexir ! ’ 

“ Baron Capelle, prefect of Ain, declared, that Ge- 
nerals de Bourmont and Lecourb, and Marshal Ney 
himself, informed him, that the return of Buonaparte 
was contrived by M.a'rshal Ney, with other marshals, 
the minister of war, and Madame Hortensia. The 
Duke of Orleans was at first thought of; but, after 
having learnt with certainty that that prince w’ould not 
favour the projects of the conspirators, they were ob- 
liged to accept the proposals of Madame Hortensia. 

“ The prefect of Cruize deposed, that he informed 
the marshal of his firm resolution to remain faithful to 
the king, and that the marshal replied, ‘ Yon arc act- 
ing foolishly F adding many insults and outrages 
against the princes; and that the marshal terminated 
this interview' bj' the following w'ords, which ho pro- 
nounced with a firm voice: — ‘ We must have another 
dynasty,* ' 

“ Several other depositions tended deeply to incul- 
pate the accused. None, however, shewed that he had 
either demanded or received money before his depar- 
ture from Paris. 

“ The sitting terminated at half-past five o’clock, and 
adjourned till the next day, to continue the rending of 
the documents.” 

On the lOth, the second sitting w.as opened, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

The reporter, M. de Case, said, “ I am about to rend 
to the court some documents which are not testimonies: 
they are letters, or mere notes, which can only be con- 
sidered as notices.” 

After these had been rend, the president hjioke as 
follows: 

“The rending of the documents being now termi- 
nated, the accused is about to make his appearance. I 
must remind the ptdilic that all marks of applause or 
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disapprobation arc' prohibited. I have directed the 
commandant of the guard to remove every person who 
fiiiall not conduct himself with the respect that is due 
to the court and to misfortune.” 

At ttyelve o’clock, IMarslial Ncy made his appearance; 
almost the nhole audience rose from their seats; his 
presence produced a lively sensation, and a short pause i 
followed. The president invited him to sit down in an 
arm-chair placed on a small platform, opposite to the 
ntembers of the court; he made a slight inclination of 
his body when invited to sit down. He wore a simple 
military frock, without facings; ho had a piece of crape 
upon his arms, and also something in the form of a 
cockade in his hat. He appeared in good health, and 
not depressed, though occasionally agitated. 

On the president asking — "What is your name, your 
place of birth, and description ? — the marshal rose, and 
read the following speech: 

“ From deference to the marshals of France and the 
lieulcnants-gcncral, I have consented to reply to the 
questions which were put to me in their name b}’ the 
iMarslial-de-camp Grundlcr, not wishing to obstruct the 
course of proceeding's commenced against me. But 
introduced before a tribunal, I now think it my duty 
to abstain from answering every question that might 
tend to acknowledge the legitimacy of my mode 
of trial. 'Without, therefore, failing in the respect 
which I owe to Messrs, the marshals of France, and 
the lieutcnants-gencral, I declare that I deny the com- 
petency of any court-martial to try me-, and I formally 
demand to be brought before the judges who are as- 
signed to me by the constitutional chatter. A stranger 
to matters of jurisprudence, 1 demand permission of 
the court to develope my reasons by the organ of ray 
defender.” 

The president, IMarshal Jourdan, received this decla- 
ration of the accused : he at tlie same time observed to 
him, that, to ascertain his identity, it was essential that 
he should reply to the questions put to him, as to his 
name, surname, quality, and the orders with which he 
•was decorated ; but his answers would no-ways com- 
promise him. 

Several questions were then proposed, to which tho 
marshal replied as follow's : 

“ My name is Michael Ney, born at San Louis, the 

February, 1769; Marshal of France, duke of 

Elchingen, prince of the Moskwa, knight of St. Louis, 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, knight of the 
Iron CroT^n, and grand cross of the order of Christ.” . 

M. Berryer, Marshal Key’s counsel, urged the in- 
competency of the court in a long speech, which was 
replied to by M. Joinville ; after which. Marshal Ney 
was conducted back to the prison of the Conciergerie. 


The council retired at four o’clock, and, in half an hour, 
the president, in open court, pronounced the following 
judgment : 

“ The council, having deliberated on the question of 
its incompetence to try Marshal Ney, has decided by a 
majority of five voices against two, that it is not com- 
petent to try Marshal Ncy. It directs the Marshal-de- 
camp Grundlcr, the reporter, to acquaint Marshal Ney 
with this judgment.” 

In consequence of this decision, the following ordi- 
nance of tlic king was published on the Hth, and in- 
troduced to the chamber of peers the same evening : 

“ Louis, hj the grace of God, ^-c. 

“Considering the 33d article of the constitutional 
charter, and having heard our ministers, w'e have de- 
creed, and do decree, ns follow's : 

“The chamber of peers shall proceed, without delay, 
to the trial of Jlarshal Ney, accused of high treason, 
and of an outrage against the safety of the state. 

“ It will observe on the trial, the same forms as on 
the proposition of laws, without, however, dividing 
itself' into bureaux. 

“ The president of the chamber shall question the 
prisoner diu'ing the audience, and shall regulate the 
debates, 

“Tlie opinions shall be taken according to the forms 
used in the tribunals. 

“ The present ordinance shall bo carried to the cham- 
ber of peers by our ministers, secretaries of state, and 
by our attorney-general of the royal court of Paris, 
whom we charge to support the accusation and the dis- 
cussion. 

“ Done at the palace of the Thuilleries, the' 11th of 
November, 1816j and of our reign the t\i’enty-first. 

(Signed) “ Louis. 

(Countersigned) •' Richeueu.” 

r 

The Duke de Riehclieu, president of the cabinet, 
explained to the chamber the motives of this ordinance 
in the following speech : 

“ My Lords, 

“The extraordinary court-martial established for the 
trial of Marshal Ney has declared itself incompetent. 

I shall not mention all the leasons on w hich their opi- 
nion is founded. Suffice it to say, that one of tile mo- 
tives is, that the marshal is accused of high treason. 

“ By the terms of the charter, it belongs to you to 
try this soit of crime. It is not necessary, for exer- 
cising this high jurisdiction, that the chamber be orga-“ 
nized like an ordinary tribunal. The forms which you 
follow in the proposition of laws, and for judging, fn 
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some sort, of those which are presented to you, are un- 
doubtedly sutBciently solemn and certain for judging 
any man, whatever be his dignity, whatever his rank. 

“ The chamber is then adequately constituted for 
judging of the crime of high treason, of which Mar- 
shal Ney has so long ago been accused. 

“ No person could wish that judgment be retarded, 
because there does not exist, in the chamber of peers, a 
magistrate who exercises the office of attorney-general. 
The charter has not established such an office. It has 
not desired to establish it-^perhaps it ought not. In 
some cases of high treason, the accuser will come | 
from the chamber of deputies ; in others, the govern- j 
raent itself will become one ; the ministers are the na- ! 
tural organs of the accusation and we conceive, that | 
M'e rather fulfil a duty, than exercise a right in dis- 
charging before you the public ministry. 

“ It is not merely in the name of the king, that we 
perform this office, it is in that of France, long since 
indignant, and even now astonished — it is even in the 
name of Europe that we approach, requiring and con- 
juring you at once to judge Marshal Ney. 

“ It is unnecessary, gentlemen, to pursue the method 
of magistrates, who, in accusing, enumerate all the 
charges brought against the accused — they arise from 
the proceedings which will be submitted to you. This 
process subsists in full force, notwithstanding the in- 
competence, or even the cause of it, as pronounced. 
The rfeading of the documents, which we place on your 
bureaux, will acquaint you with the charges. There 
is, then, no necessity to define the different crimes of 
which Marshal Ney is accused ; they are all united in 
the words traced by the charter, which, after the con- 
version of society in France, has become its sorest 
basis. 

“ We accuse before you Marshal Ney of high treason, 
and of a wicked attempt against the safety of the state. 

“We dare to add, that the chamber of peers owes to 
the world a signal reparation : it must be prompt, for 
it is of importance to restrain the indignation which 
bursts forth from every quarter. You will not suffer a 
long importunity to engender new miseries, perhaps 
greater than we endeavour to escape. 

“The ministers of the king are obliged to tell you, 
that this decision of 'the council of uar has become a 
triumph to the factious. It is necessary that their, joy 
be short, to prevent its being fatal to them. We there- 
fore conjure you, and in the name of the king, we re- 
quire you to proceed immediately to the trial of ]Mar- 
fchal Ney, pursuing- in this process the forms you ob- 
serve in the deliberation upon laws, saving the modi- 
fications recommended by his majesty’a ordinance, 
which shall now be read to you. 


“ By this ordinance your judicial functions imniedi. 
ately commence. Y ou owe it to yourselves, gentlemen, 
to hold no language by which your sentiments for ot 
against the prisoner may be discovered. He shall ap- 
pear before you on the day and hour fixed bv the 
chamber.” 

The judgment, by which the permanent courf-niar- 
: tial of the first military division declared itself incom- ' 
petent to try Marshal Ney, and the ordinance of the 
king, having been read, the chamber, on the motion 
of one of the members, decreed, that it received with 
respect the communication then made to them by his 
majesty’s ministers; that it recognised the attributes 
M'bich were given to it by the thirty-third article of the 
charter, and was ready to fulfil its duty in conformity 
with the king’s ordinance.^The chamber then ad- 
journed. 

On the 13tb, Marshal Ney addressed the following 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, and to the other am- 
bassadors of The allied powers, at Paris; 

1 ' 

2^e Marshal Prince of the Moshoa, to the Ambas- 
sadors of the Four Grand Allied Poieers, 

“Excellency, 

“ It is at the last extremity, at the moment in which 
the critical circumstances to which I see myself re- 
duced, leave me no longer but too feeble means of 
avoiding the condition and the terrible danger of an 
accusation of the crime of high treason, that I resolve 
to have recourse to a legitimate address to you, of 
which the object is as follows : 

“ 1 am sent before the chamber of peers by virtue 
of an ordinance issued by the king on the 11th instant, 
and after a speech addressed to that chamber by his 
majesty’s prime minister. Tin's imposing denunciation, 
and the considerations upon which it is founded, are 
of a nature to give me just apprehensions. Among 
other motives for instituting my process, I have rend 
with astonishment in that speech, ‘ that it was evbn in 
the name of Europe that the ministers came to conjure 
the chamber, and to require it to try me.’ Such a de- 
claration, suffer me to observe, is irreroncileabic with 
what has passed in these last periods of agitation in 
France. I do not conceive !iow the august allies can 
be made to intervene in this criminal proceeding, since 
their magnanimity was generously occupied with the 
care of guaranteeing mo against it, and since n formalj 
sacted, and inviolable convention exists upon this 
feubject. 

“ Deign to recollect that, by the treaty of Paris of 
the 30th of Ma^', 1814, the high-conlmctmg parties had 
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formed an alliance with his innjesly, Loiu*^ XVIIL He- 
ine: informed at Vienna, on tlic 13lli of March last, that 
Uio cause of legitimacy in France n as threatened hy' the 
return of Buonaparte, they resolved upon the soleinn 
compart of that day, in conjunction with the ministers 
of his most Christian majesty. In this compact the al- 
lied sovereigns dcclnrctl, ‘that they ivcrc ready to give 
to the king of France and to the French nation the 
necessary succours to restore public tranquillity, and to 
make common cause against those who should under- 
take to disturb it.' 1 

“ In the confirmatory compact of the 2v')th of the same 
month of I^Iarch, the high powers engage solemnly to 
unite all their force to maintain in all their integrity the 
conditions of the trrati/ of Paris against the plans of 
Buonaparte; thaj promise to net in common. They re- 
gulate the respective contingents; thru propose to march 
apainst the common rnemp. In fine, his most Christian 
majesty was inritrd to pivr his ascent to the said mca~ 
svrrs, in ease he should stand in need of the auxiliarn 
troops that were promised him. See. 

“ It results clearly from these din'oront stipulations 
that all the armies of Europe, without distinction, have 
been the auxiliaries of the king of France; that they 
have fought in his direct interest for the submission of 
all his subjects. Victory soon decided in favour of the 
English and Prussian anns united on the plains of 
■Waterloo, and brought them under the walls of Paris. 
There remained, to oppose their ulterior progress, a 
corps of the French nnny which might have sold their 
lives dcaily. A negotiation took place, and on the 3d 
of July a convention between the two parlies was 
signed. The twelfth article of wliich says, ‘Private 
persons and property shall be equally respected. The 
inhabitants, and in general all the individuals who arc 
in the capital, shall continue to enjoy their rights and 
libertie':, without being disturbed, or sought after, for 
any thing relating to the functions they occupy, or shall 
have occupied, or their conduct a7id their political 
opinions’ 

“The convention has been since ratified by each. of 
the allied sovereigns, as being the work of the two 
powers, at first delegated de facto. It has thus ac- 
quired all the force which the sacred riglit of nations, 
the rights of nature, and of persons, could possibly im- 
part to it. ' It is become the unalterable safeguard of all 
Frenchmen whom the misfortune of tlie troubles may 
have exposed even to the legitimate resentment of their 
prince. 

■ “ His most Christian majesty positively acceded to it 
himself upon entering into his capital; more than once 
he has invoked the imposing authority of this political 
contract as an act indivisible in all its parts. 

20 . 


“ lienee, excellency, can it be doubted that I am 
justified ns one of the persons for whom this stipulation 
was made, in claiming the benefit of tile 12lh article, 
and the religious execution of the guarantees expressed 
in it? 

“ I presume, in consequence, to require expressly 
from your ministry, and from the august power in the 
name of wliich you exercise it, that you cause an end 
to be put, with regard to me, to all criminal procedure 
on account of the functions which I filled in the month 
of March, 1815, of mp conduct, and of my political 
opinions, 

“ My state of isolation and abandonment is a reason 
for determining your excellency more readily to come 
to my succour, and to enable me to enjoy, by "your 
powerful mediation, the right I have acquired. 

“ If I had not blindly relied on the word of so many 
sovereigns, I should, in some unknown land, have 
made myself forgotten. It is this august and holy word 
that has caused my security. — Can I he deceived? I 
c.annot believe so; and I expect with confidence, from 
your sense of honour, that you will grant me your 
powerful intervention. 

“ Paris, A'br. 14. (Signed) Ni:v.” 

To this letter the Duke of Wellington returned the 
following answer: 

“Pffm, AW. 15, 1815. 

“ Monsikuu jx MAnr.sciiAi.. 

" I have had the honour of receiving the note which 
you addressed to me on the 13lh instant, relative to the 
operation of the capitulation of Paris in your case. 

“ The capitulation of Paris, of the 3d of July last, was 
made between the commanders-in-chief of the allied 
and Prussian armies, on the one part, and the Prince 
D’Eckinuhl, coinmandcr-in-chief of the French army, 
on tho other, and related exclusively to the military 
occttpalion of Paris. 

“The object of tho twelfth article was to prevent any 
measure of severity, under the militaiy authority of 
those who made it, towards any person in Paris, on ac- 
eount of any ofliccs they had filled, or any conduct or 
political opinions of theirs; but it never was intended, 
and never could be intended, to prevent either the ex- 
isting French government, under whose authority the 
French commander-in-chief must have acted, 'or any 
French government which might succeed to it, from 
acting in this respect as it might sec fit. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

• • . , “ Monsieur le Mareschal, 

, ‘ “ Your rnost obedient Immble servant,' 

(Signed) « 'WEtLtNGTON.” 
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, On the 4th of December, the marshal was brought 
before, the chamber of , peers; M.M. Berryer and; Du-; 
pin,- his defender and counsel, haying, previously dis^ 
tributed a memorial, entitled." Effects of the military 
convention of the 3d of July, 1815, and of the treaty 
of the 20th of November, with reference .to. the accu- 
sations of Marshal ,NeyJ’ . , .... . . 

The chancellor having .given orders to' read the, act 
of accusation, the king’s attomeyrgeneral deemed.it 
unnecessary, and desired that the examination of wit- 
nesses should commence. ' . ‘ . . , ; ' . 

The prisoner had the Prince of Eckmuhl, the Count 
de Bondy,- Guilleminot, and Bignon,. to give‘evidence 
relative to the bases of the military convention they had 
signed with the allies on the 3d of July, for the sur-< 
render of Paris, and the evacuation; of the French 
ar-my, and ,of which the prisoner- claimed the benefit 
of the twelfth article.. ; • 

The Due d’Albufera was prevented from, attending 
by indisposition. . ; ' , < 

The marshal’s name, title, and dignities, being de-. 
manded by the chancellor, he observed, that he would 
answer every question addressed to him, reserving, the 
right of enforcing in his defence, the clauses relating 
to him in the capitulation of the 3d 'of July, and the 
treaty of the 20th of November. > • ' 

Here the marshal underwent a long examination, si- 
milar, in substance, to that which previously took place 
in the Conciergerie, and has been already laid before 
the reader. - . • 

■ Several Avitnesses also testified to the: general con- 
duct of Ney. Their evidence is only a repetition of. 
what was. deposed before the council, of war on the 
first proceedings against the marshal. . , 

During, the trial, a peer required of the prisoner the 
names of Buonaparte’s emissaries, who came to him on 
the night of the 13tb and 14tb; but the marshal, ac- 
knowledging that be knew them, refused to tell. 

The sitting was then adjourned to Tuesday morning, 
when the examination of witnesses was resumed, several 
of whom spoke warmly to the general good intentions 
of the marshal; but these were more than counter- 
balanced by the mass^ of contrary evidence. 

Marshal Davoust appeared to give evidence relative 
to the convention of the 3d of July, and said, 

“ On the 2d or 3d of July, at the moment I was pre- 
paring to give battle,- the provisional government sent 
me a projet of an armistice. I dictated to M. Bignon, 
some new articles, and among them the tAvelfth, rela- 
tive to respect of persons and property, and to an 
oblivion of all political opinions, and I ordered M. 
Guilleminot to break off the armistice if this article rvas 
not adopted.” . 


--,M. Dupinrdemanded.the marshal’s opinion relative 
to the intefit of the article phut the chancellor ideetned 
this-, question unnecessary, as the.' chamber, would dei 
cideWvhat: Influence the armistice: would have on the 
case. '- Thisfopittion prevailed with the court,'. ■ 

.;,The exaniination having terminated, M. Bellart, ilhe 
king’s ‘ attorney-general, "addressed i the chamber; and 
after assimilating the situation , of Marshal Ney to the 
fallen glories.of Tadmor .iudhe-.desert; he proceeded, to 
recapitulate , the - evidence, arid: commented with much 
severity on. the marshal’s conduct. ■ i-\- 

■ The sitting then : closed, in . compliance with; the 

wishes of the prisoner’s counsel. ■ ' 

• ‘The nexfcimprriirig, at half-past ten,- M. Berryer com- 
menced his deferice.: He expressed his 'gratitude to the 
king for allowing a free and' public trial to theprisoner, 
and to the chamheCj for theif : indulgence in'granfmg 
time’sufficient for preparation. ;-'He' drcAV a '.picture of 
the rapid progress of Buonaparte, iriipelled by the blind 
enthusiasm of the people, and;facilitated.by>the ready 
defection of the soldiery ; ahdifounded on lhe presump- 
tion, that the’ marshal, far from being able to direct the 
current of opinion, was hurried forward by its irresist- 
ible impetuosity. . Far from being influenced by that 
vanity imputed in the act of accrisation; he attempted 
to shea', that, honoured as the •mar'shariiad been by 
the royal favour, arid proudly eminent as he then stood 
in general opinion, it must, have been his: interest to 
consolidate, that authority under which he then flou- 
rished. “Why then,” asked the counsel, "should the 
case of: Marshal Ney stand- isolated from the mass of 
defection?” - . > .. . 

He then comiriented on the evidence; and observed, 
how strongly it corroborated his previous observations. 
But not only was the marshal’s conduct defensible, but 
even commendable, as resulting from the paramount con- 
sideration of the general tranquillity of the country. On 
fthis he observed, the case might be rested; but -other 
points of importance to the accused impelled hiraforward. 

Here the counsel was proceeding to speak on the mili- 
tary convention, when the attorn cy-gerieral interrupted 
him, and the chancellor prevented the counsel of the 
^prisoner from developing the motives of that convention. 

JfLDuphi — “To prove ito you the high respect we 
'entertain- for the decision of the chamber, we shall not 

speakin opposition to the arret , now pronouriced; but 1 

supplicate the court to receive one observation in point 
!of fact. The marshal is not only under the protection 
of the French laws, but also under that of the rights of 
^nations. Though-a Frenchman-in hearti'.the marshal is 
no-, longer so,:by .the treaty of the 20th of November.: 
'SaarrLouis is no longer.our terrilqryi The marshal may ' 
do what he please.s, but I thus acquit ray conscience.” 
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JilarsJial J^^'ey — “ Yes, I ain a Erenclirnan — and I will 
die a Frenchman! — request, under favour, that you 
will hear what T have to say. — (He opened a paper .) — 
So far from my defence being free, I.perceive that it is 
shackled. I thank my advocates for what they liave 
done, and for what they are prepared still to do; but I en- 
treat them to cease, rather than defend me imperfectly. 
I would prefer not being defended at.alljito having 
onl)’^ the semblance of a defence. l am accused against 
the faith of treaties, and it is not permitted that I claim 
them. I will act like hloreau, and appeal to Europe 
and posterity.” He was here interrupted , by' the.mt- 
torney-general. )i 

The Chancellor — “The advocates of the* prisoner 
may continue to speak in conformity with the injunction 
I have laid' down, and confining themselves to 'the 
question.” 

MarshalJ^ei/ — ^“I forbid my advocates to. speak; at 
least they should not be suffered to speak every thing 
that they may judge proper.” 

The Attorney-General — “ Since the marshal persists, 
and the defence ceases, the accusation likewise ceases.” 

The king’s commissioners then required the judg- 
ment of the court on Marshal Ney, and that he be con- 
demned to capital punishment. 

The Chancellor— “ Accused, have you any thing to 
object to the requisition ?” 

Marshal Mey — “ Nothing at all.” 

The prisoner then retired. 

The chamber commenced its deliberations at five 
o’clock, and at half-past eleven the chancellor pro- 
nounced the following sentence: — 

“ Michael Ney, marshal of France, Duke of Elchin- 
gen. Prince of the Moskwa, being convicted of high 
treason, with all the circumstances included in the ac- 
cusation, the chamber condemns him to the punishment 
of death.” 

On leaving the chamber of peers, Marshal Ney called 
for dinner, and seemed to eat with a good appetite. 
Perceiving that a small round-pointed knife which he_ 
used, excited pome apprehensions in his guards, lest he 
should employ it to kill himself, he threw it down. 
After dinner, he smoked a segar, and then fell into an 
apparently sound sleep, from which he did not ivake 
till M. Cauchy, secretary reporter of the chamber of 
Peers, came to read bis sentence to him. Before he 
commenced the reading of it, M. Cauchy endeavoured 
to address to him a few pathetic words, to assure him 
how painful it was to be obliged to perform so melan- 
choly an office. “Sir,” said the marshal, interrupting 
him, “ do your duty, as every man ought to do : read.” 

Upon the preamble being read, he said impatiently, 
“To the /act, to the fact at once.” 


When he came to the article of the law respecting the 
succession to the crown — “That law,’^ cried the mar- 
shal, “cannot be applicable to me; it was for the im- 
perial family > that; it was made.” When his titles were 
detailed, he observed, “What good can* this do? Mi- 
chaeliNey, — then a heap of dust, — ^that is all.” 

The reading being finished, the secretary told him 
that he had no time to lose for his testamentary dispo- 
sitions. , “ I am ready^ to die,” he said, “ whenever 
they wish.” 

M. Cauchy then told him, that. if, in these last mo- 
ments, he wished (for the consolations of religion, he 
might send for the rector of St. Sulpicc, who had al- 
ready come to offer his services : “ That is sufficient,”, 
replied the marshal, “ I will think of it.” Upon M. Cau- > 
chy’s observing, that in case any other clergyman should 
be more agreeable, he might send for him, the mar- 
shal .said, “ Once again, I say, that is sufficient; I want 
no priest to teach me how to die.” 

Upon its being observed that he was at liberty to 
take leave of his wife and children, he desired that 
they should bo written to come between six and se- 
ven in the morning. “ I hope,’-’ he added, “ that your 
letter will not announce to my wife that her husband is 
condemned. It is for me to inform her of my fate.” 

M. Cauchy then retired, and the marshal threw him- 
self in his clothes on the bed, and fell* asleep immedi- 
ately. 

At four in the morning he was awakened by the 
.arrival of the marechale, his wife, with her children, 
and Madame Gamon, his sister. The unfortunate wife, 
as soon as she entered the chamber, fell in a fit on the 
ground. The marshal and his guard raised her. To a 
long fainting fit succeeded tears and groans. — Madame 
Gamon, on her knees before the marshal, was not in 
a less deplorable condition. The children, silent and 
sad, did not weep. The eldest appeared to be about 
eleven years of age. — The marshal spoke to them a 
long time, but in a low tone of voice. On a sudden he 
rose, and entreated his family to withdraw. At this mo- 
ment the despair of Madame Ney became inexpressible, 
and the children, hitherto silent, burst into, piercing 
cries. 

Left alone with his guards, he walked up and down 
the chamber. One of them, a grenadier of- Laroche' 
Jaquelin, said to him, “Marshal, in the situation in 
which you are, should you not think of God ? It is 
always good to reconcile oneself to God. I have seen 
many battles, and every time I could I confessed my- 
self, aud found myself always the better for it.” ' 

The marshal stopped, looked at him attentively, and 
then said, “You are in the right; yes, you are in the 
right. We ought to die as honest men, and as good 
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Christians. I desire to see the rector of St. Sul pice.” 
The grenadier did not want to be told twice. The 
clergyman was forthwith introduced into the chamber 
of the condemned. He remained shut up A^ith him 
three-quarters of an hour. When he retired, the marshal 
expressed a desire to see him in his last moments. 
The priest kept his rvord. At half-past eight he re- 
turned, and, at nine, being informed that all was ready, 
the marshal gave him his hand to help him into the 
coach, saying to him, “Get in first, M. le Cute; I shall 
be above sooner than you.” 

Just before the marshal left his chamber, he changed 
his dress, put on a white waistcoat, black breeches and 
stockings, blue frock coat, and a round hat. 

It was in the carriage of M. the Grand Eeferenderie 
that he was carried across the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, to. the extremity of the grand alley that leads 
to the observatory, the place appointed for his execu- 
tion. A small detachment of gendarmerie, and two 
platoons of veterans, were there waiting for him. On 
seeing that they stopped, the marshal, ivho thought 
they were conducting him to the plain of Grenelle, ex- 
pressed some surprise. He embraced his confessor, 

‘ and gave him his snufiT-box, to be delivered to Madame 
the Marechale, and some pieces of gold which he had 
in his pocket, to be distributed among the poor. 
Arrived at the gate, the carriage turned a little to 
the left, and stopped about thirty paces from the wall, 
near iihich the execution was to take place. A pic- 
quet of veterans, sixty strong, had been on the spot 
since five o’clock in the morning. At the moment 
nhen the carriage stopped, the platoon arranged itself. 
An officer of gendarmerie got out of the carriage first, 
and was followed by the marshal, who asked if that 
VI as the place of execution. After embracing the con- 
fessor, who remained near the coach, praying fervently, 
the marshal proceeded with a quick step and determin- 
ed air, to within eight paces of the wall, and, turning j 
round upon the'soldiers with vivacity, and, at the same ! 
time, facing them, cried out, with a loud and strong 
voice, “ Comrades, straight to the heart, fire.” While 
repeating these words, he took off his hat with his left 
hand, and placed his right hand upon his heart. .The 
officer gave the signal with his sword at the same mo- 
ment. and the marshal instantly fell dead, pierced with 
twelve balls, three of which took place in the head. 

Conformably to military regulations, the bodj’ re- 
mained exposed on the place of execution for a quarter 
of an hour. There were but few persons, however, 
present; for the populace, believing that the execution 
would take place on the plain 'of Grenelle, had re- 
ipaired thither. 

At half-pastsix next morning, the corpsewas conveyed 
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to the burying-ground of Perela Chaise, in a hearse, fol- 
lowed by a mourning-coach and several other coaches; 
it having been previously inclosed in a leaden coffin,' 
within an oak one. 

. We must now call the attention of our readers to the 
trial of LAV.tLETTE, the pnblic proceedings of which 
commenced about ten o’clock, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, before the court of assize for the department of 
the Seine. 

After the jury had answered to their names, and 
I been sworn to decide according to their conviction, and 
[ to pronounce their verdict without hatred or fear, in 
[ the case which was to be submitted to them, the pri- 
soner was introduced. 

! On the usual interrogatories being put, he replied — 

' “ I am named Marie Cbamans de Lavaletfe, aged forty- 
six, grand officer of the Legion of Honour, -commander 
of the Order of Re-union, late director of the Posts, 
residing in Paris, Rue de Grenelle, St. Martin. 

President. — “Yon will hear the charges brought 
against you, as they are stated in the indictment,” 

The clerk then read the indictment, which charged 
the prisoner iu substance as follows : 

“ On the 20th of March, at nine in the morning, M. 
Lavaletfe repaired to the post-office, and, on entering 
the ball, pronounced these words : — * I tahe possession 
ofi the posts in the name of the emperor.’ He after- 
Avards asked whether Count Ferrand, the director- 
general, AA-as still in the office; and, on informing him 
he had come to replace him, said he Avould give him 
time for removing his papers and private propertA*. 
Lavalette regarding himself as from that moment in- 
stalled. his first act was to AArite to Buonaparte, AAho 
was then at Foutainbleau. what he bad done.” • 

The indictment, accusing him of high treason, aaos 
then read, and the advocate-general briefly staled (he 
nature of the charges. 

The president then put the following questions to the 
accused : 

President, — ^“You have, in 3our interrogatories, ac- 
knoAAledged that yon wrote to Buonaparte at Elba, but 
that it was to wish him a happy mevA- year, and long 
quiet. Was not the letter dated the end of November?” 

Zavalettc. — “ Yes.” 

President. — Why did you AArite so long before the 
new year?” 

Lm-alette . — ^“Because the person to whom 1 entrust- 
ed the letter did not quit Paris immediatelj', and aabs 
to remain some time on the road.’’ 

Count Ferrand AAas noAA' called in, and deposed to 
Lavalette’s haring taken possession of the government 
of the post-office on the 20lh of hlarch. 
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- Layalelte .then observed, lafter a tribute of gratitude 
to M. Ferrand, -for bis conduct towards him, I arrived 
on the 20th of March. I met in the morning, on the 
Boulevardsj .M. Sebastiani in his cabriolet. .He told 
me: the' news.; ; Isaid.to him, I have a mind to go to the 
post, and see what is passing. He accbmpanied, me; 
We found a ]M. Macarel ; I asked him, in a mild tohe,> 
whether ;M. Ferrand was there'? He said that he was 
gone out, and I remained walking in the audience- 
chamber. ;It wastsaid, T believe,; that I had presented 
myself in a commanding attitude., saying, I take pos- 
session in the name of the, emperor.' .This is false— 1 
was ;near the .chimney when M. Ferrand .returned.' T 
advanced to him, and said, ‘Sir.’ — ^He opened the door 
of his cabinet without replying to me, and hence I re- 
mained in the hall.’^ 

Passing to other points, M. Lavalette said, — “It has 
been declared that I. formed one of the several crimi- 
nal assemblages at the Duke de Bassano’s, the.Duchess 
of S.t. .Leu’s, and Madame Hamelin’s. I never set foot 
in Madame Hamelin’s house. I never saw her at Paris. 

. I uevei' was intiniate with the .Duke of Bassano. 

“ Madame St. Leu— (and here, gentlemen, I own 
that my heart is; wrung at seeing an unhappy woman, 
who, on foreign ground, is stillpursued by calumny) 
“Madame, tire Duchess of St. Leu saw none but the 
king’s ‘friends ; she had been overwhelmed with his 
benefits; she knew Buonaparte would not forgive' her 
for accepting them.'i .The.-retdrn of. Buonaparte gave 
her the; s'eyerest grief; she has been' miserable from 
that, time. .’"We must not, sir, put too much faith in 
public -clamour.” ; •/,. ... - , 

President.““ Why ;were you concealed in the house 
of Madame St. Leu during the last day that preceded 
the king’s-departure ?’,’ ; ■ 

Lavalette. — I retired thither because she was not 
there.” ' - ' . 

, President.— were not concerned in any plot,- 
what was the cause of your concealing yourself?” * 
;Xawa?e«e.— ‘‘ It related ito the private, opinion Iliad 
of the minister just appointed; four months had elapsed 
since Iwap entreated'toi depart, , as I might be arrested; 
I rejected .that, advice. : Four days before my arrest, I- 
wrote to M. de Be'nevento, the prime minister, to appoint' 
judges, to try me. I have nothing to -reproach myself 
with, i regret that M. de Ferrand did not grant me an 
audience when I asked him. Ti should not certainly 

have been here.’’ : i "■ • - ' ' ' ' ■ *' ' ’ ' - 

Count Ferrand replied; 'that he could not ^ant; that 

which was never asked for. ' - • ' j '' - 

. President.—" You have isaid in i your inte’itogatofy, 

' that yon came to the post-office from a pure motive' of 
good-will, to give advice . in a momhnt-bf possible trdu- 
■ 20 . 
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bib; but, ifinding the director-general there, you ought 
not to have Temaihed there ?” ■ ' ' i: - - 

Lavalette.— After M. Ferrand had’ carried away the 
papers he had in his cabinet. T asked the hebd-officer 
of one of the departments, whether the count had 
given 'finy orders' ? ' He feplie'di''^No ; h is head is con- 
fused, and he seems to care for' nothing hut his depar- 
ture.’ I immediately left the post-office, 'and did hot 
return till one o’clock the same day, when Count Fer- 
rand was gone.” ‘ 

President . — “ Who directed 'you to take upon your- 
self the charge of the 'post-office administration?”' 

•- ’■ Lavalette.— r“ I did not doubt but that the emperor 
would' give me the place which ! had previously held 
for thirteen months.” . 

■’ President. — “Do you recollect signing these orders?” 

‘ No journals shalTbe sent by post this day — March 
20.’ — No ministerial letters^' nor [despatches 'of the pre- 
fect of the Seine, shall be sent off this day— ^-March 20.’ 

- Lavalette: — “1 did not give to these papers the title 
of orders, but I certainly signed them.' The head-clerk 
told me that he. wanted a number of persons to forward 
the business;' and ! said to him, ‘ Well, the only way is 
to delay sending -the journffis until to-morrow.’ ' He 
afterwards ' said • to me— ‘ There' are 'ministerial de- 
spatches in arreart will it not be proper to have a sup- 
plemental mail ?’ i- 'replied— ‘ No ; it will be better to 
send-off immediately -the ' despatches in arreav, that' 
they may suffer no' further- delay; the -others can be 
forwarded- in-their turn.’ ' ' - 

“These gentlemen, the heads’ of depai'tmehts, whose 
consciences are now so delicate; wefe ih no way scru- 
pulous -on that day. ; They paid great deference' to 
-whate'ver'T said,’’ and never -started any sort of objec- 
tion. Had not they taken oaths to the '"king? 'Did 
lthey'ri6t' 'alT'\vear decorations? ' ‘They were,’ however,' 
very eager to' anticipate evfery thing that ! cowld possi- 
ibly direct;” " 

;• Premderiti—'^Tdere is a proclamation, 'or,' at least, a 
' circular, signed by 'you— ^‘ The emperot will be at Paris 
jin two -hours— The ' capital is full - of -enthusiasm — ^All 
jis trahquil“Be done what may, 'there will be no civil 
jwar.’ Do you acknowledge this paper-?” ' '■ ' ' 

I ■ ■Lavdletie.—'^ lt is' certainly from me; but it has been 
'said ithat many were circulated, and'that is untiiie.’’ ' ' 

I President. — “ But there were several ; here are three 
!orfbur.”'!> r 

: Lavalette. — “I defy any ' one to shew more than' 
twelve'signed by-me;” '‘I' l • i ,.0 , . 

! '•'Presidewf.-^'.' Why did you write this circular??’ ' ' ' 
j,.?Zaua?e«c.“‘I was afraid the coiirtiere would'have 
said that Paris was on fire, and it was the fear' of civil 
I ;war which induced me to circulate that' note— can that 
*3 0 
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be charged against me aa a crime, under a prince who 
entertains a horror at, the shedding-'of blood? That 
simple announcement was no where posted, up.” . , 

, The following order \ras then read ; . 

. “ The post-master must gire horses to no person who 
does not produce an order signed by me, or the empe- 
rdr’s ministers. 

‘' March 20.' ■ “ Lavai-ette.” 

_ M.de FrondeviUe. — " Oh the 22d of March, a courier 
arrired at Moulins. While the courier adranced in 
the town, the crowd which followed him increased; 
the- postillion cried — ‘ Vive I’Empereur F I caused 
-the courier to be arrested, and questioned him. He 
affirmed the emperor was at Paris. I threatened he 
should.be shot, -if he did not speak truth. He then 
confessed that he had met the emperor at Fontainbleau, 
and that he was not in Paris when the mail left.” . 

. President to the Accused, — “ What hare you to an- 
swer?” ■ 

Lavalette. — "The tumult excited at Moulins did not 
arise from^the courier, who was probably in the bottom 
of his coach,: but from the postillion, who cried * Five 
d’Fmpereur J’ and to whom- 1 had given no order. I 
repeat it — it was only with a view to avoid civil .war 
vhat I wrote that unfortunate letter.” . 

Lient.-Gener.al Pessole, ithe third witness, now: ap- 
peared.— He deposed that, at the moment of his leav- 
ing Paris, General Sebastiani begged him, in the name 
of M. Lavalette, to put at his disposal a detachment of 
the national guard for the post-office. 

:.,Tlie accused admitted that he took. this step, fearing, 
/est the three chests .of the. post^nffice, which might 
contain considerable sums, might be pillaged. He had 
given no orders to place -a sentinej at the door of M. 
Ferrand’s apartment, but -one of the -chests was placed 
under some small apartments of the countess. 

The, three witnesses were- allowed 1o withdraw. M. 
Ferrand was previously asked if the accused entered 
the cabinet of M F., Sand replied in the negative. 

Madame Ferrand, :the fourth witness, repeated the 
deposition mentioned in the.act of accusation. . 

. IkrcaZeffe.—" Does Madame Ferrand think that her 
husband could- not set out without the p^sport which 
he solicited?” ; ! - ;; ■ ; 

Madame Ferrand. — “ Surely; because M. de Yillars 
said it .was necessary.” , ; ■ ■,:< ; V. ~ 

The Chevalier .de VillarSi — “ I went, at ten 'o’clock,, 
to take my orders as to the service from the Count de 
Ferrand ; he told meihehad nO orders to give ;.^thatM. 
de Lavalette had taken" possession of the administration 
of the posts. M. de LaVale,tte was gone out.”:' 
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I Lavalette.—" I persist in declaring, that I did not 
see M.-Villars, or that if I did see him, he spoke to me 
neither of the Count de Ferrand, nor of the passport 
to set off. I learned the demand of the count from the 
countes-s, who was accompanied, I believe, by the 
Chevalier de Thuiy. -I gave her the passport for the 
safety of her husband.” 

The Countess de Ferrand denied receiving the pass? 
port. ' , ' ' ; 

M. de Villars affirmed that he demanded the pass- 
port. ■ , 

The accused called on M. de Villars to be cautious; 
and affirmed, on his honour, that 3L de Villars had not 
spoken . to' him of the passport. “M. de Villars,” said 
he, "was long my private, secretary, my friend: he 
would have spoken to me of this pa^poti in confidence, 
and I should have stated to him the motives which 
would have hindered me, 'as director, from delivering 
it to him.” . ' ' : . : ■ 

President. — “ But yet you did give a passport that 
M. Ferrand might go to Orleans.” ■■ , ^ • 

Lavalette^ — " For Orleans, yes; ■ but not that be 
might go to Orleans. You might conclude that this 
pass was necessary for him to go to Orleans, and that 
was not the case;- . For travellere, such a paper is use- 
less. Perhaps it was thought useful to pass through 
Paris, and that would explain the motive of M. Fer- 
rand.” . . ; • 

ilf. de Tripier, defender. — " M. de Villars was'called 
as the person who announced to M. Ferrand that his 
departure was oppbsed. -This fact must be cleared up.” 

ilL de Villars. — “I cannot say I gave any .such in- 
formation to him. He begged me to ask for a pass- 
port.” 7 ^ ' 'i' .'T 't: ' 

President. — ^“Had you been informed , by any one 
that hL Ferrand could not depart^” ' ■ — • ■ ' 

M. de Villars. — " By no one.” • - ' 

. President.^" Were yon granted a passport Tor Or- 
leans?”';';- . ; -7. ■ 

l. M.:desVillarsi—‘.‘.I was refused, because it was said 
M. Ferrand: had nothing ;fo fear in- Paris. But I was 
not, gone when it .was granted to the countess. I gave 
,it to M. Macareh who gave it to M; Ferrand, who was 
already in his carriage.” ■ ' . . > . ' • '' 

1 /President.— “"rVliat obstacle . opposed the departure 
of -M.-Ferrandr.” ■ ' ! i . - 7 

. .■ilf.'de FiZZars.— “I.k'now of none.” : 

■ A Jun/man. — " TFbere was M. Ferrand when he de- 
manded the passport — ^iri his carriage ?” 

■ M. de Ferrand. — “No.” 

■Lavalette.-:^" I ask what use tras made of this pak- 
pojt-?,-” 

. -M.' de Ferrand.—^' It remained in my pocket” ; 
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Lavalettc.-—*' There was, then, no obstacle.” . 
iJf. rfe Ferrand. — Should I have demanded the 
passport, if there had been no obstacle ’ 'm : :i 
Lavalette . — What was the nature of the obstacle— 
was it of my creating ?” v s ' ; i: 

M. de Ferrand,— ‘‘You know well you alone could 
throw an obstacle in the way of my departure.” . ‘ <■.;> 
Lavalette.— “ 1 repeat I made nond.' It'a's foriyou to 
prove the obstacle which existed.” , ^ • - i :■ s! i.. ; ;') 
President.-^" <A certain point.- M. Feirahd thought 

he wanted it.” ; . ' < ’ • 

Lavalette , — “I have explained; how I gave this pass- 
port, which I; did not think .necessary; At these words, 
^Jbr Ms sdjety, 1 yididei to the solicitation of' the 
countess'.” 

The countess now begged leave to retire, and tbe 
accused consented. ' , , 

HI. Forte, one of the superintendents of posts,- de- 
posed, that’ he received a letter of convocation,- dated, 
the 20th of March, and signed Coufrejolles,’ and which ; 
announced that IVI. de- Lavalette had resumed the func- : 
tions of director-general; he said that he fepaire'd tO; 
his ofBce at the usual hour; that M.- Lavalette came, 
there at three o’clock; that he -addressed’ him pfer-' 
sonally, and that- he represented himself as director- .- 
•general. i .■.-i-.;-- . 

Xa«a7ette.-^“ If you had not received: a' letteD-bf: 
convocation, would" you have come ?” - i 

TFitwess.-*-" Yes.” •' : '-I ; 


• Lavalette. — “ If, then, you would have come. without! 
the letter of M. de Courrejolles, ithat letter was hot the ' 
cause of yoiir, coming '-•!!' i .v;*,; n . ; 

Witness.— “ The letter, gave us .to .understand that, 
you were director-general.” : ( 

Lavalette. — Certainly ; . my intention .was not,- on . 
that day, to preside at a sitting. . M. de. Courrejolles- 
may have' supposed that he received ah order which, 
in fact; . I did not give : . we -were all standing together, 
and had been in conversation.” - i !.> - ’ • . 

President,— The witness , has ideclared : that the ab- 
sence of the director would; hot..^ve obstructed' the; 
business, but- that, ; . with regard,-;to extraordinary) oe’ea- 
' siohs, the postmasters do' riot at alb interfere.-.' f;®o .you 
admit this distinction ?”in! ' -v,-.' 

' Lavalette.— ‘‘.I, do. not -.admit tb'e particular; sort . of 
distinction. laid down. . At eleven o’cldck;ithese;gentle- j 
men assembled. - :M.‘ Ferrand was there he was: direc- ! 
tor., , The'case'of a'suddien death has .be'enhllu'ded’to;: 
but this is not exactly in point. M. Ferfarid retired;; 
The pbstrhasters knew it; -they might have demanded 
his instructions.” ’.- . 'i - - ' -.—n’: j 

President.— ‘‘ Admit' . all that ; is a stranger ^autho- ; 
vised to .act as a. director i 


’Ldvalette. — ^“I acted for the public^good; every one 
did the. same. . M. Ferrand retired without leaving any 
order. Ijundef took the labour.” 

President, — “ All the-business of the' office’ was going 
on ; you introduced yourself; the business was changed; 
it was’ done. for the-riational good, rio doubt, but it was 
also done for tlie-risurper.” , c 
•yLavalcttc.' — “ The public business was transacted as 
usuaU .'il know the postmasters ; theysare veryvespect- 
able persons : but a little timid, who think of to-morr 
row like nil men,;‘especially like rill men in office 
They might have remained lat home, or have 'retired 
when they had demanded iheir signatures.”? • -i 
Presideni.~:^“ Yon seemed^ to, think that tllelnferior 
ngents'could not perform thatbu.'iiness ! 

Lavalette. — “ Yes, from their chameter^ — 

' President. — An’d "therefore ;you took it'upon your- 
self?.” 'Ic ■' "i ■' 

:Lavaleite.—^‘lt \YAs from me that all those thinsfs 
proceeded. . During thirteen lyears it was always to me 
that! the -heads of division- addressed themselves, even 
iiitbrdinriry , cases.-', rM.Forie confessed- that they always 
•hadirecburse to ihe.director.’’;;;;-'-.”' ■> ‘ / 

President, to the witness, — “Do you', know; .wbethfer 
the accused' had ariycdrreSpondence with the Island of 
Elba?”; , . . 

•'i -Witness.— ‘i No.” . ■] 

’ 'Mi Redon.de Belleville, orie .of the postmasters, gave 
evidence nearly similar to that of M. Forie. 

.ii .Tlie trial was adjourned at six o’clock, to be resumed 
bn Ihe following. day.:’ ,!.i; .v-i;! .: 


- The sitting resumed at half-past two o’clock on the 
2l8t ; ,wlien :M.' thfe' BarpU' Pasquier, the - first -vyitness 
for the defendant, wafe introduced.’. He justified M.. the 
Count Lavalette against the charge of having- held- in-, 
telligence with Buonaparte,; and declared, that. he con- 
sidered him a stranger to the return of the 'usurper- ; 

Witnesses .employed'irt the'post-office proved that.M, 
de Lavalette had prOtected' them, ;not\vithstanding their 
refusal to sigh Buoriapartte’s. Constitution, '&C .7 and. that 
herissued a' circular,? stating that no person . should be 
disturbed'for his opinion.; ; ) r,>, ■ 

• 'iThfe advocateigenferal.feummed up the evidence. . 

M. de Lavalette then rose, and, inn firm tone, stated 
thatsthough he jfelt a, repugnance in speaking of him- 
self, .he;thought;it- his. duty., there to give .an account of 
his Iife.- .'Hejthen proceeded to.recapitulate the Tacts, of 
his’ military .career since.'1789, His; having., served 
pnderiiGustiner ih !'1795. , -Afterwards,- in 'the .army of 
Italy,..he';Was-appointed,;Buonaparte’ 8 . aide-de-camp; 
tonh'im he was -indebted', for the hand of ; Mademoiselle 
-Beauharnois,! thebie'ce of the. •Empi'ess Josephine-': 


I 
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' After M; Tripier had spoken for ili'e- accused,’ Ihe 
court adjourned,^ and met again at half-past six.'--?' S’i:' 

The president concluded a very able suminfng-np’in 
these M’ords, “ You will judge whether the fact of being 
an accompUca on the day preceding the consummation 
of the conspiracy,’ induces a belief that there had bccti 
criminal practices anterior to this. You will also judge 
whether it is true, that an act of participation^ which 
took effect only on the; last day of; crime, is,’ in facti a 
participation?” ’ ' ■ ' • ’ : . : ; ■' 

The president then put. the questions to the jiify.v ; 
■’"M. Tripier objected to the'form of the questions, but 
the court decided that they ‘had been properly pub ; i 
■''At "eight o’clock, ’lliB' accused was taken oiit of' the 
hall of audience, and’the' jufy'retired to the chamber 
of deliheratioin • ' • ’ ‘ ' • — .• ' \ V,",i 

- ' The 'audience awaited with calmness -the’ decision 
which wa^ to fix the fate of the accused. Near' four 
hours elapsed,, but, at length, M. de Villafossej’'fore- 
tnan' of the j ury,' pronounced the following verdict : , : ; 

“ On iiiy honour and iiiy conscience,' before God and 
'man,' the verdict' is — -Yesi the accused is guilty: of ;the 
crime, with all the circuni’stances included in :the ques- 
tions put to us.” ■■ 

’ ' At this' awfuT moment, M. Lavalette "displayed the. 
same firmness he had evinced in the course of the trial.; 
When he was brought back to, the Tiall of- audience to 
hear tlie deOision of the jury,’ lie had removed' ali bis ! 
.decorationsi'-"- • ■" •' ' 

’’ 'The’ public accuser required! theVapph’cation of the 
eighty-sixth, eighty-seventh, fifty-ninth, 'aiid ' sixtieth 
articles of the penal code ; and tlm court, after a deli- 
beration in the' couricil-chainber, pronounced' the pu- 
iVishniehf 'of ' death ' 'upon' M. le Cbihte' 'de EavalettO, 
ah’nounciha' to him thm he was allowed three ;daye for 
his appeal.’'' ' ' . .j.-.i : :n 

1 •' When' "sentence 'Was pronounced, ■ lie .'bade' adieii i to 
hishdvo'cate. ' ' ' •' ■: • 

’ “ rshall 'se'e.you again',”'said M; Tripier. i ■ 

' What do’ you ■wish, my friend,” observed M.' Lava- 
lette;’"<‘It'’is a 'cannbn-shotV’-^‘! Farewell,’ gentlemen 
of tlie post,'” he .'added, ■ waving his hand to the admi- 
nistrator and officers who had-appeared' as witnesses oh 
the tnaU -itVas' past-midnight when the sitting terini- 
iVa'te'd.’ ' "• ■' ■ " ">■ -i- 

' Against this sentence' 'Lavalette* made a formal ‘ap- 
peal.’’ This'atlemptjXowever, proved unavailing, and 
on the 15th' of De'ce'mber he received amotification' of 
the kehtehce' 'which confirmed' the decision of the.«ourt 
'of assize. - ''But as he was hot executed on the following 
day, ah idea went abroad 'that 'it 'was intended' to.com- 
haute' bis punishment; arid 'Sladaihe Lavalette, whose 
health had beefa dreadfully impaired by ber suflferingh i 


since the'arrest of herXusband, resolvedj .with the'as- 
sistaiVce of 'Marshak Marmont, to eiitleavo'ur to throw 
herself into tli’e- way of the king, and implore his mercy. 
The following 'account:! of this affair was . transmitted 
from Paris; ' ■. i •, , • ... • v ; ... 

■■‘ . “ Just previous ' .'to the king’s -'going to mass, ho'per-’ 
son is permitted to enter' from the: great staircase fnfo 
the Salle des Marechdux, through which he passes 
from his own apartments do the 'chapel.' 'At this mo- 
ment :a gentleman' and lady,' in mourning, pfesehteci 
themselves to the national guard, who was bn duty at 
the door, and wanted.'togo'in.i : 'They were prevented. 
.“Bo yoirknoiv me ?” said the gentleman;, “ I hai'e, not 
that ihonoiir,” replied: the guard,." hut my brdefs are to 
admit no one.” “ Call your officer,” said the other. 
“He is: in the guard-room, and! it is impossible forT'me 
to quit my post.” “ Pray, then, call out one of the garde 
dii corps from the' hall.” The national guard knocked 
at the. door, and one of the king’s guard came but. 
‘.‘Can I not go in?” said the gentleman.. '.‘.‘Itiis irt’i- 
posrible,” replied the ofiicer. '“ Bo .youI.know,.who I 
am ?’V said the former. “ I have, the honour to know 
you very well," mareschal,’kadded the garde du corps',.. 
“ but I also, kno'w that no bne.is p'erinitted, to enter at 
this door noiv.” — The mareschal then took the officer 
aside, and, after about a minute’s conversation, :he, 
the officer, a'nd the lady, went into the hall;' The "offi- 
cer, who was the Marquis de Bartillac, left the mare- 
schal in the hall, and went into the'adjoinihg fpom; 
and while he remained there; there seemed to be so'tne- 
thin'g in agitation, lyhen the same officer. came back, 
he addressed himself to the niareschal, who was'Mar- 
mbfit, arid said, ‘f.’Mareschal,- it' is irap'o^ible fo'f .you 
to remain.” "Have you received orders to turn: me 
out ?•’ he asked.^“ Indeed you must riot remain.” “ Tell 
me;”, repeated Marmont, “have you been ordered fo 
tiirh me out?” ’ "Certainly .not, ^’ replied the officer, 

.“ but yet I cannot permit you to stay.” “ Then,”, said 
the other, “ I will not go.” ' “ Mareschal, yoii have'not 
kept: 'your promise ’to me,” said the’ Marquis'de.Bar- 
tillac,^and:turned upon his heel. ' ; ^ .. ... 

The king; monsieur,’ madaine, and the usual escort, 
now entered the'hall'in their way to the chapel. . The 
lady, who came with Marmont, and who was •Madiinie 
Lavalette,' now rushed: forward, seized the hand of the 
king, and,' ifallirig' at his feet, exclaimed,- “Pardon, 
pardon,' sirei”: The king could not refrain- from tears; 
jSuti afte’f. looking very severely towards:Marmbnt,. be 
said to Madame Lavalette, ‘f I had hoped, madam ', to 
have. Jieen spared this painful scene'. In thinMng you 
could save your husband, you have done your duty, , I3ut 
I must 'al$ 0 :{dO' minc, as a hing.” ’'He then disengaged 
himself, and passed on, evidently' much ‘ distressed. 
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Mnilamc LnvnlcUc tlion nttcmptccl lo get to tlie I)u- 
cJicss D’Angoulcmo to intercede ; btjt, overcome by tlie 
poignancy of her feelings, she fainted on tlie floor, nnd 
was carried out of the linll. The n liole of this scene 
bad such nii eflect upon the Duchess D’Angonlcme, 
that she n-ns ill for near two hours, and did not recover 
the shock of it for some time. 

The next morning, Mnrmont nnd some other oflicers 
hnd to transact some bu'^iness with the king, in reprard 
to the garde royal. Previous to this he hnd sent a let- 
ter to the king, explaining the motives for his conduct, 
nnd saying, he did not think himself wrong in trying 
to save the life of I.avnlette, ns it had not been forbid- 
den. During the arrangement of tins business, and 
while the other marsbnls were present, the king took 
no notice of any thing; but, ns they were nil retiring, 
be c.allcd Mnrmonl back: "Sire,” said the marcscbal, 
“have vou deigned to rend the letter I took the lilierly 
of addressing toyour majesty ?" — “1 have, mnresclial,*' 
replied the king; “ nnd I called yon back to tell you so 
now, that I might never have to mention the subject to 
yon again.*' 

Notwitlislnnding the ill success of this attempt, bow- 
ever, Lavalellc escaped the infliction of the sentence 
passed upon him, by a straingotn wliicli reflects ever- 
iasthig honour upon tiio nflectiou, constancy, and for- 
titude of hi*: 'vife; 

\Vc have already stated that Madame Lnvnletlo’s 
health hnd been seriously impaired; in fact, she had 
bcou delivered of a dead cliild; and therefore, for 
several weeks, iu order to avoid the movement of her 
carriage, she hnd made use of a sedan-chair. Site was 
accustomed to be carried in this vehicle into the prison, 
when it was constantly deposited in the passage of the 
under-turnkey’s room; llicncc passing llirougli a door, 
the yard, and corridor leading to the prisoner’s apart- 
ments. At four o’clock on llic afternoon of the 20tli, 
Madame dc Lnvalettc arrived, as usual, with a bonnet 
a la Fran^ahc and a large veil, accompanied by lier 
daughter, a young lady eleven years of age. She was 
.assisted up stairs, and dined with her husband. About 
half-past five M, dc Lnvalettc, arrayed in bis wife’s 
'clothes, taking bis daughter by the arm, and supported 
by one of the turnkeys, slowly descended to the chair. 
No uncommon circumstance occurring to excite sus- 
picion, lie passed before all the in,s|»ector8 nnd guar- 
. dians of the prison, and, at the unbarring of the last 
gate, was restored to bis friends and liberty. ■ In the 
mean time, Madame de Lavalette, wlio bad thrown over 
her the large cloak of her husband, was seated, almost 
breathless, in bis arm-chair, with a book in her Land, 
and the candle burning behind her on the table. At 
half-past six, the gaoler entering the room, spoke to beri 
20 . ' ' 


but met with no reply; be repented the question, nnd 
nstonislicd at tlio continued silence, be nppronclicd 
nearer to the Indy, when, with a smile, succeeded by 
•Strong convnlsioiiH, she exclaimed, “ //e is tjono !" 
The ronfiision may ho easily imagined. The prefect of 
police was nrquninled with the fart at n quarter before 
seven; cstnfettes were despatched in every direction, 
and the harriers were instantly closed. 

The ]io!ire traced the chair two .streets distant; there, 
it appears, M. dc Lavalette alighted, nnd stepped into n 
carriage that was waiting for him. This wcll-condnctcd 
plan was executed with peculiar felicity, nnd at the de- 
risive moment; for M. Rnrhc Mnrhois, after several in- 
vitations, was reluctantly obliged to semi, on the even- 
ing of the day before, to bis innjcstyV nttornoy-gcncrnl, 
the papers nliicli rx ojficio tlirongb bis bands 

from the court of cassation. It was oven rumoured 
that he, in some degree, committed himself, by keeping 
those important documents two days longer in Iiis pos- 
session than the law niithori7.c.s. The nltorney-gencral, 
had he Tcecivcd these papers before, must have done 
his duty immediately, nnd Lavalette would have been 
no more. 

. Tlie escape of M. dc Lavalette orcn.sioncd a consider- 
able sensation in the Frcncli chamber of deputies; as 
will appear from the following abstract of the debates 
on thc24tb of December. 

President. — “ The order of the day is, the consider- 
ation of the motion, of wliicb notice was given yester- 
day, tending to procure information relative to the es- 
cape of M. dc Lavalette.” 

JiT. Comte dc Sesmaisans, — “ Gentlemen, some nccc.s- 
sary documents which must bo transmitted to me, and 
which are connected with great interc.st.s, with grave’ 
motives, of such a nature as will be approved by my 
honourable colleagues, when they shall bo informed of 
them, have determined me not to withdraw my propo- 
sition, but to demand the adjournment of it till Tues- 
day.” 

Great agitation was here manifested; nnd several 
voices exclaimed, “Rend, rend.” 

JfT, dc Sesmaisons. — “ The wi.sb of the assembly 
seems to be so unequivocally manifested, tliat I shall 
proceed to state the grounds of my proposition. When 
an unforeseen event astonishes the minds of all men, 
and disturbs the public security, it is proper to enquire 
into -the cause. AVe arc then placed in a situation 
which absolutely requires an investigation respecting 
what lias occurred. Do not let ns deceive ourselves a.s 
to the importance of the event. The conspirators of 
the 20th of March may conspire again, and may find 
again factious men to second them as at that period. ] 
hint at no suspicion, and wish to attack no individual 
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in particular. The event may possibly have been only 
the result of the industrious efforts of conjugal tender- 
ness; but that may be disputed, and the chaiuber ought 
to be made acquainted with the facts. The criminal 
was about to receive the reward of his guilt; for, not- 
withstanding his clemency, the king had allowed his 
justice to prevail over the sentiments of his heart. The 
voice of the whole nation approved the judgment. The 
long delay in its execution opened a vast field to con- 
jecture, and gave occasion to many questions. Is the 
flight of Lavalette connected with any plot? Have the 
long delays which have taken place been founded upon 
causes which excuse without justifying the non-exe- 
cution of the sentence? Have all the precautions been 
taken necessary for guarding the prisoner? Would 
the judgment have been so long delayed for any other 
individual? Would so long a period have been al- 
lowed to elapse between the appeal and its rejection ? 
Would not an ordinary convict have been vigilantly 
guarded day and night? Would he have obtained so 
much time, either to prepare for death or for escape ? 
And when France was impatiently expecting the punish- 
ment of so great a criminal, ought not the ordinary 
rules to have been at least observed with respect to 
liiin ? A marshal of France has expiated by his death 
the crime of high treason, and an accomplice in the of- 
fence, one of the principal agents of the conspiracy of 
the 20th of March, succeeds in withdrawing himself 
from punishment. Has this event been brought about 
by the hand of an enemy ? Shall wo accuse only des- 
tiny? As we are in doubt, we ought to seek inform- 
ation; but from whom? Doubtless from the agents of 
the public authority. It is their duty to search for the 
truth; and it is the interest of responsible ministers to 
alleviate the burthen of their responsibility. In fine, 
the chamber ought to know the details of this trans- 
action. I move, therefore, that the keeper of the seals 
and the minister of police be desired to give the neces- 
sary explanations respecting the escape of Lavalette.” 

This proposition was warmly supported. 

M. Bonmlee , — “The escape and impunity of a guilty 
person arc seldom of such importance as to put in 
movement one of the first bodies of the state. But 
here the circumstances arc of weight: the point ic the 
esc,apc of a state-criminal, of a convict, whom the 
clemency of the sovereign has not withdrawn from the 
seventy of the Ians, and who had only to undergo his 
sentence. Public vengeance expected it; the nation 
appeared to natch over him. He was under the almost 
immediate surveillance of two ministers; and, notwitb- 
rtanding all this, fie has escaped by a stratagem, which 
would not have aided the escape of an obscure malefactor. 
7’he concicrgeric i=, it is said, one of the safest prisons. 


The fugitive must have passed out by barriers watched 
by turnkeys; he must have strode over them, slooped 
down to clear them while liis hands masked his visase. 
The fugitive is a large man, though of inconsideiable 
height. He concealed himself in the garments of n 
small delicate female; and he cleared the barrier under 
his grotesque costume, without betraying appearances 
which must have bcoii obvious, without his affected 
sobs having betra 3 ’ed his voice. And yet, we are told, 
a single turnkey is alone implicated ! Such assertions 
do not deceive those M’ho make them. Doubtless they 
have merely put them in circulation to re-assnre the 
guiltj’, and the better to insure the success of the 
researches made after them. But the chamber cannot 
pass over such a fact in silence. It lias a right to de- 
mand details as to an event in which the responsibility 
of ministers is interested. An insulated fact is not the 
point in question. The very facility of the flight ap- 
pears to prove that it was connected with external cir- 
cumstances carefully prepared, and perhaps verj’ im- 
portant. The man who found so many accomplices in- 
terested in his fate, leaves them in the midst of us, and 
we have reason to fear them, since they have waited till 
the last moment to execute their attempt by means 
which appeared impossible to every other person. I 
have said enough to shew that the chamber has grounds 
for solicitude. 

“If I am not misinformed, M. Bellnrt gave an order 
for the admission of Madame do Lavalette: but it ap- 
pears that her daughter and a female servant were also 
introduced. This extension of the order requires ex- 
planation. MHiatever it maj' be, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the success of the enterprise should be the 
effect of cliance, or of the obscure plot of a turnkoj'. 
The plot must proceed from persons of n more im- 
portant class. It belongs, pprliaps i‘ clinin of in- 
terest more serious than those of an isolated individual. 
Ido not point out, nor do I even suspect, ntiy person; 
but wbal I know is, that the success of the schcinc 
tends to bring into contempt the government under 
whose eyes it was formed and has succeeded : what I 
know is, that, in the departments where the punislimcnt 
of the culprit was expected, the escape of Lavalette 
will renew disquietude nnd alarms. (Mtnmitrs.) 
There is nothing injurious here for the ministers. The 
affair cssentinll}' interests the nation : the national re- 
presentation lias no other means of examining this af- 
fair thnh hy demanding the presence of the ministers 
thcmsolve.s.” 

jr. BcUart (the king s attorney-general).—" A great 
misfortnne has, no doubt, happened. But this mis- 
fortune is, perhaps, less the esrnpc of n culprit on wliorn 
the sentence of a jury had called donn the punishment 
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of death, than the too great importance given in the 
eyes of the nation, to a fact which, in itself, -probably, 
has not such importance. On account of my situation^ 
I demand to enter into some explanation on this head. 
T will explain those delays which have been found so 
absurd, by giving my word of honour, that, if ithe ac- 
cused had been an obscure criminal,, the delay would 
have been the same a^ in the case of Lavalette.*! There 
has been, neither at ,the court of assize nor at the 
court of, cassation, the least extraordinary delay.” -M. 
Bellart concluded by deprecating the taking into con- 
sideration the proposition of M. de Sesmaisons. 

M, Jolivet. — “ Of what importance is this escape that 
it should be' deemed a public calamity ? Is the, public 
safety compromised ? — (Yes, yes ! — A^o, no ! from se- 
veral voices). — ^IVhy this agitation ? MIhy this emotion ? 
Remember the cruel effects of that facility M’ith which 
the assembly that pretended to call itself constituent; 
abused the facility of demanding from ministers lan 
account of their conduct. Recollect that it took away 
all consideration from the government, and the govern- 
ment felt. The.iisolated.tfact now before us, has no'in- 
fluence on the public order, but by the' importance you 
give it by your discussion.; I therefore vote for the 
adjournment.” • . > 

M. de Vaublanc (minister .of the .interior). — “ I do 
not think' that what has been stated by M. Bellart, can 
leave the ^lightest-doubt relative to the delay required 
both by tue ordinary forms of justice, and the sacred 
principle of humanity. Nor do I think any doubt can 
arise upon. what he' has said upon the importance of the 
evil in itself. jBut the motion is made. It is now a 
question, whether such a motion does not injure the 
dignity of the government? IFe have seen in the re- 
volution, the manner in which the king’s ministers 
were then treated. We have also seen the effects of it. 
There resulted from it an order of things -which it was 
impossible to stop, biit which gave rise to the most pro- 
found grief. I askj'if it-be possible- for you to order 
an enquiry relative to the conduct of the ministers, 
whom some -speakers have implicated in this affair ? 
I conceive, that yoii owe it to. your own dignity, and 
the gravity of your functions, to wait for the investi- 
gation now in progress. 'The truth- will be known. I 
think you will hear, me ■with indulgence, when I ask 
you to pass to the order of the day.” , 

• This opinion was strongly supported. 

Cries of— Close' the discussion,” now resounded 
from-all sides. . 

Pyesident. — “The question is solely, whether the 
motion shall be taken into consideration.” 

' Severalt voices. — "The order of the -day. — ^Previous 
question.” 


The president then putAhe previous question to the 
vote; and itVas rejected by a considerable majority. 

The chamber decided that the motion should be 
taken into consideration ; which waS proclaimed by 
the president,', and strong, remonstrances were made 
against it; many of the members,- even demanded the 
appel nominal. , - % , 

’ The president then observed, that the decision was 
not doubtful, ;and that the bureaux was unanimous in 
its opinion; of the result., He, therefore, announced 
that the motion of M. de Sesmaisons should he referred 
to the bureaux for examination. , 

The state of France, at the close of the year 1815, 
will appear from the following document, which / ap- 
peared; under the title of 
\ 

A. REPORT .MADE BY M. POZZO D1 BORGHO, THE RUSSIAN 

, MINISTER AT THE., COURT OF FRANCE,, TO THE EMPE- 
ROR OF ALE THE RUSSIAS. 

' “ In drawing a comparison between the state of the 
public, mind prevailing in France at ,the period of the 
landing of the usurper, and that which prevails at pre- 
sent, it is, alas! .almost impossible not to fear that the 
second restoration will not yet prove the end of the re- 
volutions of this country. 

“ When Napoleon landed, the public functionaries 
who had been deprived of their places by the return of 
the Bourbons ; the military irritated at the reduction of 
their pay, and at .the, dispensation of honours and re- 
w-ards in favour .of individuals whom they considered 
as their enemies;, the men who had been' conspicuous 
in the revolution, and whom the public journals had 
designated for so long a time to public vengeance ; the 
purchasers of national property, whom the journalists 
and priests threatened with deprivation-; finally, the 
peasants, who, dreaded .the revival of tythes and the 
feudal system, greeted him, notwithstanding the re- 
membrance of his former tyranny, not by attachment 
for his person, but, through aversion for the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, against which they harboured 
invincible prepossessions. 

“The-emigrants, the nobles, and the priests, who had 
lost their domains and their privileges in consequence 
of the revolution, , and who expected . that, under the 
reign ofsthe Bourbons, they would ultimately iregain 
them ; finally, that class of individuals who >are indif- 
ferent to every system of government, and who wished 
but for .repose, beheld,' on the contrary, the return of 
NapoRon with horror: but, the notorious pusillanimity 
of the first, and the apathy or egotism of the others, 
rendered unavailing all attempts .that could be. made to 
repulse-him.. He arrived almost without obstacle, and 
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found nearly the whole population disposed to receive 
him; much less, it must be repeated, through affection 
for him, than througlr hatred for the government which 
dissolved itself. Those M’ho exclusively depended upon 
the family of the Bourbons, defended them as usual, 
by taking ilight. 

“ Such was the state of the public mind when Napo- 
leon landed at Cannes, and pursued his triumphal 
march to Paris, attended by the wishes and the most 
unanimous acclamations of the populations of the pro- 
vinces through which he had to pass. 

“ It would seem that the state of things, and of the 
public mind, is not more auspicious at this moment; 
and that the universal inquietudes and fears, which the 
administration of the Bourbons had excited before their 
departure, Tiave revived since their return, and that 
they even exist in a much greater degree. 

“The violent manner in which their re-establishment 
has been effected, the disasters which have attended it, 
the calamities of all kinds which the inhabitants of 
one half of France have experienced, in consequence 
of the invasion of the foreign armies, are far from hav^ 
lug conciliated to these princes the love of the French 
people; and the state to which France has been re- 
duced by the treaty of peace, the military occupation 
of her territory, the loss of her colonies, the ruin of 
her commercial establishments and manufactures, and, 
in consequence of all this, the annihilation of her trade 
and her industry, have not sfurther contributed to re- 
gain the hearts of the people to their cause. 

“ The KiNG.-r-A prince of his family governs with 
almost absolute sway the better part of his kingdom, 
and appears impatient for the moment when he may be 
called to the government of the whole. 

“ The Ministry, divided into two parties, struggling 
with each other, has never possessed any credit with 
the public; and even if it had, it could not have failed 
to lose it by consenting to sign the last treaty of pence, 
so disastrous for France. Its president, to whom no 
one can deny the title of an upright man, a title very 
precious in these times, has at once to contend with the 
nation with which he is unacquainted, and which con- 
siders him as a stranger, and with the intrigues of the 
court, as well as with those of the late ministry, eager 
to resume power. Above all things, he is opposed by 
the British cabinet, which is desirous of weakening the 
influence of Russia ; in addition to which, he will soon 
have, perhaps, to encounter a man jealous of his un- 
bounded ascendancy over the king’s mind, M. de Bla- 
cas, who, it is affirmed, will ere long resume his former 
post, the only one which has been kept vacant in the 
present ministry. Thus conscious of his deeply-critical 
.eituation, the minister observed not long since, that, 


placed between folly and guilt, he should soon be 
obliged to retire. There can be no doubt as to the 
choice of his successor; but M. de Talleyrand has de- ' 
dared that he will have no communication with the 
present ministers of war, or of the interior, whom the 
king wishes to retain. 

“ The Chamber of Peers. — The hereditary right at- 
tributed to its members, the importance and splendour 
of their functions, the interest which they have in main- 
taining the order of things under which they enjoy such 
high prerogatives, had quieted many respecting the 
dispositions of the court and of the chamber of depu- 
ties, and had given reason to, hope that they u'ould 
keep free from the spirit of resistance, and compel the 
government to the faithful observation of the charter. 
But all these fair hopes have vanished. The chamber 
of peers, consisting, for the greater part, of chiefs of 
the Chouans, of Vendeans, of fanatical royalists, have 
evinced that party-spirit is a passion to which every 
thing is sacrificed. 

“ The same observations may be applied to the cham- 
ber of deputies; composed of the same elements, it 
must display the same spirit. The elections of its 
members did not take place in a manner calculated to 
conciliate the public esteem. In the first place, the 
king appointed the presidents of all the electoral col- 
leges; in addition to which, he empowered the pre- 
fects to add twenty electors of their own choice to the 
colleges of the departments, and ten to the colleges of 
the arrondissements; finally, as'these means were found 
insufficient to obtain such elections as were desired, 
there was hardly a college in which fraud and violence 
were not employed to control the elections according 
to the wishes of the government. Thus, for instance, 
at Toulouse, the president of the college, though ap- 
pointed by the king, not appealing a royalist suffi- 
ciently PURE, was violently expelled, and it was amidst 
the murderers of General Ramel that the election 
took place. At Nismes, also, the electoral college was 
placed under the influence of a band of robbers and 
assassins: such of the members of the colleges as were 
Protestants, had already taken flight to escape assassi- 
nation. 

“ At Mendes, a committee of insurrection caused the 
electoral college to be surrounded by armed bands, 
prepared to fire. A dozen of the leaders of these bands 
intruded themselves into the college, and obliged the 
electors to shew their votes before they cast them into 
the urn : they ill-treated several of the electors, and 
declared to the president (appointed by the king) that 
were he to be elected, he should not retire alive. 

“ These few facts may give an idea of the manner in 
which the chamber of deputies is composed. This 
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chamber has manifested so revolutionary, so anti-con- 
stitutional, and so anti-royal a spirit, that the ministry, 
alarmed, thought it prudent to organive an .opposition, 
by inviting the most rational and moderate members to 
forma private club; but this opposition is still but in a 
small minorit}'. 

“ The organization of the military force, notwith- 
standing the reiterated assurances of the journals, pro- 
ceeds but with slowness and difficulty; the greater 
number of the old soldiers refuse to serve, and prefer 
tilling the ground. Government is, therefore, obliged 
to have recourse to voluntary enlistments, and to em- 
ploy bounties. The individuals M’ho offer to serve as 
officers are numerous enough, but they have, for the 
most part, no semblance of military service ; yet some 
of them, by mea'ns of intrigues, succeed in obtaining 
rank, and even superior rank. A bankrupt-tradesman 
has been appointed a colonel and an officer of the le- 
gion of honour. The government, however, hare so 
little confidence in the composition of this new ai ray, 
that they have already postponed severaf times the de- 
parture of the Duke of Wellington, and that of bis 
troops. 

“Public and private transactions have almost en- 
tirely ceased ; they cannot resume their ordinary course 
until the government shall have made known the means 
it proposes to employ to ensure the performance of the 
engagements contracted by the different stipulations of 
the treaties of peace. The transfer of property is be- 
come impracticable; those who still possess specie con- 
ceal it, fearful of the creation of a paper-money: upon 
a property worth half a million of livres, (about 20,000/. 
sterling,) it would be very difficult to raise a thousand 
louis-d’ors, ev^n at a very high interest. 

“Upon these general considerations of the deplorable 
situation of the country, and the yet more melancholy 
prospect with which it is menaced, it is impossible to 
found a hope of ameliorating its situation, but by the 
union of the allies, the occupation of France by their 
.troops, arid by their protection, not only against the 
attempts of the Red JacoUns, but also against the ma- 
chinations of the White 'Jacobins, who, under the mask 
of religious fanaticism, resuscitated in Europe since 
the restoration of the different branches of the house 
of Bourbon, have -.committed within these' six months, 
in the South, such, horrors and cruelties as the whole 
course of the French revolution scarcely offers an ex- 
ample. If, unfortunately, the great allied powers should 
not remain united for a great length of time, if the 
collision of their interests should divide them, we must 
infallibly behold unhappy France again a prey to those 
revolutionary convulsions, by which she has been torn 
for five-and-twenty years ; and, in this case, the Bour- 
21 . 


bons would be inevitably ' forced to descend a third 
time from their throne. Such, at least, is the opinion 
of a gieat statesman, of Lord Castlereagh, who wrote 
to the Emperor Alexander on the 8th of August last; 
that “ the re-establishment of the Bouibons, such as it 
the^n was, could not be considered as the termination 
of the revolutionary state, and that the duration of their 
existence depended upon the presence of the allied 
armies in the heart of France.” Experience has shewn, 
and more than once, that the cause of the Bourbons 
could not prevail unless supported by foreign bayotaets; 
that it has been always vanquished every time that it 
has entered the lists alone, and that, too, ' without the 
least necessity of opposing the smallest resistance, and 
without a single individual perishing, either in their 
cause or against it. ■ , , 

“ In fine, this cause, which cannot be always thus 
supported, and which, for that reason, must of neces- 
sity fall, by turns thrown down by the nation, and raised 
up by foreigneis, appeals to menace France with a 
succession of bloody catastrophes, which will be re- 
newed until the ruin of this fine, country shall be wholly 
consummated — a tragic exhibition reserved, perhaps, . 
for our posterity.” — December, 1815. 

■ ■ II ^ 

On the subject of Lavalette’s escape, various opinions 
were formed in Paris ; and it had, for some time, ^een 
strongly suspected that certain British officers were 
concerned in the transaction. At length, the police in- 
tercepted some letters directed to England, which gave 
a detailed account of the whole business ; and, on the 
I3th of January, 1816, Sir Robert Wilson, Captain 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce, ,,w'ere anested in their 
beds early in the morning, by an order from the' mi- 
nister of police, and carried to the prefecture, and 
thence to the prison of the Abbaye, where they were 
confined in separate apartments. , 

In consequence of this ^arrest, the following letter 
from Sir Charles Stuart, the British ambassador, to the 
Due de Richelieu, was written, the same day-: 

“Sir, ' ' “Pam, Jan. 13. 

“ I have learned with surprise that several English 
gentlemen, among whom are General Sir Robert Wil- 
son, Mr. Crawford Bruce, and Mr. Hutchinson, have 
been arrested this morning; that their papers have been 
seized, and that they have been conveyed'to the prisons 
of this city, under the direction of the minister of the 
police. , , , 1 ’ 

" As'T have repeatedly manifested toyour excellency 
my determination to extend the protection of my sove- 
reign to no person whose conduct endangers the safety 
of flu's governnient, I ’'’’^ave been flattered,' if, 
*3Q 
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^ British , ambassado'r at "tbe court of France, I had 
been honoured tritfa a coihtnunication from jour excel- 
lency, which might haVe' prerented the necessity of an 
olBcial explanation of . the motives for a proceeding of 
this nature towards individuals whose services and 
rank, in sOmei mea^te, guarantee the loyalty of their 
conduct. •' 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Charmis Stuart.” 

This letter wSs scarcely despatched, when the Eng- 
lish ambassador received the following note from the 
Due de Richelieu ; ■ 

: ' ‘‘vThn. 13, 1816. 

“It Is "'with the most lively feelings of pain and ‘re- 
gret that the undersigned sees himself obliged to mhke 
khO'wn to his excClle'h'cy Sir Chari es'Stuaft, .that several 
shbjebts 'of his Britannic ‘majesty appear to have taken 
hh active phft in culpable manoeuvres directed against; 
the 'govOrhih'efat 'of 'the king. His excellency will see 
h'y the letter ^which has not been publishedj hereunto 
ah'iifexed, whifch'the ‘undesigned has just received from 
the •fninlstnr of piblic'e, that Sir R. Wilson^ iMr. Bruce, 
and another individotil, who is believed'to he an Eng- 
lish gentleman, are accused of having faTOured the 
escajie'dfijhvalette. Their trial is goiug'to'coramen'ccj 
b'h'tthe 'tlhdersighed, ‘in anndtmcing it to Sir Charles 
Stuart, is anxious at tli'e same ‘time to give him the 
assurance, that they will •enjoy fully all the facilities 
‘which biir laws afford for their justification; and that 
the ‘protecting forms of trial tvill be teligiouriy ob- 
served towards them. 

“ The uhdersigBed, in making this Communication to 
the English ariibas^dor, as a Consequence of the par- 
ticular regard which his 'court, on eveiy Occasion, en- 
tertains towards the governmeht ‘of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, has the honour to renew, &c. 

(Signed) “Richeueo.” | 

I 

The following examination of the prisoners is worthy 
of attention ; as it tends to tlirow a light on the ndmi- 
riistration of public justice in France, and contains 
some striking proofs o‘f British courage and indc-j 
pehdcncc:.~ _ . . - - ' 

INtERROOATORIES OP BIU ROREtiT WIESOK. j 

"On the l3l!i of JanUafy, 1816, ‘at tSV'o o’clock ini 
the afternoon, in ‘excciilidn 'bf'tlic drdbrs of liis excel - 1 
icncy, the secrotnrj’ of slate, ininislcr of general-police,' 
wo, the timlcrsigncd, Picrth'George Franqois Monnicr; 
nnd Piryre Malloral, commissaries 'of police of the; 
city of Paris, repaired tothc hotcTof -thcpyefectUre of; 
police, where, being in the Closet of the inspector-^ 


general Faudras, we transmitted a Verbal order to the 
keeper bf the depot established in the said hotel, to 
bring forth from thence before us, in order to be inter- 
rogated, the English general Robert Wilson, arrested 
this inorning, eis appeaVs from the proces-verhal of our 
colleague Ferte, dated this day. The said keeper 
having ‘acquainted tfs that Sir Robert Wilson would 
not come before us, and that he said he was determined 
to make no reply to any interrogatory proceeded in to- 
wards him in virtue of any order not sanctioned by the 
signdture of his excellency the 'ambassador of England 
in France, we proceeded to him at the depot, in order 
to ascertain these facts, and, being in his -chamber, wo 
asked -bis name, surname, &c. 

“ A. I will not answer this question.. 

, W'Q. "Why do you refuse to answer it? • 1 . 

“A. I will not answer-any question put by any per- 
son whatsoever, until the English ambassador has been 
‘informed of mj' arrest ; and, until I am certain of this, 
•I lay claim to all the rules and procedures dictated by 
the law of nations. I protest against the arircst of my 
person, miade withotit the participation of the English 
ambassador, and against the outrage done me -by en- 
tering in j chamber, whilst I was in bed, and making a 
seizure of my papcts and those 'of my wife. I request 
that the answer. I have now given you .may be com/nu- 
nicated to the English ambassador. 

“Q. Do yoti acknowledge the seal 'aflSxcd to the 
-basket which I how present to you, and which contains 
-the papers seized at 'your lodgings, to be untonebed ? 
Do you wish that we should proceed to the opening of 
■that basket, and to the examination of the documents 
‘it contains? 

“A. I do not, for the reasons I have already as- 
signed. , 

" Having represented to him. that his ^tefusal to an- 
swer the questions which we were cliargcd'to put to 
bill! could not bo founded on any Tide of tkc law of 
nations invoked by him, and that he sccmcd to bo in 
an error, if be imagined tlmt the forms of criminal pro- 
cess ‘in England milst be follow’cd in Franco with Vc- 
gwl to Englishmen who might be arrested there ; he 
replied, — ‘ I feel convinced tlwL 4 am right in not an- 
swering jour questions, and I will hotwnswer them.’ 

“‘No further questions Were put ; and the above in- 
terrogatory being read over to him, be said it contained 
the truth, and signed it with'Us.” 

(Signed) ‘‘Robert iVti-sON. 

“ MoNXIER .'ind SfAhEtWAI-” 

SECOXn INTEnROOATOnY.— JAhVATtY 1-1. 

“Iking asked as to his name, and niriwme, he said, 
'Jly name is Robert Thomas Wilson, ‘a nniivc of Lon- 
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don, aged tliirty-eiglit years, a major-general, not in 
actual service, resident for these three months and a 
half at Paris, in the' Rue de la Paix, No. 21, with my 
wife and child.’ 

“ Q. Did you not take an interest in the fate of Mar- 
shal Ney ? Had it depended upon you, would you not 
have withdrawn him from the execution of his sen- 
tence ? 

“A. With pleasure. 

“ Q. Did you not form projects, and djd you not enter 
into concert with his friends, for that purpose ? 

■“ A. With regard to this and the preceding question, 
I have to 'observe, that it was not from the execution | 
of the sentence that I could have wished to save him, 
because I learned his condemnation and his death at I 
the same time. As to projects formed by me, and ' 
measures taken which you ascribe to me, I reply, that 
I never so much as dreamed of the possibility of Mar- 
shal Key’s escape. 

“ Q. On Sunday last, about eigfit in the evening, 
were you not at M. Hutchinson’s lodgings. Rue de 
Helder, No. 3; did you not spend a part of the even- 
ing there ? 

“ A. I will not -answer that question. I demand that 
the charges against me be communicated .to me, and. 
that I be permitted to communicate with .my ambas- 
sador, or with some other persons designated by me, as 
well as with my wife, my child, and my friends. I alsoi 
expect that the attentions due to my rank will be paid | 
to roe. 

“ Q, The charges existing against you are, that you 
■favoured the escape of Lavalette, who was condemned 
to death j that, at day-break, on the 8th instant, you ) 
took him up at the lodgingsnfM. Hutchinson^ thatyouj 
set off with him in an open .cabriolet, which went out} 
by the barrier of Clichi ; that you changed horses atj 
La Chs^pelle-en-Cerval ; and that you proceeded with j 
him, by the route of Cambray and Valenciennes.' 
What have you to reply ? , ’ 

“A. i will answer this accusation when I shall be 
before a competent tribunal.” j 

THinn INTnRBOGATORY. ' 

I 

“ The fbffd dnterrogatory commenced by asking Siri 
Robert whether he knew the hand-writing of the re-' 
port, attributed to M.Rozzo di Borgho ; !to 'which hcl 
answered, thatfllierewereimany such copies in circn-i 
lation, and this was lent him. He ibeliered -that M., 
PozzD'tons the author. j 

« Q. ’^Vhcn passing by La 'Chapel!e-en-Ccrval, onj 
■the 8th instant, were not four French gendarmes pre-| 
sent when you changed horses? Did you not tell ’them' 


that you were going to fix on cantonments.for a part of 
the English army ? 

“A. I would not have you take me for a child. I 
have already declared that 1 will not answer questions 
of this sort; and I repeat that declaration/’ 

FOURTH INTERROGATORY. 

J 

“ Q- Did not the Sieur Bruce come to you on the 2d 
or 3d instant, to prevail upon you to use all your efforts, 
and to join with him in conveying Lavalette -out of 
France? 

“ A. I declare that I will give no answer ’before I 
have been permitted to communicate with the British 
ambassador; he represents here my government; 1 ac- 
knowledge not, nor ongbt I to acknowledge, any one 
bnthim; and I formally protest -against all proceedings 
inconsistent with the law of nations. 

“ Q, But your being a foreigner can give you, neither 
in France, Tior in any other country, a right of exemp- 
tion from laws -important to good order aud the public 
security. 

“A. I do not claim exemption from the laws of 
France : but, 'conformably to those of my own coiinfry, 
I wish to -avoid an examination, 'by the aid of which it 
is intended, before public trial, to 'gain an advantao-e 
against me from answers 'which will 'be the more easily 
drawn from me, as I am not very familiar with the lan- 
guage. I 'Stand accused; the 'French government is 
•my accuser: -it is for at to present itself against me with 
proofs ; it is not my business to furnish them to it ; in 
•short, 1‘persist in -demanding that I be previouslv al- 
.lowed to communicate with the ambassador of* my 
•country. 

“ Q. This reasoning is founded on (the principles of 
-your legislation, but it does not raccord with ours ; 

I every offence -must be prosecuted and tried according 
ifo the -laws of the place where it has been committed, 
and our laws formally refuse -all communication to the 
/person accused before be has -undergone -an examina- 
tion. 

“A. This law seems repugnant to the most ordi- 
nary notions of justice : 'it lends to -punish 'the accused 
•before .he has been -declared guilty ; it is a kind of 
•moral torture, which you 'have substituted for the 
physical torture. (Upon the-^whole, I am only the moie 
determined in my refusal ; and I positively declare, 
that I will make -no reply 10 (questions fhatishall be put 
to me ns to -the escape of M. de Lavalette, -and the pro- 
•tended part ! have taken in lit. 

« After several repeated summonses, the accused 
having constantly -refused to answer the questions 
•which 'wc put to: him, we closed the present inferro- 
gatoiy.” - 
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FIFTH INTERROGATORY. 

“Before the commencement of the fifth interroga- 
toryj Sir Robert required, that his solemn protest 
against this mode of examination should be entered 
and signed by the persons appointed to put 'questions, 
which was done. It then besan ; 

“ Q. Were you acquainted with Lavalette before he 
was brought to trial ? 

No, sir, 

“ Q. Have you known him since ; and did you see 
him in prison ? > 

“ A. I never saw him in prison. 

“ Q. Did you know, long before the 8 th instant, that 
Ravalette was still in Paris ? 

“ A. I have not retained the recollection of the date; 
but 1 think I had no knowledge of his being in Paris 
till the 3d or 4th of January, and I had it merely from 
hearsay. 

“ Q. Was it not then proposed to you to enter into 
a plan, of which the execution had for its object to 
facilitate his escape from the kingdom ? 

“A I was spoken to with that view. 

“ Q. Who was the person that thus spoke to you ? 

“A. I was born and educated in a; country where 
social duty is respecteii like public duty, and thus my 
memory is not framed for betraying the confidence of 
friendship. 

“ Q. Did you not go to Captain Hutchinson’s, No. 3, 
Rue de Helder, on Sunday, the 7th instant; and were 
you not in company with Lavalette ? 

“■A. I have already said, I have not retained the re- 
collection of dates. In regard to Captain Hutchinson, 
I refer to my preceding answer. And, as to Lavalette, 
I was in no company where I heard his name ? 

“ Q. On Monday, the 8 th instant, did 3 'ou not go in 
the morning to the house of the captain ; did you not 
alight there, in order to mount a bugg}', wliich happened 
to be in the street in front of the outer gate ; and did 
you not conduct with j’ou a person whom j’ou found in 
the captain’s apartment ? 

“ A. As other persons beside myself are implicated 
in these interrogatories, I shall observe silence. 

“ Q. Do you then admit that you assisted Lavalette 
in escaping from Paris, and then from France, by con- 
ducting him along with 3 ’ou in the dress of an English 
^officer ? 

“ Q. I repeat, that no person ever appeared before 
me under the name of Lavalette. It is true, that, about 
the time j'ou mention, I conducted from France an in- 
dividual dressed in a uniform great coat of a descrip- 
tion not at all confined to the army, but of a kind that 
evert' one can Ic^llj' wear; and I did not observe 
uhether, under tliis surtout, be wore a tiniform dress. 


“ Q. Under what name was this person introduced to 

J’OU? . 

“A. As this individual had, probably, reasons for 
concealing his name, I do not feel at, liberty to dis- 
close it. 

“ Q. If you did not know’ it, what motive could in- 
duce you to undertake so long and expensive a journej' 
to accompany him to the frontier? 

"A. My motives are not my actions; audj on this ac- 
count, I am not bound to give an account of them ; but 
I should be ashamed of myself, if friendship, or even 
the desire of rendering a service to any one whom I 
believed in a situation to require it, were not sufficient 
to determine me to undertake a journey much longer 
and more expensive.” ' 

SIXTH INTERROGATORY. — FEE. 9- 

“ Q. Do you recognise the basket which I here pre- 
sent to you, tied up, and sealed with the seal of the 
prefecture of police ? 

“A. No, sir; but, before answering to any kind of 
Question, I demand that, at the head of the jjrocds rer/ 
bal, there m^ be affixed the protest, that I formally 
renew, on the right which is assumed of interrogating 
me. ■ I declare, in consequence, my disavowal of every 
thing that, has for its object to establish against myself, 

[ before my trial, .either proofs or presumptions resulting 
I from this inquisitorial sj’stem. , 

“Having then broken the seals fixed to the end of 
the string, we presented to him all the papers contained 
in the parcel, which we formed into five bundles. 

‘f The first of these contained twelve pieces addressed 
to Lady Wilson. 

“ The second contained eighteen pieces, consisting of 
a memorial addressed to Lord Castlerengh, bj’ General 
Wilson, with the design of recalling to his recollection 
all the public services performed by the latter in the 
last war between France and Russia, and documents in 
support of this memorial. ■ 

“The third bundle contained four original letters, 
referring likewise to the memorial announced in the 
second. 

“ The fourth contained pieces composed of notes and 
observations made during an e'xcursion of the general 
into Asia Minor and to RIount Idii. 

’ “ The fifth and last contained sixty-four pieces, com- 
posed of various receipts and accounts of e.xpensD, both 
in French and English. 

“We also found in the same packet, a letter address- 
ed to Miss Rhodes, coming from England, and written 
in the English language ; and a letter signed Bruce, 
without address, and without date.” ^ 
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SEVENTH INTEREO'GATORY, FEB. 14'. >> 

■ “ Q. Was it entirely from sentiments of generosity, 
as you have mentioned in your first interrogatory, that 
you lent assistance in, the escape ofXavalette; or was 
it not rather with political views, and in consequence 
of a marked opposition to the acts of the government ? 

. “A. I begin by renewing my former protest against 
this inquisitorial system, and, passing then to your ques- 
tion, I reply, that I have not named Lavalette ns the 
individual whom I accompanied to the frontiers; but, 
at all events, when it was proposed to me to save La- 
valette, politics had not for a moment any influence 
upon my decision ; and my conduct has been directed 
by an irresistible sentiment of humanity, which would 
have compelled me to save an enemy in similar circum- 
stances, 

“ Q. Why, in the affair of Lavalette, — an affair fo- 
reign to your government, — did you exert yourself to 
cast odium upon the persons whose duty prescribed to 
them the prosecution of the charges against him ? Why 
did yon treat them as persecutors who multiplied flieir 
efforts to assure their sanguinary triumphs ? Why did 
you add that they had discovered the footsteps of their 
prey, and that the escape, of Lavalette had produced^ 
no other effect than to augment the fury of these mon- 
sters ? 

“ A. To the first part of this question, I reply, that 
the affair of Lavalette (abstracted from the part I took 
m it) was not foreign to'an Englishman. There exist- 
ed a convention, signed by an English general, and 
ratified by the English government; and the trial of 
Lavalette was a manifest violation of that convention. 
I do not deny that I used the words that you have re- 
peated, but you must furnish me with some proof of 
the facts. In addition, I may say; that 1 wished to 
avoid all political discussion: as, however, you have 
begun it, 1 do not refuse to ansuer. 

’ " Q. The proof which you demand results from the 
letter which I now present to you ; do you now ac- 
knowledge it, and do you consent to sign it, and to 
mark it, that it may be identified ? 

"A. The 'French government having obtained pos- 
session of a sealed letter addressed to a peer of the 
parliament of England, I acknowledge it, and am 
ready to sign it ; and I declare that my object is now 
accomplished. The silence in w Inch I have persevered, 
and which has been imputed to me as a reproach, had 
no other object than to compel the French government 
to unveil its own shame and culpability in producing 
the intercepted letter, of the interception of which I 
had long been aware. 

• “ Q. It would appear that the honour of your coun- 
try could not be the only consideration to w ' 

*2F 


must have yielded in this conjuncture, since you your- 
self advance for its justification the calamity of Lava- 
lette, which you consider as la dishonour to the cause 
of liberty and humanity.' ' t 

“ A. These'two words, liberty and himanity, become 
the proof of my explanation. In fact, the word liberty, 
when rightly understood, expresses respect for the 
laws and for justice. The laws were outraged by the 
violation of the treaty, and it was then reasonable* to 
regard this as tlio causd of liberty and humanity. The 
expressions which I used were caused by Ihe vindic- 
tive spirit which I had remarked in the persecutions 
directed against Marshal Ney and M. Lavalette; — perse- 
cutions which always appeared to me an outrage on the 
honour and good faith of the English nation, identified 
with the convention of Paris. 

“ Q. How can you escape the strong presumption 
which rises against you, of having wished to subvert 
or change the government ? 

“A. It has always been my avowed policy to leave 
every nation independent, and not to intermeddle in 
the affairs of their government ;' but I beheld with pain 
the English government offer in sacrifice the English 
constitution, in’ order to connect itself with French po- 
litics : I should have witnessed the cessation of that 
connection with pleasure. 

“ Q. Did not one of your friends, in a letter which 
he wrote to you last November, express his regret ‘ at 
not seeing a chief appear jn France in a situation to 
please; and at that submission to which the French 
people shewed itself so disposed?’ < 

“A. This is very possible; as the English journals 
afford incontestible proofs that this desire exists in one 
party, and I have friends of all parties ; but I do not 
recollect having received such a letter. 

“ Q, JDid you not say in the presence of seveVal per- 
sons, on frequent occasions, and did you not write' to 
your brother Sir Edward Wilson, that the dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbons was inevitable ? 

“A. It is possible : but always on a condition under ’ 
stood and antecedently expressed, in case of a system 
of severity being persisted in, framed only to estrange 
tbe hearts of the French people from their king. 

- “ Q. Did you not, in another letter, announce the 
doubtful and alarming news, that gloom increased 
every day in Paris, and that every thing bespoke '* the 
approach of a crisis.’ 

“A. I never correspond with any but my fellow- 
countrymep ; and it is possible I may have transmitted 
to them tbe impression which 1 thought I bad remarked 
in Paris, which did not escape the English journalists, 
and which, ^ , annc - -n'n the House 
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“ Q. Does not this langnage refer rather to a conspi- 
racy antecedently averted ; and does not this inter- 
ference result from the following expressions, which 
cannot belong lo a vague and indeterminate proposi- 
tion . ‘ The blow which will he struck will be heard in 
a terrible manner, find I hope that the people of Europe 
will not' be deaf to the appeal that will be made to 
them ?’ 

“ A. I have always denied my knowledge of the ex- 
istence of any plot. I protest against these extracts 
without date, arid mangled from the body of (lt,c letter; 
1 repeat, that, as an Englishman, I had a rig/ti to com- 
municate my political' opinions to my fellow-Country- 
men, and that I am an enemy to the system now estab- 
lished in Europe,' so tletrimental to the interests, the 
honour, and the constitution of my country. 

“ Q. Why, if you have no desire to interfere in the 
affnii-s of France, do you announce so ardent a wish to 
introduce, and to cause to be translated into French, 
the political articles of the Edinburgh Review? 

" A. I ara not aware that I ever expressed such a 
wish ; but, as that work contains an abstract of all the 
books' that are'^published in England, I may have de- 
sired to see its circulation in France, at tlie request of 
many of my friends. ' . ' ' 

“ Q. Can you explain the nature of the extraordinary 
events which you ‘announced we should soon hear| 
spoken of in Germany? 

*‘A, The judicial curiosity of France ought to con- 
fine itself 'within the limits of its own territories; bfe- 
sides, I cannot answer without seeing the pieces ’from 
which these expressions are taken. So far from dread- 
ing, I even solicit, publicity to be given to the whole 
that I may have said or written.” 

EIGHTH INTERROGATORY. — ^FEB. 20. 

" Q. Do you recognise, as having written them, the 
three letters which I now shew you ; one dated the 6tli 
of last December, the other the 28th of 'the same 
mouth, and the third the 6th of last January ;' and do 
you consent to sign and inscribe them with a ne va- 
netur ? 

"A. Reneit'ing my first protest against’ this interro- 
gation, and my complaints against the crim'es commit- 
ted by the government for the purpose 6f corrupting 
my domestic, and violating the sacred secrecy of letters 
shown to me, as being written at the time when the 
city of Paris was occupied' by the allied armies, and 
principally by the English troops, and containing the 
news and reports circulaled in diplomatic and military 
societies, not obtained ■ in any secret or unwarrantable 
manner, and only written with the intention of giving 
my brother and Lord Grey interesting accounts, which 


they would Sooner or later have received by the news- 
papers; I consent to sign and 'ifjscribe them with a ne 
vaiielur,'' , i ’ 

“ Q. But did yotl nbt 'add' to these public reports 
your own private sentiments? ' Did you noleven suffer 
io appear a want of rfespect for the person of the king, 
in saying; ‘Lord Wellington,speiDg he could no longer 
support the idol he had raised,’ '&c.? 'Do y6u notadttiit 
that this last expression could only have been employ- 
ed in'a degradibg sense, and in a sort of irony injuribus 
tt> his majesty ? i 

‘‘A. To this, I reply, first, the King of France is 
riot my king; secondly, I may make use of the same 
expressiCns in speaking of the King' of England, witb- 
but'any crime, supposing an ironiciil ideri toere attached 
to them ; thirdly, I will not enter into any discussion on 
private letters intercepted in the manner 1 have 'repre- 
sented. 

“ Q. How can it be supposed that these expressions 
were suggested to yon by a simple idea of foresight, 
when, in your letter of the 28th of last December, yon 
‘ blame your government for its fear of compromising 
the cause of the Bourbons and that of legitimacy in 
general? ’and that, in another passage,' you speak ‘of 
one of your friends who had exhausted your patience, 
because,’ you say, ‘ he has become a legitimacy-ma- 
niac?’ 

“y4. First, I will not answer a French functionary on 
the subject of my observations on the English govern- 
ment. Secondly, I had a right to call an Englishman 
who adopted the doctrine of legitimacy either a fool, a 
maniac, ora traitor, because I consider that he outrages 
the very principle under which the house of Brunswick 
reigns in England. ~ 

“ Q. Is it possible to doubt that you called in ques- 
tion the legitimate authority of the king, and that you 
regarded it as being only established on a principle of 
violence and revolution ? 

“ A. J shall not enter into a discussion which might 
lead us too far; but I will frankly say, and I hope for 
the last time, that I have always considered the 'King 
of France as re-established by force; and tliat, as an 
Englishman, I do not respect what is called the legiti- 
macy of sovereigns, when not sanctioned by the people. 

J shall finally add, that my political opinions had no 
influence on my decision with regard to the measure 
submitted to me for saving M. Lavalette. My only 
purpose was to save an unhappy man, of whose life or 
death circumstances had, in some degree, made me 
the arbiter, and who addressed himself to me, not only 
in confidence of my personal humanity, but 6f the 
generosity of my nation.” ' - 
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EXAMINATION OF MR, BRUCE. 


NINTH INTCnnOGATonY, FEB. 23. 

“Nothing of novelty wns elicited from this proceed- 
ing, which closed the examination of Sir Robert Wil- 
son. Several of the former queries were repeated, es- 
pecially in what respected tlie alleged report of M. 
Pozzo di Borgo ; of which again the accused disclaim- 
ed any knowledge of the author. 

“ The proceeding terminated as follows : — 

Sir Robert BT&on.— “ It appears to be forgotten that 
1 am an Englishman, and that the rights of an English- 
man are not understood. My former answer is defini- 
tive, nor will I be drawn into a metaphysical discussion 
of politics. Let me be accused and judged ; and, 
when I shall be before the tribunals, I shall know how 
to defend myself, and maintain my rights.” 


The examination of hlr. Bruce was as follows 

FIRST EXAMINATION, JAN. 1.3. 

Question as to his name, surname, &c. 

“ A. I am Michael Bruce, a native of London, aged 
twenty-six years, an English gentleman, residing in 
London. 

“ Q, How long have you been in Paris ? For what : 
object? Where is your place of residence ? j 

"A. I have been at Paris about a year. Some days ' 
after Buonaparte’s departure for (he army, in June last, 
I quitted Paris, and went towards Switzerland ; but I 
•was not permitted to leave the frontier, and thus was 
forced to return to Paris; I was then absent aboht 
three weeks. I am at Paris for my amusement , my 
residence is in Rue St. George’s, No. 24. 

“ Q, Who are the persons whom you most visit at 

Paris? 

“ A. I mix a good deal in society ; I visit a great 
number of persons; but, for the last three or four 
months, I have led rather a retired life. 

“We then presented to him a little box, , in which 
were inclosed the papers that had been seized in (he 
morning: he acknowledged that the seals had not been 
touched. We proceeded, in his presence, to open the 
chest, and unfold the papers. We formed them into 
two packets, one of English papers ,of a date pos- 
terior. to 1814, and the other of French papers of the 
same date; and we returned all the other papers, to- 
gether with pamphlets and oilier printed articles, into 
the box; and we proceeded no further. The above 
' having been read to Monsieur Bruce, he said it con- 
tained the truth, and it was signed by us. Closed the 
above day, month, and year, at five o’clock in the 

afternoon. j ' ■ ,, t, ' ’ ' ‘ ' 

(Signed) “ Michael Bruce. 

, “ Monnier and Mallcval.” 


SECOND EXAMINATION, JAN 14. 

. “Q. Did you not form the plan of procuring the 
escape of Marshal Ney ? > , 

“ A. No. ' 

“ Q. Did you not take very active steps in his favour? 

“ A- No ; only my personal opinion has always been, 
that he could not be tried without violating the treaty 
of Paris. 

. “ Q. \Ferc you ,not in coTrespondence wjth Marshal 
Ney ? 

“A. I saw him almost every day. I had known him 
for some time, that is, ever since 1 have been in Paris. 

“ Q. Are you not connected with General Wilson and 
with Captain Hutchinson ? 

“ A. 1 am connected with both. 

“ Q. Last Sunday, at about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing,, did you not pass part of the evening at Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s, Rue de Helder, No. 3. 

. " A. I was certainly there : but, before I go further, 
1 beg you to inform me of the motive? of my detention. 
We are not accustomed in England to give answers 
before we know what is imputed to us. 

“ Q. Y on are accused of having favoured the escape 
of the convict Lavalette, and of having lent your ca- 
briolet to conduct him out of Paris: what have you. to 
answer ? 

“A. When I shall come to my (rial, I will furnish 
the necessary explanations. 

“ To all the remaining queries, which respected cer- 
tain details in the affair of Lavalette, Mr. Bruce answer- 
ed to a similar purport or effect.” 

, (Signed, ns before.) 

. THIRD EXAMIN.VTION, JAN. 15. 

“ Q. From your first examination, your answers have 
been distinguished by a particular character of frank- 
ness and good faith : you have said, that, independ- 
ently of some discoveries which you have made, you 
would make known the whole truth when you should 
be in the presence of justice : you now appear before 
a member, of the tribunal ; are you ready to keep your 
promise ? 

• " A. I demand, in order to preserve a greater freedom 
in my declaration, that the persons here pr.esent may 
retire, and I will disguise nothing. ,, 

“We accordingly directed the two gendarmes, and 
the different persons who had accompanied .the Sieur 
Bruce, to go into the next room. The Sieur Bruce 
then went on in these terms :~ 

. “I was never connected in friendship .with M. Lava- 
lette.— I was never at his house:— He never came to 
my house; yet I knew him a litfte before his arrest: his 
personal qualities, the sweetness of his manners, hu- 
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atniability, inspired for him in my mind a greater inte- 
rest thin is usually felt for persons whom one is not in 
the habit of seeing. His trial, his detention, and the 
sentence pronounced against him, added to the senti- 
ments with which I’ was disposed towards him ; but, 
since his arrest, I have’ had with him no connection, 
direct or indirect. I was entirely ignorant of the place 
of his retreat after his escape. I even thought that he 
had a long time left France. I did not know his wife — 
1 never saw her in my life. On the 2d or 3d of the 
month, a person unknown brought me an anonymous 
letter, in which was exalted the -goodness of my cha- 
racter; and' it was added, that the confidence which it 
inspired induced a determination to reveal a great se- 
cret to me, and this secret, it was ‘added, was, that M. 
Lavalette was still* at Paris; I alone, it was said, was 
capable 'of saving him, and it was requested that I 
would explain my intentions -on the‘subject. I'did not 
do so immediately; but 1 promised an answer at a place 
which I pointed "out, and which I think myself bound 
in -honour not to make known. I add that my 'caution 
prevented me from putting any questions as to the 
name 'of the person who sent me the letter, and as to 
thfe place of M. Lavalette’s retreat. I thought that, in 
an affair of this nature, indiscretion could not be too 
carefully avoided. General Wilson was ignorant of all 
these details. It was myself who acquainted him with 
them ; it was myself who engaged him to join his efforts 
to mine in filvour of M.'de Lavalette, and, if there is 
•any person culpable in this business; I declare that it is 
myself alone, since it was 'my intreaty which deter- 
mined him, who is falsely considered as the author of 
this scheme. 

“ Q. Did not political opinions, rather than personal 
affections, induce you to serve Lavalette ? And did you 
not do so as a consequence of those sentiments which 
you had manifested since the affair of Marshal Ney? 

“ A. I allow that my political opinions operated to- 
gether M’ith humanity on my conduct since the affair of 
Marshal Ney ; I firmly believed that the capitulation of 
Paris was an obstacle to his being put on his trial. As 
to Lavalette, I declare upon my honour that I was 
moved solely by the commiseration which his case bad 
excited in me : the adventure of his escape appeared 
to me to have something romantic and even miraculous 
about it, which forcibly struck my imagination, and 
excited in me a lively interest for his person. 

“To the remaining queries which respected certain 
details ill the alleged matters in charge, the answers of 
Mr. Bruce were chiefly in the negative, or indicative 
of his uaiil of knowledge or recollection thereof. 

(Signed) « Bn’ucr. 

“Dupuy and Deuoste.” 


We must now lay before our readers the fexamination 
of Mr, Hutchinson ; — 

» t t 1 

! * , FIHST EXAMINATION. 

Having been questioned respecting his name, Chris- 
tian name, &c. ihe replied, — “ My name is John Hut- 
chinson, a native of Wexford, in Ireland, age about 
I twenty-eight years, captain in the first regiment, of 
i grenadiers of the guard, the third battalion, residing 
, at Paris, Rue de Helder, No.' 3. - I am on actual ser- 
vice, my battalion being in barracks in the Rue Pepi- 
niere. > 1 

, “Q. Do you recognise, as belonging to you, the 
port-feuille locked, of which you must have the key, as 
well as the .leathern cover of the same porl-feuille 
which I present you ; which two articles contained the 
papers seized at your apartments this morning. 

“ Having opened the port-feuille and its cover, Mr. 
Hutchinson acknowledged as his the papers which we 
extracted, and then restored, in order that they'might 
be carefully -examined. ' 1 

“ Q. Who are the persons that you most frequently 
visit at Paris ? ’ 

“A. I am particularly acquainted with Lieutenant 
Bruce of my regiment; with Major Ellison, and Co- 
lonel Reeve. Before I continue my replies, I desire 
to know whether 1 am speaking to Monsieur Decazes, 
minister of the general police ? i ’i 

" Being answered in the negative,. Mr. Hutchinson 
declared, that he would not reply to any. questions 
which we might afterwards put to him,. complaining 
that he was deprived of his liberty, without being in- 
formed of the charges which led to that rigorous mea- 
sure. 

“ And all our observations to induce him to ansner 
our questions being useless, and this officer persisting 
in saying, that, if there were proofs of crime against 
him, lie ought to be placed in judgment that he might 
be punished, but that he would not reply to any prcli-' 
minary interrogatory ; we have closed the present 
minute, which he has signed with us after having 
read it. ■ 

(Signed at the time) 

" J. HelY IIurriiiNSON. 

“Malleval and Monmeh.” 

i 

SECOND EXAMISVTION, JAN. 14. 

“Q. Have you not taken a very great interest in the 
fate of Marshal Ney ? Have not you cndeavouicd to 
withdraw him from the execution of his sentence ? 
Have you no knowledge of projects formed for that 
purpose ? 

“ A. 1 never know jMarshal Ney or his wife. 1 feel 
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interested for liim like many others, who think with me 
that he could not be tried, or condemned, on account 
of the capitulation of Paris. 

“ Q. Has not General Wilson coinmunicafed to you 
some project to effect the escape of Marshal Ney ? 

Never. 

“ Q. What means the note which I present to you, 
addressed to you by General Wilson, under the date of 
the 13lh of December, commencing; in these words : — 
‘ M'hen these expt. are attempted, success vmst bp cn- 
mred,' and where' enquiry is made as to proceedings 
with the ambassador Stuart to save Linois and others? 

“./Z. I do not consider myself obliged to furnish the 
explanation of what you, ask; address yourself to the 
person who wrote that letter. 

“ Several queries then followed, respecting certain 
details of the matter in charge, to which Mr. Hutchin- 
son generally either answered in the negative, or de- 
clined speaking. This day’s examination concluded as 
follows ; 

“ Q. llow often were you absent from Paris ? 

“ A. I do not, consider myself obliged to tell you. If 
there be any charges against me, let the proofs be pro- 
duced before a tribunal, and 1 ,will defend myself. 

“ Q. The charges which exist against you are, — that, 
on the 7th instant, about eight o’clock in the afternoon, 

' the condemned Lavalettc, dressed as an English officer, 
was brought to you ; that, on the following morning, 
he left your .bouse at the break of day in an open car- 
riage, having General Wilson by his side; that you were 
on horseback by the side of the carriage; that you 
all went out by the barrier of Clichy ; that you passed 
on to Chapelle-en-Cerval,. and went to Compiegne, 
when General Wilson and the condemned Lavaleite 
took another carriage. You are, in consequence, ac- 
cused of having favoured the escape of the person con- 
demned to death. What have you to say in justifica- 
tion ? 

“ A. When I am placed in judgment, I shall pro- 
duce my means of defence. 

“ No further questions were asked.” 

(Signed, as before.) 

THinn EXAMINATION, JAN. 15. 

“ A number of queries were put this day to, Mr. Hut- 
-chinson, and, in like manner, respecting certain other 
details of the matters in charge, to almost all, of which 
Mr. Hutchinson declined giving any answer.” 

(Signed, as before.) 

FOURTH EXAMINATION, JAN. 19. 

“ Q, Are you disposed to reply to the divers ques- 
tions which it is my doty to put to you with respect to 
21 


the circumstances which' prepared and effected the es- 
cape of Lavalettc out of the kingdom, and of which 
you are accused of having assisted ? 

“A. Yes; I will state all that 1 know. i 

“ Q. IIow long is it since you were informed that 
Lavalettc was'concealed in Paris? 

“A. I did not know it before the 3d or 4th of this 
month. 

“ Q. Did you know him before his arrest and trial ? 

“ A. No, sir ; 1 was not acquainted with him, nor any 
of his family. 

“ Q. From what sentiment, then, or by whose sug- 
gestions, did you resolve to take a part in the measures 
concerted to withdraw him from justice? 

“ A. From a sentiment of humanity and generosity. 

“ Q. Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who first 
sounded your disposition on this point? 

“A. It M’ns an Englishman. 

“ Q. What is his name ? 

“ A. 1 cannot answer that question. I will speak the 
truth in whatever concerns myself ; but honour forbids 
me to compromise others. 

“ In the remaining part of this examination, Mr. Hut- 
chinson unreservedly answered several queries which 
were put to him chiefly in the affirmative, respecting 
the assistance afforded by him in getting off Lavalettc; 
but the circumstances have more than once been before 
the public.” 

(Signed as the foregoing.) 

FIFTH EXAMINATION, FEU. 9. 

“This process respected the identific<ation of papere, 
letters, &c. taken at the apartments of Mr. Hutchinson, 
all of which were acknowledged, and respectively 
sealed up by the parties. 

“The sixth examination was of no interest.”- 

SEVENTH EXAMINATION, FEB. 2S. 

“ Q. Do you recognise the letter which I now pre- 
sent to you, and which was found among M. Lavalette’s 
papers, to have been written with your hand, or dic- 
tated by you. 

" A. I know nothing of this letter ; it is not of my 
writing ; from the first lines I perceive that the person 
who wrote it speaks of ,a conversation which he heard 
at Lord Casllereagh’s, and 1 declare that I never was 
at his lordship’s house in Paris. 

“The above being read, the accused declared that 
he adhered to his answers, and signed ,\vith,us and, the 
clerk both these presents, and thejeiter which we pre- 
sented to him. 

(Signed) - « Hutchinson. 

“Dupuy and Deroste.” 


*3S 
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ACT OF ACCUSATION. 


On the 23cl of April, Sir Robert 'Vyilson/ Captain 
TIutchinsoh, and Mr. Bruce, were brought, to trial be- 
fore the assize-court of the department of the Seine ; 
together with Jacques Eberle, turnkey of the bouse of 
justice; Jean Baptiste Eoquette de Kcrguisec, bead- 
gaoler of the same prison; Guerin, alias Marengo, 
Mad. Lavalette’s chairman ; and BenoitBonneville, valet 
of M.Lavalette, charged respectively with having taken 
a part, mbre or less direct, in the escape of Lavalette. 

The act of accusation brought forward, on this occa- 
sion, contained so many additional particulars relative 
to the escape oV M. Lavalette, that we make no apo- 
logy for laying it before the reader : — 

ACT OF ACCUSATION. 

“ Marie Chamons Lavalette had been, on the ^2d of 
November last, capitally convicted of the crime of high 
treason, by decree of the court of assize for the depart- 
ment of the Seine. Against this decree he has appealed; 
but his appeal being rejected by the court, the sen- 
tence pronounced upon him was to have been carried 
into effect on Thursday, December 21. 

The strictest orders had been given by the police 
that the condemned man should be guarded in the pri- 
son wherein he was confined, called the Conciergerie, 
with all the usual precautions; and, since the rejection 
of the appeal, the prefect of police had ordered Jean 
Baptiste de Kerguisec, the registering keeper of the 
prison, to redouble his vigilance; adding, that if any 
one should ask to communicate uith Lavalette, and 
should even bring an order for that purpose signed 
with his (the prefect’s) hand, still the keeper should 
pay no attention to it, as no person was to see the pri- 
soner without the order of the attorney-general. 

“ Lavalette, being informed by the keeper of these 
new orders, immediately wrote to the attorney-general, 
begging that he might be permitted to see his wife, 
and a few other persons whose names he mentioned. 
The attorney-general felt unwilling to refuse this re- 
quest ; but, in giving- his assent, he particularly direct- 
ed that the persons indicated should only see Lavalette 
in succession — one after the other. 

“Nevertheless, on the 20th of December, the eve of 
the day fixed for carrying the sentence into effect, 
about half-past three in the afternoon, Lavalette’s wife 
and daughter, accompanied by the widow Dutoit, who 
is seventy years old, ahd attached to the service of 
Mademoiselle Lavalette, were introduced at the same 
time by the gaoler, Roquelte, into Lavalette’s chamber, 
though the name of neither Mademoiselle Lavalette, 
nor that of the widow Dutoit, was inserted in the list 
approved of by the attorney-general. ■ 

Madame Lavalette was carried to the Conciergerie 


in a chair borne by one Guerin, called Marengo, her 
ordinary chairman, and by one’Brigaut, a man selected 
for that day’s service by Guerin, in the room of one 
Laporte, who usually performed this service with him, 
but who happened at this time to be ill. The chairmen 
generally had conveyed Mad. Lavalette into the court- 
yard of the Conciergerie; but, on the 20 th of Decem- 
ber, she got out in the court-yard of the palace, and 
walked on foot towards the grate of the Conciergerie ; 
Benoit Bonneville, her valet, having told the chairman 
to stop, andHhat Madame found herself sxiffidently 
strong to walk the rest of the way. They accordingly 
turned the chair towards the palace of justice; but out 
of it was taken a cushion, covered with green tnffetj', 
and a pretty large package of an irregular form, which 
seemed to contain -bottles of wine. This package, as 
well as the cushion, and a work-bag which Madame 
Lavalette carried, were received into the prison, and 
taken into Lavalette’s chamber, without undergoing 
the previous examination which the regulations of the 
police respecting prisons always require. 

“ Madame Lavalette, on arriving at the Conciergerie, 
was clothed in a furred riding-coat of red Merino, and 
had upon her bead a black bat, with various coloured 
feathers. She entered her husband’s apartment, with 
her daughter and the widow Dutoit. The valet-de- 
chambre, Benoit, remained in the first apartment called 
the avant-greffe. He was seen near the fire-place 
durinsr more than two hours. The chairmen had been 
received into the corps de garde of gendarmerie. 

“ At five o’clock, Jacques Eberle, one of the wicket- 
keepers of the Conciergerie, n ho had been specially 
appointed by the keeper of the prison to the, guard 
and service of Lavalette, took his dinner to him, of 
Avhich Madame and Mademoiselle Lavalette and the 
widow Dutoit partook. 

“After dinner, nhicli lasted an hour, Ebeile served 
up coffee, which he fetched from the coflee-house of the 
palace, aiid left ’Lavalette’s apartment with orders not 
to return till he was rung for. Eoquette, the son, main- 
tains, on the contrary, that, on quitting- the chamber of 
Lavalette, he said that he had received orders not to 
wait till he was summoned info the apartment. 

“hlonever, Benoit, avIio was in the secret of M’hat 
was intended, and who kaw the hour of execution ap- 
proach, had left the avant-greffe, to assure himself of 
the chairmen. He found them at the corps de garde 
and invited them to come and drink with him. Guerin 
immediately acceded, but Brigaut nould not stir. — 

‘ Come along-, comrade,’ said Benoit to him; ‘ 3 ’ou need 
not take too much.’ Brigaut sufl'eis himself to be per- 
suaded. Benoit, by way of frying them, says, ‘Com- 
rade, there aie five-and-twenty louis to be gained •, you 
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will 1)0 a little heavily loaded, and it will be necessary 
to go a little quick ; but you have only ten steps to 
make.’ — ^“It is Monsieur Lavalette himself, then, that 
we are going to take,' replies Brigaut. ‘You have no- 
thing to do with that: only do what you are asked.’ 
Brigaut rejects the proposition, which Benoit urges, 
and repents to him several times, ‘You are but half a 
man.’ Guerin, the other chairman, joined his entreaties, 
and said to Brigaut, ‘ What does it signify to you, since 
Monsieur assures you that there is nothing to fear?’ 
Brigaut wished to know exactly whom he had to carry. 
Benoit and Guerin constantly repeat that it was indif- 
ferent to him, since he had nothing to fear, and that 
he ought to make a little money when he could. At 
length, Brigaut being hard pressed, and beginning to 
think of what advantage it would be to him and his 
family to yield, threw down the chair-staff, which Gue- 
rin had put into his hand, and, M’ithout entering the 
wine-shop, ran home as fast as he could, to tell his wife 
what had happened. 

“ Guerin, without losing a moment, cast his eyes 
upon a coal-heaver, who happened to be drinking with 
tn-o of his comrades at the same place. He proposed 
to him to take the staff of the chair. Benoit seconded 
him, and off they immediately go. It was now seven 
o’clock. Being arrived at the court of the palace, at 
the foot of the staircase which leads to the Concier- 
gerie, they found the chair, with the door open towards 
the gate of the prison. Chapy (that was the name of 
the coal-heaver who had taken Brigaut’s place) saw no 
one enter, the back part being assigned to him ; and 
Guerin, taking the lead, turned towards the grate of 
the palace, and, after having passed it, took to the 
right, and followed the street of La Barillerie. 

“"While Benoit and Guerin were employed, as has been 
stated, without, a scene of a different kind took place 
within the Conciergerie. A short time after coffee, and 
towards seven o’clock, the bell rang from Lavalette’s 
chamber, intimating to the keeper that his prisoner 
wanted somebody. Roquette, the father, was at that 
time near the fire-place with Eberle, to whom he im- 
mediately gave orders to go info Lavalette’s chamber. 
He hears the keeper of the wicket open the door Which 
leads to the chamber, and, as he advanced to know 
what Lavalette wanted, he sees three persons dressed 
in female attire, who were followed by Eberle, and 
‘who came in . front of him in the avant-greffe. The 
person wliora he took for Madame Lavalette was dress- 
ed in a black petticoat, with a furred gown of red 
Merino: she had white gloves and a woman’s neck- 
handkerchief on, a black hat with feathers of different 
colours : in a word, she was in exactly the same dress 
as that in which hladame La) alette was first introduced 


to the apartment of her husband. A white handker- 
chief covered the face of this person, who had the ap- 
pearance of sobbing and Mademoiselle Lav.alette, 
who walked by the side, uttered the most lamentable 
cries. Every thing, in that romantic scene, presented 
the spectacle of a family given up to the feelings of a 
last adieu. The keeper melted, and deceived by the 
disguise, and scanty light of two lamps, had not the 
power, as he says, to take away the handkerchief, 
which concealed the features of the disguised person ; 
and, having neglected to perform this painful but ne- 
cessary duty, ho presented his hand to the person, (ns 
he had been used to do to Madame Lavalette,) whom 
he conducted along with the. two persons to the last 
wicket. Eberle then stepped forward, and ran to call 
Benoit, who arrived with the chairmen. Lavalette, 
under the habit of his wife, was already in the chair, 
which was immediately carried forward, followed by 
Benoit,' by Mademoiselle Lavalette, and the widow 
Dutoit. Eberle, having at this moment perceived ano- 
ther wicket-keeper, took him away to drink, saying, 
at the same time, ‘It is something singular that those 
three persons never spoke a word to me.’ 

“The chair and its suite went, according to the di- 
rection of Benoit, of Guerin, and Mademoiselle Lava- 
lette, to the middle of the street La Barillerie; and, 
according to Chapy’s account, whose evidence is not 
to be suspected, as far as the Quay des OrfeVres, three 
or four houses beyond the street of St. Anne, where 
the chairmen were stopped by order of Benoit. The 
chair was opened, Lavalette came out, and disappeared, 
and was immediately succeeded in his place by Made- 
moiselle Lavalette. Benoit told the chairmen to turn 
towards the Abbaye aux Bois. In the mead .time the 
keeper, Roquette, enters for the first time the chamber, 
of Lavalette, where he sees no one, but, hears some- 
body stirring behind the screen. He returns a second 
time, .and calls : no one answers. He begins to fear 
some mischief, advances beyond the screen, and, there 
recognising Madame Lavalette, cries out, ‘Ah! Ma- 
dame, you have deceived me.’ He wishes to run out, 
in order to give the alarm. Madame Lavalette catches 
hold of him, and holds him by his coat-sleeve — ‘ Stay, 
Monsieur Roquette, stay.’ — ‘No, Madame; this is not 
to be borne.’ A struggle ensues; the coat is torn* 
Roquette rushes out, calling for help, and informs his 
son of the escape of the prisoner. 

“Roquefte",' the son, darts from the Conciero-erie, 
where he. meets, at the grate of the palace, Eberle" 
returning from drinking with Beaudiscar. He gives' 
him orders to follow the chair by the street of La Baril- 
lerie, himself annfapneing that he will taxe that of Je- 
rusalem, in order 40 get a-head of the chairmen, and 
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llirif fi-U'nnrc, aniJ that ihfy islunilt! infft m 

llir ♦.irff’t tT in 

litr ■•(fff'pt nf : n! !!(<' of «!ui1i |ir 

tin* rjinir, ftsn! •sJnji'i U; but, on o!i!s fmihn;^ 
M.ntoiiu'n. !!)* T/unt»i!*- in it, lit* n iiun*) off itpct*! 
til i!h* Coiir^ f!f . 

** SVnrrtrly lint }io tjoitii-t! ifo' olntr, ^^lirn In tifi-t, 
iiSoi oiirilituii tl to folInVi tin' clntnrirn, • It t» vrrv 
lucky til’ll tli’^ Inn Jiinnil out cn/ A® for Ilkcrio, in. 
\!r,nl of cvi'ontint^ tin* of.l'f cvlncli lir Iml rrooivm! 
fiottj tlif viMiio^i r lioijticlti'. of jHitTisin;; tkc rlnir by 
itic ntfcr? r>inllcfir, lii' rrtntiK"! to tlir jiri^'in, liso! 
vent to tin- rluitnin-r of Jnvnjrt?*', imiUrtlii' jirrlottrc 
if 1ii'iT»«-!f «i!nt?irr llu- prin'iirf fc.ilU bail 

ci-i-njicil. Ifi roniinn out, l-.o naiil to !m cornmlrt, ■witJi 
tjd tiflVctittoii Ilf ypnl truly !-ni«ln}i1i-. ‘Tlicfo in still 
sinnct'otly nlint tip in ibo rclt, nud I’ll i.iko tnro tint 
iltoy sls'iii'l ronso cnit 'cStlifiut {sroper ort!rt».‘ tin niiy. 
u*;t, nfi»-r'\nri!». tint' it 03.11 very c any to I'ntf iliitin- 
‘'tnnli.'t! 1,'!inlctti' ffj'iTt fit's wife, tfir Intter luintr tailor 
hy half n hratl, nnil, lie!n'» rrtkrij why }h' Inil ntit 
ts.iwlr that ohser* isti'in ’Stuincr, hf' rcplinl, ‘It ilid rtof 
h^lon^ to ttii* to make ntiy oUnertationt when llio hc-a-l 
I'f the ih'patinti’nt ssas tls' fr.' 

•• Tho tliaTip* statoi, that Tfitrlc, hciti;; nltacljetl to 
f,ava!ctto*« »rrsirr, r.c he Itnd lurfiiro lit-cn to that of 
Noy, had rrooivctl fn^;a fiotli |triitn!cr'. ilir«rn *Hma of 
ttnntt'y umh-r the hrad of craitniy. lihr rle pfi tends ; 
that whnl ho had rorris'rd I'f Cas.aloUr ordy nminintotl 
to ono htitidrcd franon; hut. on tho day of tho caonjir, 
a search havitsw taken plars- tn hU hfnis<>, there w-as 
found (he Mim of one thousand seven hundred fraties, 
srhich his ssife had at first endeavmirs'd to tjet anav 
from the enmmiss'ioner of police. It i-annot he donht- 
«'d, hnt that the prenter part of that sum came from 
the homity of I/tvalctie.” 

The nrensation tficn (irocfcds to nttacli rnrious other 
circumstantial proofs of the puilt of these parties. Ro- 
quette. the father, it appears, endeavoured to shift off 
the puilt from himself to I'berle; nud tlio charge does 
not attach to him any other crintinnlity than that of 
negligence. Tenoit r.nd Guerin deny the facts, which 
arc most clearly established by the interrogatory’. Ma- 
dame Lnvalette, and the widow Dutoit, were subject to 
■nterrogatiens: the latter preserved the most invincible 
silence, and showed, by tlio few answers she gave, 
that she was afraid of betraying her master. Madame 
LaTalctlc gocs 'fnrtbcr : sfic justifies all that has been 
done, imputing to licrsrlf (be plan, conduct, and exe- 
cution of the enterprise; and the fertility of her genius 
ftimisbes’ llie accused with more resources than inno- 
cence itself sometimes finds. I/avalotte is then stated 
to have sought the means of escape from his conceal- 


ment, nut nmong tbo=;e whom friendship or gratilude 
hound fo his family, hut nniong llie enemifs of the 
king. It add'., tliat, among n great crowd of strangers 
«!<ilrd to be nt I'.iris, the eiu tuifs of social order, and 
the dtfturhrrv. of the nge, wer,- Mr. I'ruce, an Tnglish 
gentleman, ntready tlistifigtiished by Iiin veal for Mnr- 
fliol Ni-y ; Sir Hubert Thruims Wilsoti, a British ofiicer, 
with the isotui' pr( dllrrittuis < and nutrliiiutm, a person 
of thi* t-itfie ea't. llir latter is said to have been cn- 
tp'gfd with ^,II^^ter, niiolher Knglish ofiicer, in Rome 
srhrttii" of the same kind { and that IHIister would have 
pl.iVfd a similar part in the pireent one, if he could 
have obtained leave fttun his regiment ; M’ilson, there* 
fore, was changed wjtii tlie tn Uingement of the nlTair, 
end the r.fl of ncrmtiiou permits him to give his own 
rrlati'in of tiie whcle enterprise in n letter nddrt£.<cd 
to one t>f his confidential frKudi! in Ktigland. 

The trial, which nltrneti-d .an iminenso midilory, 
among- whom wire n great ntimher of English gentle- 
men and ladies, vominenced nt eleven o’tlnek, M. 
Henititn Drsp/-', of the peer of the s'rmie name, so 
honnitrahly diitingtiislicd by lits defence <>f I, outs Xk I, 
«at ns prrsidt nt of the court. The oilier judges were 
M. S’!}*. Piaistnd dn (ilmtcau, Dtlnville, Pccerny, Thi- 
pnty, fiiid Dernetr-fiiry. 

,^Ir. llua, the ndvoeate.geticrol, was charged with the 
funetinns of public prtw>rcutor. The jury consisted of 
Trmnilh bart, Tiron, TluplessN, I/jnu’l, 7 Imrenin, Guil- 
lion d.' Chapelfe, Eden, Blninviilirrs, Move, Delicge, 
Mrreeray.nnd Coltrrt nu. Tfmaeciiscd were inirodncrd, 
and placed on difiVrent benc!ir«, according (o the na- 
turo of the different charge-s ng.airist them. General 
TVjIson was in grand uniform, .and ornamented with 
brilliant decorations of stveu or eight orders of dif- 
ferent Rtates of Europe, one of which was the grand 
cordon of the Husstau Order of .St. Anne. Captain 
Hutchinson wore the uniform and decorations of his 
rank. 

.At eleven o’clock, M. Deseve, jiin. the president of 
the court, opened the sitting in these terms: — The 
court is going to submit to tho investigation of ihejurV 
.scvcral necused persons, French and foreigners, in a 
cause which has for a long time fixed the public atten- 
tion. The court is convinced that the persons ndniiltcd 
to this assembly will not, in anyway, disturb the public 
tranquillity; that ibey will observe that religious si- 
lence which is duo to the presence of law and justice.” 

Tlic accused being called upon to give their names, 
surname, and qualities, gave their descriptions ns be- 
fore mentioned, ilr. Bruce said, with energy ’, — I am 
on English citizen.” 

The president then observed, that, although the three 
Englishmen relied upon the correct knowledge which 
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they npponred to have of the French language, and did 
not ask for an interpreter, yet the law of France, al- 
wnj-s a law of protection, M illed that the accused fshonld 
not he deprived of any means of facilitating their jus- 
tification, even M’hen unclaimed ; the court, thcrcfijrc, 
named to that office 51. John Robert, who accordingly 
took the usual oath. 

il/r. Bruce (speaking the French language). — " Gen- 
tlemen of the Bench and gentlemen of the Jnrj', I have 
a declaration to make to you, in the name of myself 
and my two countiymcn. Although we have submit- 
ted ourselves to the French law, in consequence of (he 
accusation against us, ue have never lost the privilege 
of invoking the law of nations. Reciprocity among 
nations is the first article of all treaties; and as, in 
England, French culprits hare the right of demanding 
a jury composed half of Englishmen and half of fo- 
reigners, it appeared to us that the same right, or, if 
you wdl, the same favour, could not he refused to us 
in France. With this view, we submitted to eminent 
lawyers of our o«n nation, several questions, the solu- 
tion of which might justify the right of uhich we 
speak. Strengthened by their decision, we should 
have been justified in demanding the favour of a jury 
half French and half English; but, gentlemen, the 
justice which has been rendered to us by the cliamber 
of accusation, (in acquitting us of any plot against the 
tranquillity of Europe, and particularly against the 
French goveniment,) has determined us to renounce 
our right. We, therefore, abandon ourselves fully, 
and without reserve, to the honour and conscience of 
a jury entirely composed of Frenchmen, and we do 
not even make the least challenge.'' 

The attorney-general, after detai'ing fnc circum- 
8tancc.s of the case, proceeded to call evidence to the 
facts, which have been repeated')’ published, and in- 
deed presented nothing ne«'. 

The first persons implicated hy their depositions was 
Eberle, the head-turnkey; and, from the evidence, it 
seemed certain that Eberl' had purposely left open all 
the doors between the 'Oamber of Lavnlette and the 
great wicket in the firs* part of the prison ; and, instead 
of obeying an order to run immediately after the sedan- 
chair which carried away Lavalette, he dircetly came 
back to the prison- aud went, w’ith ridiculous precau- 
tion, to shut in 5Ip lame Lavalette, saying, she, at least, 
should not come out without good orders- From ano- 
/ ther passage in ’.he evidence it appeared that Lavalette 
had a narrow escape; for one of the chairmen, being 
told, while waiting at the prison, that he could earn 
twenty-five louis if he went with speed, suspected some- 
thing clandestine was going forward, threw down his 
leather strap, and went home ; the consequence M;as, 
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Lavalette remained four minutes in the sedan-chair at 
the very gate of the Conciorgcric, till another chair- 
man was procured. 

The evidence for the prosecution being gone through, 
(he u itnesscs for the defence were called. Their testi- 
mony was quite insignificant till 5Indnmc Lavalette was 
introduced. Her entrance Mas announced by a mur- 
mur, expressive of the interest and curiosity of the 
andience. When she appeared, Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and Bruce, saluted her uith a profound bow. The 
emotion and mental distress of Madame Lavalette were 
so great, that, uhen interrogated, she could scarcely 
articulate her own name; and, when asked her age, 
she replied, “ twenty-seven, I believe.” After having 
oolloclcd her ideas for some moments, she said, — “The 
distress u’hich I feel docs not proceed from any' fear, 
but from a kind of alarm on seeing myself before a 
tribunal, and amidst so large an audience.” 

The J^resirJent. — " Madame, it is not public justice 
which has summoned yon here ; it is some of (he ac- 
cused M'ho have invoked your testimony.” 

j\Ttt<lnmr Lavalette. — " I declare that the persons who 
have cidlod me, contributed in no respect to (lie escape 
of M. Lavalette; no one ivas in my confidence; I alone 
did the M holc.”_ 

Some details u cre asked of her ns to certain circum- 
stance.s, which, though minute in appearance, migh - 
throw light on several facts oLthc accusation. She re- 
plied, that she dhl not recollect them, and assigned for 
her defect of memory an excuse which u-ill be easily 
admitted ; — " At that moment,” she said, “ I w.as loo 
much occupied uitli the execution of my plan to pay 
attention to u hal was passing around me.” 

The President. — “Ilnvc you ever known or seen 
these gentlemen, (the English,) or any one of them?” 
They immediately rose, and Jladame Lavalette, after 
having looked at them for a moment, declared, that 
she had never knou’n nor before seen them. 

. JIademoisclIc Lavalette u’os then introduced ; as she 
was not quite fourteen, the administering llie oath' to 
her was dispensed with. .She answered to the first 
question in so feeble a voice, and her embarrassment 
appeared so painful, that the president, after asking the 
consent of the prisoners, signified she might withdraw. 
— ^Adjourned. , - • . > 

SECOND DAY. 

The examination of witnesses upon’ the conduct of' 
the other prisoners was continued, without produciho- ■ 
any new or interesting fact. M. Hua, (he advocate^ ■ 
general, then made his speech for the prosecution, 
which it would be wasting our space t6 report verbatim. 
He spoke first, of. the offence of Lavalette, then of the 
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excusable conduct of bis wife ; after which he alluded 
to tile facts of his concealment, and next to those of 
the escape. 

“ Those,” said he, “ engaged in the escape from pri- 
son, meant noliiiug but to save Lnvalette: those en- 
gaged in his conccahncnl, by saving Lavalctte, wished, 
or, at least, appear to have wished, to excite to sedi- 
tion or to revolt ; and to excite to any kind of disorder, 
provided it was only disorder. 

“But the plan mvs foolish! Doubtless it was; still, 
however, we must examine if. We must see by what 
hands the apple of discord was to be thrown amongst 
ns; and the correspondence teaches us, that some fo- 
reigners were seriously employed on the happiness of 
France, mat they were at work upon if, and that they 
'Svould derive great joy from their success ! It is true, 
however, that they arc in need of assistance, and that 
we shall take good care to give them none. How, 
then, were they to make us happy in spite of ourselves? 
How, gentlemen? Why, as was done in 1793. The 
correspondents did not know any better means appa- 
rently, because there arc no other. Thus an appeal 
Mas to be made to the friends of liberty, who were to 
put themselves in motion ; there Mere to bo movcmenl.s 
in the provinces; and, above all, a good means of 
agitation would bo the persecution of the Protestants, 
real or pretended! Oh! excellent! Tin's is an idea 
which catches like wildfire, rvhich spreads like con- 
tagion among the people in general, and (mark this) 
which engenders a spirit of mortal hatred and contempt 
for the new dynasty. 

“ It is clear that, if the people were so totally misled, 
the revolution would be complete; and it is this very 
reason that revolution is impossible. Edward Wilson, 
at London, judged better of the stale of France th.an 
his brother did at^ Paris. He began to distrust his pre- 
dictions, and wait for facts. Ho remarks, that, if the | 
French nation generally were strongly disinclined to 
the Bourbons, proofs of this would be daily manifested. 
.And he adds this observation : — It so happens that 
there is no military force in the provinces, and yet the 
provinces are tranquil. On this subject he becomes in- 
flafned, and says, that,' if it is wished to overturn the 
existing order of things, the fire must, be constantly 
kept, and constantly visible, like a beacon of' alarm in 
France, and in foreign countries. 

“ May God avert this from us, and from foreign coun- 
tries also ! We have all of us seen the sinister planet, 
portentous of storms; the storm is passed, and hew 
signs announce to us that -the earth is pacified. -Yes, 
we are at peace among ourselves, and we will he so 
with others. The nations. are at peace, with the excep- 
tion of some turbulent men, to whom, as Montaigne has 


observed, peace is war. ■\’'ery well; let them remain 
in war, — its theatre shall not be extended : but let them 
not foolishly imagine that they still agitate France. 
If their beacon of alarm be perceived, we shall only 
hasten to extinguish it, ns we run to put out a fire.” 

After M, Hua had ended, the several advocates for 
the French prisoners made their respective speeches in 
support each of his separate client; and, after- the.se 
were heard, the court adjourned till the next day, 
April 24, when M. Dupin commenced his speech in 
favour of the “three Englishmen,” which turned prin- 
cipally on points of French law. 

On the facts charged against the accused, after their 
frank avow.als, corroborated by the fullest proof docu- 
mentary and parole, no possible doubt could remain .* 
and, at half-past five in the afternoon of the same day, 
the jury delivered their verdict into court. It was read 
by their foreman, and contained an acquittal of all the 
Frenchmen except the turnkey, Ehcrle, who, as well 
ns Sir Robert Wilson, IMr. Bruce, and Mr. Hutchinson, 
M'ere found guilty. The president then proceeded to 
read the penal code applicable to the convicted personsi 
Ebcrle was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. The 
article applicable to Sir Robert Wilson, and his friends, 
prescribesv imprisonment for a term not cxccbding two 
years, nor less than three months, at the discretion of 
the judge; and the president, without hesitation, pro- 
nounced for the shortest allowable period.' 

In recording the preceding occurrences, we have been 
unavoidably led forward, in respect of dates, that we 
might preserve the thread of our narration unbroken ; 
but it is now necessary to reciir to an earlier period, in 
order that we may lay before our reader some inte- 
resting particulars relative to the grcat CRUira.iX, who 
was not only permitted to escape the punishment due 
to his atrocious crimes, but who has received from a 
government, which lie long and assiduously laboured 
to subvert, every accommodation which the refinement 
of luxury could invent! ! 

On the very, day on u-hich Paris capitulated to th6 
allies, Buonaparte arrived at Rochefort, with a view of 
embarking for America. Two frigates had been sta- 
tionecLhere by the provisional government, to receive' 
him and his suite, aUd, had he lost no time, he might’ 
probably have effected his escape rvith facility. For- 
tunately; however, for the repose of Europe, he linger- 
ed at Rochefort, under the idea that the afi'ecfioti of ' his 
army, or the dangers of the government, might recall 
him to the exercise of sovereign power. . ' 

That lie really designed, Jiowever, to seek an asylum 
in America, and that his family intended to accompany 
or follow him thither, will appear from the following 
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letters, M-liicli were intercepted from Lucicn anti Car- 
dinal Fescli 

To (he Princess Jiorffhcsc. 

“Yon must linvo learned, my ilear Pauline, the new 
misfortune of the emperor, wlio has just abdicated in 
'“avour of his son. He is about to depart for tlic United 
States of America, where we arc to rejoin him. lie is 
full of courage and calmness. I shall endenvotir to 
rejoin my family at Rome, in order to conduct it to 
.America. If your health permit, we shall see you 
there. Adieu, my dear sister. Our mother, .Joseph, 
Jerome, and myself, embrace you. 

“ Your ndbctionalc brother, 

“ Lncir.N. 

“ P.S. 1 ha^’c retired to your fine estate of Ncuilly.” 

provi Cardinnl pesrh to the sctvtr. 

“Lucicn set of]' yesterdn}' for London, in order to 
get passports for the rest of the family. vTos-eph, and 
.also Jerome, svill wait for their passports. Lucicn has 
left here his second daughter, wlio is just arrived from 
England. .She will set of]' again in a few days. I 
foresee that the United .States will ho the end of the 
chase. I think you ought to remain in Italy, but re- 
cnllcr.t that character is one of the inestimable gifts of 
the Creator, avith which he has enriched your famdy. 
Exercise courage, then, and strength of mind, to rise 
superior to misfortune. Let not economy appear a sa- 
crifice. At this moment we arc all poor. Your mother 
and brothers embrace you. 

“Your affectionate uncle, 

' “ Fr-scii.” 

From the 3d to the lOth, Napoleon remained at the 
house of the prefect, busily employed in preparations 
for his departure. AVaggons arrived • from his palaces 
every day, l.adcn with valuable articles, and he even 
demanded and' obtained from several of the public 
establishments whatever he chose to consider as useful 
on his voyage, or necessary for his comfortable estab- 
lishment at the place of his future residence. 

The prefect and the general, who were ch.arged by 
the provisional government to see him' embark, urged 
the necessity of, his speedy departure,' and, boats were 
ready every tide to convey him to the ships; yel he 
remained irresolute,^ and seemed to be a prey to unre- 
mitting anxiety and embarrassment. Sometimes he re^ 
solved to return to Paris, and make a forcible appeal 
to the fidelity of his troops;— then he addressed the 
government requesting a command in the army; — ^pre- 
sently he issued orders to embark, but in a 'few' minutes 
countemranded them, under the pretext that all his 


baggage was not nrrived. Thus btic day rolled on after 
another, until the British cruisers, informed of the im- 
portant personage which Rochefort contained, closely 
blockaded the port, and rendered his escape iniprao- 
tic.ible. 

Buonaparte now laid aside nil thoughts of embark- 
ing;' but ho remained at Rochefort, undetermined what 
course to pursue, and anxiously expecting intelligence 
from his friends at Paris. On the lOlh, that intelli- 
gence nrrived, and filled him nith dismay. Paris had 
surrendered to the allies, the provisional government 
w.as dissolved, and Louis was daily expected in his 
capital. Ho now regretted the favourable opportunity' 
which he had lost, and, for a while, abandohed him- 
self to despair. 

AViih the utmost dinicully his friend Bertrand roused 
him to n comiilerniinn of tliO danger adn'ch presued 
tipon him, and, when his recollection returned, a thou- 
sand schemes presented themselves to his mind, which' 
were abandoned as soon ns proposed. At length he 
d termined to fortify the little island of Aix, and there 
defend himself to the hast extremity. He accordingly 
embarked on board the frigates, and proceeded to the 
island. Having landed the marines, and ns many of 
the crew ns he could persuade to espouse his cause, he 
reviewed his little army, inspected the fortifications, 

I and immediately commenced some repairs in them ; 
hut, before the close of the following day, he was con- 
vinced of the absurdity of this scheme, and abandoned 
it, A ferv Kcvonty-four-guil ships would soon have laid 
the fortific.ations of Aix in ruins, or the blockade of a 
fen* weeks would have starved him into submission. 

He now contrived to open a communication with a 
D.inish vessel, and prepared to esc.Vpe to her in two 
half-deckcil boats which he had purchased at Rochelle; 
but this scheme was likewise abandoned ns top peri- 
lous, if not utterly impracticable. 

. He next thought of escaping in a small French ves- 
sol, with which he hoped to elude the vigilance of the 
cruisers under the darkness of the night. Eight offi- 
cers dressed ns common sailors were to form his crew, 
and he was to assume a disguise, through which he 
conceived that no eye could recognise him. The ves- 
sel was accordingly purchased and equipped, and the 
disguises were .all ready, when Bertrand and his wife 
threw themselves at the feet of Buonaparte, and be- 
sought hiin with tears not to attempt so hazardous an 
enterprise.' A council was immediately summoned, 
and it being' the. unanimous opinion of the officers that 
tho scheme was hopeless, it' was reluctantly aharidoned. 

All-chhnce of escape was now cut off, when Buona- 
parte suggested the absurd expedient of sending a flag 
• ■ mder of the British squadron, re- 
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questing- permission to pass, and plcdg-ing- his irord of 
honour that he would proceed to America. To this an 
unqualified denial was immediately returned, and Cap- 
tain Alaifland, the British commander, added, that he 
would attack the French squadron the momcnt'it quit- 
ted the liarhour. 

The Corsican’s situation was now desperate. Louis 
was reinstated on his throne; the white flag was about 
to be hoisted at Rochefort, and it was a subject of asto- 
nishment to all, and particularly to Buonaparte, that 
orders were not immediately sent to arrest him. If he 
delayed another day, or perhaps another hour, such 
orders might arriv-e, and, at the hands of the French 
court, he knew he had no right to expect mercy. 

In this posture of affairs, the former tjwant of France 
and the dread of the continent, resolved to throw him- 
self on the generosity of the British nation. Accord- I 
ingly, two of his officers were again despatched to 
Captain Maitland, proposing the surrender of Buona- 1 
parte, on condition that his person and property should 
be styircd, and that, on his arrival in England, he 
should bo suffered to livens a private individual where- 
ever he pleased. To this Captain Maitland replied, 
that he had no authority to grant him terms of any 
kind, and that all he could do would be to convey him 
and his suite to England, to be received in such a 
manner ns the Prince Regent might think proper. 

This reply Avns by no means pleasing to Buonaparte; 
but, ns he had no alternative, except that of exposing 
himself and the crews of the frigates to certain destruc- 
tion by attempting to force a passage, be was compel- 
led to submit. He accordingly embarked on board a 
flag of truce, and proceeded to the Bcllorophon, about 
eight o’clock, on the morning of the lOili. On ascend- 
ing the quarter-deck, ho advanced to Captain Mait- 
land, and, in a finn tone of voice, said, in French, “I 
am come to claim the protection of your prince .and 
j-onr laws.” Captain Maitland received him with all 
the re'^pert due to lii« former rank; having, at that 
lime, received no orders to the contrary. 

The following additional particulars relative to this 
.'‘ccurrerice arc transl.afcd from the French papers: 

fxrnwr mow Tin; orriciAi. ronnKsroxnr.xcr. or Tiir, 
jt AUiTiMr. rnr.rrcT or nociirronT. 

E<nrhtj0Tt. Juhj 17, 18ir>. 

" Monscipirur, 

1 bare iht- Itnnmir of informing your excellency, 
that ihr fif fjj., Brit.aooic nnjf«tv the Bellerophon. 

,10 Iniard of whirfi NajM'leoa Iltnuiaparte ernharkci! the 
Tbjh iif tht» rnoath, *cj Knglarid ye?.!crday„tLe 

?.* oar nVIocl: in the RAerrn^'O. 


“The vessel carries, besides tins personage, all the 
persons who have attached themselves to his fate : the 
list is subjoined ; they were at first distributed between 
the frig.ites, Saal and Jlcdusn; passed afterwards, in 
the evening of the 14th, on hoard the brig Eperrier, 
and the galley Sophia: they were embarked in the 
English division commanded by Admiral Sir Henry 
Hotbam. 

LIST or the' rntxciPAi. rEiisoxAGES EMitAnKrn i.x Tiin 
nELLERornoN' with NAroi.Eox itiioxArAnTE. 

“Lieutenant-General Count Bertrand, grand marshal 
of the palace ; the Countess Bertrand, and three chil- 
dren ; Lieutenant-general the Duke dc Rovigo, Lieu- 
tenant-general Lailcmnnd; Marshal de Camp Baron 
Gourgaud, nid-dc-camp of Napoleon ; Marshal dc Camp 
Montliolon Scinonvillc, idem; the Countess Moniholon 
Semonvillc, and n child ; the Count de las Cast's, conn- 
Kcllor of stale, and liis son ; M. de Rcsigny, rhef d’es- 
c.adron, officer of ordnance; M. Planat, clic-f dVsea- 
dron, idem; M. Antric, lieutenant, idem; 31. .Schiillr, 
chef d’cscadron ; M. Pointkorski, captain; M. Mer- 
clier, captain ; M. Mningnull, surgeon of Napoleon. 

[Here follow the names of forty individuals, com- 
posing the suite of Napoleon, and of the other passen- 
gers embarked with him.j 

(.Signed) " The Baron BoNNEroux.” 

I 

nrronT to his exceelenty the MtxtsTrn or the stA- 

niNE Avn coeomes, tiy the capitaine he rnroATK 

HE nrorv, hespatciied to nocunroRT. 

. “Monseigneur, 

“ I have the lionour to give an nccoimt to your ex- 
cellency of the information which I have rolFcrtefl re- 
lative to the mission on which I was deopatchcil to 
Rnclieforl- 

“On arriving ‘in tin's port on the ISth, in the moriH 
ing, I learned that Napoleon Buonaparte had taken hn 
departure for England, on board the Bellerophon. (’.q- 
Lain 3Jaitlnnd, on the Kith of .Jnly, at Indf-pa- t one to 
the nfirrnoon. 

“Mv instructions prescrilting to me to hold on tfii* 
Kubjert oflirial rommnnici'lions witli .Adwfrnf ffotham, 
commanding on the English station, I ha'-teoed to 
write to him, addre-singfo him, at fho same time, do. 
epatcln-s from .31. (iroirr, secretary of th<- mbnitahy of 
England, of winch I w.a*> the hearer, nwie ffttrt* 
were given to the admiral by I.iftitcnsnt 
joined with Hje hy yottr i-xcrUrtiry. 

**Th<‘ result of the ditlVrrnt cowriiunicalirm't which I 
had will, the Eogb'h adnur-tl and llirnnrisifiie prrjVc;, 
Is, that Naf/Oh-eii srrivvd at nt-chef^rt <.‘n tf.'* 1 e/ 
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July, cslnblislicd himself nl the mnritime prcfcclurc up 
to the 8th. Pressed by General Becker, who had been 
charged with escorting him. till his embarkation, and 
by lil. lo Baron do Bonnefoux, the maritime prefect, 
to avail himself of every occasion oflbrcd by the wind 
and tide, he at length decided on embarking in the 
canoes which attended on him each tide, and repaired, 
at ten o'clock in the evening, on board the Saal, and 
ordered his suite to be distributed on board this frigate 
and the Mcdusc. 

“ On the morning of the 9lh, ho disembarked on the 
Isle of Aix, and visited its fortifications, 

“ On the lOtb, the winds were favourable for getting 
otit; but the English cruiser and the moon-light Icftthc 
frigates but little hope of escaping. 

“From the 10th to the 11th, Buonaparte sent Gene- 
rals Savars' and Las Cases on board the English vessel 
Belloropbon with a flag of truce. Tliey returned on the 
11th. 

“Between the 11th and the 12th, Napoleon learned 
from his brother Joseph the dissolution of tlic cliani- 
bers, and the entry of the king into Paris. Up to this 
moment Buonaparte had often announced an opinion 
that the chambers would recall him; wlictber he thus 
wished to impose on the authoritic.s who surrounded 
him, or really entertainod the hope. 

“On the 12lh, ho descended on the Island of Aix, 
with his suite and his baggage; and, on the night be- 
tween the 12ih and 13th, two half-decked long-boats 
arrived there from La Rochelle. It appears that Nafio- 
Icon had caused them lo be purchased, in the intention 
of embarking in them, and etideavoiiring to gain, by 
favour of the night, a Danish smack, with which, it is 
supposed, he had been in treaty, and which was to 
look for him at thirty or forty leagues out at sea. It is 
not known why he did not avail himself of these dis- 
positions: they undoubtedly appeared too hazardous 
to him. 

“ In the night, between the I3th and 14th, he re- 
paired on board the French brig I’Epervicr; and, on 
the evening of the 14th, General Becker, who had been 
sent on a truce to the English station, having returned, 
Napoleon ordered his suite and his baggage to be em- 
barked on board the I’Eporvier. 

■ “ On the morning of the 15th, this vessel was per- 
ceived setting -sail, with a flag of truce, towards the 
admiral’s ship ; the state of the sea not permitting him 
to approach rapidly, the English transports came lo 
meet him, and transported the passengers on board the 
Bellerophon. In this circumstance. Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau Jourdan, commanding the I’Epervier, con- 
ceived it his duty to demand, and obtained, from the 
captain of the Bellerophon, a written attestation of the 
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transfer of Buonaparte on board this vessel. The same 
day a frigate of the slntion nmdc preparations for sail- 
ing for England. 

3 C5 V 

“On the 16(h, the Bellerophon sailed at half-past 
one, in the afternoon. The nature and:tho direction of 
the M-ind u'hich has since prevailed, docs not permit us to 
•suppose that she can arrive olT the const of England be- 
fore the night between the 19th and 20th. 

“On the 17th, the maritime prefect of Rochefort ad- 
dressed to the troops and marines under his orders a 
proclamation, announcing the return of his majesty to 
Paris with the acclamations of the inhabitants, and pre- 
scribed the while cockade to be worn, See. 

“Your excellency will find subjoined a copy of a 
letter, addressed by Napoleon to the Prince Regent of 
England, which must Imvc reached his royal highness 
by means of the English station. 

“ I entreat, &c. 

“ The capitainc de fregnte, II. Dn R^GI^w.” 

The following letter, nxitten by Buonaparte to the 
Prince Regent, was sent to Ixmdon with the despatches, 
announcing the fact of his surrender to Captain Mait- 
land : — 

“ Ai.TKSsn RoYAi.n, 

“ En butte mix factions quo diviscnl mon pays, ct i\ 
I’inimitio dcs plus grandcs puissances de I’Europc, j’ni 
termmema carridre politique, ctjc viens, romrne The- 
mistocle, m’asscoir sur Ics foyers du pcnple Britannique. 
Je mo mcls sous la protection de ses lois, qui je re- 
clame de V. A.R. conime Ic plus puissant, ?e plus con- 
stant, ct Je plus gencreux, de mes ennemis. 

“ Napoleon.” 

Translation, 

“Royal Ilighnc.ss, 

“ Exposed to the factions which divide my country, 
and to the enmity of the great powers of Europe, I 
have terminated my political career, and I come, like 
Tliemistocles, to throw myself on the hospitalit}' of the 
British nation. I place myself under the safeguard- of 
their, laws, and claim the protection of your royal high- 
ness, the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous, of my enemies. 

“ Napoleon.” 

“The allusion in this letter to the illustrious Athe- 
nian,” says an interesting writer, “has been justly 
censured as puerile and absurd. There is little shnilarity 
between the surrender of Tliemistocles and that of 
Buonaparte. The former had been the saviour of his 
country, and had made her mistress of Greece. In the 
. *3 U ' 
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• REJIARKS ON BUONAPARTE’S LETTER. 

very zenith of her prosperity, she became ungrateful to to make France the mistress of the world, and to con- 
her benefactor, and doomed him to perpetual banish- tribute to her internal embellishment, while he csfab- 
ment. Haring sought in vain a safe retreat among the lished her external power. In the accoinplisbmont of ' 
Grecian republics, and in the harbours of Thrace, he these objects both were equally careless of the justice 
threw himself on the generosity of a monarch whose or honesty of the means. The total disreijard of Buo* 
fleets he had defeated, and whose father he had de- naparte for all the precepts of morality needs no proof. 
situyed. Themistocles, fearing that the advance of the Pcnsiaa 

“ Buonaparte had once made France the mistress of monarch might prove irresistible, sent an a>^cnt to his 
Eiiropej but, while she maintained her high estate, her camp, secretly to intimate that Themistocles was anxi- 
gratitude knew no bounds. She unreluctantly surren- ous for his saffcty, and advised him to retreat ere it was 
dered to him her liberties, her treasure, and the blood of too late. The Persian halted in his career, his project 
her children. It was when he had become the destroyer was blasted, and Greece was saved. When he was un- ‘ 
of his country, when he had laid her prostrate before able otherwise to mould the people to his will, be'im- 
the bayonets of foreigners, that she was compelled to piously tampered with the minister of religion, and 
chase him from her soil as the bane of her prosperity dictated the oracles and auguries that he n ished ; and, 
and her peace. Themistocles sought refuge with a mo- to close his list of crimes, he secretly counselled the 
narch whom he had humbled, and over whom be had Athenians to burn the fleet of their allies, then peacc- 
uniformly triumphed ; Buonaparte fled to a people by ably anchored in the Pirceus, and thus render Athens 
whom he had been repeatedly vanquished, whose glory mistress of the seas. 

he had contributed to exalt, and who had lately borne “ In other respects, the coincidence is curious. Both 
the principal share in hurling him from the throne of were born of obscure parents; both shunned the so- 
power. Themistocles shewed much courage in surren- ciely of their youthful companions, and both have been 
dering himself to an arbitrary monarch, whose pride sacrificed to the suspicions and apprehensions of the 
he had so severely humbled, and M'hose revenge be enemies of their country.” 

Jiad cause to dread ; Buonaparte, vanquished and pow- . It is worthy of remark, that the letter addressed to 
perlcss, had no outrage to. fear from those whose glory (ho Prince Uegciit was signed Napoleon; vrhich affords 
was so intimately connected with their opposition to one convincing proof that the Corsican still considered 
him, and whose proudest characteristic it was to spare himself a potentate, iiolwillistanding his professed de- 
a fallen foe. ‘ sire of residing in England, as a private individual, 

“ There was, however, a similarity between Themis- Indeed this was sufliciciitly obvious, from the profound 
toclcs and Buonaparte, of which the latter probably respect with which lie was still treated by bis rclinnc ; 
was not aware himself, and which is not a little curious, none of whom ventured to approach liim, but at his 
Themistocles has been described by Plutarch as ambi- invitation, or attempted to speak to him without heing 
tious of glory and enterprise. No one will deny that uncovered. 

ambition and the love of enterprise have been the lead- IVlien the BelJcrophon weighed and set sail for Eng- 
ing traits in the character of Buonaparte. It is said of land, BuoiKiparle remained on deck, taking particular 
Themistocles, that; in the midst of adversity, .he pos- notice of the manner of making sail and tacking ship. 
Rcsscd resources which could enable him to regain bis lie observed that the latter mana'uvrc was i imTcnt y 
splendour, and even to command fortune. In the ra- performed in French ships, lie spoke inurh conccrii- 
pidif}’ with which Buonaparte recovered from the looses ing the battles of the Nile and Tnifnlpir, frequent y 
of the Russian campaign, — in the struggle which ho mentioning the name of Lord Nelson with approbation, 
mainlained with all the powers of Europe, even in the He also asked several questions of thooflicers, rclatitc 
veiy heart of France, at the close of nhicli, had it not to the diflcrcut braces, Imnlyards, topsails, 
been for bis infamous duplicit}’, he would have been As soon ns the arrival of the Bellerophon .it or t.iv 
recognised Emperor of France, and would have ruled was announced, it became (he centre of ndniciion , am 
over an extent of territory of which even Louis XIV. cverj' one manifested an nnxieU to he to i t le mo^ 
could not boast, — .and, in the rapidity willi which be extraordinary character of modern tunes, n comi- 
overthrew the Bourbons, and resumed the sceptre that qucncc, numerous parties set out in ion(«, lu ort er v 
had been wrested from In's gripe, wc behold the full obtain a vicsv of him, and, though I u} veri no p«r 
display ‘ of resources whicli could even command for- rnitfed to come a!on"sidc, it uas c,i cu aict not eu 
tune.’ The ambition of Tlicrnistocles uns directed to than one thousand p«t ofT daily. , . j 

tlie aggrandisement of liis country; and .surely it can- During the time ucer-arily ocrupiei ) o. icia of.* 
not be denied that the grand wish of Buonaparte was cuseion, a.sfo thcdispevalof tltetoo-cde irakt stronger 


CONDUCT AND CONM2RSATION OF BUONAPARTE; 


Bnonnpartc continuptl on board the Bcllcropbon, around 
wliicb n proper guard was prudently ostnblislicd. Tlic 
luunbcr and eagerness of spectniors remained un- 
abated, during the whole of tliis period; and ns every 
one saw M*ith his own eyes, nnd formed his own con- 
clusions, the accounts thus furuislfcd arc interesting, 
though sometimes various. From these the following, 
selected from the public nowspnpers, mny not be un- 
acceptable. 

“Upon the nrrivnl of the Bcllcrophon nt Plymouth, 
Captain ;\Iattlnnd made n signal for gcucml orders, the 
irlegmphic answer to whkh was, to prohibit all com- 
munication with the shore, nnd to stand out three 
leagues to sen, and await tlie orders of the Admiralty. 
Colonels Fraser nnd Ponsonby, the sou of Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, nnd several other ofiicers, came passen- 
gers on board the Bcllorophnn. 

“Persons from London, nnd from other parts, arc 
flocking down to Plymouth, though they know that 
Buonaparte is not expected to land, and that they can- 
not go on board the Bcllcrophon; but they can row in 
boats round the vessel, nnd can occasionally catch a 
glimpse of him. Ho is the greater part of the day in 
tho stern-gallery, either walking backwards nnd for- 
wards, with his hands behind him, ns he is represented 
in some of the pictures in the print-shops, or surveying 
the shipping and the shore through a glass. In general ; 
be keeps alone, Bertrand and L’AUcnmnd remaining ! 
at some distance behind him. Occasionally he beckons 
to one of them to point out something to him, or to j 
make some observation ; he then walks on alone. Cap- j 
t.aiu Jlaitland is more frequently Aviib him than any of 
his suite, and he pays him great attention. lie is in 
o-ood health. He passes but a short time at his meals, ! 
nnd drinks but little wine. lie is said to drink regu- 
larly to the health of the Prince Regent. Coflee is fre- 
quently served up to him on the deck; and when he 
first came near the land, about Torbay, ho is reported 
to have exclaimed, 'Enfm, voUa ce. hc.au paijs!’ (At 
length, here is this fine country!) adding, that he had- 
never seen it, except from Calais and Boulogne, when 
the only points that could he seen, were the Avhitc and 
bold rocks about Dover. He is plainly dressed, in ge- 
neral in a great coat, without any decorations, and n 
cocked hat.” 

Another account says— “ By some passengers who 
came in the Bellerophon, it appears, that Buonaparte 
was quite at his case on board that ship; took possession 
of tho captain’s cabin, sans cercinome; invited the oiR- 
cers to his table, talked with great freedom on the pre- 
sent state of things; said, it was impossible for the 
Bourbons to govern France, and that Napoleon II. 
would very sooii be re-called to the throne; that' Fouche 


was an ass, nnd totally unfit for tho office assigned to 
him. He aeknowlcdged that England alone had ruined 
nil his grand plans, nnd that but for her, he had now 
been emperor of the East, as well ns of tho M’esf. He 
Avalked on tho poop nnd quarter-deck, conversed with 
the sentnen, nnd nfl'ceted great gaiety nnd unconcern.” 

In tho different conversations he had on board, ho 
declared that he would sooner have perished than have 
surrendered to Russia, Austria, or Prussia. The sove- 
reigns of these countries were despotic, nnd might have 
violated with impunity nil justice and good faith by his 
imprisonment or death; but, by delivering himself up 
to the British, he threw himself on the generosity of n 
nation, lie professed his intention of adopting the 
English customs nnd manners, nnd cxprc 5 scd his so- 
lemn resolution never again to interfere Avith politics. 
He nflirmed that, had not this been long his determin- 
ation, he should not have been on board the Bellero; 
phon ; that he Avas earnestly entreated by the army 
which had retired behind the Loire, to join them, nnd 
resume his title; and with their aid, nnd the indignation 
which the conduct of (he allies had excited in France, 
he could have been able to har-o maint.aincd a harass- 
ing war during many years; but, added he, “I have 
resolved that no more blood shall be shed on my nc-, 
count.” 

On being asked why he did not suiTcnder himself tc 
Austria, Avhore he might have claimed the protection 
of his fathcr-in-laAV, he replied, “In that ease I should 
have given myself up to a nation Avithout laws, honour, 
or faith; nnd tho moment I had got there, I should have 
been Bhut up in n dungeon, nnd never heard of more. 
In surrendering to (he English, I har’c given myself up 
to n nation Avith just and honourable laAvs, Avhich nfibrd 
protection to all persons.” Speaking of the nflair of 
Waterloo, he said he did not expect that the Duke of 
Wellington Avould have given him battle, but that he 
AAould have retreated, and Avnited the arrival of the 
Prussians; “ in Avhich case,” said he, “ I must certainly 
IiaA'c been defeated. I was therefore highly gratified 
when, on (he morning of the 18th, I saw the British 
retain -their position on the opposite heights, and I ac- 
knoAvledge that I felt myself certain of obtaining tho 
victory. Never Avas battle so severely contested as that 
of Waterloo. I kncAv and felt, and my troops joined in 
the sentiment, that the fate of the campaign depended 
on the issue of that day. My troops did (heir duty ; 
(hey never fought better; and to the present moment I 
reflect Avith astonishment on the firmness with Avliich 
their charges Avere received and repulsed hy the British. 

On being asked why he continued the eng.agcment 
after he knew of the aivival of the Prussians, or Avhether 
he belie at.thcy Avere really advancing upon bins 
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at that critical juncture, he said “he was perfectly 
aware of it, but did not regard it as an affair of much 
importance, as he felt certain that they must be closely 
pursued by Grouchy ; but he was betrayed by some of 
his generals, and he had no chance against the bravery 
of the best troops in the world, and the treachery of 
those in whom he most confided.” 

Being asked how he accounted for the extraordinary 
and unparalleled route of his army,_ he replied, that 
“ treason had there been busy; that the consternation 
happened at a time of darkness, when he was unable 
to rally the fugitives, and when, especially, he could 
not shew himself to them, which he was convinced 
would have effectually restored order ; and that, in the 
confusion of the night, he was borne away by the 
crowd, and obliged to fly himself.” After the ample 
accounts, however, which our readers have seen of the 
battle of, Waterloo, they will easily perceive that this 
answer was a gross and deliberate falsehood. 

When he was asked his opinion of Lord Wellington, 
he generally attempted to evade the question; but he 
never used a single expression derogatory of the duke’s 
military talents. In fact, when he was more than usu- 
ally communicative, he confessed that the duke had 
proved himself to be the first general of the age. - 

Recurring, one day, to his former achievements, he 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! I ought to have died when I entered 
hloscow; then I had attained the very pinnacle of 
glory ; but from that hour reverses and disgrace have ! 
perpetually attended me. And yet, had I followed the 
dictates of my own mind, I might now have been great 
and happy. I would have made peace at Dresden, I 
would have made peace at Chatillon ; but Maret, with 
well-meaning but fatal zeal, persuaded me against it. 

I had once resolved to invade your fine country. It is 
perhaps fortunate for me that my intention was never 
executed.. That cowardly traitor Villeneuve would not 
obey the orders which he received. I would have 
landed as near to Chatham as I conld, and have dashed 
at once for Loudon. I might have failed — I might have 
perished in the attempt; but the prize was worth the 
hazard of the undertaking.” 

He gave a curious account of what occurred between 
Sir Sidney Smith and himself at Acre; “ Sir Sidney,” 
said he, “ distributed several proclamations among tbe 
French troops, which made them waver a little, and I 
dreaded tbe consequence. I therefore, in the next 
order of the day, asserted that the English commander 
was mad. This irritated him beyond all bounds, and 
he sent me a furious challenge to meet him in single 
combat. This I of course refused, and enraged him 
yet more by adding, that when be brought the Duke of 
Marlborough to second him, I would accept his cb.al- 


lenge; . Sir’ Sidney fought bravely; yk I should have 
taken Acre had he not captured my batterintr-train. 
You English have been in every sense my ruin. But 
for your constancy I should have been emperor of the 
West; and, had it not been for you, I should likewise 
have been emperor of the East: but, wherever a ship 
could get, I was always sure to find some of the English 
to oppose me.” 

“ By his reception on hoard a British ship,” says an 
interesting writer, “ Buonaparte had rendered it a point 
of national honour to secure his life from danger, and 
his person from outrage : hut no delicacy or courtesy to 
him could lessen the imperious duty of the allies to ac- 
complish the avowed and legitimate object of the - war, 
and prevent him from ngain disturbing the repose of 
the world. 

“The question on which the cabinet n6w deliberated 
W.TS, how a generous regard to his personal comfort 
could be reconciled with the security of Europe. He 
had demanded to be permitted to reside in England, 
andhe had pleased himself with the hope that this boon 
would have been extorted from the characteristic gene- 
srosity of Britons. It did not, however, require n mo- 
ment’s deliberation to perceive the impossibility of ac- 
ceding to his request. 

“,In England, he would have been much too near the 
theatre of his former exploits. He might have main- 
tained au undetected correspondence with the factions 
which sUlI continued to divide France. He was, indeed, 
ready to give his word of honour that his political ca- 
reer was finally terminated ; but they who were well 
acquainted with his character, and ■with human nature, 
knew that it would have been impossible for him long 
to have resiuned those feelings and those visions in which 
all the powers of his mind and all the pleasures of his 
existence had formerly been .centred. His word of ho- 
nour had likewise been too repeatedly \'iolated: and if 
had seemed to have been the policy of his government 
to encourage and reward in his officers a breach of that 
parole, which, with every noble mind, is sacred and 
inviolable. 

“Tntbout exercising over him such a stirvei/Zaricc os 
would have been a constant source of irritation, and in- 
consistent with all comfort, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have prevented him from holding intercourse 
with the disaffected, and, at some unexpected period, 
escaping from his guard, m\d re-appearing on the the- 
atre of the world, to open anew the bleeding wounds of 
Europe. In truth, all possible precaution vrould have 
been inefiectual to quiet every apprehension and re- 
move every danger; and the British government would 
have taken upon itself a dreadful responsibility, if, by 
any false delicacy or imprudent generosity towards a 
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fallen foe, it had compromised the grand object of the 
war. 

“ In England, Buonaparte could not be permitted to 
reside with comfort to himself or security to Europe, 
nor could he have been suffered to migrate to any dis- 
tant neutral country. There his correspondence with 
French traitors would have been unrestrained, and, 
against his return, no security could have existed ; but 
could sonie distant and isolated spot be found, whither 
the steps of the factious could never penetrate, and 
whence escape was impracticable, many unpleasant re- 
straints on his personal liberty might be dispensed with, 
and the fears and suspicions of Europe might cease. 

“ The island of St. Helena presented this spot. Twelve 
hundred miles distant from the nearest continent, — 
affording in the whole of its circumference ,but one 
harbour, and that difficult of access, strong by nature, 
rendered yet stronger by art, and bidding defiance to 
a sudden surprise and to a regular siege — the ocean 
being commanded from its rocky steeps to the extent 
of sixty miles in every direction, this island presented 
every character which could be desired. Hither, there- 
fore, it was determined that Buonaparte should be 
sent ; and the following instructions to the admiral with 
whom he was to sail, and the official letter in nhich 
these instructions were contained, shew the anxiety of 
the British government to contribute as much as possi- 
ble 'to the comfort of the exile, consistent with the pre- 
cautions necessary for his secure detention.’’ 

LETTER FROM EARL BATHURST, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

“ Downing Street, July 30. 

“ My Lords, 

“I wish your lordships to have the goodness to com- 
municate to Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn a copy 
of the following memorial, which is to serve him by 
way of instruction to direct his conduct while General 
Buonaparte remains under his care. 

“ The Prince Regent, in confiding to English officers 
a mission of such importance, feels that it is unneces- 
sary to express to them his earnest desire, that no 
greater personal restraint may be employed than what 
shall be found necessary faithfully to perform the duties 
of which the admiral, as well as the governor, of St. 
Helena must never lose sight, namely, the perfectly 
secure detention of the person of General Buonapatte. 
Every thing which, without opposing the grand object, 
can be granted as an indulgence, will, his royal high- 
ness is convinced, be allowed the general. The Prince 
Regent depends further on the M-ell-known zeal and 
resolufe character of Sir George Cockburn, that he 
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will not suffer himself to be misled, imprudently to de- 
viate from the performance of his duty. 

' ‘ “ Bathurst.” 

MCMORTAL. 

“When General Buonaparte leaves the Belleiophon 
to go on board the Northumberland, it will be the pro- 
perest moment for Admiral Cockburn to have the effects 
examined which General Buonaparte may have brought 
M’ith him. > , - , 

“The admiral will allow all the baggage, wine, and 
provisions, which the general may have brought with 
him,. to be taken on board the Northumberland. 

' “ Among the baggage, his table-service is to be un- 
derstood as included, unless it be so considerable as to 
seem rather an article to be converted into ready mo- 
ney, than for real use. 

“ His money, his diamonds, and his valuable effects, 
(consequently bills of exchange also,) of whatever kind 
they may be, must be delivered up. The admiral will 
declare to the general, that the British government by 
no means intends to confiscate his properly, but merely 
to take upon itself the administration of his effects, to 
hinder him from using them as means to promote his 
flight. 

“ The examination shall be made in the presence of 
a person named by the general ; the inventory of the 
effects to be retained shall be signed by this person, as 
well as by the rear-admiral, and by the person whom 
j he shall appoint to draw up the inventory. 

[ “The interest on the principal (according as his pro- 
perty is more or less considerable) shall be applied to 
his support, and in this respect the principal arrange- 
ments be left to him. 

“ For this reason he can, from time to time, signify 
his wishes to the admiral till the arrival of the new 
governor, of St. Helena, and afterwards to the latter; 
and, if no objection is to be made to his proposal, the 
admiral or the governor can give the necessary orders, 
and the disbursement will be paid by bills on his ma- 
jesty’s treasury. . 

“ In case of death, he can dispose of his property by 
a last will, and be assuredjthat the contents of his tes- 
tament shall be faithfully executed. 

‘f As an attempt might be made to cause a part of his 
property to pass for the property of the persons of his 
suite, it must be signified that the property of his at- 
tendants is subject to the same regulations. 

“ The disposal of the troops intended to guard him 
must be left to the governor., The latter, however, has 
received a notice, in the case .which will be hereafter 
mentioned, to act according to the desire of the ad- 
miral. 
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“The general must bo constantly attended by an 
officer appbinted either by the admiral, or the gover- 
nor. If the general is allowed to go out of the bounds 
^Yhcre the sentinels are placed, one orderly man, at 
least, must accompany the officer, 

“"When ships arrive, and as long as they remain in 
sight, the general must be confined to the limits where 
the sentinels are placed. Paring this time all commu- 
nication with the inhabitants is forbidden. His compa- 
nions in St. Helena are subject during this time to the 
same rules, and must remain with him. At other times, 
it is Icfl to the judgment of the admiral or governor to 
make the necessary regulations concerning them. 

“ It must be signified to the general, that, if be makes 
any attempt to fly, he will be put under close confine- 
ment; and it must be uotified to his attendants, that, if 
it should be found that they are plotting to prepare the 
generals flight, they shall be separated from him, and 
likewise put tnider close confinement. 

“All letters addressed to tbe general, or to persons 
in his suite, must be delivered to the admiral or gover- 
nor, who will read them before he suffers them to be 
delivered to those to wbom they are addressed. Letters 
'written by the general, or bis suite, are subject to the 
same rule. 

" No letter that does not come to St. Helena throrigh 
the secretary of state must be communicated to (be 
general, or bis attendants, if it is written by a person 
not living in tbe island. All letters, addressed to per- 
sons not living in tbe island, must go under the cover 
of the secretary of state. 

“ It will be clearly expressed to tbe general, that tbe 
governor and admiral bare precise orders to inform his 
maiestv's srovenunent of all the wishes and representa- 
tions which he may desire to address to it; in this re- 
spect they need not use any precaution. But tbe paper 
on which such request or representation is written, must 
be commnnicated to tbcin open, that they may both 
read it. and. when they send it. acconqwny it with 
such observations as they may judge necessary. 

“Till the arrival of the new governor, tbe admiral 
■un«l be considered as entirely responsible for the per- 
son of General Buonaparte, and his majesty has no 
doubt of the inclination of the present governor to con- 
cur with the ad mind for this purpose. 

" The adrairal lias full power to retain tbe general on 
boartl his ship, or to convey him on board again, when, 
in his opinion, the secure detention of his person can- 
not he otherwise efiected. 

“'When the admiral arrives at St. Helena, tbe gover- 
nor will, upon his representation, adopt measures for 
sending immediately to England, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the East-Indies, such officers or persons in 


tbe military corps of St. Helena, as tbe admiral, eilbei 
because they are foreigners, or on account of their cha- 
racter or their dispositions, shall think it advisable to 
dismiss from the militaiy service in St. Helena. 

“ If there are strangers in the island whose residence 
in the country shall seem to be with a view of becom- 
ing instrumental in the flight of General Buonaparte, 
be must take measures to remove them. 

“ The whole coast of the island, and all ships and 
boats that visit it, are placed under the sinveufcaicc of 
the admiral. He fixes the places which the boats may 
visit, and tbe governor will send a sufficient guard to 
tbe points where tbe admiral shall consider this precan- 
tion to be necessary. 

“Tbe admiral will adopt tbe most vlgorons measures 
to watch over tbe arrival and departure of everj- ship, 
and to prevent all communication with tbe coast, ex- 
cept such as be sliall allow. 

“Orders will be issued to prevent, after a certain ne- 
cessary interval, any foreign or mercantile vessel from 
going in future to St. Helena. 

“ If the general should be seized with a serious ill- 
ness, tbe admiral and the governor will each name a 
plmician who enjoys their confidence, in order to at- 
tend the general in common with his own physician : 
they will give them strict orders to give in every day a 
report on the state of his health. 

“ la case of his death, the admiral will give orders to 
convey bis body to Engl,and. 

“Given at tbe "War-Office, July SO, 1S15.” 

Ihe decision of tbe council was known to Buona- 
parte, through the medium of the public journals, be- 
fore if was officially announced to him; and the intelli- 
gence oveiwhelmed him with consternation. At first 
he abandoned himself to rage, and furiously declared 
he would never be taken from the Bellerophon alive. 
Madame Bertrand, also, on learning that she was to he 
secluded for life on the barren roik of St Helen.n, 
burst from the cabin, rushed towards the Corsican, 
who was then 'ivalking on the deck, threw herself at 
his feet, clasped his knees, and then, running to the 
side of the vessel, attempted to precipitate herself info 
the sea, hut was prevented from accomplishing her 
purpose. 

After the lapse of two dajs^, however, Bnonaparto 
appeared more reconciled to his fate, and again began 
to shewliimself to the crowds which constantly sur- 
rounded the ship. 

On one of these occasions he wa« ohserved to throw 
a unmber of torn papers into the sea, a coasiderahle 
pari of which were drifted towards a gentleman’s boat; 
and, on being taken up and carefully errangod, the 
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following interesting fragment of a letter, in the French 
language, to Maria Louisa, the ex-empress, was deci- 
phered ; 

“ Madam, my dear and honoured Wife, 

“ Attending once more solely to the interests of 
France, I am going to abdicate the throne; and, in 
closing my own political career, to bring about the 
commencement of the reign of our dear son. My 
tenderness for you and for him impels me to this step, 
no less than my duties as a monarch. If he ensure, 
as emperor, the happiness of France, and as a son, the 
happiness and the glory of his mother, my dearest 
wishes will be accomplished ! Nevertheless, if, even in 
his most tender infancy, I can give up to him all my 
authority, in my capacity of bead of the state, I cannot, 
and it would be too painful to my heart to sacrifice also 
the inviolable rights which nature gave me 

About this time, also, Napoleon is supposed to have 
written the following farewell address to the people of 
France, to which an extensive circulation was given by 
his adherents in Paris, and in the provinces. 

“ The machinations of treason have obliged me again 
to separate from you; but, the victims of the same 
treason, I lament only your misfortunes. 

“ I coveted the sceptre but to sway it for your glory 
and welfare. The knowledge of my devotion to your 
honour and prosperity, excited the hatred of the sove- 
reigns of Europe. Had I sought only to reign without 
regard to the interests of my people, I should have 
established in their estimation the legitimacy of my 
title to the throne. Had agriculture been neglected, 
had manufactories languished, had debt accumulated, 
and public spirit been degraded, then I should have 
possessed the assured friendship of rival potentates, 
^lad I circumscribed the prosperity- of the empire to 
the embellishment of its palaces, or sacrificed the raa- 
jesty of the throne to the preservation of the royal 
authority, then my dynasty might have possessed the 
inglorious inheritance. 

“ The sovereigns of Europe confederated against me 
as a legislator, whose establishments nurtured and ani- 
mated the talents and industry of the community of 
which I had been elected the chief magistrate, and they 
proscribed my person as the shield of the power and 
independence of the state. Th^ enemies of a revolution 
which had triumphed over the abuses that Occasioned 
it, and mercenary traitors insensible to the calamities of 
an invaded country, associated their efforts to paralyse 
national exertion, and make yon believe that war was 
my policy, and peace the boon which the governments 
of Europe solicited from France. Unwilling to sacrifice 


the illustrious remnant of your'defenders, thus isoTate'd 
from their country, I yielded to the wishes of your 
presentatives; and, to consummate your security, I sur- 
rendered myself into the hands of ray enemies. 

“ History affords no example where repose and inde^ 
pendence were the rewards of submission, but many 
instances of individual devotion to the hopes of a na- 
tion. Since the fatal moment when France announced 
that she ceased to combat for her liberty and safety, 
what misfortunes, crimes, and humiliations have devas- 
tated and degraded the empire ! War with all its devasta- 
tions, conquest with all its violence, tyranny with all its 
abuses, and subjection with all its shame, have over- 
whelmed you. Outrage and perfidy have outstripped 
even my forebodings. 

“ The perfidy of Austria, which uncovered my line 
and occasioned my disasters in Russia, which bartered 
Poland, violated the military convention of Dresden, 
and negotiated but to betray; — the perfidy of Prussia, 
whose monarchy I preserved when treason had under- 
mined the throne, and cowardice had rendered the 
kingdom defenceless; — of Russia, whose civil, military, 
and political history is a series of systematic contempt 
of faith and equity ; — of Bavaria, whose unparalleled 
turpitude obliged me to fight at Leipsic for preservai- 
tion, and not for conquest ; — of -Switzerland, who for 
a paltry bribe sold the tranquillity of her citizens, the 
safety of her country, and the sanctity of her neutra- 
lity ; — of England, whose sophisms have annihilated 
public law, and whose policy, since the era of Pitt, 
has unblushingly substituted power for principle, and 
expedience for justice ; not the recollection of all these 
perfidies had prepared me for those, which have now 
been emulously perpetrated by sovereigns who pro- 
fessed that they bore arms against France only so long 
as I was seated on her throne- The most lawless bar- 
barians have never manifested such contempt for solemn 
obligations. The darkest ages have never presented 
such scenes of treachery, and licentious direction of 
force, in an unresisting country. The miserable' king,, 
who was content to render France their prey, has even 
his wrong's to plead. The mockery of his sway dese- 
crates the divinity of his right, and he trembles lest the 
vengeance of the nation should sweep him and the 
despoilers from the soil, before the work of ruin is ac- 
complished. 

" Frenchmen ! you are now told, that not only mv 
ambition, but your contumacious spirit of conquest, 
demanded punishment. Even the acquisitions of former 
sovereigns, and former epochs, are now cited as your 
crimes. And by whom are these charges advanced ? 
By sovereigns whose empires have been formed of suc- 
cessive encroachments on the independence and terri- 
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tones of their neighbours. What was Russia in the 
beginningof the last century? Howbecame the elector 
of Brandenburgh monarch of a powerful kingdom? Has 
Austria absorbed no kingdoms, dismembered no pro- 
vinces, and does she now hold no domain by the sole 
tenure of force ? Look at the map of Europe. Has 
France only usurped ? Do all the states, recognised 
as independent, eren by the treaty of Westphalia, 
exist? Look around the globe- See the English flag 
flying in every quarter, and in countries where religion, 
laws, and language, are most dissonant. Has she not 
subjugated the greater part of Asia? • Is she not still 
endeavouring to force the rampart which separates her 
from China, and has she not been waging a second war 
to recover her influence on the American continent? 

“ Our ambition was security. If England had not 
aspired at the sovereignty of three-fourths of the globe, 
I should have temporized with the unfriendly counsels 
of Spain. If Russia had not partitioned Poland, and 
aimed at empire in the south, I never should have pro- 
posed to repulse her from the Vistula to the Volga. 
Europe had acknowledged the baneful influence of 
England’s usurpation. The blood that has flowed for 
the last twenty-five years, has flowed at her purchase; 
and Europe will further rue the event of a struggle that 
removes the ascendancy of- a civilized people for the 
domination of northern barbarians. 

“You are accused of having preferred war to peace, 
so long as war was successful. Your answers are these: 
Who first warred against your revolution? Who vio- 
lated the treaty of Amiens, and violated it with shame- 
less disdain of truth ? Who rejected negotiations re- 
peatedly offered, or broke them when conciliation was 
practicable ? Who declared the war of which you are 
now the victims? Is it not of their own decreeing? I 
regretted your sacrifices. I was moved to vindicate 
vour indignities; but I adopted the policy of peace, 
which was the will of the nation, and I respected it as 
the bond of union between me and my people, French- 
men 1 posterity %vill judge'faow far I am responsible to 
my country for the event of our military efforts.' They 
will decide, when the records are before them, whether 
I could have mastered fortune; but my love forFraoce, 
my gratitude for her confidence, and my devotion to 
her welfare, can never be subject to suspicion. To 
France I owe my existence, and the consciousness of 
that claim has confirmed the rights of nature. 

“Frenchmen! I am still your emperor: bull hold 
the crown for my son and your interests. His succes- 
sion can alone ensure the fruits of your efforts agaiiwt 
a dynasty whose reign is identified with your slavery- 
Foreign force may support the throne of a p'atricide 
Ling^ but the power of fifty millions of Frencbmen is 


not to be permanently subdued.* You have acquired 
taournful,' but useful experience. You are now con- 
vinced that arms alone can redeem you from vassalan-c 
and ignominy. 

“ Cherish the brave men who have fought your bat- 
tles. They will again conduct you to glory and to vic- 
tory. 

'“On the rock where I am doomed to pass ray future 
daj's by the disloyal sentence of your enemies, 1 shall 
hear the echo of your triumph, and hail, in the gloom of 
its horizon, the flag of your independence.” 

Sir Henry Bunbmy was the person charged to com- 
municate to Buonaparte the determination of govern- 
ment to send him to the island of St. Helena, with four 
of Lis friends to be chosen by himself, and twelve do- 
mestics, He received the intimation without surprise, 
but protested against the measure in the strongest 
terms. He said he had been compelled to quit the 
island of Elba by the breach of the treaty made with 
him by the allied sovereigns: — ^fhat he had exerted 
himself to prevent the renewal of hostilities; — but that, 
when they became unavoidable, and the fortune of war 
decided against him, he yielded to the voice of his 
enemies, and, as they had publicly declared, that it was 
against Aim only that they bad taken up arms, he ab- 
dicated the throne of France, in the full confidence that 
the allies would be faithful to their own declaration, 
and leave the French to choose their own form of go- 
vernra*ent; — that his first wish had been to retire to the 
distant country of America, and there devote bimself 
to literary pursuits ; but, being disappointed in that, 
he had next resolved to seek protection in England, 
and had therefore fearlessly placed himself in the 
power of the British government- In this predicament 
he felt himself entitled to protest against the measure 
now announce^ to him. 

He next entered into a long argument, in order to 
prove that the government could not, consistently with 
the principles of the British constitution, thus doom 
him to perpetual banishment nrthout accusation and 
without trial. 

. Sir Henrj’ replied, that he had no commission but to 
apprise him of the resolution of ministers, hut that he 
would faithfully report the objections which Lad been 
stated. 

Tile Bellerophon now. sailed from Torba}' to meet the 
Northumberland, wbicb wac appointed to convey the 
Corsican to St. Helena. When Lord Keith and Sir 
George' Cockburn went on hoard the Bellerophon, Buo- 
naparte was upon deck to receive them, dressed in a 
green coat with red facings, two epaulets uhite naKt- 
coal and breeches, silk stockings, the star of the !o- 
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gion of Lonour, and ^ chapeau 6j'as, with • the. tri- 
coloured cockade.- Agreeably to instructions, the cere- 
mony with which he had hitherto been' treated was now- 
discontinued ; and the' admiral, approaching him, simply 
pnlled off his hat, as he would have done to another 
general, and said, “ How do. you do. General Buona- 
parte?” 

The fallen usurper was surprised, and hesitated an' 
instant: he then replied in a slight and laconic manner.' 

A momentary pause ensued, when Buonaparte began 
to abuse the British government for their conduct to- 
wards him. 

Lord Keith and Admiral Cockburn , made uo reply; 
but an officer who stood near observed, that if Buona- 
parte had not been sent to St. Helena, he would have 
been delivered up to the Emperor of Russia. 

“ God keep me from the Russians!”, exclaimed he, 
shrugging up his shoulders, and. looking expressively 
at General Bertrand. , 

Sir George Cockburn interrupted a conversation 
which could lead to no satisfactory result, by inquiring 
at what hour he should receive him on board the Nor- 
thumberland. Buonaparte hesitated a moment, and then 
suddenly turned to . Lord Keith, and abruptly asked 
him, what he would advise him to do. His lordship 
replied, that he apprehended no other course could be 
pursued than to submit to his fate with a good grace. 
Buonaparte then appointed the hour of ten, but imme- 
diately after recalled his consent, and began a more 
violent harangue against the British government. 

Another officer, who stood near him, then said, “If 
you had remained at Rochefort another hour, you 
would have'. been taken and sent to Paris.” Buona- 
parte turned his eye on the speaker with evident in- 
dignation, but made no reply. The address of General^ 
however, soon roused him again; and he exclaimed, 
“You have sent ambassadors to me as a (Sovereign po- 
tentate, — ^you have acknowledged me as first consul. 
Is this the hour chosen to insult me ?” ' 

; Anxious to terminate a conference which threatened 
to produce some unpleasant consequence. Sir G. Cock- 
burn reminded Buonaparte that the barge of the Nor- 
"thumberland would come for, liim at ten o’clock the 
next morning; and, bowing, to Buonaparte, immedi- 
ately retired with, Lord- Keith. — 

Those persons who were not to accompany the exile 
were now sent on board the Eurotas frigate. They 
expressed great reluctance at the separation, particu- 
larly the Polish officers, of whom Buonaparte took 
leave indiyidually. A Colonel Pistowski, a Pole, was 
peculiarly desirous of accompanying him. , He had re- 
ceived seventeen .wounds in his service, and 'said he. 
would serve in any capacity, however .menial, if he ^ 
23. 
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could be 'allowed to go with him to St. Helena. The 
orders for sending off the Polish officers, however, were 
peremptory, and he' was removed to the Eurotas. • 

• Count Bertrand, his wife and children, the Count 
and Countess Montholon, Count Las Cassas, and Ge- 
neral Gorgaud, with nine men and three women ser- 
vants,' remained with Buonaparte : but his surgeon re- 
fused to accompany him, and his place was supplied 
by the surgeon of the Bellerophbn. 

Early- on Monday morning, S.ir George Cockburn 
went on board the Bellerophon, to superintend the in- 
spection of Buonaparte’s bagg-age : it consisted of two 
services ot plate, several articles in gold, a superb toi- 
let of plate, books,- beds, &c. They were all, sent on 
board the Northumberland about eleven o’clock. 
’.Buonaparte had brought with him from France about 
forty servants, amongst whom were a groom, postilion, 
and lamp-lighter. Two-thirds of these were sent on 
board the Eurotas. , ; ; , 

At half-past eleven o’clock. Lord Keith, in the barge 
of the To'nnant, went on board the Bellerophon’, to re- 
ceive Buonaparte, and 'those M’hb; were to accompany 
him. Buonaparte, before their arrival, and aftenVards, 
addressed himself to Captain Maitland and the officers 
of the Bellerophon. After descending the ladder into 
the barge, he pulled off his hat to them again. , , 

Buonaparte was this day dressed in a cocked-hat 
much worn, with a tri-coloured cockade; his coat (a- 
plain green one, with a red collar), was buttoned, close 
round him ; he had three orders — two crosses, and a 
large silver star; with the inscription ffomeur et Pa- 
ine; white breeches, silk stockings, and gold buckles. 

Savary and Lallemand were left behind in the Belle- 
rophon. Savary seemed in great dread of being given 
up to the French government; repeatedly asserting that 
I the honour, of England would not allow him to be 
'landed again on the shores of France. 

[ About twelve o’clock, the Tennant’s barge reached ' 
the Nortii'umberland. Bertrand stepped first upon 
deck; Buonaparte next, mounting -the side . of the 
ship with the activity of a seaman. The marines were 
drawn out, and received hint, but merely as a general, 
i presenting arms to him; He pulled off his hat. As 
I soon as he was upon deck, he said to Sir G. Cockburn, 

I “ Je suis a voiis ordres” ' He bowed to Lord Lowther 
I and ' Mr. Lyttleton, who were near the admiral, and 
spoke to them a few words, to which they replied. 

[ After taking leave of the, officers who had accompanied 
i him from’ the Bellerophon, and embracing, the nephew 
of Josephine, who was not going to St. Helena, Buona- 
parte went into the afterrcabin, where, besides his prin- 
cipal companions, were assembled. Lord Keith, Sir G. 
Cockburn, Lord Lowther, the Hon. Mr. Lyttleton, &c. 
♦3Y' ' ' ■ ■ 
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Bertrand said, “ I never gave in ray adhesion to Louis 
he XVIHth. It is therefore palpably unjust to pro- 
scribe me. However, I shall return in a year or two 
to superintend the education of ray children.” 

- Madame Bertrand appeared much distressed? and 
said she was obliged to leave Paris in a hurry without 
clothes or any necessary. She had lived in the house 
now occupied by the Duke de Berri. She spoke most 
flatteringly of her husband; said the emperor was too 
great a man to be depressed by circumstances, and 
concluded by expressing a wish for some Paris papers. 

Count Montholon spoke of the improvements made 
by Btionaparfe in Paris; and alluded to his bilious 
complaint, which required much exercise. 

Bertrand asked what we should have done, had we 
taken Buonaparte at sea? — “As we are doing now,” 
was the reply. 

An interesting conversation afterwards took place 
'between Buonaparte and some gentlemen who were 
present. 

Exclaiming against the measures which had been 
adopted respecting him, he said, “You do not know 
my character ; you ought to have relied on my word of 
honour.” 

One of the gentlemen immediately said, “May I 
toll you the plain truth?” 

“You tnny.” 

“ 1 must then' tell you, that, srnco your inv.asion of 
Spain, no Englishman could put any confidence m your 
most solemn engagements.” 

“ I was called into Spain by Charles IV,, to assist 
him against the machinations of his son.” 

“No; but, in my opinion, to place your brother Jo- 
seph on thc'throne.” 

“ I had a great political system. It was necess.ary to 
establish a counterpoise to your enormous power on the 
sea ; and, besides, the Bourbons had always entertain- 
ed the same feeling, and adopted the 6an>c system.” 

“ It must, however, be confessed, that Franco, under 
your sceptre, was much more to be feared than during 
the latter years of Louis XIVth’s reign. She was also 
aggrandized,” See. 

“England, on her part, had become more poa-crful.” 
Here he referred to our colonics, and particularly to 
our acquisitions in India, 

’ “Many welUiufonued men arc of opinion, that Eng- 
land loses more than she gains by the possession of that 
ovcjgrown and remote empire.” 

“ 1 wished fn revive Spain ; and to do much of that 
which the Cortes afterwards attempted to do.” 

He was then recalled to the main point, and reminded 
of the character of the transaction by which he obtain- 
ed |w«M!;!on of the .^'patjtsh crown. To thU be made 


no reply, but again recurred to the subject of bis de- 
tention, and, after much discussion, concluded by sav- 
ing, “Well! I have been deceived in relying upon 
your generosity. Replace me in the position from 
which you took me.” 

Speaking of bis invasion of France, he said, with 
great vehemence, “I was then a sovereign. — I had a 
right to make wan — The King of France had not kept 
his promises.” 

He afterwards said exultingly, shaking his head and 
laughing, “ I made war on the King of France with 
six hundred men, and heat him too!” 

He said that, in confining him, the British were 
“acting like a little aristocratic power, and not like a 
great free people.” 

“I knew Mr. Fox,” said he, “and have seen him at 
the Thuilleries. He had not your prejudices.” 

“ Mr. Fox, general, was a zealous patriot with regard 
to his own country, and, besides, a citizen of tlie world.” 

“ He sincerely wishe'd for peace, and 1 wished for it 
also. His death prevented the conclusion of peace. 
The others were not sincere.” 

He afterwards observed, “I do not say that I have 
not, for twenty years, endeavoured to ruin England 
and then, ns if correcting himself for having inadver- 
tently acknowledged more tlian he intended, he added, 
“ that is to say, to lower yon — I wished to force you to 
be just — at least, less unjust.” 

On being asked his opinion of tbc British infantry,' 
he replied, 

“Long wars make good soldiers — the cavalry of 
both nations is excellent — but your artillery have de- 
rived miidj improvement from the French.” 

To a question concerning Louis XYIII, he replied, 
“He is n good sort of n man, too fond of the table 
and pretty sayings. He is not calculated for the French. 
The Dnchc«s of Angoulcmo is the only man in the 
family. The French must have siicli a man ns mj*sclf.” 

He afterwards broke out into some inveclivfs against 
the conduct of (he allies, and called it perfidious and 
treacherous. 

lie once more spoke of St. Helena, and c.xprcsscd 
himself not only indignant, hut surprised at beingsent 
there. 

“ I ^-ould have given my word of honour to have 
remained quiet, and to have held no political corres- 
pondonce in England. I would have pledged mysi lf 
not to quit the place assigned me, but to live ns a 
simple individual.” 

“That seems to be next to impossible ; for, though 
you have had great reverses, you could never so f.n 
forget what you /md been .a!* to comlnct jourscir s« n 
rimplc individual.” 


PROTECT AGAINST HIS DEPORTATION. 


“But why .not let me remain in England upon my 
parole of honour ? ” : ' ! ; , . 

“You forget how'mn'ny French officers violated their 
pafole of honour, and that, instead of: expressing any 
indignation against them, you received them with par- 
ticular distinction— Lefebvre Desnoueftes is an instance 
of this.” 

' To this observation Buonaparte made no answer, and 
the conversation terminated. ■ 

. .The following is a translation of . th6 protest •which 
Buonaparte delivered to Lord Keith, against his trans- 
portation to the Island of St. Helena :• 

“ I solemnly protest, before God and man, against 
the violation of my sacred rights, in disposing, by force, 
of my person and niy liberty. I came voluntarily on- 
board the Bellerophon ; lam hot' a prisoner ; I am a 
■guest of England. As soon as I was on-board the Bel- 
lerdphon, I was'under the 'protection of the- British peo- 
ple. If their government, in ^vihg orders 'to the cap- 
tain of the Bellerophon to receive me' aiid my suite, 
only meant to entrap me, it has forfeited its honour, 
and tarnished its flag. If this act is put into execu- 
tion, it will be in vain that the English boast of their 
fidelity, their laws, and their liberty.' British faith 
will be obscured by the hospitality of the Bellerophon. 
I appeal to history, whether an enemy, who, after having 
for twenty years waged war against the English people, 
comes deliberately, in his misfortunes, to seek an asylum ■ 
under the protection of their laws, can give a more 
convincing proof of his esteem and confidence; but how 
have the English answered such confidence and mag- 
nanimity; they pretended to extend a friendly hand to 
this enemy; and, when he, relied on their good faithj 
they sacrificed him. ’ . • • 

“ On-hoard the Bellerophon at Sea, Aug. 4, 1815. 

. . _ “ Napoleon.” 

To this document we shall subjoin an account of the 
, house and furniture ordered by the British government 
for the accommodation of its most inveterate enemy. 

“ After some deliberation, it was determined, by the 
express order of the Prince Regent, that Buosaparte 
should be furnished, in his banishment, with every pos- 
sible gratification and comfort, which the taste and fit- 
ness of an ample supply for his domestic economy was 
calculated to afford. In furtherance of his royal high- 
ness’s command, an order was issued by Earl Bathurst, 
to one of the most tasteful and ingenious artists of the 
metropolis. — ^This order comprised every species of fur- 
■ niture, linen, glass-ware, clothes, music, and musical 
instruments, which Buonaparte and the whole of his 
suite can possibly want for a period of more than three 
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years. The , directions for it were given in the most 
ample and unrestricted sense ; no price im the first in- 
stance fixed, no particular quality of article specified; 
the whole were, to be made up in a style .of pure and 
simple elegance, with :this only^ reservation, that in no 
instance should any ornament or initial /creep into the 
decorations, which would be likely to recall to the mind 
of Buonapart&the former emblematic appendages of his 
imperial rank. The order was tp be completed within 
six weeks; and, by the indefatigable exertions of four 
hundred men, it was finished in the given period. The 
whole has . been executed in British 'materials; the 
chairs and tables are, in general, formed of the finest 
British oak, inlaid with polished brass; the breakfast 
service is of Wedgewood’s most beautiful, pale blue 
composition, with 'a white cameo device in relief,' mo- 
delled by Flaxman, in the best style; the dinner ser- 
vice is white and gold, the centre of each plate, dish, 
&c., containing an elegantly executed landscape of 
British scenery; the glass, of the finest qualify, is plainly 
but elegantly cut, with a fancy border of stars, supported 
by fluted pillars;- the table-cloths; napkins, &c. are of 
the finest damask; the evening service is white and 
gold; the imperial plate rendered it unnecessary'^ to 
furnish him with a service of British manufacture; but 
a few dozens of spoons, and other minor articles of tha. 
description, to meet the wear and tear of domestic acci- 
dents, form a part of the present supply. The cushions 
: and curtains are of light blufe silk, with a black border 
and small black wreaths. Some are of blue, with a 
rich yellow border. Both the colours and style of this 
part of the furniture, and, indeed, of the whole, are 
admirably suited to the climate for which they are in-, 
tended. In Buonaparte’s wearing apparel, his favourite 
colour (dark green) has been preserved— shirts, cravats, 
pocket-handkerchiefs; boots, shoes, and : stockings, of 
every description, are also provided for him. His 
friends and suite are no less attended to — they are 
equally to be furnished with suitable equipments. A 
piano-forte, and some articles of dress, are provided 
for Madame Bertrand. 

■ . “ To meet the difficulty for procuring for Buonaparte 
a suitable residence at St. Helena, the architect for the 
ordnance department at Woolwich, was engaged to 
complete a timber frame^work, for a building ,to be 
erected bn the island, in the cottage style. The front 
is in the pure simplicity of the Grecian style.,.' It is 
about one hundred and twenty feet in length, con- 
taining fourteen windows, and a fine open corridor. 
The depth of the building is about one hundred feet, 
with a back corridor,- almost making the whole struc- 
ture square.— It is two stories high, and will have an 
elegant cottage appearance. The ground-floor of the 
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right division of the house contains Buonaparte’s apart* 
inents. In the centre of this wing is his drawing-room, 
which, as well as the other apartments for his accom- 
modation, is spacious, being about thirty feet in length, 
by a breadth of twenty. This proportion runs through 
the whole. Next is his dining-room, with an adjoining 
library, behind which is a capacious billiard-room. His 
bed-room, dressing-room, and bath, are of course con- 
nected. The left division of the edifice contains spa- 
cious and well-suited apartments for the officers of his 
suite. The rear comprises the servants’ and store- 
rooms. The kitchen is somewhat curiously construct- 
ed, being detached from the regular building, and yet 
perfectly convenient to the dining-room, without commu- 
nicating any ofiensive fumes to the principal range of 
rooms. This is an improvement of no small value in'a 
BultTj? climate. The hall is plain, and merely furnished 
with seats. The corridor will furnish a cool and shaded 
promenade. 

“ The dravsing-room is coloured with various shades 
of green. The curtains are Pomona green, made of 
light silk taberet, bordered with full green velvet, and 
edged with a gold-coloured silken twist, to correspond. 
The green silk forms a fine ground for the border, and 
the style, in fitting up the upholstery, is chaste and 
simple ; the curtain-rings are concealed under a matted 
gold cornice, enclosing the rod on which they run. 
The supporters are gilt and carved patras, and the , 
green velvet folds' form into the , architecture of the! 
room by falling in straight lines at eacli side of the 
windows, whore they draw' smooth and compact, with- I 
out interrupting the progress of two useful, but often 
excluded, properties of nature — air and light. Tim 
centre table is formed out of one piece of exquisitely 
veined British oak, polished in the very highest degree 
of perfection. The pier-table is of the same timber I 
and quality, inlaid with a slab of the verd antique mar- 
ble of Mona — the only place in which this precious 
material is now’ found, and surmounted by a pier-glass, 
with a frame of Buhl and ebony. The chairs in this 
.apartment correspond with the t.nblcs. There are also 
two Greek sofas with footstools; these are peculiarly'! 
elegant, being enriched with highly-finished or-molti 
ornaments, TIic carpets are of the Brussels texture, 
in shades of olive, brown, and amber; — colours finely 
c.alculatcd to liarmonLso with the decorations in the | 
room. The w.alis arc of light tcinta of sage-green, with | 
beautiful ornamented panncis in Arabesque gold. The ; 
eolourw ntcend from the darker shades upon the ground, i 
imtil they arc lost in the cream-colour of the ceiling. — 
Tl\is produces a harmony in the decorations, which is in 
the highest degree elegant. One of the drawing-room 
recesses is filled up by n piano-forte; and a few tasteful 


chandeliers and candelabras are occasionally introduced 
with a pleasing effect 

“ The dining-room * — A neatly-finished table, ' sup- 
ported by substantial claw and pillars, capable of being 
divided, to suit a company of from six to fourteen. The 
sideboard intended for the imperial plate is of a new 
form, pure and simple in its construction and decora- 
tion. The wine-cooler is of bronze and rich wood, and 
shaped after the fiishion of the Greek Bacchanalian 
vases. The chairs are plain. The curtains are of In- 
render-coloured silk, with a rich black border, re- 
lieved by a gold-coloured silk lace and cord. The 
carpet and walls are shaded with the same colours, fall- 
ing into a black and brown relief ; the latter, of various 
hues, pervade the room. • , 

“ The library is fitted up in the Etruscan style, with 
a number of dwarf book-cases. The curtains are of a 
new material, composed of cotton, which produccs'lhe 
appearance of fine cloth. The library-table is particu- 
larly elegant, and mecbanical ingenuity has been labo- 
riously applied to furnish it with desks and drawers, 
j suited to every convenience of study and accommo* 

1 datioh. ■ - ■ 

“The sitting-room is fitted up with several cabinets, 
formed of ebony, inlaid witli polished brass; the car- 
pels are etherial blue, intermingled with black. 

■ “The bed-room contains a high canopy-bedstead, 
with curtains of fine straw-coloured muslin, and lilac 
draperies of Persian ; the entire edged with a gold- 
coloured fringe ornament. The 'bedstead encloses a 
curious mosquetto net, formed of silk weft, embossed 
with transparent rich drapery. The dressing-room 
possesses the usual conveniences required by Inslc and 
comfort. Tlie adjoining bath is lined with marble, and 
so constructed, that it can admit cither hot or cold 
wafer. 

“ The sets of china were selected from dificrent ma- 
nufacturers throughout England. 

“Among other articles that have been ordered by 
the English govcrnincnl for Bnonnpartc, arc two fow- 
ling-pieces, one with double barrels, and the other 
with a single barrel, finished in the richest style, 
having the patent lock, which is constructed upon a 
plan by which the guns may bo fired under water, 
in the rain, and witbogl flint, besides priming them- 
selves forty successive times.” 

After waiting a few days for stores and provisions, 
the Northumberland .sailed for St. Helena; the follow- 
ing description of wliich is compiled from the most 
niuhootic and respectable documents:— 

This island was discovered by the Portuguese, on 
the festival of Helcnn, in the year 1001 ; and from 
this circumstance it received its name. In the year 
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1513, it became the retreat of a^Portuguese .nobleman, 
named Fernandez Lopez, who had! disgraced himself 
in India ; and who, being left here with-a few servants 
and various useful animals, cultivated the resources of 
the island to a considerable extent, until, on. being re- 
called to his country, he communicated the secret of its 
advantages to the East-India trade. ' The earliest notice 
that we find taken of this island by any English. navi-, 
gator, is Captain Cavendish, in 1588, • < 

St. Helena is situated in fifteen degrees fifty-five mi-, 
nutes south latitude, and fifty degrees forty-four minutes 
west longitude, about twelve hundred miles from the’ 
coast of Africa, anditwo thousand four hundred from 
that of South-America, Its greatest length >is about 
ten miles (three furlongs; its breadth, six miles two 
furlongs; and its circumference, twenty-eight miles. 

When first seen from the ocean, it appears to be a 
mass of rugged and sterile rocks ; but, on a nearer ap- ] 
proach, the view is more cheering. The mountains, as 
the eye gradually distinguishes them, being clothed j 
with verdure ito their summits ; and even the immense ! 
clifis, having been made subservient to the security of 
the island, by fortifications extensively disposed on 
them, contribute to the interest excited by the plainer * 
view. The anchorage is remarkably safe and commo- 
dious: from the south-east, the approach isl particularly 
smooth ; and, though the surfs have sometimes been 
dangerous'ih the 'immediate vicinity of so steep a shore, 
the inconvenience has been greatly remedied by the 
construction of a secure and extended landing-place. 
On the sides of Rupert’s Hill and Ladder Hill, ^whfcb 
form the eastern and western boundaries of the town, 
are the roads which run into the country, and branches 
of these ridges of hills divide the island. The highest 
part of them is said to rise two thousand six hundred 
and ninety feet above the level of the sea. The whole 
country bears marks of volcanic origin, though, with 
one slight exception, in the middle of the last century, I 
the inhabitants have experienced no remarkable con- 
vulsion of nature since the discovery of the island. 

A rich mould, .about ten inches in depth, forms the 
general soil of the country, .^and affords nutriment to a 
great variety of plants: but tlie gum-tree, red wood, 
and cabbage-tree, are said to be indigenous. The 
latter of these plants is a species of palm, and gene- 
rally crowns the uplands in the’interior : it produces a 
useM article of fuel, and has’ lately been applied to 
the purposes of building. The red wood, also, (a kind 
of qbony,) is used in building, but is not so valuable 
as the cabbage-tfee for rafters, and other larger pur- 
poses. The gum-wood is almost exhausted. 

The lands are principally devoted to pasturage, and 
the gardens to culinary roots and vegetables. Utility 
23. 


.has here taken the universal precedence of mere taste; 
and, though different experiments i have been made, 
with some success,' upon the (capabilities of the soil for 
■producing'lhe sugar-cane, the .cotton-tree, indigo, &c. 
,the great purpose of rearing cattle and esculent vege- 
'tables has always been primarily regarded. 

' When first discovered, the country was almost one 
entire 'Wood; and' the wire-grass of India, samphire, 
and a wild celery, abounded here : these,! however, 
have gradually given place to more useful productions. 
English vernal grass mow grows upon the heights ; and 
the British oak has made its appearance here during 
the last’ fifty years. Figs, oranges, and,, pines, are 
found 'in the valley near the shore. Apple-trees are 
very abundant; and most, of the English fruits have 
been introduced with good success. 

Large yam-plantations , abound in .the island, but 
th'ey were more exclusively the object (of the farmer’s 
care formerly than at present; the English' potatoe 
having become a Very powerful rival, and meeting so 
much readier a sale. The yam is a watery root,, some- 
times called the water-parsnip, .and was onc'e exten- 
sively used as a substitute for bread. Kitchen-gar- 
dens, in the English style,' 'surround the town, and 
abound with peas, beans, cabbages, &c. The myrtle 
flourishes particularly well on the island, and the fern- 
tree grows to an unusual size. 

The hills abound with springs, which, however, are 
so far distant from each other, as to furnish no large 
stream to the island, and many of them dry, up in the 
long absence of rain. Two of them are said to be a 
happy exception to this, and rather, to enlarge than 
diminish in, the dry season — ^that at the Briars and 
Fisher’s Valley. A botanical garden at the country- 
house of the governor is watered by one of these 
springs. 

. The water thus yielded sometimes becomes extremely 
valuable, as the island is sometimes' visited with severe 
drought. In 1760, and the two following years, 
mortality ensued amongst the cattle from this cause, 
preceded by the most dreadful madness. Every expe- 
dient that the' skill or anxiety of the inhabitants could 
suggest, to arrest the progress of this dreadful malady, 
was adopted, but in vain ; — nearly all the cattle pe- 
rished. 

( 

The climate at St. Helena is so unusually mild and 
free from storms, that thunder-clouds are seldom seen; 
but the sky is at once serene and temperate. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks observes, “ The summer here is not so hot 
as in England, seventy-two degrees being the highest 
point at which the thermometer was observed in 1788, 
while seventy-six degrees is marked as the point of our ' 
summer-heat. The winter is also much milder than 
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ours,’ Janging between fifty-five and fifty-six degrees 
of Fahrenlieit's ’scale; — a temperature in wLicli the 
■vegetation of leaves proceeds ■with tnore equability, 
perhaps, than any other.^’ * The neighbourhood of the 
sea always furnishes a refreshing breeze to the island, 
nor are we -to suppose the characteristic mildness and 
shelter of its harbour render its visitants likely to be' 
-becalmed here. One instance .only has occurred of 
-any ship being weather-bound ; the wind was at north- 
north-west, for about twenty days, early in the last 
century, and, being accompanied with great drought, 
•produced much disease amongst the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly the negroes. Small quantities of the ore of 
various metal have occasionally been discovered at St 
Helena; but none have yet been wrought with any 
success. 

About' seventy different species of fish are taken on 
the coast Lobsters, mackarel, oysters, and a fish called 
‘the coal-fish, 'nearly resembling the salmon in flavour, 
are found in different quantities. The last, however, 
is very scarce. Sea-fowl deposit immense quantities of 
-eggs around the island, which are collected in the fall 
of the year, and form an agreeable article of food. 

James’s Valley, in which the town is situated, lies on 
the' north-west .side of the island. The stranger, on 
landing, is naturally struck with the military appear- 
ance of the place ; bemg conducted between a line of 
heavy guns, and through an arched way into the town; 
‘the rampart or terrace of which is edged by a double 
row of evergreens;- and the whole forms a fine parade. 
A handsome residence for the governor and officers, 
nailed the Castle, next meets the eye, and is surrounded 
with a strong wall. Tlie church is in front; and three 
- streets,’ consisting of commodious decent houses, form 
the tovra. ' 

Salt provisions from England are constantly supplied 
to the island, and constitute, with Indian rice, the^ 
principal support of the garrison ; the fresh produc- 
tions of the island, though judiciously managed, being 
oy no means equal to the consumption. The popula- 
tion of the island, for the last ten years, has been about 
two thousand, exclusive of the new establishment, civil 
and military. 'Of this population eleven hundred are 
■slaves, about three hundred free blacks, and the rest 
settlers, principally from England. .! 

In 1593, St. Helena afforded a welcome shelter to 
Captain Lancaster, in' the Bonaventure; who, filing 
with two other adventurers in those seas, were driven 
back, after leaving the Cape of Good-Hope, to this 
place, where he remained about three weeks. It does 
not seem to have been regularly inhabited by the Por- 
tuguese after the departure of Lopez. Nor was’ it co- 
lonized by any other nation until 1640, when the Dutch 


made a regular settlement. In 1651', it was relinquish- 
ed to th'e Easf-India Company ; and Charles II. subse- 
quently granted a charter, by which the sovereignty 
was vested in 'that company. They were allowed to 
erect forts, and supply garrisons and plantations on 
the island with “provisions, clothing, ammunition, and 
necessary implements,' without pa 3 dng any custom 'or 
duty.” Of these privileges the Company im'raediately 
availed themselves. They offered liberal encourage- 
ment to settlers from England. The single' men that 
first arrived were granted ten acres of land and one 
cow: those with families had twenty acres and’ two 
cows. Seeds, plants, and breeding stock, were libe- 
rally furnished : and salt-provisions 4'ere issued gra- 
tuitously in 1768, for a period of nine .months.’ Sol- 
diers were also permitted to become free' settlers. That 
these advantages might not be thrown away, it was 
ordered that, at the expiration of one year, those per- 
sons who had wholly neglected their lands, or did not 
support one cow, at least, on every ten acres, should 
quit the island, and the property return to the Com- 
pany. 

The possessor of every ten acres of land was no 
ordered to furnish one man bearing arms ; and by this 
mean a militia was gradually formed, upon whom re- 
liance might safely be placed, from the circumstance 
of^their having an interest in the' soil. .’Shortly after 
the establishment of the cplony, this militia was so 
greatly augmented by the influx of settlers, that the 
regular soldiers were reduced to fifty men, and the rest 
allowed either to settle, or return, home. A commuta- 
tion of the militia service of the planters was introduced 
in 1693, of two shillings per acre. The civil and mi- 
litary offices established by the Company were, in the 
infancy of the colony, frequently mixed and vested in 
the same hands. From the first settlement, however, 
the executive authority of the whole island has been 
vested in the governor. • A council, sometimes consist- 
ing of the deputy-governor and the Company’s senior 
civil servant only, — sometimes of another member or 
two, specially added by the court of directors, assist- 
ing him and deriving all the authority immediately from 
the East-India Company, with a chaplain and surgeon, 
completed the first establishment. The salaries of the 
governor, deputy-governor, store-keeper, and chaplain, 
were at first but 501. each, and that of the surgeon 
but 251. per annum. The governor, however, received 
an additional SOh^as captain in the service of the Com- 
pany, and a gratuity of another 50/. The chaplain 
and surgeon were allowed land and cattlo as settlers, 
and their maintenance daily at the governor’s tabic. 
The inhabitants, for the first twenty years, seem to have 
been averaged at about five hundi'Pd. 
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Scarcely liad tlie Enst-India Company obtained com- 
plete possession of the island, and introduced the ne- 
cessary regulations, when the Dutch, by the treachery 
of one of the inhabitants, regained possession of it for a 
few months. Towards the close of the year 1672, they 
appeared ofT the island, and attempted, for a whole 
day, to effect a landing by open force. Detached por- 
tions of the rocks, however, were rolled upon tliem so 
successfully, as to oblige them to abandon their first at- 
tempt at Lemon Valley. From the kind of defence 
adopted, it seems that, at this time, there (Was but one 
fort erected, which uas situated on Ladder Hill. This 
was called Fort James: it gave the name to the adjoin- 
ing valley, and is supposed to have been erected in 
1665. The next night five hundred of the invaders 
landed at Bennett’s Point, and coming round hy Swan- 
ky Valley and the High Peak, to Fort James, though, 
they were repeatedly repulsed, they eventually over- 
powered the garrison. The governor and other offi-' 
cers secured their most valuable effects on board, 
some vessels in the road before they abandoned the 
fort; and sailed immediately for the Brazils. Here' 
they found the brave Captain Munden, with three of 
the king’s ships, who were on their way to St. Helena, 
as convoy to the ex'peefed East-India fleet. He quickly 
repaired for the island, and, arriving unseen by the 
Dutch, a party was landed at the opening of a small 
creek where two men only could go abreast. This was 
pointed out to them by a slave who had been in the j 
service of the governor, and was sold on his arrival at 
the coast of Brazil, but fortunately redeemed by Mun- 
den. Two hundred men were silently disembarked 
under Captain Kedgwin, of the Assistance. They had 
now to encounter a precipice above the landing-place, 
to which a single individual was first obliged to ascend, 
and by a rope, drawing up his companions, the whole 
gained the rock. So imminent was their danger at this 
time, however, that twenty men might have repulsed 
them with facility. The night was occupied in a march ' 
through an extensive’ wood ; and at break of day they 
arrived at the east side of James’s Valley, and gained 
the summit of Rupert’s Hill before they were observed. 
At this juncture Sir Richard Munden entered the har- 
bour, and the Dutch surrendered without firing a shot. 
The mouth of this creek has since been well fortified, 
together with every spot where it is at all possible to | 
effect a landing. 

Shortly after this event, a governor and suite arrived 
from Holland, to take possession of St. Helena; and be- 
ing deceived by a display of the Dutch flag, Jbey fell 
into the hands of Sir Richard Munden. Two of the 
most valuable Dutch Indiamen, out of a fleet of six 
homeward-bound, were also decoyed. The whole fleet 
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entered the Harbour without suspicion, but fonr of them 
were alarmed in time for their escape. The vice and 
rear-admiral, however, with a considerable treasure, 
were secured. The island was now left under the go- 
vernment of Captain Kedgwin, and the garrison in- 
creased to nearly two bundled men, exclusive of the 
militia. To the slave .who had been the means of the 
success of the whole enterprise, the East-India Com- 
pany granted his liberty, with a poition of land, and 
cattle as a free settler. 

The island having thus lapsed, by cofiquest to the 
croun, the East-India Company obtained a new grant 
of it from Cliarles II. This charter is dated the 16th of 
December, 1673, and constitutes the governor and 
company “ the true and absolute lords and proprietors 
of the island, with full legislative power to the extent 
of life and limb.” The directors of the Company now 
equipped tno ships, |for the purpose of. carrying out 
stores of every kind; and a new commission was made 
out, in which Captain Field succeeded Kedgwin as 
governor. In 1678, the former resigned, and Major 
Blackmore succeeded. Under his government, courts 
of justice were erected in the island, and trial by jury 
introduced in alt cases, affecting life, limb, .or landed 
property. i ■ 5 , , 

The colony now began to assume sosflourishing an 
aspect, that, in 1721, the Company no longer found it 
needful directly to supply provisions at their invoice 
pi ices; but only laying a duty of nineteen per cent, on 
all stores imported from England, the inhabitants at 
this time were able to supply, themselves by purchase. 

The earliest account of St. Helena recognises the de- , 
testable traffic called the slave-trade, and the import 
and .export of human beings were regulated like all 
other articles of.. commerce. Sometimes, indeed, the 
excessive numbers of the slaves produced restrictions 
on the further importation of them for a few years, as 
in 1679. Shortly after, a duty of ten shillings per head 
\to the East-India. Company was imposed, and then 
some of the ships refreshing here were obliged to leave 
one negro, male or female, as their agents should select, 
for the (Company’s lands. “The laws of this period 
against slaves,” says a' modern historian, “ were written 
in characters of blood. A male slave, aged sixteen , 
years, and upwards, striking a i white person with his 
hand, underwent emasculation ; a female, for the same 
offence, had both.henears cut off, and was branded in 
the forehead and both cheeks. A slave, male or fe- 
male, ‘Offering to strike a person with any instrument or 
weapon,’ suffered death ! ” 

In 1684, a serious tumult was excited by the levying 
of some new taxes, under B ' The 

deputy-governor was ope in tl ^ 
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of his dnty hy a common soldier, — the flsme spread on 
the apprehension of the offender, and some of the 
planters were implicated. About sixty mutineers, mi- 
litary and others, attacked the fort; martial law was 
proclaimed, and three of the insurgents killed, and 
fourteen wounded in this attack. Several were after- 
wards seized and tried ; two of the ringleaders were 
hung; and four others were banished. Of the seve- 
rity of these sentences, some of the settlers complained 
by petition to the House of Commons ; but no substan- 
tial case appears to have been made out. Fresh ex- 
amples were soon found needful, and sanctioned by an 
express commission from James II. ; the tenure of the 
island having now become very precarious. Under 
this commission, fourteen persons were tried by a court- 
martial, and five executed. The property of the con- 
ricled was forfeited to the Company, several others 
were sent to Bombay, and no inhabitant w'as in future 
to keep arms without license from the lords proprietors. 
The garrison was also augmented, 'and the militia was 
partly disbanded. 

In 1666, St. Helena afibrded an asylum to many of the 
snfierers by the fire of London, and to the Hugouots, 
who escaped from France, in the reign of Louis XEV. 

In 1690, Captain Johnson was appointed to the go- 
vernment of this island, with an increased salary of 
2007. per, annum ; but, in 1693, he fell a victim to a 
mutiny of the soldiery, who also plundered the trea- 
sury, and sowed the seeds of disaffection through the 
a hole island. A serjeant on guard, of the name of 
Jackson, contrived to introduce his accomplices into 
the ^rrison, before he delivered the keys to the gover- 
noV.^In the dead of the night, they separately intimi- 
dated all within the fortress, seized the governor, and 
shot him through the head. In the morning, various 
persons were sent for, in the governor’s name, who 
were secured as they arrived. The guns were spiked 
or removed, the deputy-governor and four other gen- 
tlemen were carried on board a ship the mutineers had 
seized in the harbour, while the treasure and provi- 
sions were embarked. In fact, they were made hos- 
tage for tlie supplies the mutineers exacted of the 
people, under the guns of the batteries. In two days 
they accomplished their plans, and effected their escape, 
on the 22d of April, 1693. 

Under Governor Roberts, the present square fort in 
James’s Ynllcy, and a new government-house, were 
begtm in 170S. The laws of the island were also re- 
published about this time, uhich produced a series of 
remonstrances and rejoinders between the inhabitants 
and the irovcrnnicnt. The former desired to possess 
fire-arms, which were granted; and to meet more fre- 
quently in social parties, uhich was also alloued : the 


trial by Jury was requested to be extended wheneve- 
reqiiirdd by the plaintiff, which was agreed to, viith 
some modification. Under this government, barracks 
were erected to keep the military as separate as pos- 
sible from the inhabitants; the fortifications were much 
improved; and.a general spirit of order and decision 
was diffused throughout the colony, to a far greater 
extent tlian it had ever previously enjoyed. Some dis- 
contented persons, however, made such a representation 
of affairs in England, that Captain Roberts was super- 
seded, in 1711, by Governor Boucher. In 1714, (In's 
gentleman resigned, having given great dissatisfaction 
to the Company and people. Governor Pyke succeed- 
ed, and directed his chief attention to the agricultural 
concerns of the island. In the second j’ear of his go- 
vernment, a flood, bursting from Sandy Bay Ridge, de- 
vastated several plantations, stripped some of the hills 
emtirely of their soil, and ruined many families. ^This, 
however,* is the only accident of the kirtd which seems 
to have occurred on the island. ' 

During the five years of bis administration. Gover- 
nor Pyke bad to encounter several serious obstacles to 
his plans. In- 1718, a severe drought took place, ac- 
companied by a north-west wind, which continued 'Un- 
changed for three weeks. These circumstances toge- 
ther produced a laortality of the inhabitants, who non 
amounted to upwards of eiglit hundred. Nearly one 
hundred died in two months, two-thirds of whom were 
slaves. In 1719, this drought again visited the island, 
and a stale of famine for a w failo ensued. One accusa- 
tion preferred against the governor at this time must 
he mentioned to his honour. He had granted a peti- 
tion of the planters to allow’ them to punish the slaves 
at discretion ; j’et was accused to the East-India Com- 
pany of being “too mild in his conduct” to that op- 
pressed race, and of having gravely called them " his 
children J ” 

In 1728, a law was enforced for the better protection 
of the wood on the island. Not only had the fertility of 
several spots been injured, btit in sonic places the rains 
were found to wash away the whole of the soil which 
had been entirely cleared fioin the brittle nature of the 
mould. Tlie moisture and ^Imde afforded by tlie trees, 
being found essential to the preservation of its ndhesi%e 
qualities, Governor Roberts had issued an order to 
compel Cverj* planter to apportion one-tenth cf l.is 
erounds to the cultivation of trees; and this order was 
now revived. Part of Long Y'ood, comprising about 
one hundred and fifty acres, was fenced in for this 
purpose, and a nursery-ground established. Potatoes 
were also planted, for the first time, on the Lsland. Fo. 
the last eighty years, (he woods in .‘st. Helena have con- 
siderably increased. 
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Under the government of Colonel Dunbar, in 1749, 
an attempt was made to introduce the cultivation of 
wheat, barley, and oats ; but the crops proved very 
deficient, in consequentjc of the occasional drought 
and thangcability of the soil. 

In 1759, the civil and military establishments of the 
island wore augmented and made more distinct. The 
British code of civil law was also introduced ; and ses- 
sions of oyor niul terminer, of which the governor and 
council were appointed judges, were regularly held ; 
though we find the court? of directors admonished the 
settlers to avoid all litigious proceedings ; and refused 
to send out any person in the profession of the law. 
The salary of the governor, in 1762, was increased to 
500/. per annum; and the prices of provisions, from 
the Company’s stores, were considerably reduced. 

In 1760, two of the Company’s ships were cut out of 
the roads of St. Helena, by the French, through the 
carelessness or inattention of the governor. These 
vessels had been taken under the Dutch flag by the 
French, who regularly saluted the garrison, and passed 
into the harbour. In consequence of this circumstance, 
no ship was afterwards suflered to pass Banks’s bat- 
tery, without previously sending a boat to the shore. 

In 1761, a temporary observatory was erected on this 
island, in expectation of a transit of the planet Venus 
over the sun’s disk. The late Dr. Maskelyne, astro- 
nomer royal, from Greenwich, and Mr. Waddington, 
spent six months in preparing the edifice ; but a pass- 
ing cloud, at the moment of the transit, unfortunately 
rendered all their preparations useless. 

In 1777, a tract of land, comprising one thousand 
five hundred acres, was strongly fenced in, for the fur- 
ther encouragement of wood upon the island. Water- 
works, to extend the streams of the various springs, 
were also attempted, with different degrees of success ; 
one pipe, of nearly six thousand feet long, was laid 
down from Chub’s Spring to the wharf, and has proved 
very serviceable to the island. 

On the 24th of December, 1783, a serious mutiny 
again broke out. in the garrison; some punch-houses,- 
which the soldiers were accustomed tovfrequent, were 
suppressed, and the men refused their allowances in 
evident resentment. A body of them, under arms, ap- 
peared before the governor on the 2Gtb ; and, on the 
27th, about two hundred men marched out with drums 
and fixed bayonets, to gain the fort on Ladder Hill. 
The o-overnor, with great presence of mind, w,ent into 
the midst of them, and, by persuasions, induced them 
to abandon their violent measures for the present. Five 
days afterwards, however, finding forbearance no longer 
availing, he secured their ringleader. . The. mutineers 
now attempted to seize the Alarm-House, but were 
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anticipated by Ulnjor Grame, M’ho fortunately reached 
it before them. With the assistance of the six men on 
the station, he opened a fire of grape-shot on the in- 
surgents for a time, but was, at last, compelled to aban- 
don it. The governor, in the interim, had despatched 
about eighty men, under Major Bnzett, to his assistance; 
they surrounded tlic mutineers, after several exchanges 
of fire in the Alarm-house, killed three, and took up- 
wards of a hundred prisoners. Many escaped in iK 
night; but ninety-nine were tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to death. Only the serjeant, however, 
who headed the mutiny, and nine others, were exe- 
cuted. - , 

Governor Brooke arrived at St. Helena, in 1788, and 
introduced a variety of useful military measures, by 
which the order of the garrison was effectually secured, 
its numbers increased, and (he^, island made a nur- 
sery of effective troops for the service of the East-India 
Companj’. An accurate survey of the various positions 
was now taken ; and the heights, which had been hi- 
therto neglected, were strongly fortified. A strong corps 
of artillery, and a battalion of infantry, were stationed 
here in 1796 ; Major Rennell, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
and the Marquis Cornwallis, successively inspected the 
fortifications of the island : a chain of signal-posts was 
established round the coast for the first time, and every 
pass and defile on the island properly defended. 

After reforming the habits of the troops. Governor 
Brooke introduced a new code of regulations respect- 
ing the slaves. The poM’er, formerly lodged with the 
master, was now transferred to the magistrate. No cor- 
rection exceeding twelve lashes was allowed to he given 
them by their owners; and crimes of a serious nature 
were to be referred to the governor or justice of the 
peace. Excessive violence to them was to bei'punished 
as an assault;, and Sunday was to be e.xpressly re- 
served to them as a day of rest. Marriage was also 
encouraged among them ; their evidence upon oath 
in all judicial proceedings was admitted ; and their 
property,' lawfully acquired, was fully protected by 
law. Since the 24th of February, 1792, the further 
importation of this persecuted race into the island has 
been prohibited. 

The next object of attention was the augmentation o, 
the live-stock on this island, under the management ot 
the governor. In 1790, it amounted to two thousand 
five hundred head of black cattle, two thousand three 
hundred and ninety sheep, and the sales to ships calling 
here, of cattle and fruits, to 6,600/. in the year. The 
potatoe-plahtations were also extended, and the whole 
island began to assume a flourishing appearance. The 
salary of the governor was novy increased to 1,000/. 
per annum ; to which were added the commission and 
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pay of a colonel. After the most useful administration 
of the affairs of the island, during a period of fifteen 
years, Colonel Broohe retired, on account of his health, 
to England, in 1800, and was succeeded by Colonel 
Patten. This gentleman established telegraphs, of his 
own invention, on the island; the artillery service con- 
tinued to receive the greatest encouragement ; and the 
heights were rendered still more effective in defence. 

“In making a voyage to St. Helena,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “ it is generally necessary, on account 
of the trade-winds, to stretch along the Brazil coast, 
quite out of the tropics, and then round to the east- 
ward, with variable winds, till the island can be gained 
by the south-east winds. On approaching it in this 
direction, it appears like a lofty irregular ridge of 
rocks, the northern extremity of which is very abrupt, 
and the southern more shelving. At a small distance 
fiom the latter there are two rocks, called the Needles, 
one of w'hicli resembles a large ship under full sail. 
Barn’s Point, the next promontory, is passed by ships 
at a cable’s length : it is nearly perpendicular, and 
about sixteen hundred feet high. From hence vessels 
steer close along the shore for Sugar-loaf Hill and 
Point; on the peak of the former there is a telegraph, 
and, on a jutting crag of the latter, about fifty or j 
sixty feet above the level of the sea, there is a small 
battery of three or four guns, to compel vessels to 
heave-to, and send their boats on shore. If this be not 
attended to, the batteries open in succession upon the 
vessel. On rounding Rupert’s Hill, James’s Town and 
Valley present themselves, abreast of which vessels 
cast anchor, about half a mile from the shore. While 
the ship and fort are saluting, the reverberations of 
sound among the rocks and mountains resemble the' 
loudest peals of thunder; and, joined to the novelty 
of the surrounding prospects, form a striking contrast 
with the monotonous scenery, to which the eye is ac- 
customed during a long voyage from Europe to Asia.” 

But to return to Buonaparte. — ^The first day of bis 
arrival on board the Northumberland, he ate' a very 
hearty dinner, with which he drank claret. In the 
evening he amused himself, on the quarter-deck, by 
listening to the band of the fifty-third ’regiment ; and 
the national airs of “ God ^ave the King,” artd “ Rule 
Britannia,” were played at his request. He occa- 
sionally conversed familiarly with such of the officers 
as spoke the French language ; and, on these occa- 
sions, he inv’ariably maintained the commtinding atti- ' 
tilde which it is wfell known he learned from Talma, 
the tragedian, and which he used to exhibit with such 
self-importance, when giving audience to his marshals 
or officers of state in the Thuilleries. ' 

'The next day he breakfasted at eleven o’clock, upon- 


meat and claret, succeeded by coffee. At dinner, he 
was'ohserved t6 help himself to a mutton-cutlet, which 
he devoured without the assistance of either knife or 
fork. 

On the third day, he passed much of his time on 
deck, and seemed to have paid greater attention than 
usual to his dress. In the evening, he played at whist, 
but apparently in a different manner from the English 
practice : at the conclusion of the game, he proved to 
be a loser; but that circumstance did not appear to 
ruffle his temper: at least, whatever 'chagrin he might 
have felt, he thought proper to conceal it. 

The next morning he remained secluded in his cabin, 
>heing evidently affected with sea-sickness: this, how- 
'ever, be would by no means acknowledge; and his 
suite, who still paid him all the devotions that the most 
‘absolute despot could require, were too refined cour- 
tiers to question the veracity or discernment of their 
impejial master, when he ascribed his illness to a dif- 
ferent cause. 

Between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
'Corsican w'as sufficiently recovered to go on deck, and 
this he did, though the wind blew strong, and the mo- 
tion of the vessel was so great, that he who had once 
marched so triumphantly over the various nations of 
the continent, could now with difficulty keep bis feet, 
and was repeatedly obliged to catch hold of the persons 
around him, to save himself from falling. 

He asked a number of questions with his usual la- 
pidity; such as, whether 'the gale' were likely to sub- 
side? — how many leagues the vessel went in an hour? 
— ^what strange sail appeared on the h6\v of the Nor- 
thumberland ?&c. He also asked one of tlie midship- 
men how’ long he had been in his majesty’s service, 
and, on being answered nine years, he observed if 'was 
a loiig time. "Yes,” said the officerj “it’ is so; hilt 
part of it was passed in imprisonment in France ; and 
I happened to be at'^N^erdun when you, sir, set out on 
your expedition to Moscow.” At' this remark, “the 
disturber of the' World” shrugged up his shoulders, 
and immediately dropped the conversation. ' ‘ 

Among tke baggage belonging to Buonaparte, which 
was reiOoved from the Bellerophon, were two cainp- 
'beds, which had accompanied him ih several of his 
campaigns. They are represented, by an eye-witness, 
as being about two yards Jong, and one yard wide, with 
furniture of green silk: the frames are of steel, and 
kre 'SO extremely light thnt' tliey can be moved with 
the utmost facility. One of these' was placed in.Napo- 
leon’s cabin, for his personal adcommodation; the other 
was set apart for the convenience of Madame Bertrand. 

Oh one occasion, the 'attention of the exile seemed 
particularly excited by two long-boats, which happened 
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lo Iny bottom up^ranfv on the boom*; of (lie Nortluim- 
brrlniitl. lie \vn<; imicb struck with their singular 
length, nnd asked so many qttesfions rclatii’c to the 
purposes for wiiich they were designed, that some of 
his autlitors were led to imagine he considered them as 
port of the flotilla which might be provided to prccltidc 
tlie possibility of his escape from the place of his des- 
tination. lie '^ns merely made acquainted, liowcver, 
with their general employment in the naval service; 
and he asked no furilier questions. 

One evening Iluonnparto addressed a scries of ques- 
tions to Captain Beatty, of the marines, respecting tljc 
discipline nnd regulations of the troops which lie com- 
manded. His curiosity being satisfied on tin's bead, be 
entered into a conversation on other military subjects, 

and, on learning that Captain B bad served with 

Sir Sidney Smith, at the siege of Aero, be caught the 
captain by the car, and jocosely exclaimed, “ Ah ! you 
rogue, were you present?” He thou enquired what had 
become of .Sir Sidnoj*: nnd, on bearing that the brave 
knight bad gone to the continent, nnd bad made a pro- 
posal to the congress of 'S'ieimn, for the dcsfruclion of 
the Algerine corsairs, be observed, that “fho existence 
of that nest of miscreants uns a disgrace to the Euro- 
pean powers.” 

Napoleon next addressed himself to the captain of 
artillery on board tlic Northumberland, nnd asked a 
viiricfy of questions relative to the oflicers, miners, and 
privates of every description ; observing, that be felt 
particularly interested in this subject, having been ori- 
ginally in the artillery service himself. He seemed 
surprised at the extent and perfection of this branch of 
the British military force, and expressed great asto- 
.nishmentat our bringing twelve-pounders into the field. 
He also made strict enquiry respecting the education 
of the cadets, and asked whether they received instruc- 
tions in Natural Philosophy, Clicmistrj’, the IMathema- 
lics, &c. from regular professors. 

Several of the English newspapers having expressed^ 
an expectation that Buonaparte wouhLput an end, to 
his existence rather than be immured for life, as a con- 
demned exile, among the rocks of, St. Helena, the sub- 
ject was mentioned in bis presence ; when lie replied, 
“No, no; I am, not sufiiciently a, Roman to destroy 
myself.” This observation was certainly correct;- for, 
after all that has been sajd and written on the subjept, 
it is sufficiently obvious, that Jf apolcan the Great can 
submit wherever personal safety js concerned ; and, no 
doubt he secretly exulted in the mildness of Jus sen- 
tence, when he knew that he had been once publicly 
declared an outlaw, and had, by a thousand actions,- 
merited capital punishment. 

. air. Whitbread’s’ name being introduced, together, 


with (he fatal termination of his life, lie seemed inclined 
to attribute that melancholy catastrophe to the humidity 
of the climate in England. He had heard that the 
gloomy month of November produced the most alarm- 
ing cfl'ccts on persons labouring under mental oppres- 
sion ; nnd ho asked a variety of questions concerning 
the fogs to which the British islands are subject, and 
whicli arc supposed conducive to those hypochondriacal 
feelings which have often terminated in self-destruc- 
tion. ’IPifh his usual suhtilty, he embraced this oppor- 
tunity of impressing on tlio minds of those to whom 
he addressed himself, that be really considered suicide 
as a crime, originating in cowardice,, and incapable of 
jnstification under any circumstances udiatevcr. Such 
an observation from a man possessing any sense of re- 
lipion would indeed have been truly appropriate; but, 
from a cbnractor chiefly distinguished by blasphemies 
nnd atrocities, it certainly comes with a very ill grace. 

Tiio Nortlmmberlnnd now npproaclicd Hladcirn, but 
the atmosphere w.as so hazy, that it was impossible to 
see it until the vessel got between the Desert Island 
and Puerto Santo. The former of these being pointed 
out, ns having a slight resemblance to Si. Helena, in 
the npponrnneo of its rocks, which arc almost perpen- 
dioular, Naiioleon rose from the dinner-table, and came 
on, deck : but, wbntcvcr might have been bis feelings 
in contemplating this place, nnd comparing it, in idea, 
with bis destined prison, be said nothing. It was ob- 
served, however, tlint lie shrugged up liis slionlders, 
and afl’pctcd a smile of contempt. 

Few days elapsed without some enquiries, on the part 
of Napoleon, concerning the liealtb .of the crew, and 
tlic nature and treatment of (he disorders with whicli 
some of them were afflicted. To the, practice of phle- 
botomy, whicli, at this period, happened to, be particu- 
larly necessary, he appeared to Imre a strong objection; 
ridiculing it ns the discipline of Doctor Sangrado, and 
urging the necessity of sparing a fluid-which die con- 
iceived could scarcely be- sufficiently, kept .up by the 
iprovisions obtainable, on board a ship. Notwithstanding 
the good, effects which, were , oh viously-and^ repeatedly 
iprodnced by the application of the lancet, he persisted 
•in ridiculing the practice; and, .on mceting-the surgeon, 
die would ask, (applying his fingers to the inside of .the 
opposite arm,) " Well, how many men have you bled- . 

, to-day?” and, if any of bis own suite appeared unwell, 
be would exclaim, “0 bjeed.him, , bleed .him! -the lan- 
,cct is the never-failing remedy!” The recovery of. 
Madame Bertrand,, however, sfroin {i dangerous inflam- 
matory fever, in consequence of her losing twenty-four 
ounces of blood, and abstaining from„wine,and animal 
food, silenced his ridicule,, if it did not convince .his 
understanding. ; , 
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riie state of his own health is truly surprising', when 
we reflect ou the diversity of climates to which he has 
been exposed, and the fatigue which he must necessa- 
rily have undergone during' the last twenty-five years 
of his life. To some questions on this subject, he re- 
plied, that he could only recollect two instances in 
which he had ever required medical assistance ; and, 
on these occasions, he was relieved, in the first in- 
stance, bj’ a single dose of physic ; and, in the second, 
by the application of a blister. The professional gen- 
tleman, also, M'ho voluntarily undertook to accompany 
him to St. Helena, when his own surgeon refused to 
attend him, has observed, that his temperament is ad- 
mirable, and that his pulse is never known to exceed 
sixty-two. 

One day, whilst Buonaparte was questioning the sur- 
geon of the Northumberland on various points connect- 
ed with the practice of phlebotomy, that gentleman 
ventured to ask whether his sleep were, in general, 
sound. This was a question well calculated to rouse 
the furies of a guilty conscience, and to harrow up 
every feeling of one who, whilst he reprobated the loss 
of a little blood by the lancet, had caused rivers of 
that “ precious fluid” to be shed in the course of his 
usurpations and vile aggressions. The heart of Napo- 
leon, however, is too callous to be affected by any re- 
collection of crime, or feeling of remorse: he there- 
fore replied, with perfect composure, “A^o; I have 
been an indifferent sleeper from my infancy.” 

One Sunday, ' while sitting at the admiral’s table, 
Buonaparte thought proper to put a series- of catego- 
rical questions to the chaplain of the Northumberland, 
on the tenets, forms, and ceremonies, of the English 
church. These questions, with the answers of the 
clergyman to whom they were addressed, were to the 
folloning effect : 

- Buonaparte. — “How many sacraments are recog- 
nised by the church of England?” 

Chaplain. — ^ Two — ^Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

Buonaparte. — Is not marriage considered as a sa- 
crament?” 

Chaplain. — “ It is not.” 

Buonaparte. — ^“What are the tenets of the English 
church?’’ 

Chaplain. — “Episcopal protestant, or Lutheran.” 

Buonaparte. — ^“How often is the eucharist admini- 
stered?” 

■ Chaplain. — In the capital, and other large towns, 
it is observed once a month ; but, in countiy places, 
where the population is not so considerable, it is only 
celebrated once a quarter, that is to say, on the festi- 
vals of oar Saviour’s nativity, or Chrisfmas-day ; of his 


resurrection, or Easter-day ; the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, or Whit-sunday ; and the feast of St. Michael.”' 

Buonaparte. — “ Are all the communicants permitted 
to drink out of the same chalice ?’’ 

Chaplain.-f’ They are.” 

Buonaparte. — “Is common bread used in the admi- 
nistration of the eucharist?” 

' Chaplain. — “ It is wheaten bread, and the best that 
can conveniently be procured.” 

Buonaparte. — “If wine could not be procured for 
the celebration of this sacrament, would it be allow- 
able to introduce any other liquid as a substitute?” 

Chaplain.^" That is a case which probably never 
occurred ; as wine may be procured in all parts of 
England.” 

Buonaparte. — “ Are the bishops in the habit of 
preaching frequently?” 

Chaplain, — “No: they seldom preach, but on parti- 
cular occasions.” 

Buonaparte. — “ Is it customar}' for them to wear the 
mitre?” 

Chaplain. — “ I think I may venture to assert, that 
they never wear it. I will not undertake, however 
to say, whether the archbishops wear the mitre, or 
otherwise, .at the king’s coronation.” 

Buonaparte. — “ Do hot the bishops sit in the House 
of Peers?” 

Chaplain.—" They do.” ' 

Buonaparte. — “What term of residence at the uni- 
versity is necessary to a candidate for holy orders ? *’ 

Chaplain.— "'Four years ; but it must be understood, 

I that seven or eight years have been generally spent by 
such candidates at some classical school, prior to their 
admission into the university.” 

Buonaparte. — ^“What period must elapse before a 
member of the university can attain the degree of doc? 
tor in divinity?”. 

Chaplain. — Nineteen years, reckoning from his ma- 
triculation.” 

Buonaparte. — “Which are considered as the best 
seminaries for the study of divinity?” 

Chaplain. — “The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” 

Buonaparte. — " What are the tenets of the church of 
Scotland ?” 

Chaplain. — “ Calvinistic, and their discipline is called 
preshyterian; because they reject episcopacy, and ac- 
knowledge only the government of priests and preshy^ 
ters, or elders.” 

Buonaparte. — “In whose care are the registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals, reposited ?” 

Chaplain . — " They are sometimes placed in the hands 
of the minister; but, in general, they are kept in a 
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stronu: clicst ta the rcptry'rooia of the clnirch. Tliis 1 
ciic'ii secured by llircc locks, cncli liuving a dillcrcnt ! 
key; that it may only bo opened in ibe presence of the | 
inini'-tcr and the too chnrcli-wnrdcns.” 

It is possible that the mention of todoup vp led tlie 
mind of Bnonapai tc to a very diflbrent and less ngrcc- 
abln subject of contemplation ; as his questions con- 
cerning the Anglican church proceeded no further. 

After crossing the Line uith the accustomed cere- 
monies, and making a sweep ofl' the Gulf of Guinea, 
in consequence of the wind blowing from the south- 
west. the lofty peak of .St. Helena was obscurely per- 
ceired, at sun.sel, on the 14th of Octolter; and, the 
next morning, announced to the inhabitants of the 
island the arrival of their too-cciebrated guest. 

Buonapnrlc*rrmainrd in his cabin about an hour after 
the Northumberland bad cast anchor in the bay ; Imt, 
at the expiration of that time, ho wont upon deck, and 
.ascended a ladder, from which he could plainl}' per- 
ceive the entrance of James Valley, strongly forlitied 
with cannon. His feelings, perhaps, were not of the 
most pleasing nature ; but ns he had evidently studied, 
throughout the voyage, to conceal the natural impe- 
tuosity of his temper, and to impress tlic English with 
an idea that he had formerly been misrepresented, he 
neither made any remark on the scene before him, nor 
•suflered his countenance to betray any emotion. 

The curiosity excited in the colonists of St. Helena, 
in consequence of the arrival of a man who had so 
long agitated and convulsed the distracted nations of 
Europe, may be more easily conceived than represent- 
ed. In .consequence of the arrangcmeiiLs, however, 
which were necessary to be made relative to the accom- 
modation of the Corsican and his suite, Buonaparte 
remained on board till the evening of the 17lh; and, 
when' the inhabitants bad retired to tbeir respective 
liomes, be proceeded privately to tlie house of the 
lieutenant-governor, which had been fixed on, by the 
admiral, as bis first and temporary residence. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Buonaparte .and 
Sir George Coclcburn sef out on horseback for Long- 
wood, which was the place intended for the fixed habi- 
tation of tlie former. 

. About lialf-way up tbe mountain leading to tliis spot, 
is tbe country-house of a respectable mercliant, named 
_Balcombe. It occupies about two acres, on a level, 
which seems to have been formed by dint of human 
labour in the pcclivity ; and, being well supplied with 
water, it exhibits a scene of vegetation admirably con- 
trasted with the rocky cliffs above and below. To this 
place, called the Briars, Buonaparte paid a visit on his 
return from, Lohgwood, and, in compliance with the in- 
vitation of Mr. Balcombe, he relinquished his design 
24. 


of returning to the house of the lieulonant-govcrrior, 
and thus avoided the gaze of the assembled colonists, 
who were anxiously waiting to see him. 

About one hundred and fifty feet from (he mansion, 
on an elevated mound, is a Gothic structure, compris- 
ing one apartment on the ground-floor, and two sniali 
rooms above. This place struck the fancy of Napoleon, 
and lie determined to take up his abode here tilji Long- 
wood sliotild be ready for his reception. The confined 
limits of the edifice admitted of no choice in respect of 
arrangement. The ground-floor was therefore set apart 
for Napoleon, whilst the upper story was divided be- 
tween the Count do la Casas, his son, and the valet in 
wailing. 

A short time aflcr Buonaparte had fixed his resi- 
dence at tliis place, the surgeon of the Northumber- 
land called to enquire after his health; and found him 
reclining upon a sofa, after a walk in the garden, where 
he had found the heat loo oppressive. He was appa- 
rently in good spirits ; and, after some enquiries rela- 
tive to the officers with whom he had sailed from Eng- 
land, he observed that tlie military force on the island 
appeared to he quite ns great as the produce of the 
place could maintain ; and expressed much astonish- 
ment at the fifty-third regiment being sent out: “but 
this,” said be, “ is the niaiincr in which the English 
get rid of their money.” To this remark it was very 
properly replied, that, when any measure is determined 
to he adojitcd, the eniploynicnt of every means to ren- 
der that measure completely eflcctual, must bo regarded 
ns the result of sound policy. 

■ An invitation to dine with Mr. Balcombe led the sur- 
geon of the Northumberland again to the Briars, in 
the' month of November; and, at a short distance from 
the house, he met Buonaparte, whose approach was 
announccU by the clattering noise of bis licavy military 
boots among the rocks. After expressing his surprise 
at the long absence of this officer, Napoleon seated 
liimself on .a rough board placed between tw'o stones, 
where be was soon joined by De la Casas. On all sides 
of this spot, rocks were heaped on each other to the 
height of many hundred feet above and below; and 
Buonaparte, perceiving that tbe singularity of the scene 
had rivelted the attention of his visitor, asked him hi-s 
opinion of it, and enquired whether the English go- 
vernment had acted kindly in assigning him'such a re- 
treat. He then recurred to the state of the island, and 
remarked, that all the descriptions of it which he bad 
seen, appeared to have been much too favourable, un- 
less there were parts of a more agreeable appearance 
than those which had hitherto come under, his notice. 

From the time of Napoleon’s removal to the Briars, 
it was thought advisable that an officer should con- 

*■4 B 
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stantly reside there, and be considered responsible for j had jnst. arrived from England. He enquired if this 
the security of the exile. Certain limits rvere also as- trere the fact, and asked particularly what newspapers 
signed for exercise, surrounded by a cordon of semi- she had brought out. Our author replied that he had 
nels| and, in case of the prisoner going beyond these seen a file of the Courier, and had also obtained a 
limits, an officer was appointed to accompany him. It glimpse of the Times, and a provincial journal, 
v/as also determined that no person should be suffered “ Is not the Morning Chronicle sent?^’’ 
to vNit him without a passport from the governor, or “ I have not seen it.” 

the admiral. These arrangements were highly offen- “ M'hat intelligence is there from France?” 

sire to Napoleon; and, as In's remonstrances on the “ 1 glanced at the French news very slightly.” 
subject proved ineffectual, he appeared inclined, after « At all events, you most recollect the substance of 
his removal to Longwood, to confine himself to the what you did peruse.” 

grounds surrounding his own house. “There were a few articles concerning you ; hut the 

The same gentleman to whom w’e are indebted for part 'which I read related principally to Marshal Ney’s 
the bulk of our information on this subject, haring one trial and condemnation.” 

day escorted Madame Bertrand to Longwood, received “AVhat,” said Buonaparte, without the least emotion, 

an invitation to dine with Napoleon. He was received or the slightest change of countenance, “the marshal 

in the anti-chamber by General MonthoIorT, in full has been sentenced to death.” 

dress, who introduced him to another apartment, where “He lias; after making a fruitless representation to 
the great man was amusing himself, with Bertrand, at the ministers of the allied sovereigns, that he consi- 
(he game of chess. After the usual salutations, Buo- dered himself guaranteed by the twelfth article of the 
naparte continued the game ; and our author remarked convention of Paris. On his trial, he stated that you 
that the conversation which was curried on by the per- had grossly deceived him respecting the designs of 
sons in the apartment, w'as uttered in a sort of whisper, England and Austria ;, and he asserted that the procla- 
which evinced their consideration of the exalted per- mation which he issued on your belinlf, was drawn up 
sonage in whose presence they w'ere assembled. by Major-general Bertrand.” 

At dinner, the British visitant was seated between Jn consequence of this remark, Bertrand, who hap- 
Napoleon and Marshal Bertrand, while a vacant chair pened to be in the apartment, observed that Key could 
seemed to be ceremoniously reserved for the anpress. not be blamed for advancing any fabricated story which 
A decanter of water and a bottle of claret were placed might bave been calculated to save bis life; but, he 
by the side of every plate ; but no healths were drank added, the assertion conceniing the proclamation was 
during the meals, and the wine was withdrawn with equally false and absurd ; as Ney was fully capable of 
the dishes. The entertainment occupied about an hour; penning it himself, and required no assistance. Napo- 
hnt the questions of Napoleon were so numerous, and Icon, for whom the marshal had forfeited his honour 
succeeded each other with such rapidity, that our au- and his life, listened to these remarks with the most 
thor observes he scarcely knew either what he ate, or perfect ^rm'd, and merely remarked, that (his vic- 
what lie drank ; though it seems the French ragouts tim of his second usurpation was “ a brave man.” 
and fricasees were inferior, in his opinion, to “ a piece One of the most interesting anecdotes that has hi. 

of roast beef, or a leg of mutton, with caper-sauce.” (berto been related of Buonaparte since his seclusion 

After asking a number of questions relative to the dis- in the island of St. Helena, is, in substance, as follows: 
en'.e and treatment of General Gourgord, who was at — In riding through a deep ravine, clothed with n ricli 
this time confined by indisposition, Napoleon withdrew exuberance of vegetation, the residence of a farmer 
into another room, and sat down to cards, at which be caught his C 3 'e, and he immodiatcljr determined to 

fc-cined to play with great carelessness, though be was alight, and gain some information respecting its in- 

evidentlj’ well acquainted with the game. It seems, mates. Fortunately*, for the gratification of his cu- 
be remained with his party about half an hour longer riosity, the family were prevented, by this sudden siir 
than usual ; and, vlien he had laid aside his cards, he prise, from retreating; which they would infallibly have 
walked to and fro in the room, asking so many ques- done, had they received the slightest intimation of tlic* 
(ions, that, when our author had taken his leave, De approach of such a guest. The tenant of tlic house, a 
la Cnsa^ expressed a fear that his invitation to dinner plain and simple peasant, met him at (lie door, and 
had proved a punishment, from the categorical exanii- asked him to walk in ; when Napoleon, attended by l)e 
nation ho had undergone. la Casas, immediately accepted the inviUatinn, and, 

A ftMv days after this interview, the surgeon "as ">eating himself on a chair, enquired whether his host 
again sent for by Napoleon, who understood that a ship were married? 
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Yes, mid please you, Sir Emperor,” replied tlie far- 
mer ; fearful of oneiiding by an omission of the mjicrial 
title. 

“Yliat number of children have you?” 

« Six.” 

“How ninny acres of land do you hold?” 

“About one hundred.” 

“ An- they all capable of cultivation?” * 

“ No, not half of them.” 

“ 'What profit do you derive from your land ?” 

“ Not imicli*, though it has certainly iiicrcnaed since 
you, Mr. Emperor, came to this island.” 

“ How can you explain thrtt?” 

“ Why, Sir Emperor, you must know that we do not 
EfTOW corn, and our vegetables require n quick sale. 
Now we have often had to wait for the arrival of a fleet, 
and if it did not come in when we expected it, our arti- 
cles were all liable to spoil; but since you, .‘^ir Gene- 
ral, came to reside among us, we have a ready market 
for every thing.” 

“ Where are your wife and children?” 

“Dang it, 1 fancy they be .seared, and please you; for 
tliey all seem to have run away." 

“ Call tbcm in, tliat I tuny see them. Have you any 
good water? ” 

“ 1 have, sir, and wine too ; such as can he procured 
from the Cape.” 

The farmer now stepped out of the apartment in 
quest of his wife, and, after some persuasion, led her 
forward to his illustrious guest; whgui the good woman 
evidently contemplated with mingled emotions of re- 
verence and astonishment. At the instigation of her 
husband, however, she brought forward a bottle of 
Cape wine, and had the honour oi sitting down with (ho 
adventurer of Ajaccio, recently styled, by the caprice of 
fortune, Kapoleon the Great, and now metamorphosed 
into the Exile of St. Jlele/in! 

When Buonaparte, Ln Casas, the farmer, and his 
' wife, had each drank a glass of wine, the visitors with- 
drew ; and a few subsequent calls on the part of Na- 
poleon rendered the inhabitants of this rural mansion so 
much at their ease, that the hostess was no longer in 
danger of being, scctreti, but even the children would 
boldly enquire when Boney would come to see them 
again. 

We have now to lay before the reader soine curious 
assertions relative to the fate of Captain Wright, the 
Duke D’Enghein, the sick and wounded French troops 
at Jafia, and the unfortunate Turks at El Arish, which 
hav.e appeared in a recent publication ; but it must be 
remembered that these are merely the representations of 
Buonaparte himself, whose > falsehoods and perjuries 
have beendougiand universally known; and who may 


0 

be considered ns standing in the situation of a prisoner, 
who, after cvcr^/fact has been proved against him, sets 
up such a defence ns ho conceives most plausible. 

After stating, one day, to onr author, that ho had at- 
tained a Buflicient knowledge of (he English language 
to read the newspapers with facility, he started the sub- 
ject of Captain Wright ; and, with liis usual finesse, pre- 
tended that file death of that officer had deprived him 
of a most valunhlc evidence on the trial of certain con- 
spirators in and nhnnt Paris. 

“The British government,” said ho, “had sent ouV 
Captain Wright in a brig of war, for the express pur- 
pose of landing spies and traitors on the western coast 
of France. Tliis was accordingly done, and seventy 
persons thus landed were actually forwarded to Paris, 
wliere they ndopted'such measures to screen ihcnisolvcs 
from ohscrvntion, that, although I was informed of the 
fact through the medium of the police, the place of (heir 
resort remained undiscovered. I was every day assured 
that some hltompt would he made upon my life, and I 
accordingly adopted every necessary precaution. In 
the menu time, the Englisli brig was taken, at a short 
distance from L’Orient, and on her commander, Cap- 
tain 'Wright, being taken before (be prefect at Vannes, 
he was immediately recognised; — the prefect having at- 
tended me in the expedition to Egypt. News of tlrs 
cireninsinnee being forwarded to Paris, orders wore 
iinmedialely rcinrncil to que-iion all the sailors sepa- 
rately, and transmit their answers to the minister of the^ 
police. The first examination was of no importance ; 
but some light was, at length, throw’n on the subject, 
by one of the crew, wlio acknowledged that bis captain, 
bad landed several Frcncbnicn, and that one of them, 
named Pichcgni, was a remarkably merry fellow'. This 
statement led to the developcment of a conspiracy, 
which, in (he event of its success, would have plunged 
France a second time into nil the horrors of a resolu- 
tion. Captain Wright was now forwarded to Paris, and 
committed a prisoner to ihcTcmpIe, till I should find 
It convenient to bi'ing the accomplices in this plot to 
trial. The life of Wright would have been forfeited by 
the law of France; but he was, comparatively, of small 
importance. Sly primary object was to secure the prin- 
cipals, and the evidence of Captain Wright would ibave 
been of the greatest importance. 

He then asserted, as .seriously as he did in, Egypt, 
that God had no Son, and that he himself ^ras , a. dis- 
ciple of Mahomet, that Captain Wright committed sui- 
cide in the Temple, as stated in the Mohiteur, and at an 
earlier period than has been generally, supposed. ,,He 
[added, that his assertion could be proved .by existing 
documents ; and actually performed the farce of turning 
over the leaves of a volume, consisting chiefly of ,E^- 
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TRACTS FROSi THE HIoNiTEUR, &c., as if 'in expectation 
of finding some of the documents to which he referred. 
In this, however, he happened to fail; and, had lie suc- 
ceeded, what new light would have been thrown upon 
the subject by papere written under his own express 
direction? We cannot dismiss this subject, without re- 
minding the reader that Captain Wricht’s evidence to 
the existence of a plot in which the British government 
was never implicated, would, no douht, have been of 
great importance; and, for that reason, it is generally 
believed that he was actually to t/ie torture, to ex- 
tort from him a false confession, and that, in conse- 
quence of the repetition of that torture, the gallant Bri- 
ton breathed his last. 

Having thus impudently endeavoured to exonerate 
himself from the imputation of the murder of Captain 
^fright, he recurred to that of , the unfortunate Duke 
D'Engliein, although the author of the Letters from 
St. Helena ” acknowledges, that on this subject he al- 
ways remarked “ an evasive silence, or contradictory 
statements,” among those of the Corsican’s retinue, 
“ «ho were aheays on tiptoe to be his apologists.” 

“ At the period to which I now allude,” said the de- 
throned usurper, “a nation which had been rent in 
pieces and deluged uith blood by contending factions, 
had been happily tranquillized by my exertions; and in 
consequence of this I was placed, by the voice of the 
people, at the head of their government. I did not at- 
,tain the supreme power like Oliver Cromwell, or Ri- 
chard the Third. No, — I found a diadem in the kennel, 
I wiped it clean, and placed it on my owk brow. The 
preservation of ray life was now identified with the con- j 
liuuance of that tranquillity which I had so lately sue- I 
cceded in restoring. Every night, however, I received 
information thr.>t some treasonable plot was agitating, I 
and that meetings of the conspirators M ere actually held | 
at certain houses in Paris ; though, notwithstanding all 
the exertions of the police, no satisfactory proofs could 
be brought forward. After some time, suspicion fell on 
General Moreau, and 1 was immediately advised to ar- 
rest him ; but his name and character stood so high in 
the public opinion, thntl conceived he had every thing 
to risk and nothing to attain by conspiring against me. 

I accordingly refused, at that time, to order his arrest ; 
but snid to the minister of police, ‘ You have denounced 
Moreau, Georges, and Pichegru : let me be convinced 
lint the latter is in Paris, and I uill instantly cause flic 
former to be secured.’ Another circmnslancc of a very* 
sinorulnr nature led to the discovery of the plot. Hap- 
pening to be particularly tral.cfitl and agitated one 
nichl, 1 arose and read over the list of suspected per- 
sons; nlien ruAxer, mm tt oovcnxs tut nontp, bul 
ire particularly to notice tlie nomc of a surgeon, nlio 


had recently returned, from confinement in England 
The age, experience, and education of (his man,- con- 
vinced me that his conduct was rather to be attributed* 
to pecuniary circumstances than to any fanatical at- 
tachment to the cause of the Bourbons. I accordingjy 
caused him to be arrested, and ordered a summary mock 
trial to be instituted, by which he was pronounced 
1 guilty, doomed to death, and told that his execution 
j would take place within six hours. This stratagem 
terrified him into confession, and it now appeared that 
Pichegru had a brother, a priest of the monastic order, 
resident in Paris. A party of geus d’armes wore im- 
mediately sent to seize this man ; and in the moment of 
his arrest, the old monk, forgetting the consequenccs'of 
such a question, enquired, ‘Am I thus treated for 
having afforded shelter to a brother ?’ 

“ The object of the conspiracy was my destruction, 
and I was aware that the plot emanated from England, 
and that the Count D’Artois was at the head of if. To 
the east he despatched the Duke D'Enghien, and to the 
west he sent the Duke De Berri ; whilst accessaries of 
the plot were.landed in France by British vessels, and 
Moreau was induced to embrace the traitorous cause. 
The moment was pregnant with danger. I perceived 
that I already tottered on the brink of a precipice, and 
I determined to hurl back the thunder upon the heads 
of the Bourbons even in the British capital. I was 
strongly importuned to arrest the Duke D’Enghien, nol- 
w'ithstanding his being on a neutral territory; and the 
policy of that measure was urged by the Prince of Bc- 
nevento with all his eloquence. I would not, Iiowcrer, 
sanction the order w ith my signature till / con- 
vinced of its necessity. Between me and the Duke of 
Baden, the affair could be easily airanged ; and, in fuel, 

I only adopted the principle of your government when 
it seized the Danish fleet, which was supposed to be de- 
stined against your country. It had been repeatedly 
urged to me as a sound political principle, that, ichilsl 
the Bourbons existed, my dynasty could never he secure. 
This opinion I carefully examined, and the result was, 
a thorough conviction of its necessity. The Duke 
D’Enghien was implicated in the ronspimry ns an ac- 
cessary, and, altliough residing on a neutral Icrrifor}-, 
the urgency of a case in -whieli my security .and the 
tranquillity of France were involved, fully justified my 
conduct. Accordingly I ordered him to be .seized and 
tried; and, on being found guilty, Irirns scnleiiredto 
death, and shot immediately ; and, had Louis 
been in his place, he scould have shared the same fate.” 

Now, if any persons have been led to justify the 
conduct of the usurper of the throne of St. Louis from 
this stntctnciit, we must deplore their want of perrep- 
lion. Notwithstanding all the art and duplicity of the 
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spcaVor, lie 1ms here avowed himself an miblushiniy 
otheist, hclieviii" that the world is governed alone by 
chaucc; — a complete ^dvapat, establishing a mode tri- 
Iiu)inJ, and ierrijiiiep a man into confession by an ille- 
rfal sctilrncc of dcalli ; — a lmdr<<i Ipraiit, dispensing 
vith the usages of civilivcd nations, because thcaflair 
' could be easilt/ anttuffod bctucen him and a tery in- 
ferior power; — a eomard, who knew he dared not bring 
the Duke D’Enghein to a puldic trial, and therefore 
ordered him to bo tiicd and sentenced to death by one 
of his wioc/i tiihimah ; — and a cool calculatinr/ as';a<!sin, 
who anxiously anticipated the destruction of the uhole 
race of the bourbons. Such, courteous reader, arc tlic 
actual conjcidoni of the Exile of St. Helena. 

V'ith lespcct to his allusion to the sebure of the Da- 
nish fleet by Great Britain, it is equally futile and con- 
temptible. Great Britain Jaicw that the Danish flotilla 

* w.as designed to net against her; and, therefore, de- 
manded that it should, for a certain time, be deposited 
in her hands, then to be restored without deterioration; 
and it uas not till this demand u.as peremptorily re- 
fused, that ati appeal was made to force. For every 
drop of blood, therefore, which was spilt on that oc- 
casion, the Danish government, or rather Buonaparte 
himself, the dictator to that government, was responsible. 
How dare he then to make a comparison between this 
circumstance, which transpired openly before the world, 
and his murder of an amiable and innocent prince, in the 
gloom of midnight, and by the brink of the grave into 
which he was instantly precipitated, lest ‘‘CiiAXxn, 
which rules the world,” should have discovered the 

" mangled corpse to some patriotie'eye, and France should 
have risen to crush the assassin. 

As to the letter said to have been written by the un- 
fortunate duke to his murderer, we certainly regret that 
an officer in the British service, and a gentleman so 
respectable as the author of the “Letters from St. j 
-Helena,” should have given publicity to what he con- 
' fesses to have been but “ a copy in the possession of the 
Count de la Casas,” and what he must certainly con- 
ceive, upon cool reflection, to liavo been a vile Jabri- 
cation} as every part of it is inconsistent with the high 
character of the duke, and only calculated to represent 
him as a disloyal traitor to his legitimate prince. • 

On being reminded that he w'as also universally con- 

* sidered, in Englafld, as the murderer of Pichegru, Buo- 
‘ naparte exclaimed, “How absurd and' disingenuous! 

‘ This is a fine proof how the reasoning faculties of thfe' 
- English* are obscured by prejudice ! ' Wliy should a man 
•' be despatched in private, who was already doortidd to 
' die by the hands of the executioner? Inregard’to 
‘ Moreau, the ease Avoiild have been different. ' Had lip 
■ 'died in prison, there might have been some ’foundation 
24. 


for the opinion that he had not fallen by his own hands. 
He was not only popular fin oughouf the nation, but he- 
loved by the at my ; and, had his end resembled that ot 
Pichegru, I should always have been considered the 
author of his death.” 

From this speech it appears, that the usurper cou- 
sidcrcil the death of Pichegru ns an event which might 
be easily slurred over by the improbability of his oc- 
casioning it; nnd that Moreau escaped a similar fate 
merely through fh(\/'car.s of the man who feels indig- 
nant at the appellation of coxcard, after abandoning his 
wretched armies in Russian Poland, and on the plains 
of Waterloo, whilst ho hastened to hide his guilty and 
degraded head henenlh the roof of the Thuillerics. 

He next adverted to his conduct toward the sick nnd 
wounded of his own soldiers at Jafla; whose melan- 
choly fate has been so fully stated, and so ably illus- 
trated, by the pen of Sir Robert Wilson. 

“Had I committed,” said he, “the net of which I 
nm accused, 1 should have drawn upon myself the exe- 
cration of my troops ; and it is even probable that they 
would have refused to obej’ my further orders. To no 
part of my conduct, therefore, have I given more publi- 
city than to this.” 

After asking our author whether he had perused Sir 
Robert Wilson’s publication on the Egyptian campaign, 
and whether Sir Sidney Smith had e^er attempted tc 
corroborate the statements of Sir Robert, he spoke to 
the following eflcct : — 

“ After the siege of St. Jean d’Acre was raised, it be- 
c.amc indispensible that the nnny should retire upon 
Jaffa. The force, however, which Jez/n Pacha had 
under his command, precluded the possibility of occu- 
pying this town for any length of time. Great numbers 
of iny soldiers were either sick or wounded, and their 
removal occupied my first attention. Some of them 
were forw.nrded to Damietta by water; and the most 
convenient caiTinges, that could be constructed, weie 
appropriated to the accommodation of the others, m 
tlieir necessary passage through the desert. 'It was 
stated, however, by the chief of the medieal staff, that 
seven persons, who were at that time in a quarantine 
hospital, were infected w ith the plagxie, and that the ' 
disorder w'as so malignant, that they were not likely tt 
survive forty-eight hours.” 

' Napoleon w-as here intei'rupted by thb surgeon of the 
Northumberland, who enquired whether there were 
no more thari seven persons -in the hospital; remarking, 
at the same time, that Sir Robert Wilson mentioned 
either Jifiy-seven or seventy-seven. 

To this the fallen usurper replied, “ The Turks, at 
this time, were in considerable force,' and their batba- 
rous treatment of the Christian prisoners, who happened 
*4C 
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to fall into tlieir hands, was pVoverbial throughout, my 
army, and consequently influenced my conduct. I re- 
peat that there Avere but seven men Avhom I was cbiu- 
pclled to leave at Jaffa, and they were in such a state 
that it would have been impossible to remove them, 
even setting aside the danger of infection, which they 
might have communicated to their healthy comrades. 
Thus circumstanced, I sent for the senior medical offi- 
cer, and, after some conversation, in Avliich he stated 
that they could not be expected to live forty-eight hours, 
I, Jrom a motive of, Jivmanity, recommended him to 
shorten the sufferings of these persons by the admmi~ 
slratio7i of ophm; adding, that if I were situated like 
them, 1 should Avish such a mode of conduct to be 
adopted Avith respect to myself. Contrary to my an.- 
ticipation, hoAvever,7ny proposal tens rc/ec/ed. I there- 
fore halted my troops a day longer than I had designed; 
and, on my leaving Jaffa, I left a rear-guard in the city, 
Avho remained there till the third day, AA-lien I received 
intelligence that the sick persons Avere no more.” 

Now the fact is, that tfiis mysterious business has 
been so ably developed, and so well explained, by Sir 
Robert Wilson, that Ave can by no means wonder at 
any falsehood which Buonaparte should utter to invali- 
date, if possible, the veracity of that Avriter; nor must 
the reader remain ignorant of the fact, that, Avith all the 
-littleness of soul by which Napoleon the Great is really 
characterised, a base insinuation was held out to our 
author, that Sir Robert Wilson, both in his Avritings 
and the humane assistance Avhich he rendered to Lava- 
lette, had been simply actuated by a desire oi pecuniary 
£ain ; — an idea too contemptible to have been formed 
by any one but the low-born adventurer of Corsica. 

Conceiving, perhaps, that the present Avas an admi- 
rable opportunity of glossing over several of his horrid 
transactions, Buonaparte next adverted to his massacre 
. of the Turkish garrison of El-Arish. “ At this time,” 
said he, “ General Kleber Avas stationed in the neigh-* 
bourhood of Damietta, and Desaix, in Upper Egypt. 
Quitting Cairo, I traversed the desert, in< order to form 
a junction Avith the former at El-Arish. The town 
was vigorously attacked, and compelled to capitulate ; 
when it appeared that many of the prisoners were na- 
tives of Nazareth, or Mount Tadmor- These were set 
at liberty, on their promising to return peaceably to 
their families*, at the same time they were 'desired to 
tell their -countrymen, that the French Avonld no longer 
consider them as enemies, unless they should find them 
in arms \mder the banners of the pacha. 

“The army now proceeded toAvards Jaffa, havang 
.previously made themselves masters of Gaza. The 
city wore a formidable aspect, and its garrison proved 
. to be very numerous. A flag of truce was sent' in, 


summoning the place to surrender; but the officer who 
carried if, had no sooner entered the gates, than the 
Turks struck off' his head, fastened it on a pole, and 
exhibited it to the French army. This horrid spectacle 
rendered the soldiers perfectly furious, and I yielded 
to their unanimous request of leading them on imme- 
diately to the attack. After an assault and resistance 
more sanguinary than I had ever previously seen, the 
place was carried by storm, and it required all my ex- 
ertions to restrain the vengeance of the troops. 

“Early the next morning, I received intelligence 
that five hundred men, Avho had recently formed a part 
of the El-Arish garrison, and Avhom I had permitted to 
depart on condition of returning to their homes, were 
recognised among the prisoners. This intelligence was 
afterAvards confirmed, and I ordered the fvc Imndred 
men to he drawn out, and shot immediately.’* 

We shall only remark here, that, from Napoleon’s 
own account, he appears to have been really guilty of 
the massacre laid to his charge ; and, as to his attempts 
to palliate the circumstances of his guilt, no one need 
be surprised Avho has any recollection of the veracity 
of his bulletins, or of the statements occasionally in- 
serted by his commands in the polluted pages of the 
Monitew'. 

After some conversation relative to ‘'the infernal 
machine,” as-the Parisians called it, which Buonaparte 
impudently ascribed to the contrivance of. the British 
ministry, he expressed ati idea, that a sensation Avhich 
he felt in his right foot might be a symptom of the 
gout; observing, that, though neither of his parents 
had been afflicted with that disorder, his uncle. Cardi- 
nal Fescb, had suffered severely from its attacks. ' On 
the surgeon of the Northumberland remarking, that he 
hardly appeared to take exercise enough for the pre- 
servation of his health, he observed, “I am aware that 
my rides are too limited; but the circumstance of 
being attended by an officer is so unpleasant to my 
feelings, that I feel necessarily obliged to shorten them. 

1 do not, howeA*er, experience any inconvenience from 
the want of exercise. It is easy to accustom oneself to 
privations; and, as a proof of this, I can tell you, that, 
though at one period of my life I Avas on horseback se- 
veral. hours every day during six years, I once passed 
eighteen months witliout.quitting my house.” 

Recurring to the circumstance of being accompanied 
by an officer, he said, “ You are well acquainted with 
this island, and must be perfectly aAvare, that, from 
either -of the hills, a sentinel could keep me constantly 
in view from the beginning to the end of my excursion. 
But, if a single soldier or officer thus stationed Avould 
not satisfy your governor, let him place a whole troop 
of dragoons as spies on my conduct, and let them cou- 
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^'tanlly Tcocp me in vim\’, only let me ride out without I One day, after Jlr. Raffles, the late governor of Java, ’ 


an offleer by my side.” 

On the arrival of a fleet from India, at St. Helena, 
the Countess of Loudon paid a visit to the governor, 
at Plantation-house ; and, for the gratification of her 
■curiosity, Buonaparte was invited to n dinner of cere- 
mony given by Sir Hudson Lowe. The a-ily Corsican, 
however, conjectured the cause of his being invited, 
and refused even to return an answer to the governor’s 
card. Our author reminded him that the strangers in 
the town anticipated the pleasure of seeing him, ns he 
passed to Sir Hudson’s house : but this piece of intelli- 
gence was received with such displeasure, that he for- 
got, for a moment, his hypocritical aflcctntion of mild- 
■ncss and courtesy; and, with the utmost petulance of 
“ tone, look, and gesture,” exclaimed, “ IVhnt ! go to ! 
■dinner, surrounded, perhaps, by a file of soldiers !” In 1 
a short time, however, he seems to have recollected that 
lie had displayed something of his genuine character; 
as, he added, in less impassioned language, “They 
certainly could not suppose that I would accept the 
invitation. The length of the way, and the unseason- 
ableness of the hour, might bo urged against it; be- 
sides, I have almost determined to keep within the 
length of my chain, rather than submit to be accom- 
panied by an officer.” 

The Countess of Loudon felt greatly disappointed at 
being obliged to leave St. Helena without seeing N.a- 
•poleon ; and this was mentioned at Longwood a few 
days after her departure. “Pray,” enquired Buona- 
parte, “ would the English have considered it indeco- 
rous, if the countess, accompanied by Lady Bertrand, 
bad visited me in this garden? Several Indies have 
been thus introduced, on their returning to England.” 
He then abruptly changed the subject, (anxious, w’c 
presume, to convey an idea of his general Icnojoledge,) 
and enquired whether our author understood physiog- 
nomy, and whether he bad ever perused Lavater’s 

work on that subject. Mr. W replied, that he had 

■seen some extracts, but had never made physiognomy 
an object of bis study. 

“Cannot you judge from the features of a man’s 
face, whether he be possessed of talents?” 

“ I can only say, that I know when a countenance 
produces an agreeable or displeasing effect upon my- 
self.” 

“ Ah ! you have discovered the secret. Have you 
remarked the fece of Sir Hudson Lowe?” I 

“ 1 have.” 

“And what is your opinion of it?” ^ ; 

To this question our author, with equal wit and gal- j 
lantry, replied, that the face of Lady Lowe was much 
•imore pleasing. 


had paid a visit to the Corsican, our author arrived at 
Longwood just ns the great man, surrounded by all his 
retinue, male and female, was preparing for an excur- 
sion.' The carriage was drawn up to the door, the 
saddle-horses by the side of if, and the nobles and 
generals standing with their hats under their arms, 
whilst a brisk g.alc was blowing the petticoats of the 
Indies about them in a very unmannerly way. Buona- 
parte no sooner saw the surgeon, however, than he 
stopped ns usual to ask a series of questions. 

“ Arc you acquainted with this governor of Java ?” 

“1 am not; nor did I ever see him till this day.” 

•“ Have you any knowledge of the island ?” 

“I know it merely from the representation of other 
persons.” 

"The climate has been represented, by the Dutch, 
ns very pestilential ; but I think it is now considered 
in a more favourable light than formerly.” 

“ I believe it is : at all events, it has not been found 
so unhealthy ns we had been led to anticipate.” 

“ Are you acquainted with the plague, and have you 
ever seen a person labouring under that disease?” 

“ I have never seen a case of that description, and 
am only acquainted with the disorder in consequence 
of what I have read.” 

“ In Egypt, the French army suffered severely by 
it, and I found it extremely difficult to support the 
spiritsof many ivho were not attacked by it; yet, dur- 
ing two years, I contrived to conceal from the troops 
what was perfectly well known to myself.” 

Our .author having remarked, that the infection might 
be conveyed by the touch, he replied, “No; it can 
only be communicated by the breath. As a proof of 
this, I visited the hospital repeatedly, and touched the 
patients, to inspire their attendants with confidence ; - 
knowing, as I did, that the disorder could only be con- 
veyed through the organs of respiration. On these oc- 
casions, I always dined and took a few glasses of ■wine 
previous to going to the hospital ; and, whilst there, 1 al- 
ways took the precaution of standing in such a pQsition, 
that the breath of the -sick person was blown from me.” 

After some more conversation of a general nature, our 
author was asked to accompany. the ex-emperor in his 
ride ; during which, Napoleon proposed several ques- 
tions relative to the comparative skill of the^French 
and English surgeons, — ‘the highest fees given to phy- 
sicians in England, — the expense of the British army 
and navy, &c. He then stated that it was, at one 
time, his intention to have divided the medical men in 
France .into 'three distinct classes ; the first of which, 
being selected from, the most eminent of their profes- 
sion, shod.d have had some honorary badge of dis- 
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tincrioii ; whilst the third class sliould have been ex- 
tremely humble, and allowed to administer none but 
the most simple medicines. 

“-According to my idea,” said he, “ a physician, like 
a general officer, should be a man possessing great 
powers of discernment and observation 5 which will 
enable him to discover the position and strength of the 
enemy: — such a practitioner will dispossess the' foe, 
without employing force, which might dilapidate the 
citadel. «Now, I conceive, that the application of the 
lancet, or the administration of mercury, if carried too 
far, cannot fail of injuring the constitution, which they 
are designed to improve.” 

Some allusion being made to the state of his own’ 
health, he observed, that, when the army of Italy suf- 1 
fered greatly from fever, in consequence of being en- i 
■camped in’ a swampy situation, he had no attack} as 
he had always sufficient exercise, and invariably ob- 
served the greatest temperance. 

On being asked if he had not once been subjectio a 
cutaneous eruption, he replied in the affirmative, and 
related the following anecdote ; > ’ 

“ Whilst commanding a battery of two guns at the 
siege of Toulon, two cannoneers wore killed by my 
side, in consequence of a discharge from one of the 
English gun-boats. I immediately seized a ramrod, 
which fell from the hand of one of tho soldiers. The 
man happening to be afflicted with the itc7i, and the 
ramrod falling roam from his hand, I received the infec- 
tion, and, in a few days, found myself completely dis- 
eased. I accordingly had recourse to bathing, which 
seemed to answer the desired end ; but, at the expira- 
tion of five years, I had a second attack of the com- 
plaint, which I suppose must have remained unde- 
stroycd in my blood. A cure, however, was speedily 
efiected, and 1 have had no recurrence of the disease 
since timt time.” 

He admitted that he was very thin, and subject to a 
troublesome cough, on his return from Egypt j but 
that Doctor Corvesart (who, it seems, received three 
thousand Napoleons for his attendance, as accoitcheur, 
at tlie birth of the Idnci of Rome) had recovered him, 
by blistering him twice on the chest. 

In tile last interview which our author had with Na- 
poleon, he felt peculiarly anxious to learn his opinion of 
that renowned warrior who has immortalized the plains 
of Waterloo, and filled the world with his heroic deeds. 
Ho therefore said, “The English nation particularly* 
wish to ascertain your opinion of the military' character 
of Lord Wellington. They conceive you would do jus- 
tice to that character, and -they arc probably inclined 
to believe tl'.at, if frankly questioned on the subject, you 
vould pronounce on eulogy of which tlie duke himself 


might he proud.” On this occasion, however, our au- 
thor had mistaJeen the man to whom he addressed him- 
self.- The beaten, dethroned, and disgraced Corsican 
possessed none of the generous feelings imputed to him. 
The name of his immortal vanquisher sealed his guilty 
lips in silence, and the question was pitifully evaded 
by an abrupt allusion to some books recently sent from 
England, 

After listening attentively to General Gourgond’s 
explanation of the emeses which led to Napoleon’s dis- 
comfiture in the memorable battle of Waterloo, and 
which was evidently designed to shew that a series of 
blunders in the imperial army, rather than the valour 
of the allies, had wrested the victory from the Corsi- 
can’s grasp, our author took his leave of Longw-ood, 
not “ without a considerable degree of sensibility;” 
wbikt JVapo/ean le Grand deigned to rise from his seat, 
and wished him a safe voyage to bis native country. 

To tlifese particulars, which collectively form, in respect 
of the conduct, habits, and conversation of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a complete epitome, and bona Jidc abridg- 
ment, of the popular “ Letters from St. Helena,” inter- 
spersed with our own occasional observations, we shall 
subjoin an extract from an authentic letter, lately re- 
ceived by a gentleman at the War-office, from his friend, 
a staff-officer at St. Helena, and dated October tho 
3d, 1816. ' 


“In some recent interviews between the governor 
and Buonaparte, the latter gave vfay to the natural vio- 
lence of his disposition, and uttered a series of the most 
unguarded and irritating expressions : indeed his in- 
vectives w'ere so furious, that- some of his retinue ob- 
served, that they had never seen him lose liis temper 
so completely even whilst he wielded the sceptre of 
France ; in fact, he appears to have subsequently re- 
gretted that he had exposed his real character by giv- 
ing the reins to his immoderate passion. I had for some 
time anticipated an explosion ; as several angry con- 
ferences had previously taken place, w'liicli I expected 
would terminate in this manner. 

“ There is very little communication with Buonaparte 
at present; and, as he has desired that no stranger may 
visit Longw’ood, unless he be admissible upon the sim- 
ple pass of General Bertrand, without a passport from 
the governor, (to which the latter will not accede,) he 
now sees no one hut the persons who corapri'.c his 
suite. Some of his attendants arc about to he sent 
awaj'; and this, no doubt, will excite fresh irritation. 

“ Buonaparte’s principal orcupntion, at present, is the 
compilation of his cnmpaigiis; at which lie is said to 
labour very assiduously. He is also engaged in draw- 
ing up a long and violent protest against the conduct 
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of tlie Britisli goverutncnt, and tbeir allies, toward him; 
and he has already caused a long letterof remonstrance 
to be addtessed to the governor. • . i 

“ He petemptorily refuses to see or even to recognise^ 
the Austrian, French, and Russian commissioners, who 
would have been equally useful in the characters with 
which they are invested, had they continued to reside 
at their respective courts. 

“ General Meade and Sir A. Campbell, from the Cape' 
of Good-Hope and the island of Mauritius, have re- 
cently touched here, on their return to England : and 
Admiral Sir P. Malcolm has left us for two ^or three 
months, to make the tour of his station, which extends 
to the -Isle of France. i 

' ♦‘We have taken possession of Frisian d’Acunha, a 
small island in these seas, and hitherto uninhabited. This 
measure has 'been adopted, to prevent the Americans 
from establishing themselves there; as they might pro- 
bably prove disagreeable neighbours, under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, as guardians of the* 
Disturber of the World. ' 

“ This morning -Lady Lowe added a male subject to 
the population of St. Helena, and,! am happy to add,' 
that both are in a very favourable way. 

“ This insipid place affords no subject of intelligence' 
sufficiently interesting to ' conipensate for the trouble of 
reading it; 'BoNEY being the only burthen of our song.” ] 


As it appears to be an established fact that Buona- 
parte has repeatedly said, “ he ought to have died on 
the day he entered Moscoiof Avhen he conceived him- 
self to have attained “the highest pinnacle of glory;” 
and as it is equally certain that, from this period, he en- 
countered that vigorous and gallant resistance which 
terminated so gloriously on the field of Waterloo, and 
which led to his transportation to St. Helena, we con- 
ceive we cannot close our account of this extraordinary 
character better than by subjoining the following linesfr 
which originally appeared in the Portsmouth Courier, 
as the production of a distinguished poet, and have 
since been copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“ Buonaparte he -would set out 

For a summer excursion to Moscow, 

The fields were green, and the sky was blue 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

, What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


“ Four hundred thousand men and more. ^ 
Heigh-ho for Moscow! 

There were marshals by the dozen, and dukes 
by the score. 

Princes a few, "and kings one or two, 
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While the fields were so green, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu I Parbleu! . i 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

t 

“ There was Junot and Augereau, - 
Heigh-ho for Moscow! 

Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 

General Rap, and Emperor Nap : - < 

Nothing would do, ’ ■ 

While the fields were so green, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

But they must be marching to Moscow.. 

“ But then the Russians they turn’d too, 

All on the road to Moscow; 

Nap had to fight his way all through — \ 

They could fight, but they could not parlez vous; 
But the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

And so he got to Moscow. 

5 

“ They made the place too hot for him. 

For they set fire to Moscow; 

To get there had cost him much ado, 

And, then no better course he knew. 

While the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

Than to march back again from Moscow. 

“ The Russians they stuck close to him 
All on the road from Moscow ; 

There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 

And all the others that end in oio; 

Rajesky and Novereskj', 

And all the others that end in eslsy; 

Schamscheff, Sonchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 

And all the others that end in eff; 

,^Wa-?iltschikoff,. Kosfomaroff, and Tchoglokoffi 
And all the others that end in off; 

Milaradovitch, and Jaladovitch, and Karatchowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 

Oscharoffsky, Kostoffsky, and Kazatichofisky, 

And all the others that end in offsky. 

I 

“ And last of all an Admiral came, 

A terrible Hun, with a terrible name, 

A name which you all must know very well 
Nobody can speak, and nobody can spell : 

And Platoff he play’d them off. 

And Markoff he mark’d them offi 
And Touchkoff he touch’d them off. 

And Kutusoff he cut them off 
And Woronzoff he worried them offi 
*4D 
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And DoclitorofF he doctor’d- them ofTj 
And Rodinoff he flogg’d them off ; 

They stuck close to him with all tlieii' might, 

They were on the left, and on the right, 

Behind and before, by day and by night; 

Nap would rather vous than fight — 

But ^arler vous no more would do, 

Morbleu! ParbleuJ 
For they remember’d Sfoscow. 

And then came on the fi-ost and snow. 

All on the road from Moscow; 

The Emperor Nap found as he went 
He was not quite omnipotent; 

And worse and worse the weather grew, 

The fields were so'ichite, and the sky so blue, 
Cacubleu ! 'Ventrebleu ! 

What a terrible journey from Moscow ! 

The deuce may take the hindmost 
All on the road from Moscow, 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight < 

To fight all day, and freeze all 'night, 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

When the fields were so white, and the sky so 
blue, ' 

Morbleu ! Parbleu ! 

He stole away — tell you true-— 

All on the road from Moscow. 


“ ’Twas as much too cold upon the road, 

As it was too hot at Moscow', 

'But there’s a place he perhaps may go to, 
Where the fire is red, and the brimstone blue ; 

Morbleu! Parbleu!' 

He’ll find it hotter than Moscow 


Having now conducted our readers to the period in 
which it may be hoped the tranquillity of Europe has 
been secured, by the annihilation of the gigantic power 
of France, — the complete emancipation of the nations 
who so long groaned beneath her iron yoke, — the de- 
cided and brilliant triumph of British constancy and 
valour, — the removal of the adventurer of Ajaccio to a 
spot w'here he may ruminate at leisure on the blasphe- 
mies and perjuries with which he has so long insulted 
Heaven, — the thousands oflives which he has wantonly 
sacrificed, — the miseries which he has inflicted on 
families, cities, and nations, — and all the melancholy 
effects of his insane ambition, — ^w e proceed, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, to the biographical department of our 
work; impressed with the gratifying conviction that 
our remaining pages will be found replete with interest, 
from the authenticity of the documents from which they 
have been compiled, the celebrity of the characters to 
whom they relate, and the fund of anecdotes whicn 
they necessarily comprise. 
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EIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


HE ancestors of this great and distinguished war- 
rior appear to have been originally of English descent, 
being settled, from time immemorial, in the county of 
Rutland, under the name of Cowley, or Colley ; and, 
in Glaislon Church, Rutlandshire, there is still a mo- 
nument in memory of Walter Colley, Esq., who was 
lord of the manor in the year 1407. 

During the reign of Henry VIIL, when several per- 
sons of high respectability were induced, by royal 
grants to emigrate to Ireland, two brothers of this 
family, Walter and Robert Cowley, removed to Kil- 
kenny, and, were presented by his majesty with the 
office of clerk of the crown in chancery during their 
respective lives. 

Each of the brothers appears to have been educated 
for the bar ; as Robert, the younger, became Master of 
the Rolls ; and W alter, ancestor of the present family, 
was appointed Solicitor-general of Ireland, in 1537 ; 
but, having surrendered that office at the expiration of 
nine years, he was subsequently nominated Surveyor- 
general. 

His eldest son, Henry, seems to have devoted him- 
self to the profession of arms; as he held a captain’s 
commission in the army, under Queen Elizabeth, from 
whom, also, in 1559, he received a warrant to execute 
.martial law in the districts of Carbury, Offaley, &c. 


In this importar4 commission he acted with such pru- 
dence, that he was soon after 'appointed a commissioner 
of Army, for the county of Kildare ; and was chosen 
representative for the borough of Thomastown, in the 
county of Kilkenny, in the parliament of the same 
year. As a reward for Lis services, he was knighted 
by Sir Henry Sidney, the lord-deputy, and appointed 
a member of the privy-council : but the strongest proof 
of his worth will appear from the following note written 

by Sidney to his successor : — 

1 

“My good lord, I had almost forgotten, by reason of 
diversity of other matter, to recommend unto you, 
amongst other of my friends, Sir Henry Cowley, a 
knight of mine own making; who, whilst he u’as 
young, and the ability and strength of his body served, 
was valiant, fortunate, and a faithful servant; and 
having, by my appointment, tlie charge of the King's 
County, kept the country in good order and obedience. 
He is as good a borderer as I ever met with. I left 
him at my coming thence a counsellor, and esteemed 
him for his experience and judgment, which were 
abundantly sufficient for the situation he was called 
unto. He was a sincere friend to me; so ,I doufat not ^ 
but your lordship shall find, u hen you have occasion 
to employ him.” . 
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mental practice, by wliicli he soon obtained the esteem 
of all his brothcr-oflicers; for he applied Inmsclf sedu- 
lously to the best authors on juilitary subjects, thus 
forming a basis for future professional fame ; and, hav- 
ing his own ratik and connections to trust to for promo- 
tion, he preserved throughout a gentlemanlike and 
truly becoming mode of conduct. i > • 

His next gradation was a lieutenancy, which he re- 
ceived on the 23d of January, 178S: but, in the en- 
suing year, he exchanged the infantry for the cavalry 
service, and, on the 25th of. June, received a comtuis- 
sion as lieutenant, in the twelfth light dragoons. Here 
he continued till 1791, when, on thu 30th of June, he 
obtained the rank of captain in the fifty-eighth, or Eut- 
landshire regiment. In 1792, he again entered the e.n- 
valrjvana served as captain in the eigbfeenth light dra- 
goons, his commission being dated the Slst of October; 
but, on the 30lh of April, 1793, he received a commis- 
sion as major in the thirty-third regiment; and, on thc- 
30th of September, in the same year, purchased a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in it, and has continued ever since at- 
tached to the infantry. 

The year 1794, may be regarded as the commence- 
ment of that career, •which has entwined the brousof 
our hero with unfading laurels, and has excited the 
everlasting admiration and gratitude of the Eritish na- 
tion. In the “arly part of tlvat year, Lord ]\Ioira com- 
manded the expedition to Britnnny, which, it was sup- 
posed, would present a rallying point for the royalists, 
and assist in the accomplishment of the great object for 
which all Europe was then united in one confederacy. 
Before any decisive operations could be undertaken, 
however, the disastrous issue of the campaign in the 
Netherlands, where the Duke of York commanded, 
rendered it necessary that Lord Moira should proceed 
as rapidly as possible, to effect a junction Avith the 
troops of his royal highness. This he succeeded in ac- 
complishing, though opposed by many adverse circum- 
stances, and debarked his troops at Ostend. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Wellesley Avas AAitli his regiment in this 
expedition. At the moment Avhen Lord Moira arrived 
at Ostend, the army' of the Duke of York Avas in a 
most critical situation, principally arising from the lan- 
guid co-operation of the people. Pichegru and Mo- 
reau commanded the republican armies of France, 
those armies Avhich, animated by a frenzied zeal for 
liberty, unclothed, unpaid, unfed, and undisciplined, 
successively defeated all the veteran troops of the allied 
poAvers of Europe. Sluys Avas speedily taken, and the 
English were repulsed at Boctel, Avhile Crevecour, and 
Bois-le-DUc, Avere compelled to surrender. The Duke 
of York, after sustaining a signal defeat at Pufflech, 
retired behind the Wahl ; and the enemy, 'flushed with 
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WELLINGTON. 

success, began to consider ohe victory only as the pre- 
lude to another. 

“ The events of this campaign,” says an able writer, 
“ must have aflbrded Lieutenant-colonel Wellesley many 
opportunities of trying bis speculative opinions upon 
military tactics, by tJie test of experience. It was 
marked Avitli difficulty, danger, and defeat; but tbe 
example of tbe noble earl, under Avliom be served, 
taught Iiim Iioav to oppose the first Avith sagacity, to 
meet the second Avith fortitude, and to sustain the last 
Avith dignity. They Avere calamities indeed, but inse- 
parable from a small force and inadequate means.” ' 

During the Avliole of tbe disastrous retreat of the 
troops from Holland, Licnlenant-colonel Wellesley, at 
the head of tliiec battalion'-, covered all the movements 
of Ibe army, and displayed so inucli coolness and skill, 
as excited the greatest admiration among all the officers 
Avho Avitnessed his conduct. His name, hoAvever, did 
not find its AA’ny into the official accounts, probably be- 
cause there Avas loo much of misfortune to disclose to 
expatiate much upon the vigour or promptitude Avith 
which that misfortune might have been alleviated. 

On the .arrival of the troops in England, the greater 
part of them Avere ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for an immediate expedition to the West-Indies. 
Accordingly, Colonel Wellesley embarked on board 
the fleet commanded by Admiral Christian ; but the 
heavy equinoctial gales Avhich prevailed during the au- 
tumn of 1795, having repeatedly baffled every attempt 
to sail for the destined station, tbe original plan Avas 
altered, and the thirty-third regiment Avns ordered to 
Ireland to recruit, where they remained till their co- 
lonel Avns again called into active service. 

In consequence bf the appointment of his brother, 
the Earl of Mornington, (uoav Blarquis of Wellesley,) 
to the important station of governor-general of India, 
Colonel Wellesley accompanied him Avith his regiment, 
and they arrived at Kedgeree, at the mouth of the 
Ganges, on the 17lh of May, 1798, Avhen the earl pro- 
ceeded for Calcutta, and assumed the administration of 
his arduous office. ' - 

A Avar having, at this time, broke out with Spain, an 
attack on their settlements in the Pliilippine Islands Avas 
resolved on, and a considerable force was embarked for 
that service, in which the subject of our memoir Avoiild 
have enjoyed an high command ; but the intrigues of 
the French with the native princes of India, obliged the 
governor-general to change his plans, and to reserve his 
troops for the defence of the British possessions. 

, NotAvithstanding the amicable protestations of Tippoo 
Sultan, it Avas Avell knoAvn that the loss ofUhe Coira- 
batoor country and other districts, and even of many 
of the hill-forts in the Mysore, had produced but little 
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effect on InV mind, and that, in reality, he feared no- 
thing whilst he remained in possession of his capital ; 
the Earl of Mornington, therefore, resolved to adopt 
decisive measures : and the reduction of Seringapatam 
-was the object which first engaged his attention. 

The Madras army, under Lieutenant-general Harris, 
was assembled at Vellore, in the Carnatic ; but, from 
the delay Avbich occurred in providing the necessary 
equipments, it was not in a condition to begin its march' 
till the llth of February, 1799. The contingent of 
the Nizam, amounting to about six thousand of the 
Company’s troops, under J^he command of Colonel Ro- 
berts, and subsidized by his highness, together with 
the same number of the native infantry, marched from 
Hyderabad, under the command of Meer Allum Ba- 
hauder, and had arrived at Chittoor, even before Ge- 
neral Harris was ready to quit Vellore. 

In order to give the utmost respectability to the Ni- 
zam’s force, the commander-in-chief^ not only strenffth- 
ened it with some of the Company’s battalions, but 
appointed' the thirty-third regiment to join it, giving 
the command of the British troops thus serving to Co- 
lonel Wellesley. 

Our hero had thus under his command the whole of 
the Nizam’s detachment, forming the reserve of the 
army, and comprising his own regiment, the eleventh, 
part of the second and fourth, two battalions of the 
first Bengal regiment, two brigades of artillery, the 
Nizam’s infantry commanded by Captain Malcolm, aud I 
the cavalry of the same prince commanded by Meer 
Allum, a native officer. Together with these, he had 
a distinct staff ; and the cavalry alone amounted to six 
thousand men : the whole army under General Harris 
consisting of thirty-six thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
nine men, all well equipped, amply supplied, and ad- 
mirably disciplined. 

Lieutenant-general Hjarris, the commander-in-chief, 
having resolved to advance to Seringapatam, by the 
route of Talgautporam and Cankanelii, the march com- 
menced at break of day, on the 10th of March, 1799. 
The cavalry were in advance, the baggage on the right, 
and Colonel Wellesley’s detachment, which had march- 
ed by the left, advanced in a parallel line, at some dis- 
tance on the right flank of the army. 

The enemy were no sooner apprised of this move- 
ment, than parties of their cavalry appeared in all di- 
rections, burning the forage, and destroying the vil- 
lages; and some of them had the audacity to attack 
Colonel Wellesley’s rear-guard, consisting of a com- 
pany of Sepoys. Of these twenty were killed upon 
the spot, and thirty-six wounded ; but, in consequence 
of the prompt measures adopted by the colonel, the 
assailants were soon and cfiectually repulsed. ! 


After a fatiguing march through a country abound- 
ing with jungles and defiles, intelligence was received 
that Tippoo’s army had advanced to Allagoor, a village 
near Sultan-pettah ; and, on the 28tb, the left wing and 
the cavalry having encamped close to a pass about 
seven miles from Cankanelii, the right were advanced 
to Arravully, and Colonel Wellesley’s division took up 
a position at some distance in the rear. 

After securing several important passes, the right 
wing of the cavalry marched from Achil, on the 23d, 
and encamped at Sultan-pettah ; the left wing and the 
battering train proceeding to Achil, while Colonel Wel- 
lesley marched with his detachment from Cankanelii, 
and encamped in front of the village of Allagoor, from 
which the Sultan’s army had retired. Early on the 
[ morning of the day, as the colonel aud his advance 
I approached Sultan-pettah, a cloud of dust to the west- 
ward evidently denoted that the army of Tippoo was 
then in motion, aud it afterwards appeared that it had 
just quitted its position on the western bank of the 
Maddoor river, and had encamped at Mallavelly. 

The right wing, the cavalry, Colonel Wellesley’s de; 
tachment, continued their march till the 25th, when 
they baited, and were joined by the left wiiig and the 
battering train. On the 26th, the whole advanced in 
compact order, and encamped five miles to the east- 
ward of Mallavelly, on an open ground, which could 
be easily seen from the adjacent heights. Some ad- 
vanced parties of the enemy’s forces, with some ele- 
phants, soon appeared upon a distant ridge, as if re- 
connoitring the British encampment; and, in the even- 
ing, fourteen or fifteen guns were seen in motion; 
which circumstances seemed to intimate that the sultan 
was preparing for an attack. 

The next morning, at day-break. Colonel Wellesle 3 ’’s 
division was ordered to move parallel to the left, but at 
some distance, so as to cover the baggage, atid to be 
ready to act as circumstances might require ; whilst the 
main body of the army marched from its left flank on 
the road leading to Mallavelly. The advance of the 
whole was commanded by Major-general Floyd, having 
under him all the picquets, together with five regiments , 
of cavalry. He approached within a mile of Malfa- 
velly, but was there obliged to halt; as a numerous 
body of the enemy’s cavalry w.as discovered on the 
right flank, whilst the heights beyond that place were 
covered by their infantry. 

Having reconnoitred his position, he perceived some 
guns moving towards the right of the enemy s line, as 
if with the design of occupying a ridge which enfi- 
liided the low ground on the eastern flank of the vil- 
lage. ilc imme'diately conrludcd that these guns were 
intended to open upon the troops whilst passing tide 
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ground; and, having communicated his suspicions to 
the commander-in-chief, measures were immediately 
adopted, in order to frustrate this plan, by an immediate 
attack. 

Colonel Wellesley was directed to attack the right 
flank of the enemy with his division, whilst the pic- 
quels, under Colonel Sherbrooke, supported by the 
right wing of the main body, under Major-general 
Brydges, ^vere to penetrate through Mallavelly, towards 
the centre of the enemy’s line : and Major-general Pop- 
ham, with the left wing and the rear-guard, was to re- 
main at the fort-end of the village, in order to protect 
the battering-train and baggage ; the five regiments of 
cavalry being formed on the left of the road, with or- 
ders to support the attack of Colonel Wellesley. 

The colonel no sooner put his force in motion, than 
the sultan ordered his guns to be drawn off to a ridge 
beyond that which they at first occupied. Here the 
main body of the enemy’s infantry was drawn up, but 
at such a distance, that it was at first supposed they 
intended to retire : and at this period General Harris, 
who had led the picquets and the right wing in person, 
arrived at the fort of Mallavelly, whilst Lieutenant- 
colonel Bichardson, having advanced to reconnoitre 
the ground on the western side of the fort, waited for 
instructions. 

From the enemy remaining at so great a distance, 
the general conceived that he did not intend to ad- 
vance ; he, therefore, gtive orders for a ne'w encamp- 
ment ; but the ground was scarcely marked out for this 
purpose, when thirteen or fourteen guns opened from 
different parts of the enemy’s line, and, though at a 
distance of two thousand yards, did some execution. 
Colonel Sherbrooke immediately pushed forward with 
the picquets, to a village in front of the left of the 
sultan’s army, whence he soon 'drove a party of their 
cavalry and rocket-men. This position was of such im- 
portance, that a body of the enemy’s cavalry soon be- 
gan to. hover on the right flapk ; but they were kept in 
check by Colonel Cotton, with the twenty-fifth dragoons, 
who still maintained their position. The picquets were 
the most advanced part of the army, and had been 
judiciously posted by Colonel Sherbrooke with their 
right. to the village; but they were now so severely 
annoyed by the cannonade and rockets, that the fifth, 
first, and third brigades, were ordered to advance and 
form upon the left. 

Colonel Wellesley, supported by Major-general Floyd, 
with the three remaining regiments of cavalry, now 
advanced en echellonoi battalions; and the whole line 
thus moving steadily, sufficient time was given for the 
whole to act in concert; the enemy’s cannonade being 
answered by as many of the field-pieces, as could be 


brought up, the action soon became general along the 
whole front. 

At this juncture, a desperate attempt was made by 
Tippoo, who moved forward a column of two thousand 
men, in excellent order, towards the thirty-third regi- 
ment ; but this gallant corps, reserving its fire, received 
that of the enemy at the distance of sixty yards ; and, 
continuing to advance, the column gave way, and were 
thrown into confusion, which soon terminated in a ae- 
neral rout, in consequence of the appearance and furi- 
ous charge of General Floyd at this critical moment. 

The enemy’s first line were now forced to retire, with 
the whole of their guns, to the next height, where their 
second line was formed ; and from this they also thought 
proper to withdraw ; finding it impossible to withstand 
the determined valour and steadiness of the British 
troops. 

• On the 5th of April, the British army took up a po- 
sition opposite the west face of the fort of Seringapa- 
taro, at the distance of only three thousand five hun- 
dred yards, the left being to the river Cauvery, whilst 
Colonel Wellesley was encamped, with his division, to 
the right. 

In front of the camp were several rocky eminences 
and ruined villages, besides an aqueduct, which, pass- 
ing from the left of the camp, takes there an easterly 
direction, till it approaches within one thousand seven 
hundred yards of the fort, where it turns off to the 
right to a large grove oF cocoa-trees and bamboos, 
called the Sultan-pettah Tope. These positions afforded 
shelter for the enemy’s infantry and rocket-men within 
so short a distance of the camp, that many of the rockets 
thrown from these places fell among the tents. 

With a view to remove this annoyance. Colonel Wei- , 
lesley received orders to have the thirty-third regiment, 
and the second Bengal regiment, in readiness at sun- 
set, on the 5th of April ; whilst Colonel Shaw, with 
the twelfth, and two battalions of Sepoys with their 
guns, received similar orders : the former being des- 
tined to scour the Sultan-pettah Tope, whilst the latter 
was to attack the posts at the aqueduct. When these 
detachments advanced, which they did at the same in- 
stant, the ohscurity of the night proved unfavourable 
to their operations. Colonel Wellesley had no sooner 
entered the Tope than he was assailed on every side by 
a hot fire of musketry and rockets, which circumstance, 
added to the darkness of the night, the uncertainty of 
the enemy’s force, and the badness of the ground, ob- 
liged him to confine his operations to the mere object 
of making a diversion, whilst Colonel Shaw was en- 
abled to seize upon a ruined village within forty yards 
of the aqueduct, so as to secure his troops from the fire 
of the enemy 
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The next morning, the commander-in-chief (perceiv- cheers, called ont| “ Success to Lieutenant Graham ” 
ing that the possession of the Tope was absolutely ne- alluding to his obtaining a commission if he survived, 
cessary, not only for the support of Colonel Shaw’s He then rejoined his party, and remounted with them 
post, but also for the security of the camp against the with the colours in his hand. Upon reachino- the ram- 
anhoyance of rockets) made a disposition to drive in part, he struck the colour-staff in it, exclaimincr, “I’H 
the whole of the enemy’s out-posts, extending from the shew them the British flag!” but, at that moment, be 
Canuery to the Tope, and ordered that three distinct was shot through the head. ' , ^ 

attacks should be made at the same time, under cover The British colours were no sooner displayed, than 
of some guns brought forward for that purpose. This the breach’ was crowded with men, who, being now 
plan proved successful ; and the British army not only collected in sufficient force to enter upon the rampart, 
drove the enemy from all his posts, but secured to hied off to the right and left, according to General 
themselves a strong-connected line of posts, extending Baird’s instructions. 

from the river to the Tope, a distance of nearly two On this occasion, Lieutenant-colonel Dunlop received 
miles, and forming, by means of the aqueduct, a com- a wound, dn a personal contest with one of Tippoo’s ' 
plete line of contravallation, at a suitable distance both sirdars, who assailed him with his scymeter, about half 
from the camp and from the line of attack. way up the breach, making a desperate cut at the co- 

As the enemy still retained possession of some parts lonel, which the latter was so fortunate as to parry, 
of au entrenchment, at the distance of two hundred uud instantly returned with a cut that laid his adver- 
and thirty yards from the approaches, it was found ne- sary’s breast open : ' the sirdar, although mortally 
cessary, in order to facilitate the operations of the siege, wounded, made another blow at Colonel Dunlop, wdiich 
that they should be dislodged from it, to secure the struck him across the wrist of the right hand, and nearly 
working-parties from the effects of musketry. ‘ cut it through. The sirdar then instantly reeled back, 

The attacks, for this purpose, were under the direc- und fell on the breach, where he was bayonetted by the 
tion of Colonel Wellesley, who commanded in the soldiers as they' passed. Colonel Dunlop still nent'on 
trench'es, with such precision and gallantry, that his at the headtof his men until he ascended to the top of 
troops stormed the entrenchment with great spirit, the breach, where he fell from the loss of blood, and 
threw the enemy into confusion, and succeeded in esta- was carried off to the rear by some soldiers, 
blishing the posts, which were secured as effectually It seems that the sultan, according to his usual cus- 
as possible from further annoyance. tom, went out early in the morning to one of the outer 

The siege continued with great obstinacy and cou- ramparts, whence he could obseive what was passing 
rage on both sides till the 3d of May, when the breach on both sides. He remained there till about noon, when 
being considered practicable, the troops destined for he took his usual repast. At this time he seems to have 
the assault were stationed in the trenches, before day- had no idea of ah immediate atWek, even though in- 
break. Our hero was directed to take the command of formed that the British lines nere unusually cron-ded 
the reserve in the advanced works, in order to act as with Em opeans; But merely sent orders to MeerGoffaf, 
circumstances might require ; his own regiment, form- a favourite officer, to keep a strict guard. He was in- 
ing part of the left column, under Lieutenant-colonel formed a few minutes afterwards, that Meer Goffar was 
Dunlop, which was to attack the northern rampart. killed by a cannon-shot. " Well, said^ he, “ Meer 

The arrangements being completed, about half-past Goflar %vas never afraid of death. At this time, how- 
one in the afternoon, General Baird stepped out of the 'ever, he was evidently agitated, ordered the troops near 
trench, drew his sword, aqd exhorted his men to follow him under arms, and desired his servants to load their 
him, and to prove themselves worthy the name of Bri- carbines ; and, hastening along the ramparts towards 
tish soldiers. The columns, destined for the attack, the breacli, he met a number of his troops retreating 
immediately rushed from the trenches, and entered the before the van of the assailants, who, he now firsUper- 
bed of the river, under cover of the fire from the bat- ceived, had ascended the walls. Here he cxeited him- 
teries; but, being discovered by the enemy, they were s'elf to rally the fugitives, encouraging (hem both by 
immediately assailed by a discharge of rockets and his voice and example, and repeatedly fired on the Bri- 
musketry. tish troops himself. 

The Forlorn Hope was led on by a-serjeant of the At this juncture, the front of the European flank 
light company of the Bombay European regiment, companies approached the spot u here the sultan stood: 
named Graham, who volunteered his services on the be now found himself almost deserted, and was oblioed 
occasion. lie ran forward to examine the breach ; to retire to the traverses of the north rampart^. These 
and mounting it, pulled off his hat, and, witli three I ho defended, one after another, with The bravest of his 
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troops; and, OMistcd by (be enfilading fire from (he 
inner walls, obliged tho nKsnilantls to halt in their ad- 
vance, until the twelfth regiment, crossing the inner 
ditch, took him in fiank. Yet oven then, whilst any 
of his soldiers remained with him, he fought resolutely, 
until he approached the passage lending across the 
ditch to the gate of the inner fort. Here he complain- 
ed of weakness in one of his legs, in which he had re- 
ceived a wound in his youth ; and, ordering his horse 
to be brought, he mounted ; but, seeing the Europeans 
still advancing on both the ramparts, he hastened to 
the gate, followed b}’ his palanquin, and a number of 
officers, soldiers, and attendants. Here, as he was 
crossing the gate, he received a inuskct-hall in his 
right side, a little below the breast; he, however, still 
pressed on, until he was stopped about half-way through 
the arch of the gateway, by the fire of the twelfth 
light infantry from within, when he received a second 
ball close to the other. His horse, being also wounded, 
now sunk under him; and his (urban fell to the ground. 
Many of his people fell at the same time, on every 
side, by discharges of musketry, both from u itliin and 
■without the gate. The sultan was immediately raised 
by some , of his adherents, and placed upon his palan- 
quin, under the arch, and on one side'of the gateway, 
■^Therc he reclined some minutes, faint and exhausted, 
till some Europeans entered the gateway. A servant 
who survived stated, (hat one of the soldiers sci7.cd his 
sword-belt, which was very rich, and attempted to pull 
it off; that the sultan immediately made a cut at the 
soldier with his sword, which he still grasped, and 
wounded him above the knee; on which the European 
put his piece to his slioiddcr, and shot Tippoo through 
the temple, %vhcn he instantly expired. About three 
hundred men were killed under this gateway, besides 
great numbers wounded, so that it soon hecniuc impas- 
sable, except over the bodies of the dead and dying. 

During the contest, Major Allan Iiad gone to the 
sultan’s palace with a flag of truce, in order to con- 
vince the sons of Tippoo, of the folly of resistance. 
All of them were alarmed at the proposal of submitting, 
and were particularly reluctant lo sufier the gates to be 
opened, except on the authority of their father, to whom 
they desired to send. At length, however, Major Allan, 
having promised that lie would post a guard of their 
own Sepoys within, and a party of Europeans on the 
outside; and having given them' the strongest assur- 
ances that no person should be allowed lo enter the pa- 
lace, except by his authority, and that he would return 
and remain with them until the arrival of General Baird, 
he convinced them of the necessity of compliance. 

On opening the gate, the major found General Baird 
and several officers, with a large body of troops. He 
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nccordingly returned into the palace, for the purpose 
of bringing the princes to (he general : and, after much 
reluctance on their part, permitted him and Colonel 
Close to condnet them to tho gate. 

The indignation of General Baird was at this moment 
excited, by a report that the sultan had inhumanly 
murdered all (he Europeans who had fallen into his 
hands during tho siege; and this feeling was, no doubt, 
heightened by a recollection of his own suflerings, 
during more than three years confinement in that very 
place. He was sensibly aflcclcd, however, by the 
sight of the princes; and his gallantry, in the assault, 
was not more conspicuous, than the humanity which he 
displayed on this occasion. He received the sons of 
Tippoo with every mark of respect, assuring them that 
no violence or insidt should be ofierod to them, and he 
gave them in charge to Lieutenant-colonel Agnew and 
Captain Marriott, by whom they were conducted to 
head-quarters in tho camp, escorted by tho light com- 
pany of Colonel Wellesley’s regiment, the thirty-third ; 
whilst, as they passed, tho troops were ordered to pay 
them the compliment of presenting arms. 

General Baird now resolved to search the most re- 
tired parts of the palace, in hopes of finding the sultan. 
He nccordingly ordered tho light company of the se- 
venty-fourth regiment, followed by others, to enter the 
palace-yard; and, having disarmed Tippoo’s troops 
search was immediately made through the various 
apartments. The hxlkdar, or commanding officer of 
the palace, being entreated, if ho had any regard for 
his own life, or that of the sultan, to inform tho British 
where he was concealed, he laid liis hand upon the hilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, and protested that the sultan 
was not in the palace, but (hat he had been wounded 
during the assault, and lay in, n gateway in the north 
face of the fort, whither he offered to condnet the party; 
saying, that, jf he were found to have deceived them, 
the general might inflict on him whatever punishment 
he thought proper. On hearing (his report, General 
Baird proceeded lo the gateway, which was covered 
with the slain. The number of the dead, and the 
darkness of the place, rendered it difficult to distin- 
guish one corpse from another, and the scene was alto- 
gether shocking; but, aware of the great importance 
of positively ascertaining the death of Tippoo, the bo- 
dies were ordered to be dragged out, and the killedar 
and the other two persons with him were desired to 
examine them one after another. This, however, ap- 
peared endless ; and, as it was now becoming dark, a 
light was procured, and Major Allan accompanie'd the 
killedar into the gateway. During the search, they 
discovered a wounded person laying under the sultan’s 
palanquin : this man was afterwards ascertained to be 
, MF 
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RnjnU Cawn, one of Tippoo’s most confulential ser- 
vants. He had attended liis sovereign during the whole 
of the day; and, on being made acquainted vvith the 
object of the search, immediately pointed out the spot 
where his master had fallen. The body, being brought 
out, was soon recognised as that of the sultan, and 
was conveyed in a palanquin to the palace. 

When Tippoo Sultan was first brought from under 
the gateway, his eyes were open, and the body was so 
warm, that Colonel Wellesley, who was on the spot, 
doubted whether he were not alive; but, on feeling 
bis pulse and heart, it appeared that the vital spark 
was completely extinct. Ilis features had undergone 
no distortion, and the whole countenance was serene 
and composed. Ilis Rword-hcll, tnrhan, and jacket, 
were gone; but the body was recognised by the eu- 
nuchs and other servants of his family^ and an officer, 
with the permission of General Baird, tore off from Ids 
right arm the talisman, which contained an amulet of a 
brittle metallic substance, and some manuscripts in 
Arabic and Persian characters, sewed up in pieces of 
flowered silk. 

At the time of his death, Tippoo was about fifty-two 
years of age. His constitution was greatly impaired, 
and he was subject to some disorders, the frequent re- 
currence of which kept him under a constant course of 
medicine. He was about five feet eiarht inches Iiijrh, 
and rather inclined to corpulence, although, in his 
youth, he was remarkably thin; his face was round, 
and his large full eyes gave a peculiar animation to his 
countenance: he wore whiskers, but no beard ; was very 
active, and sometimes took very long walks. He bad 
eleven children: but only two of these, ahoy and girl, 
were born in wedlock. 

Ho w'as naturally passionate, revengeful, and cmel ; 
but his feelings and designs were frequently concealed 
under the most hypocritical language. He professed 
himself a Jfaib, or precursor of one of the twelve pro- 
phets whom the Mahometans believe arc yet to appear; 
and, under this pretence, he persecuted all other casts, 
forcing numbers of Indians to adopt the creed of the 
impostor of Mecca. In the war of 1790, in particular, 
wlien he had ravaged the country of the Nairs, on the 
Malabar coast, it was computed that upwards of twenty 
tliousand persons had suffered under his persecutions, 
in the short space of four months. The men who re- 
fused to submit to the initiatory rite of his religion, 
were hanged on the trees surrounding the villages ; 
and the women of the noblest cast in India, on refusing 
to adopt the Mahometan custom of covering their 
bosoms, which they considered as a badge of slavery, 
bad their breasts cut off, and were exposed to many 
other indignities. ' \ 


Alter the conclusion of the first war with England, 
his wealth appears to liave been immense; for, "in an 
inventory which he caused to he taken of his effects, 
ho was stated to possess seven hundred elephants, six 
thousand camels, eleven thousand liorses, four hundred 
thousand bullocks nnd cows, one hundred thousand 
buffaloes, six hundred thousand sheep, three hundred 
thousand firelocks, three hundred thousand matchlocks, 
two hundred thousand swords and daggers, and two 
thousand guns of different calibres. 

His ihouglils were constantly occupied by war and 
military preparations : ami he has frequently asserted, 
that he would rather live two days like a ti^er, than 
two hundred years like a sheep; and, on this principle, 
he adopted the figure of the royal tiger, as the emblem 
of bis state. 

His revengeful disposition will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his memorandums ; 

• “ The means I have adopted to keep in remembrance 
the misforMines I experienced six years ago, (alluding to 
the war will) Lord Cornwallis,) from the malice of my 
enemies, arc to discontinue sleeping in a cotton bed, 
and to make use of a cloth one : when I am victorious, 
I shall resume the bed of cotton.” 

Every respect was shown to the remains of the falkn 
sultan ; and the preparations for his funeral were super- 
intended by the principal Canzee of Seringapatam, in 
order that tbe ceremony might be performed with as 
much pomp ns circumstances would admit of. Indeed, 
Colonel -Wellesley, who was now' appointed command- 
ant, ordered four flank-companies of Europeans to at- 
tend, and directed l])al minute-guns should be fired 
during the ceremony. 

Colonel Wellesley was no sooner appointed to tbe 
permanent command of Seringapatam, than he imme- 
diately adopted means to prevent every kind of excess. 
Public notice was given,.that any persons detected in 
the act of pillaging the bouses, or molesting the inha- 
bitants, would be liable to capital punishment-; and 
four men were actually executed for plundering. -.Tbese 
examples, and the activity of the colonel, who went 
personally to the bouses of all the principal inbabitapfs 
to establish safeguards, soon restored tbe most perfect 
tranquillity. The inhabitants who bad fled on the night 
of the storm, returned and resumed their usual occu- 
pations ; and, in a few days, the bazaars were stored 
with all kinds of merchandise and provisions, and tbe 
principal streets were so crowded as to be almost im- 
passable. ' ' 

' 1 Our hero was next appointed one of the commissioners 
for the final regulation and establishment of the new, 
conquest; and the first- duty which devolved to him, 
in consequence of this appointment was the removal 
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of the fumilic‘5 of Ilydcr Ali and Tippno Sulinn from 
Scrin^apatam to the Carnatic. Tlii': ticlicalc but indi*;- 
pensablc oflicc, fell to hi": lot as commandant ; and 
thongliho inijrhf, no doubt, havr listened to the suc^trcs- 
lions of the otlier members of the commission ; yet it 
is jjcncrally ncknoulcdged, that, to his pnidcntial pre- 
cautions and humanity, throughout tlic whole of this 
arduous task, is to be ascribed the facility with uhich 
it was accomplished. 

The covcrnor-gcncrhl, in his instructions relative to 
this delicate business, observed, that it could not be 
entrusted to any person more likely to combine every 
office of humanity, oith the prudential precatitions re- 
quired, than Colonel IVcIieslcy; and he therefore com- 
mitted to his discretion, activity, and hnmanitj% tlie 
whole arrangement; sid)ject, houever, to such sugges- 
tions as might bo oflered by the other commissioners. 
He added, that Colonel M’ellesley, in his name, would 
give the most unequivocal assurances of protection and 
indulgence to o\ery part of the sultan’s family; and 
that be was persuaded that the bumanity of General 
Harris uoubl induce bim to exert every efibrt to miti- 
gate all the rigorous parts of this revolution, -uhich a 
due regard to British interest, and (he welfare of the 
natives themselves, rendered indispenpable. 

A report having been circulated, that a considerable 
quantity of jcu els were concealed in the seraglio, ap- 
plication uas made to Colonel Wellesley for permission 
to search, which he readily granted; having previously 
ordered the females to be removed from the apartmentB 
which it was intended to examine. The search, how- 
ever, terminated in disappointment ; and it was subse- 
quently ascertained that the sultan never entrusted bis 
women with the .care of his jewels, or even of tlieir 
own. 

On this examination it appeared, that there were six 
hundred and fifty women within the seraglio and the 
palace, including some of the wives and other ladies 
of the late Hyder Ali’s family. 

This business soon became the theme of conversation 
and animadversion ; and, on its reaching the ears of 
the governor-general, he immediately wTote to the 
commissioners, stating his regret, that the apartments 
of the women had been disturbed. He acknowledged 
that, in the heat and confusion of an assault, such ex- 
cesses might have been unavoidable; but he lamented 
that this circumstance should have occurred long after 
the contest had subsided, and whoa the whole place 
had submitted to the victorious troops. He then ob- 
served, that if any personal ornaments, or other valua- 
ble articles, had been taken from the women, he trust- 
ed that the commander-in-chief would vindicate the 
humanity of the British character, by adopting the 


.most prompt measures to obtain a full restitution of 
such propert}'. After this observation, he hinted that 
it was superfluous to express his anxious expectation, 
that the utmost degree of care should bo taken to se- 
cure the personal property of the princes and of (he 
females, wlien the period of their removal should 
.arrive. 

To this despatch the commissioners replied ; assur- 
ing the governor-general, that, before the Zrnnna, or 
women’s apartment, was searched for treasure, sepa- 
r.ate apartments neic prepared for the ladies, and that 
every precaution had been taken to secure thetn from 
the ]>ossibility of bring exposed to any inconvenience. 

The jewels ultimately found were said to be worth 
ten lacks of rupees; which (as Major Rcnnell has ob- 
served, that one lack of rnpeas may be calculated as 
equal to ten thousand ponmls sterling) is equal to one 
I hundred thousand- pounds. The captors also found a 
quantity of muslins, shawls, rich cloths, and various 
kinds of merchandise, suflicient to load five hundred 
camels. 

The sultan’s throne, being too unwieldy to be re- 
moved entire, was broken up; it was a hoicdar, or sort 
of arm-chair, upon a tiger, covered with sheet-gold; the 
ascent to it was by steps of silver, gilt, having silver 
nails, and other fastenings, The canopy was extremely 
superb, and decorated nith a co^itly fringe of fine 
pearls. The eyes and teeth of the tiger v ere of glass. 
It was valued at sixty thousand pagodas, or twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. The sheet-gold alone 
was estimated at forty thonsand pagodas. The hoU’dar 
nas completely covered with Arabic sentences, chiefly 
from the Koran, raised and polished in the most beau- 
tiful manner. 

The top of the canopy was ornamented with a golden 
figure of a bird, covered over with precious stones; its 
beak consisted of a large emerald ; its eyes were car- 
buncles ; (he breast was covered with diamonds ; and 
the wings, which were expanded, ns if in the act of 
hovering, were completely lined with diamonds; the 
back was also enriched with large jeu’els, well and 
fancifully disposed ; the tail, which resembled that of a 
j peacock, was studded in a simdar manner; and the 
whole was so arranged as to imitate the plumage. 

Several tigers were found in th6 palace-yard; but 
.these were all ordered to be destroyed, to prevent acci- 
‘dents. 

The greatest part of-the treasure, found upon this oc- 
casion, had been plundered from the unhappy Mysore 
family, and many inferior llajahs. It is neH known, 
indeed^ that Tippoo never hesitated as to the mea7is by 
‘which he might accumulate wealth. Every article in 
the palace was regularly arranged and labelled ; and. 
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the sultan always passed the greatest part of his leisure' | Upon this view of the subject, Lord Mornin^on de- 
time in reviewing this splendid assemblage of riches. dared, that he should have wished to have restored the 
it is worthy of observation, that the public despatches throne to the sons of Tippoo, securing at the same time 
to or from the different presidencies with Lord Corn- a munificent provision for the ancient family of My- 
wallis, and such other public or private letters as had sore, if such a measure could have been adopted^ 
been intercepted by Tippoo during the preceding war, without exposing the Mysore to the perpetual danger 
were all found carefully packed up in the palace : and, of internal commotions, and of foreign war; ftnd also 
what is more singular, not more than three or four of without endangering the stability of the mutual interests 
the letters had been opened, the seals of all the others j of England and her Indian allies, 
remaining unbroken. Here were also found the records These objects were evidently of the first importance ; 
of Tippoo’s government, and the whole of his cor- for there was every reason to believe that the favourite 
respondence with the French. 1 and unremitting object of Tippoo’s hopes and exer- 

In one of his despatches to that people, he told them j lions, for many years, had been the annihilation of the 
that 'he acknowledged the sublimity of their conslitu- British power in India; and that he bad prosecuted 
tion ; and, as a proof of his sincerity, he proposed to this favourite object with all the ardour of passionate 
their nation a perpetual treaty of alliance and fraternity, resentment and vindictive hatred, as well as with the 
founded on the republican principles of sincerity and steadiness of state policy. It was, therefore, natural 
good faith ; and he cdncluded by exclaiming—" Happy to conclude, that his heir must have been educated in 
moment! the time is come, when I can deposit in the 1 the same principles, prejudices, and passions ; and that 
bosoms of my friends the hatred which I bear against j he would never be l)rought to consider himself in any 
those oppressors of the human race. If you will assist j other than a degraded state, if placed on the throne by 
me, in a short time not an Englishman shall remain in j British favour, and limited by British control. Nay, 
India ! you have the power and the means of effecting if, it was highly probable that the descendant of Ilyder 
by your free negroes. With these new citizens, (much Ali, and Tippoo Sultan, animated by the spirit and 
dreaded by the English,) joined to your troops of the example of his ancestors, and accustomed to the pro- 
line, we will purge India of those villains! The springs! spect of independent sovereignty, and the splendor of 
which I have touched, have put all India in motion, j military glory, would embrace the first opportunity of 
and my friends are ready to fall upon the English.” J attempting the recovery of that powerful empire, which, 
In the further prosecution of this research, the Euro- j for so many years, had rendered his family the scourge 
peans found Tippoo’s only brother, Kerim Salieb, con- I of the Carnatic, and the terror of almost the whole of 
fined in a dungeon, and heavily loaded with chains. 1 Southern India. 

In this horrid condition he had languished for many On the other hand, it was considered, that the resto- 
years, from an unfounded jealousy which the tyrant I ration of the descendants of the ancient Rajahs of ■ 
had conceived of him. j Mysore was likely to be attended with the best conse- 

It was now necessary to determine in wbat bands j quences ; for the indignities which that unhappy family 
the future government of the Mysore should be placed; j had suffered, particularly during the tyrannical reign 
and, as the Earl of Mornington feelingly expressed him- [ of Tippoo Sultan, and the state of degradation to which 
self, in one of his public despatches, the claims of hu- j they had been reduced, would naturally excite a senti- 
manity, on both sides, rendered the decision a pain- j ment of grateful attachment to that power which should 
ful and ungracious task. There was, in fact, no other I not only deliver them from oppression, but raise them 
alternative than to depose the dynasty which was found j to a slate of considerable affluence and distinction. It 
upon the throne, or to confirm the Mahometan usurpa- j was also an important consideration, that an intercourse 
tion, and, with it, the perpetual exclusion of the legi- j of friendship and mutual kindness had always subsisted 
timate Hindoo sovereigns of those countries. It was J between that family and the British government; and 
also a matter of serious reflection, that the usurpation, j that at no period of adversity had they ever formed 
although not sanctioned by remote antiquity, bad yet the slightest connection with the enemy, 
subsisted for so long a time, that the hopes of the I Independent of these arguments, however, every moral 
Hindoo family were nearly extinguished, and they bad j consideration, and every sentiment of generosity and hu- 
bccoinc accustomed to the humility of llieir fortune ; j nianity, pleaded for the restoration of the ancient family. 

whilst the sons of Tippoo, born in a slate of splendor, I Their high birth, the antiquity of their legitimate title, 
and educated with the most exalted expectations of! and their long sufferings, rendered them peculiar ob- 
Rorcrcio nty, would be proportionably sensible of the j jecLs of compassion and respect ; nor could it be doubt- 
sudden change of their condition.' led tbat their government would be both more lenient 
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fiiul n^rocablc tlian that of tlio Mahometan usurpers,' 
to tlic litas'^ of the inhahitanffi of the- country, who con- 
sisted almost entirely of Hindoos. The governor- 
gcncral, iheroforc, announced his determination ef set- 
ting aside the heir of Tippno S-allan, in favour of the 
descendant of the llajahs of lilysorc. 

llnvino: adopted this resolution, Lord Mornington 
issued a commission, appointing Colonel M'ollcsiey, 
General Harris, the Honcurahle Henry ellcsley, and 
Lieutenant-colonels Kirkpatrick anil Close, cominis- 
sioners for the adjustment of the nll'airsof the I\ly.sore; 
and the first step taken hy them rv.as to make jirorision 
for the surviving ofiicers and chiefs of the late sultan, 
and for the families of those who had (idlen during the 
campaign. This measure was proiluetivc of the most 
salutary eftect, in lnmquilli7.ing the minds of the prin- 
cipal JIussulmen remaining in r^Iysore, and in placing 
the gendrosity of the British govorninent in a conspi- 
cuous point of view. 

Tlic next important duty which devolved on our hero 
was that of removing the families of Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan from Scringapatatn to the Carnatic, 
where the fortress of Vellore was fitted up for (heir re- 
ception, with every accommodation suitable to their 
former Tank. 

Previously to the departure, of the princes from .‘'C- 
riugnpatam, Colonel Wellesley, and the other cominis- 
Eioners, cautiously abstained from any intercourse with 
the family of the Rajah of Mysore; but, as soon as the 
four oldest sons of Tippoo had loft that capital, onr 
hero paid a visit to the young Rajah, whom he found, 
with others of his' persecuted family, in a stale of in- 
digence and liumiliation which excited the strongest 
emotions of compassion. The particulars of this visit 
were detailed by the commissioners in a despatch to the 
governor-general, in which they state, that, hav-ing 
signified, through a confidential friend of the family, 
the general outlines of the plan intcmled for their re- 
storation,' a written answer was returned hy the grand- 
"motlicr and .aunt of the Rnjali, then only a child of 
five years old, in which they expressed the most lively 
gratitude, in consequence of the pleasing prospects 
before them. “ Forty years,”’ say they, “ have elapsed 
since our government ceased. Now j-ouhave favoured 
our boy with -the government of this conniry, and no- 
minated Pu'rncali to be his minister, we shall, Avhile 
the sun and moon continue, commit uo ofi’euce against 
your government. "We shall, at all times, consider 
ourselves as under your protection and orders; your 
having established us must ever he fresh in the memory 
of onr posterity from one generation to another. vOur 
offspring can never forget an attachment to your go- 
vernment, on whose support we-shiUl depend.” 

25, 


Upon tlic receipt of tjiis letter, Colonel M'ellcslcj’, 
and three of the other commissioners, signified their 
intention of paying their respects to the family; and 
accordingly went to their residence in the evening, ac- 
companied by a Hindoo, named Pitrncali, who acted 
ns their interpreter. The male part of the family re- 
ceived them with every token of respect and joy ; the 
rnmi, or quccn-mothcr, expressed, in the most eloquent 
and energetic terms, the sense which she entertained 
of Brilisii generosity, which had thus rescued her fa- 
mily from the lowest abyss of misery, and restored it 
to that station from which it had been precipitated by a 
cruel usurper. She dwelt particularly on the pcrsccu-; 
lion to which she and her family had been exposed froln 
the unfeeling disposition of the late Tippoo Sultan; 
but added, that tbc gcaevosity of the Easl-lndia Com- 
pany, having restored the ancient rights of her house 
in the person of her grandson, had opened to hern pros- 
p(^cl of ])nssing the residue of her days in pence. 

This venerable lady, whoso name ans Letcliima 
Amnuy, was the second wife of the Rajah, who was de- 
posed by Hyder Ali, Tlic maternal aunt of the young 
Rajali was Deanj Amany, the second wife of Chiaum 
Raigc, his father, who had married eight wives, the 
young chief’s mother and this lady being sisters. 

Tlic Rajah, who, ns we have already observed, wns 
only about five years of ago, betrayed some symptoms 
of alarm on the first arrival of the commissioners. 
These, however, soon subsided ; and, during' the sub- 
sequent ceremony of his inauguration, his conduct was 
equally decorous, and consistent with the dignify' to 
which he was now elevated. 

■ It was next resolved to remove the scat of govern- 
ment from Scringnpatam, to the ancient town of My- 
sore, as the most eligible situation : and our hero, as- 
si.sted by the other commissioners, had the gratification 
of placing the youiig Rajali upon the throne of his an- 
cestors. 

Oa this occasion, every attention was paid to the 
prejudices of the native inhabitants; and the Brahmans 
were permitted to select the month which they consi- 
dered most auspicious for the removal of their sove- 
reign to Mysore, where suitable preparations w6re 
made for bis accommodation, whilst General Harris, 
attended by bis suite, and a body of European cavalry, 
arrived lliere, in order to preside on the occasion. ' 

On the 30th of June, Colonel Wellesley, -and the 
other commissioners, accompanied' by the' Nizam’s' ge- 
neral and his' son, preceded by the twelfth regiment of 
foot, went to the'Rajali’s residence, where the ceremony 
of inauguration was performed before an immense ebn- 
coin-se of spectators, whose countenances beamed with 
the most lively satisfaction. " • • 
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the coancifs of (lie Peisliwah ; and, at ibis period, that 
innucnco liad been completely acquired by Scindiali, 
the inos! formidable potentate in northern Hindustan. 
Tliat prince maintained this pre*eminence by his exten- 
sive and populous dominions, by a"po\verful militarj- 
establishment, formed and disciplined on the European 
system, and commanded by French officers, and by the 
circumstance of his holding in possession the person of 
(he Mogul emperor, Shah Ailum, together with the 
cities of Delhi and Agra, tlic ancient seats of the lilogul 
sovereignty and greatness. Hence, as a feudatory of 
the Mahratta empire, (he measures of his policy were 
recommended by the .supreme aiilhorit^’^ of the Pcish- 
wah, while, as a prince of Hindustan, they were ratified 
by the ex|)rc.ss saiiciinn of the Slogul emperor, who.se 
name still received, from the prejudices of his Moham- 
medan subjects, .somefiiiug of that homage which they 
had formerly paid to his power. 

“ Tiie concurrence oT .Scindiali in Tippoo’s scheme, 
was the more easily obtained, hocause it flaitered his 
hojie that Ilolkar, his principal rival in the Mahratta 
empire, might, from his warlike and predatory dispo.si- 
tion, ho led to engage in a general contest against the 
English dominions, and (Iwis separate himself from the 
politics of the Pcishwalfs court. 

“ The dissolution of the triple alliance formed by 
Lord Cornwallis, liy tlic unprovoked and suildon irrup- 
tion of the j\I<thrattns into the Nizam’s diininions, under 
the authority of the Peisliwah, proved, that the peace 
of India, and the relalive situation ofii.s dinerciil statc.s, 
could not he preserved on the principles of (hat treaty; 
that the power of the Nizam could mi longer exist 
without permanent foreign protcclidn; niid that it 
would inevitably lie subverted by (lie Mahfnttas, unless 
the British governinent interfered, in the most cncrtnal 
niaiim r, to prevent it. A'--, therefore, (lie peace of 
India, and the ennsequont safetj- of come of the British 
provinces, in a certain degree, deiiemlrd on the lilahrat- 
l.as being prevented from annexing ibe Nizam's ilomi- 
nions to tl'.eir n«n overgrown empire; and as it was 
evident, from tlie great disparity in the relative strength 
of theso power-s combined with the known views and 
disjuKiiions of tlie Mnhratlns as well as with their sub- 
M’ljuent coadtiel, tbat nolbing eonid bare deterred 
tlo'in from the execution of their project, but a British 
Jniliiary force, pernianeiifly st.ntimu'd in the Nizam’s 
routurv. (he poliev of u treaty of defetisivi! subsidiary 
idliaufi- nod protection a ilb tfiat prince, appears to 
i!'<Vf bi'ctt Mri< i!v adapted to (he nature of Lord Wel- 
1, ;:(n,.ruTnc ni, and to the circumstances in which 

if ^Y..s ph',-, d. 

ft !':i . rdrc.a'ly bfcu (it).<ned, tfril th.e tuitborily of 
the Pei“!iv, ah .!s coinplt l»-1\ timliT tie’ riv.'l iliflnenrr 


of Scindiali and Holkar, who aimed at the pro.sccution 
of (heir own anihitions views under the ostensible 
sanction of the constituted head of the Mahratta eni- 
.pire. The influence of Scindiali, however, predomi- 
nated, and Holkar had recourse to arms, defeated the 
united forces of Scindiali and the Peisliwah, look pos. 
session of the capital of the latter, and finally elevated 
a creature of Iiis own to the high office and dignitie.s of 
Peisliwah. The deposed Peisliwah, meanwhile, fled 
to the British territories for protection, being conveyed 
in an English ship from one of his own jiorts to (he 
strong fortress of Severn Droog, on the const of Jla- 
labar. 

“French intrigue and French interference were ex- 
erted to a great extent in .all these transactions. The 
favourite object of establishing a domiiiioii within the 
Indian peninsula was cherished by France, and (he 
disturbed sl.ale of the Mahraltas seemed to afford a de- 
sirable opportimily for accomplishing that object. A 
considerable force, therefore, under the comniaml of 
Monsieur Perron, a native Frenchman, hut tr.aincd up, 
from his youth, in Asiatic courts, was introduced into 
the Mahrattas, and placed at the disposal of Scindiali, 
The policy of introducing French officers into the ar- 
mies of the native states, with a view to influence (heir 
councils, and to instigate lliom ng-ainsl the English, 
was originally hegim by (he ancient government of 
France, and nms cncoumged by (ho.«c -slatos for the 
purpose of improving tlicir military discipline, skill, 
.aiid efliriency. The French esiablislimeiit, in (he ser- 
vrceof .Scindiali, was originally formed in 1781, by De 
Boigne, to vvliose iiiilitnry enterprise and sl:ill that 
prince was indebted for a con.sidcrable part of hi.s do- 
minions. Asdic reward of hisemifienl services, Srin- 
iliali granted' him a jaedad, wbirb is an nssigimimt of 
(lie revomics of certain districts in the provinns he 
lull! enmpiered, for the .support of his army; Ingi’dier 
witli :i j'mhcer, Avhirli is an assignment of tin* reveinics 
of a disirict, during- life, for hi« personal use. In nddi- 
liun to the great power ilerived from these grants, he 
had die soh: 'command of the eoaqiiered provinces of 
Delhi, Agni, and part of (he Dii.ah; so that he not only 
held in ciiarge the capital of the i\l''gn! empire, hut 
the person of the iinfortunafe emperor. His army was 
ralh-d (he ' Imperial army.’ ami liiiiwelf a servant and 
subject of the emperor. When he wmit to I'limpe, hs 
die heginningof 17.'H, die n holeof his pouer and .an* 
dioiitv w.ns transferred to Moiisii'iir I’errnn, who was 
no Ic'-s indcfadgnbli’ than his prt d* rr «vor, in opposin;', 
ns far as be emild, (he British asCemlmry ii, India. 

“It is remarkatde, that, at dm time v. hin dm ricie- 
riom, smrressfs nf Holkar « n'.ihled him to e‘.p<d th'- 
IVishw.ah from hi>'- eaplt.'il, nrit only he, hilt .“sciisdith 
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also, as well as llic Pcislnvah himself, were actually so- 
llcitinij the interference of the British government. 
TJio case was a critical one for the governor-general to 
determine, whether to strengthen the bonds of alliance 
between the British government and the Peishwah, and 
thus plunge into hostilities ^^ith the feudatory chief- 
tains, or, by endeavouring to conciliate them, create 
new alliances, a hose permanency could be lelied on. 
Tlie latter course, perhaps, misht, under some circum- 
stances, have been the nisest; but, on the other hand, 
it was so obviously our policy to prevent the auiliority 
of the Peishwah from being usurped by either of the 
rival chiefs, and this triple appeal from the contending 
parties aflbrded so favourable an opportunity for renew- 
ing our alliance with the Peishwah, on n basis calculated 
to render it solid and lasting, that it would have been 
unwise to risk such positive benefits for the contingent 
biicccsb of any negotiations with Scindiah orllolkar.” 

It was now determined to resort to warlike measures, 
to restrain the power of the hostile clr.cfs, to re-csta- 
hlibh the Peishwah, and to restore tranquillity through- 
out the north of India ; and an army was accordingly 
assembled at Hurryhur, on the iiorth-wdst frontier of 
the ^lysorc, under the command of Lieutenant-general 
Stewart, amounting to three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-one European and native cavnliy, three hundred 
and ninety artillery, two thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five European infantry, including the thirty-third, 
and one thousand two hundred and twelve native in- 
fantry, together with forty field-pieces, besides small 
guns and a battering train. On the 27th of February, 
1803, General Stewart was ordered to adopt the neces- 
sary measures for the march of the British troops in the 
Mahratta territory, and to detach such a force ns ho 
thought sufficient for that purpose. 

In a memoir, drawn up by the Marquis of Wellesley 
on this occasion, it was slated, that the command of 
this advanced detachment necessarily required the 
united exertion of considerable military talent, and of 
great political experience and discretion. No one, how- 
ever, appeared so fit to assume it as our hero, who had 
now attained the lank of major-general. And this 
was not only the opinion of the governor-general, but 
that of Lord Clive, (then governor of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and within whose government the army was 
formed,) who expressed his conviction that “ the «xten- 
sive local knowledge of General Wellesley, and his 
personal influence among the Mahratta chieftains, ob- 
tained by bis conduct in the command of the Mysore, 
and his victories over Dhoondiah, as well as his military 
skill, peculiarly qualified him to carry on the future 
important operations in a manner best calculated to 
ensure the ends of government.” 

26. 


Instructions to this effect were accordingly given by 
Lord Clive to Lieutenant-general Stcw'ait; atul a delncli- 
incnt of nine thousand seven liinulred and seven inf.in- 
tiy, from the main army, with ahont two thousand five 
hundred of the Bnjah of Blysorc’s cavalry, were placed 
under the command of Genet al Wellesley, for the pur- 
pose of advancing into tlic Mahratta territory. Tin's 
force consisted of one European, nnd three native, regi- 
ments of cavalry ; w ith two regiments of European, and 
six battaliolis of jmlivc infaiitr}'. 

On the 3d of Marcli, onr hero advanced from IIui ry- 
liiir, .and nine days aftet wards arrived at the Tumbiulra 
river, which he then crossed. In the whole line of 
his march through the Mahratta territory, the British 
troops wore received ns friends, and many of the chief- 
tains joined him with their forces, and accompanied 
liim to Poonah. Among the principal ctiuses of this suc- 
cess, the activity, skill, and conciliation, of the general 
were conspicuous; ashy these ho anticipated difficulties 
that were inevitable, nnd removed those that were sus- 
ceptible of removal. All excess, on the part of the 
troops, was rigidly prohibited, and, if committed, ex- 
cmplnrily punished ; — a proceeding which necessarily 
excited confidence in the tninds of the natives. 

Poonah, the capital of the western Mahrattas, was 
menaced with devasintion by Amrut Bao, (an officer 
of Ilolkar’s army,) upon the approach of the British 
army to its relief. Ilolknr Iiimself was at Cliandore, 
about one hundred and thirty miles to the north-east 
of Poonah, and Ilao was left in the latter city with 
about one thousand five hundred men. To save this 
place from the cdlnmity with which it was threatened, 
became an important, but, at the same time, a difficult 
object, because there was reason to apprcliend that any 
means adopted for its safety would, in fact, hasten its 
destruction. One only course presented itself, which 
was to ndvnnce with the British army to within the 
distance of a forced march, and then, by the sudden 
appearance of the British cavalry and the Mahratta 
troops before the city, to take Amrut Rao by surprise. 
This plan was accordingly adopted by General Wel- 
lesley, and executed with such rapidity and effect, that 
it was crowned with complete success. Amrut Rao, 
alarmed and disconcerted by the unexpected appearance 
of BO large a force, abandoned the place before he had 
time to perpetrate his meditated vengeance on it, whilst 
General Wellesley and his gallant few (for only a small 
portion of the whole army had advanced) were welcomed 
by tbe inhabitants as thtir friends and deliverers. 

The Peishwah's capital being thus rescued from 
usurpation, by the able operations of General Welles- 
ley, tbe Peishwah himself returned to it on the 13th 
of May, under an escort from Bombay, commanded 

•4H 
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By Colonel Murray, and resumed his seat upon the 
musnud with the customary ceremonies. 

Scindiah was now in arms, with the ostensihle view of 
opposing Holkar; but his sincerity was justly doubted 
by the gorernor-general, who suspected that a secret 
alliance existed between those chiefs and the Rajah of 
Bcrar. It became necessaiy, therefore, to unite the 
control of all political affairs in the Deccan, connected 
with the negotiations then going on, and with the move- 
ments of the army, under a distinct local authority, 
subject indeed to the governor-general in council, but 
possessing ample power to conclude, upon the spot, 
such arrangements as might become necessary, either 
for the final settlement of peace, or for the active pro- 
secution of the war. It was likewise obvious, that those 
powers ought to be held by the commanding officers 
•of the troops; and, therefore, according to the state- 
ment of the governor-general himself, he determined 
to vest them in Major-general Wellesley, whose influ- 
ence among the Mahratta chiefs, and intimate knorv- 
ledge of his sentiments, concerning the British interests 
in the Mahratta empire, eminently qualifled him for 
discharging the arduous trust in a way most beneficial 
to the public welfare. 

Invested with these powers, and authorised to ob- 
tain the desired object, either by force or negotiation, 
as circumstances might suggest, General Wellesley ad- 
dressed a letter, on the 18th of July, to the British rc- 
nident, desiring him to stale boll) to Scindiiili and llic 
BemrRnjab, llie anxious desire of the English govern- 
ment for peace; nt the same time observing, that the only 
proof wliieli could be accepted, of their amicable pro- 
fessions, would be the immcdinlc disbanding of their 
armies, and their return from the Nizam’s frontier to 
ihcir own capital. If these terms were not complied 
with, Scindiah Mas to he informed that the resident 
had orders to quit his camp immediately. 

After sercrnl attempts to elude the conditions of this 
proposal, the two chieftains sent an answer, on the 31st 
of July, which xvas couched in tenas oillicr of consum- 
mate insolence, or unparalleled ignorance. They pn>- 
ftssed their willingness 'to retire from ihcir position, 
provided General Wellesley would .also rcinrn with his 
army to its usual stations; adding, that, on the same 
day tlie British troops rc.aclict! Bombay, Madras, and 
Seringapatam, (the relative distances of Mliirb places 
differed from one thousand and forty-nine to three 
hundred nnd twenty-one miles,) the Mahratta eonfede- 
rates would encamp their united forces at llnorliampoor, 
n city belonging to 8ri))dia!!, and not more than fifiy 
jttile-s distant fn>m the Nizam’s frontier, Tl)is absurd 
].r('p(«nl seas of eoatse rejected, as were several Others, 
wjrrh evidently «[>rnr-g (V<)m mere artjrice. 


As it appeared that nothing could be accomplished 
by negotiation, it was now resolved to resort to the 
most vigorous hostility. The army opposed to General 
Wellesley, under the immediate command of the Scin- 
diah and the Rajah of Berar, amounted to about thirty- 
eight thousand cavalry, ten thousand five hundred rc 
giilar infatitry, five hundred mafch-lock men, five 
hundred rocket-men, and one hundred pieces of ord- 
nance. And, in addition to these forces, Scindiah had 
an advanced party of a few thousand horse, dispersed 
through the surrounding hills. The artillery was served 
by French officers. 

A heavy fall of rain, which lasted three days, pre- 
vented the imnicdinte advance of the Briti«h troops. 
On the 7th of August, lioM cvcr, it subsided ; and the 
troops proceeded on the folloiving da}’, Mlirii General 
Wellesley despatched a messenger to the KcIInlidar of 
Amednagur, (about thirty miles distant from Poonnh,) 
requiring him to surrender his fort. When lie himself 
arrived in the vicinity of the Pettnh, (or town protected 
by the fortress,) he oft'ered protection to the iuhnht- 
lants ; but as this Mas refused, he resolved to storm (be 
Pottali,' Mhich Mas accordingly done, iu three separate, 
but simultaneous attacks, under the respective com- 
mands of Lioulenant-colonel Ilarne.ss, Lieutcnnnt-colo- 
I nel Wallace, nml Captain Vtsry.. 
i The Mall, surrounding the Pettnii, Mas very lofty, 
and defended by tou’crs, bnt' it bad no ramparts ; so 
that M-lien the troops bad aserntlcd by llieir scaling- 
ladders, no footing presented itself upon M bieh they 
could easily follow up ilitir advantages. Nolwilhsland- 
ing this impediment, lion ever, they soon made them* 
selves masters of the place, lliougli the garrison, which 
consisted partly of Arabs, fought with desperate va- 
lour. 

Having so far eslahlishcd his troops by the snecess. 
ful assault on the Pettah, General ^rdlesfey imtnedi- 
ntely began to reconnoitre the ground in tiie viritiityof 
the fort; and nn ndvantngeoiis position m:is discovered 
and taken possession of, on the Hth, by a dclaehinent 
nnder Colonel Wailaec. In the roexse of the night, a 
battery of four guns was erected, to take o(l‘ ilie de- 
fences on the side where it Mas intended to innke the 
prinripa! atinek. 

7'hc next morning, nt lirenk of ilny, this battery was 
opened, nnd continued to pour in stirb on efli'ctive fire, 
that the Kellabdar proposed a tempornry ^tfsprosion «f 
its operations, to nfford lime for CT^pitoleiing. (bsirfn! 
Wrlleslev, aware of the fraiitlubot esprdi'*nl’i Mhich 
the AsJnfics are ever reedy to adopt for tlis nccontplt-ff- 
ment tif a ilcvired end. replied, lb’s! the fuiog.^lieidd 
not cease iitibl hr had cillicr taken tl-.e fmt l.y tifnie. of 
that it was sitrrouUred to h'mr ll-.Migh l.e j.rofrr«e.! 
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Iii«: m'ningncs':, in the nienn time, (6 rcreivc any pro- 
posals wlitcli might safely torniinnte tlic attack. There 
arns no alternative, left, therefore, hut to fight or yield; 
and the former being hopcles<;, the latter hccamc inevi- 
table. Accordingly, on the morning of the 11th, two 
vakeel*!, or commissioners, came to the general, and 
proposed a surrender, upon condition of being allowed 
to depart with the garrison, and to have private pro- 
perty secured. Tlicse terms were willingly acceded to; 
but notwithstanding this virtual arrangement, the firing 
was continued till the very moment that hostages ar- 
rived in tlie Ilritish camp, as a. security for the full per- 
formance of the stipnlatioiis. On the 12tli, the KcIIali- 
dar marched out of the fort, with a garrison of one 
thousand four liundrod men, and the British troops 
took iiiiiiiediatc pnssi ssioii of it. The gctiernl tlien pro- 
ceeded to take charge of all the districts dependent 
upon it, uhicli were com]iutod to yield an aiimial reve- 
nue of six hundred and fifty thousand rupees. These 
districts were placed under the provisional stipcrinteiid- 
ance of a British officer. 

The loss of the British, after the 8tji, was compara- 
tively triflintr, owing to the spirit with which the attacks 
on that day verc carried on; and their cont|uest was an 
object of srreai iniportaiice from the advantageous situ- 
ation of Atncdiiagur, on the frontiers of the Niram’s ter- 
ritory, not only covering Poonah, but serving as an im- 
portant point of support to all the future operations in 
the northern district. It was, in fact, considered ns one 
of the strongest forts in the country; and the gctieml 
himself said, in his public despatches, that, with the ex- 
ception of Vellore, in the Carnatic, it w.as the strongest 
country fort he had seen, and was in excellent repair, 
except that part exposed to the fire of the British ar- 
tillery. The whole number of the assailants killed 
were eighteen Europeans and twelve natives; and 
sixty-one Europeans and fifty natives were wounded. 

The coolness of the Europeans in the attack will ap- 
pear from the fact, that though the attack under Cap- 
tain Vesey succeeded without difficulty, yet the scaling- 
ladders of the parly’ on the left, under Liciitcnant- 
coloncl Ilariiesc, being placed against a part of tlic wall 
which, ns it has been noticed, bad no ramparts, the 
. troops ‘were fired upon from (bo inside of the town ns 
soon as* they reached the top of the ladders, without 
the possibility of descending into (be town to dislodge 
the enemy; upon which Lieutenant-colonel Harness, 
finding that be could not obtain a secure footing on 
the uall, very coolly drew off liis party, and entered 
the town at another point. In the mean time the centre 
attack> under Lieutenant-colonel Wallace, had moved 
on and placed the l.iddcis against a bastion, wliicb they 
carried with great facility. The enemy made some re- 


sistance in the slrcots, imd n party of Arabs aptually 
charged (he grenadiers of the seventy-eighth, but they 
were instantly repulsed, mid put to flight; which ira- 
mediately led to the evacuation of the town by the rest 
of the troops, who by (bat time had snflered severely, 

No sooner had our hero stationed n garrison in Amed- 
iiagnr, sufficient for its protection, than he crossed the 
river Godaveri with his whole army, on the 24th of Au- 
gust; and, having nrrived nt Ariingabad on the 29tb, 
ho received intelligence that .Scindiah and the Bajah of 
Bcrnr had entered the territories of the Nizam, by the 
Ajuntco Ghant, with n large body of cavalry. They 
had actually passed between Colonel Stevenson’s corps, 
which had moved to the eastward, towards the Bndow- 
Icy Ghniit, mid Ariingabad, and had proceeded ns far 
.as Jnlnapour, n small fort, the capital of a district of 
the .sniiic iiniiie, about forty niile.s en.st of (hat city; 
but no sooner did they bear of the nrrivnl of the British 
troops, than they moved to the soiith-cnst, with the re- 
ported intention of crossing the Godaveri, and marching 
upon Hydrabnd, (ho metropolis of the Nizam’s forri- 
lory. In consequence of this movement, General Wel- 
lesley immediately marched to the left bank of tlie Go- 
dnveri, nnd proceeded, by that route, to the eastward; 
n line of march which eflectually interposed his army 
between Ilydrnbad nnd that of (he enemy. Thus dis- 
appointed by tlic celerity and .skill of (he general’s 
movements, they retraced tlieir steps, and proceeded 
to (he northward of Jnlnapour. Colonel .Stevenson, in 
tlie mean while, returned from (he eastward, nnd on 
the 2d of September attacked .and carried 'the fort of 
Jnlnnpour. 

The rapidity of General Wellesley’s movements 
completely preserved the territories of the Nizam from 
any predatory incursion; and the confederate chiefs, 
finding that their usual mode of desultory warfare was 
not attended with its customary success, resolved to 
carry on tlicir operations in a different manner. Ac- 
cordingly they crossed over to the iiortlnvard, towards- 
the Ajunted Pass, where they were reinforced by a de- 
tncliinent of regular infantry, commanded by Messrs. 
Polilman nnd Dupont, consisting of sixteen battalions, 
with a iiiiincrous and well-equipped train of artillery. 
The whole of this force was collected in the vicinity of 
Bokerdum and Jnffierahad. 

As it does not fall within the province of this work to 
describe the co-operatingmovements of General Lakes 
army in the northern parts of India, or those of the 
small Bombay force which was employed against Baro- 
acli, we must pass over many exploits honourable to the 
British name, in order to fix' the reader’s attention upon 
that exalted character whose biography it is our ex- 
clusive object to sketch with fidelity. 
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On the 21st of September, the t\YO corps' of General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson effected a junction 
near Budnapour, when it was judged expedient to ad- 
vance in separate bodies, and attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. The sedulous anxiety with which 
the confederate chiefs had hitherto"^ avoided every en- 
deavour, on the part of the Europeans, to bring them 
to action, and the evident impolicy of -protracting a 
harassing warfare to a longer period, left no other 
choice to General Wellesley, who was anxious to close 
the campaign, than to adopt the course he finally de- 
termined upon. 

On his arrival at Naulnia, on the 23d, our hero re- 
ceived intelligence that Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar had moved off their cavalry in the morning, and 
that the infantry, though still encamped, were about to 
follow. He accordingly resolved to march at once to 
the attack ; — a determination, to use the words of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, “ dictated both by prudence and 
courage.” Delay would have permitted the enemy to 
retreat during the night, and thus have extended, to a 
more remote period, the opportunity of deciding- the 
conflict ; or, on the other hand, it might have exposed 
the British general to more difiiculties, by enabling 
Scindiah to ascertain the precise position of his bag- 
gage, stores, &c., which are necessarily very consider- 
able in an Indian' army. 

Pursuant to their leader’s orders, the British army 
moved on immediately, and found the enemy posted 
between and along the course of the rivers Kaitna and 
Juah, towards their junction. Their line extended east 
and west along the north side of the Kaitna, the banks 
of which are high and rocky, _ and impassable for guns, 
except at places close to the villages. The enemy’s 
right, consisting entirely of cavalry, was posted in the 
vicinity of Bokerdum, and extended to their line of 
infantry, which was encamped, in a manner somewhat 
resembling a European entrenched camp, near the for- 
tified village of Assye. The numerical force of the 
respective armies was widely different; as the troops of 
the confederates amounted, altogether, to about forty 
thousand men, while those of General Wellesley did 
not exceed five thousand, and of these not more 
than two thousand were Europeans. The skill of his 
arrangements, and the valour of his men, therefore, 
were all that he had to counterbalance this inequality. 
These, -however, proved sufficient. Colonel Stevenson, 
with the troops of the Nizam, had not arrived, though 
he was hourly expected. 

Having forded a river, which flowed nearly in front 
of the enemy’s position. General Wellesley drew up his 
infantry in two lines, with the British cavalry behind 
them, as a thind line in reserve. His design was to 


attack the right oi* the Mahrattas, it being his grand 
object to avoid their artillery, which was on the left, 
and to turn their right; knowing that, if.be defeated the 
infantry, the guns must necessarily follow. 'His orders, 
however, were either misconceived or disobeyed. The 
officer commanding the picquets, which were on the 
right of the first line, moved upon the enemy’s left ; 
This immediately made a gap in the , first line. The 
seventy-fourth, which was on the right of the second 
line, naturally followed the picquets, and General Wel- 
lesley was consequently obliged to bring the whole of 
his force into one line. The result was as he had anti- 
cipated. The'right of his line was exposed to the fire 
of upwards of one hundred pieces of artillery, and was 
nearly destroyed. Nothing, however, could surpass 
the promptitude and skill with which his operations 
were conducted, when he found himself obliged to 
alter, instantaneously, -the whole plan of attack. 

A circumstance now occurred, which, when- the infe- 
riority of the English army, in point of numbers, is 
considered, might have excited alarm and dismay in 
any commander .who did not possess the firmest reli- ‘ 
ance upon the resources of his own genius. It was 
discovered that the artillery, of which there was but 
little, could not be brought into use, while the nume- 
rous cannon of the enemy, served by French officers 
and engineers, were placed so as to do the greatest 
execution. General Wellesley, however, with his cha- 
racteristic perception of the precise course to be adopted 
in any exigency,- immediately ordered his troops to 
abandon the guns, and come to close combat. He took 
his own station of peril and command, at the head of 
1 the whole line, and having placed Colonel Maxwell, 
i with the cavalry, so as to cover his right, (being secure 
on his left from the nature of the ground, and the 
position of the enemy,) he advanced to battle. 

The Malirattas were at first astonished and dismayed 
at the firmness of the dauntless band that opposed it- 
self to their hosts: but, after a very few minutes, they 
rallied from their consternation, and their tremendous • 
cannon opened a most destructive fire upon the assail- 
ants.^ English courage, however, led on by such a 
general as Wellesley, was not to be intimidated. The 
gallant soldiers had recourse to the bayonet, and soon , 
compelled the first line to give way; and though they 
rallied again, as if struck by a sense of shame that 
such an inferior force should subdue them, they again ' 
gave way, and fell back upon their second line, which 
was posted on the river Juah. 

In the mean time, the Mahratfa cavalry, who' covered 
the adjacent hills in numerous cohorts, made a furious 
attack on the seventy-fourth, being a part of that force 
which General Wellesley had posted on Lis right, to 
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secure hk renr nud flanlc*:. Tiik attack, however, was iunc(y-cig:lil pieces of cannon, seven standards, llicir 
rcccivoii witli tniilnuntctl rirniness, and the cuvnlrj", led cainp-cqnii)nge, n large quantit}' of military stores and 
on hy Cidoiit'l Maxwell, ni‘!liing to the nscistance oflhe animnnition, and one thousand two Initidrcd dead on 
si'veniv-finnih. follow* d the Mnhnitta horse up the the field of battle. 

hills, and routed them with immense slaughter. MV cannot close tin's account belter than in the words 

The sermid line of the enemy yet remained unbroken, of the IMarqiiis of Wellesley, who observed that, “ during 
and an atinek nas now directed against it. This line the nhole of this severe and brilliant action, the eon- 
had been thrown into some confusion by the incorpo- duct of IMujor-Gener.al M’cllcsley united a degree of 
nation of the first with if, which fled before the fierce ability, pnidcne.e, and dauntless spirit, seldom equalled, 
assault of the llrilish bayonets. The cavalry under and never surpassed. It is, indeed, impossible to bo- 
Colonel Maxwell, and the infantry, headed by General stow any cominendation superior to the skill, mngna- 
M'cllesley, nindi* a furious charge upon them nil at niinity, jiromptitiidc, .atid judgment, which he displayed 
once, and thry inimcdiaiidy fled in nil directions-. The on this memorable occasion; nor can any instance be 
British, ilei nting the victory complete, now followed nddneed from the annals of our military glory, of more 
the fugitives with nil the ardor of conquest: but this exemplary order, firmness, discipline, and alacrity, than 
impetc.osiiv had nearly proved fatal; ntid the discretion was manifested by the Ilritish troops, in every stage of 
ofGcnerid Wellesley, and the inirepidbravery of Colonel flu's ardnoiis contest, lending to this splendid VicTonv 
Maxwell, alone prevented it from robbing our arm}- or Asryi;. The whole line, led by the general in per- 
of nil the fruits of its glorious exertions, son, advanced to llio clinrgc with tlie greatest bravery 

A con>-idembIe mnnber of the Mahrnitas, uho had and steadiness, without its guns, against n most dc« 
thrown themselves on the ground, ns if slain, were pass- strnctivc fire of round and grape shot, until within a 
cd, unnoticed, by the British troops in t lie pursuit of very short distance of the enemy’s line, when the gal- 
the fi\iug enemy; hut suddenly they arose, seired (he lant few obliged them at the point of the bayonet, not- 
cannon, which had been left in the rear hy our army, withstanding their superior mimhcrs, to abandon their 
and began to open upon them n most dcstmclivc can- artillery, and finally to Tclinqnisli the field of battle, 
uonade. The British, scattered by pursuit, could not after n brave resistance on the part of .Scindinh’s in» 
efl'e-ctnally act against tlicm in a mass. The Mahratla tanfry for upwards of three hours. It has also been 
infantry, icring this, and encouraged hy the momentary said, by several oflicers in llic British army, who had 
confusion which they had occasioned, began tore-form, served during the preceding campaigns on the Euro- 
nnd faced about upon their pursuers. penn continent, that it was no disparagement to the 

By this mano'Hvrc the Britjsli were placed between Frencli artillery to say, that cannon were never better 
two fires, and were also divided into small bodies from served than by the enemy at the battle of Assyo, on 
the .pursuit wliicli tlipy had commenced. The whole the 23d of .September, 1803 : yet notwitlisinnding, this 
battle was now, therefore, to be fought over again; and powerful circniiistnncc, and the presence of nninorous- 
General MVllcslcj’, seeing at once the imminent danger bodies of hostile cavalry, avlio roponfcdly manifested a 
in wbicli bis army w.as placed, put liimself at tlic bend disposition tp charge the line; still the British troops, 
of the seventy-eighth, and a ballalioti of sepoys, and animated hy (he gallant spirit of their general, and 
charging the Mahrattns who had seized the guns, after eniiilnting the noble oxainpic of liis zeal and courage, 
a sanguinary conflict, in which his horse was shot under' exhibited n degree of rcsolnlipn,. firmness, and disci- 
him, and his person was in imminent danger, he routed pline, which completely overawed both the cavalry nad 
and put them to flight. At the same time. Colonel infantry of the enemy, forcing them thus to retire in 
Maxwell, charging the enemy’s infantry at the head of khcIi a manner, at length, .as- not to be formed again 
tlie nineleentli dragoons, completed the victory with' for actual service.” Jllnjor-gcneral ‘Wellesley liimself, 
the -loss of his own life, adding one name more to the, in his despatches, slated that the victory, which was 
list of those heroes whose nicniories arc omhabned with certainly complete, had nevertheless cost very dear; the 
the fears of a grateful nation. The slaughter was im- loss in oflicers and men being very great; and tlint of 
incuse. The Muliratta soldiers fought with tlic Any of< Licntcnnnt-coloncl -Maxwell, and other officers, , in par- 
•ineii stung to madness by tlic shame of yielding to an .ticular, being greatly to be regretted. He g.ive great 
inferior force: while the British, partly stimninted by praise to Lieutenant-colonels Harness and M^allace, for 
.tlicir conscious inferiority, and partly incensed by the the manner in, which they conducted their brigades; 
artifice that had nearly proved so fatal, displayed even and to nil the officers of the stnfij for their prompt 
more than their wonted valour and fortitude. The’ and useful assistance; .and observed, that the officers 
enemy now retreated in full flight, leaving behind -tliein commanding, brigades, .nearly all lliose of the staff! and 
26, ' ‘ -*41 
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the inoiuilefl officers of flic iiifantry, had their horses | 
shot under them. ' ! 

Coionol Stevenson tvas not able to join General Wel- 
le-^ley (ill (he evening of the 24ih, having been pre- 
vented by several impediments from prosecuting his 
march as rapidly as vas expected. This shews more 
fully the propriety of the general’s conduct in hastening 
the attack; but, at the same time, reflects no blame upon 
the gallant colonel, who had been invariably charac- 
terised by (he greatest zeal and activity. On his ar- 
rival, he nas immediately detached in pursuit of the 
enemy, and his success in harassing their retreat fully 
justified our hero’s reliance upon his services. 

The consequences of this memorable victory were 
very important. The complete discomfiture of the con- 
federate armies was accomplished ; an irreparable blow 
to the strength and efficiency of their military resources 
in the Deccan was struck; a hostile and predator}' 
force was expelled from the territory of the Nizam; 
and an effectual check was interposed against the am- 
bition and rapacity of the enemy. 

As a mark of public distinction to the brave troops 
who won this glorious victory, the governor-generah 
ordered that honorary colours, with suitable devices, 
should be presented to the various corps employed on 
the occasion; and he directed, also, that the names of 
the officers and men who fell in the battle, should be 
commemorated, with the circumstances of the action, 
upon a public monument to be erected at Calcutta. 

The confederate chieftains now began to think of 
peace, and wished that an accredited British agent 
should be sent to their camp; but, as some circum-, 
stances of ambiguity attended this proposal, General' 
Wellesley declined acceding to it, and proceeded to 
pursue his military operations against the enemy; and 
-these operations, combined with those which were car- 
rying on under General Lake, on the north-West fron- 
tier of Oude, soon completed what the battle of Assye 
had begun. 

As Scindiah and the Berar Rajah moved their army 
along the bank of the Taptee river to the westward, as 
if meditating an attack on Poouah, General IVellesIey' 
determined to remain to the southward, in order to 
watcb their motions. In the execution of this system,, 
he continued to harass them for several w’eeks, con- 
stantly frustrating their plans by bis rapid and judicious 
movements, but still unable to bring them to action. 
The battle of Assye was yet too fresh in their memories, 
and as often as they beard of the near approach of the 
British forces, so often did they retreat before them. 
A truce was even sought by Scindiah, and granted by 
General Wellesley, on the 23d of November; but find- 
ing that the terms of this armistice were violated by the 


former, whenever such violation seemed expedient, it 
was lesolved to prosecute hostilities with renewed vi- 
gour. Accordingly, on the 28th of November, the 
British tioops came up with a considerable body of 
Scintliah’s ravalry, accompanied by the greater part of 
the Berar infantry. The day was extremely sultry, and 
the general felt inclined to postpone the further pursuit 
till the evening; but he had scarcely halted, when the 
dispositions manifested by the enemy, obliged him to 
alter in’s resolution. Large bodies of their cavalry were 
observed in advance, and the picquets, being immedi- 
ately pushed forward, the whole aimy of the confede- 
rates was distinctly perceived, formed in a long line of 
horse, foot, and artillery, presenting a front of five 
miles in extent, on the plains of Argaum. 

The moment was critical, and no time was admitted 
for deliberation. General Wellesley, therefore, in- 
stantly advanced with the wdiole army in one column, 
in a direction nearly, paiallel to the enein}'’s line. The 
British cavalry were in the' van. As the tw’o armies ap- 
proached each other, a fiuious attack was made by a 
large body of Persian troops. The conflict was san- 
guinary, and, for a long time, doubtful ; but victory 
finally declared in favour of the British, and the Per- 
sians were completely destroyed. While this engage- 
ment look place at one part of the extensive line pre- 
sented by the enemy, a charge of Scindiah’s cavalry 
w’as made at another, and repulsed with the most he- 
roic intrepidity by the first battalion of the sixty-eighth; 
after which the whole line gave way, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation, leaving thirty-eight pieces of can- 
non, and all their ammunition, in the hands of the con- 
querors. In the trepidation and confusion of flight, 
their numbers only added to their embarrassment, and 
the trembling fugitives became an easy prey to the dis- 
cipline and valour of their British pursuers. 

The next operation of General ITellesley, was to in- 
vest Gawilghar, a strong- hold, containing such natural 
and artificial defences, as were deemed almost impreg- 
nable. 

This fortress stands on a lofty mountain in the very 
heart of a range of mountains, between the Poonali 
and TapteC rivers; and consists* of a complete inner 
fort, which fronts to the south, where the rock is 
steepest. There is also an outer fort, which covers the 
approach from the north, by the village of Labada, and 
all the walls aie strongly built and fortified by ramparts 
and towers. The communications with the whole of 
the works are through three gates ; one to the south, 
with the inner fort; another to the north-west, w-ith the 
outer fort; and a third with the north wall. The as- 
cent to the first is very steep, and is only practicable 
for troops ; that to the second is wider, and is by a road 
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formMl for llio comininncatioii of llio jrnrrimio wiili llic 
southern ciuiulrics, hut pas-tiuo" rouml to tlio west si«le 
of the fort, nntl exposed for a coiisiilerahle distaiico to 
its fire; it is also so narrow ns to secure it fiom regu- 
lar nppronclies, and the took is scarped on each side. 
The coiuinunication by the northern i^nle is direct from 
the village of Labadn, and in this direction the grotind 
is lord with that of tlic fort ; but the road loads 
through the mountains for about thirty miles from 
Elichpoor, from hence tlic ditliculty of moving ord- 
nance and stores is extremely great. 

On the night of the 12lh, Colonel Stevenson’s de- ■ 
tachmenl opened two batteries, for brass and iron guns, 
to breach the outer fort and the third wall ; and a third 
to clear and destroy the defences on the point of at- 
tack. .Another battery was also erected by General 
Wellesley’s own division on the mottntnin, under the 
southern gate, in order to cflect a breach in n wall near 
that gate, or at least to divert the attention of the garri- 
son. On the jiight of the IGth, the hrcaches of the 
outer wall of the fort were judged practicahlc; nnd a 
storming party was ordered for the attack, at ten 
o’clock on the ensuing morning, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Kenny. At the same time, two attacks were' 
to he made from the southward ; one on the south gate 
by a strong delnclmicnt under Licntcnnnt-colonel 
Wallace, and the other on the gate of the north west, 
by a similar force under Lieutenant-colonel Chalmers. 
These latter dispositions, however, wore chiefly intend- 
ed to dnert the enemy’s nllcntion from ihc real poiiit 
of nseanlt. 

At the appointed hour llie three parties moved for- 
ward; and that under Lieutenant-colonel Clialniers 
reached the norlh-tvosl gale, just ns the enemy were at- 
tempting to escape through it, from the hayohcls of the 
stonning party under Lieulcnnnt-coloncl Kenny. A 
dreadful slaughter now ensned, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Chalmers entered the fort without any diflicully. The 
wall in the inner fort, in which no breach had been yet 
made, was still to bo carried; but, after some ntteinpls 
upon the gate of coimnimication between the inner ntid 
outward forts, a place -was at length found, u-Jiich af- 
forded the means of cscalading Ihc wall: nnd here Cap- 
tain Campbell, with the light infantry of the ninety- 
fourth regiment, fixed the ladders, scaled the wall, and 
opened the gale to. the storming-party, who were soon 
in complete possession of the place. 

The result of these siilendid triumphs soon manifest- 
ed itself, in a way most conducive to the permanent in- 
terests of the British government in India. On the 17th 
of December, 1803, General Wellesley concluded a treaty 
of peace with the Ibijah of Berar,- in his c.ainp at Deo- 
gaum, in which ho renounced all adherence to the cou- 
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fodcracy, ceded to the Company the provinces of Cut- 
lack and Balasore, nnd stipulated never to retain in hie 
service the subjects of any stale which miglil be at war 
with England. 

This treaty, which thus deprived Sciiuliah of n pow- 
erful ally, was soon follow eil by anolhor between that 
chief Jind General Wellesley, which was concluded on 
till* 30lh of Deceiuhcr, 1803, and included several con- 
ditions highly favournhie to the British interests in 
India. 

Tlic snhscqiiont events of the Malirnttn war, includ- . 
ing the defeat and subjection of Ilolkar, wlio still con- 
tinued a sort of predatory hostility, belong rather to a 
history of India than a biographical sketch of the Duke 
of Wellington; for though the army which he still com- 
manded in the Deccan, occasionally co-opcralcd with 
the forces under General Lake, yet no opportunity pre- 
sented itself for our hero to nssnmo an active station. 
A few circiimsinnccs, therefore, wliich resulted from the 
brilliant events of Iiis campaign, arc all that remain 
to he narrated before the render will have to contem- 
philc this favourite son of Mars nnd Fortune moving in 
a more extensive nnd important sphere, 

111 .April, 1801, General Wellesley visited the presi- 
dency of Bombay, nnd was there received with all the 
honours due to the coiuiueror of Assyc. Tlic most re- 
spectful nihlrrssp.s were presented to him, expressive ot 
the high scm-c entertained of his important services; 
to whirh ho replied with that modesty peculiar to an 
elevated mind and conscious genius, ascribing all his 
successes, not so much to liis own jiresiding skill and 
animating example, ns to the zealous services of the 
officers under him, and the unwearied bravery of liis 
troops. Due iintieo also was taken of his diplomatic 
skill in the treaties he had conchuled, and it was justly 
nflirmed, that “ the difficult negotiations he had carried 
on with two hostile powers, when, at the same moment, 
his ntlcnlion was occupied by the operations of the 
field, did Ihc greatest honour to his tnlcnls as a states- 
man, and displayed a hnppy union of political skill and 
military science.” 

Ill February, 1804, our hero’s officers agreed io pre- 
sent him witli a’ vase of gold, worth two thousand gui- 
neas, of superior workmanship, with an inscription, re- 
cording the battle of Assyc. This intention was com- 
municated to him by the commillec appointed to carry 
it into execution, and he accepted the honourable tne- 
inorial with those expressions of personal gratitude and 
of commendation to the officers themselves, which the 
occasion naturally suggested. 

Nor was the government at home unmindful of what 
was due to such distinguished services. On the 3d of 
May, 1804, he received the thanks of both houses of 
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parliament, were conveyed in tlie most flaltcring orrentne^s. It is nnt tlje wreath which 6lan<vbtered 
terms;— a distinguished honour, and one which was thousands hind around the victor’s brow, IliaUsfamps 
afterwards to be repeated in consequence of a repeti- upon him the unfading mark of real nobility and honor: 
tion of glorious deeds. ' A handsome sword, of the —ambition, baud, and- tyranny, may obtain this; hut 
value of one thousand guineas, was also presented to it is the application of victory and power to the ainelio- 
him at Calcutta. - ration of mankind, to the diflusion of hapjjiness, the 

On the 1st of September, in the same year, he was maintenance of truth, and the support of justice. This 
elected a knight companion of the most honourable elevated greatness, free from every spot, untouched hy 
order of the Bath, and henceforth be is to be spoken of the language of reproach, and Unsullied even by the 
as the Honourable Sir Arthur Wellesley. breath of envy, belongs in a peculiar manner to the 

“ It may be doubted, however,” says one of his bio- Duke of Wellington, who has passed through all the 
graphers, “ whether any of these multiplied marks of arduous duties of his splendid career, with the almost 
private, of national, and of royal distinction, gaveh'«n' unanimous applause and admiration of the world, 
more heartfelt satisfaction than what he derived from “ In March, 1805, he prepared to return to England, 
an address which was presented to him in the month ofi whither he was follow-ed by the general good wishes 
July, 1804, by the inhabitants of Soringapafam. In' and respect of all classes of society in India. He 
the quality of governor of that city, ho possessed am-' arrived there towards the conclusion of that year; and 
pie opportunities of manifesting the beneficence of the distracted stale of Europe, caused by the restless 
•his eJ>!i»’ 2 cter ; and, when it is recollected how slender, ambition and implacable temper of the late ruler of 
was the augmentation of his private fortune, eifherj France, soon presented an opportunity for the employ- 
from his function as governor or commissioner, (heyj ment of his military talents.” 

who know what'such situations in India arc commonly, Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to England in the 
made to produce, will best knowhow to appreciate latter end of the year 1805; and shortly afterwards 
'the moderation, equity, atid forbearance of Sir Arthur; accompanied Lord Catlicart, in an expedition to Hano- 
Wellesley. ''er; but as the force sent out was too small to effect 

“ The exercise of these virtues would, of course, chiefly uuy thing of importance, it was remanded, and our 
affect the native inhabitants of Seringapatain, who; hero landed at Yarmouth, in February 180(5. 
found themselves secured in the possession of all tbeir^ After his return from Hanover, Sir Arthur had a 
political and private rights, the victims neither of eX- command, for a short period, upon one of the coast- 
tortion nor treachery ; and, in their address, they feel-, districts; and, ’in 'this situation, he acquired univeisal 
ingly' adverted to these blessings; they declared that esteem, both by the excellence of his discipline and 
they had, reposed for five years under the shadow oO management, and his general deportment, 
his auspicious protection; that they had felt, even dur-| On the demise of the Marquis of Cornwallis, then 
ing<his absence, in the midst of battle and of victory,, colonel of’ the thirty-third regiment. Sir Arthur was 
thatihis care for their prosperity had been extended appointed ^to succeed him, 'having been Lientenant- 
to tliem in as ample a manner as if no other object had colonel in that regiment thirteen years, and present 
occupied his mind; and that they were preparing, in w'ith it almost the whole of that tiitie, during a period 
their several casts, the duties of their thanksgiving of active service. 

and of sacrifice to the preserving God who had brought On the 10th of April 1806, our hero was married to 
him back in safety. They concluded with this aftec- the Honourable Miss Elizabeth Pakenham, daughter of 
Vmnate and memorable prayer, evidently breathing the the late Lord Longford, and^sisfer to the present earl, 
lano-’uage of gratitude for past kindness, and of sorrow About this time also he distinguished himself in the 
forltsffitureloss. ‘ When greater affairs shall call you House of Commons, (where he represented an Irish 
from us, may the God of all casts, and all nations, deign borough,) by his able vindication of his brother, the 
to hear with favor our-humble and constant prayer, for Marquis of ITellesIey, against the charges that were 
your health, your glory, and your happiness!’ ' brought against him by Mr. Pauli. The pnncipal of 

Conquerors and rulers may exulfin the adulation these were, that the noble marquis, during h,s govern- 
Of selfishness, or the subdued accents of terror, but he ment in India, had applied a million and a half of 
who would not prefer this free and artless offering of a money to purpo.ses not sanctioned by the East-India 
grateful people, strangers in tongue, in religion, and Company; and that'be had annually expended twenfy- 
in .government, but- brethreh in the universal language hve thousand pounds in purposes of ostenfatiou and 
of benevolence and ■ gratitude, would prove himself splendid profusion, which ought to have come out oJ 
insensible to tbe only true glory wbich can attend upon his own salary. 
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In tlie debates of tlie 22d of April, on this question, 
Sir Arthur observed, that, though he did not rise to 
object to the printing of the first charge brouglit for- 
ward by Mr. Pauli, yet he could not help saying a few 
words upon the manner in which the noble marquis 
had been frequently held, up as a public delinquent. 
The house would recollect how often the noble marquis 
had been thanked by the house, and by the court of 
directors, for those' very measures which were now 
brought forward as matters of charge. He said, that 
the accuser had not laid any ground for his charges, 
much less had he produced any evidence in support of 
them. The service in which lie had been peisonally 1 
employed, enabled him to say that some of them were 
entirely unfounded ; and, with respect to others, they 
were either totally misrepresented,- or mis-stated. It 
was true, that an Indian director had said he had in 
his pocket a paper which would prove many of them. 
If so, why did not Mr. Pauli move for the production 
of that paper? If the honourable gentleman had 
really any such paper in his pocket, and could produce 
it, he M’as ready- to meet it. The honourable director 
had stated, that the letter which had been previously 
moved for, contained proofs of several of the accusa- 
tory statements: but this he begged to dispute; the 
letter contained ?io such proofs. It might, indeed, con- 
tain references to documents relating to the allegations 
in the charge, but these could not amount to proofs. 
He confessed, that he could easily conceive the delicacy 
of situation into which the house had been brought by 
the course that had been adopted. He could conceive 
that it might be a question with the house, whether, in 
justice, it could receive a charge, without any proof 
being offered in support of it. _ He felt it also due to 
justice, that some inquiry should be made. On this 
ground it was that he supported the motion of the 
right honourable secretary, (Mr. Fox,) to adjourn the 
consideration of the subject ; he did not wish to press 
the house to any precipitate judgment, but he hoped 
they would consider the feelings of his noble relative, 
and come to such a decision as would lead to a speedy 
and ample discussion of the case. 

When the adjourned debate was resumed, on the 
28lh of April, and Mr. Paul!, complaining of want of 
papers, wished to induce the house to adopt the charges 
in the absence of all evidence. Sir Arlliur said, that he 
believed the practice of parliament was, that the evi- 
dence should precede the charges, and he saw no ne- 
cessity for departing from that rule; though he admit- 
ted, every case ought to stand on its own merits. The 
charge, he said, as brought against his noble relative, 
w'as for squandering the money of the East-India Com- 
pany, m unnecessary purposes of personal splendour; 

26. 


but the papers produced applied to charges of which 
no notice had hitherto been given. 

In alluding to a contemptible effbrt which had been 
made to prejudice the house against hhnself, by an in- 
sinuation that he was implicated in some of his brother’s 
illegal measures, he briefly observed, that w’hat he did 
in India was in obedience to the orders he had re- 
ceived ; and, for the manner of that obedience, and its 
immediate result, he was ready to answer either to that 
house, or to any other tribunal in the kingdom. 

On the 8th of May, he again came forward, and va- 
liantly repelled the unfounded and cruel charge^ of 
murder, which Mr. Pauli had brought against his noble 
relative, without even the shadow of a proof. Feeling 
the importance of placing this affair in a proper point 
of view, he explained, that the zemindars of the coun- 
try which was ceded to the Company, instead of paying 
their tribute in a regular manner, had combined to re- 
sist it, and had even taken up arms for that purpose, 
with which they ictired to their forts. It now became 
necessary to reduce them to obedience ; and, to effect 
this, the commander-in-chief was ordered to attack 
them, at the head of the Bengal aimy. In the conflict 
which ensued, some persons fell, and some blood was 
spilt, and this was what the accuser had chosen to con- 
strue into the foul crime of murder. But the house 
j would judge how far it was proper to arraign with so 
' serious a charge a great public officer, nho was bound 
by the very nature of his office to enforce those laws 
of which he was appointed the guardian, and nho 
would have been guilty of a serious dereliction of duty, 
had he acted otherwise. 

On the 10th of July, he made an excellent speech 
on the financial affairs of India ; in which he made it 
apparent, that the revenues of that country had in- 
creased between six and seven millions annually dur- 
ing his brother’s administration, and that the commerce 
of India had so much improved, as to be capable of 
supplying the demand for bullion in the China market. 

Early in 1807, our hero was appointed to the office 
of chief secretary for Ireland, under the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and, at the same time, he was sworn in a mem- 
ber of the privy council. 

j On the arrival of the British armament in the Sound 
the main body of the army was landed in the island of 
Zealand, and a proclamation was issued by the com- 
manders, stating, that the enterprise was merely under- 
taken from motives of self-defence, to prevent the 
naval resources of Denmark from being directed against 
Great Britain ; that, for this reason, they were autho- 
rised to take possession of all the Danish «hips of the 
line; and that, if these were yielded up as a deposit, 
they should be subsequently restored without any de- 
*4 K 
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terioration; tLat Zealand should be treated by the 
British troops, -while on shore, on the footinfr of a pro- 
vince of the most friendly power of Great Britain ; the 
strictest discipline being; observed, and persons and 
property held inviolably sacred ; and, finally, that the 
innocent blood which must be shed, and the horrors 
of a besieged and bombarded capital, must fall on 
those only who advised resistance to a measure thus 
dictated by imperious circumstances. 

As this proclamation failed of producing the desired 
effect, the reserve of (he army landed early in the 
morning of the IBlh of August, 1807, with (he ord- 
nance of a light brigade, and occupied the heights of 
Hellerup, before Co[)enhagen. A flag of truce was 
then received from I^Iajnr-General Peyman, com- 
inander-in-cbicf in Copenhagen, requesting passports 
for the two princesses of Denmark, nieces of his Danish 
Majesty, to leave Copenhagen, which were readily 
granted ; and at day-break, the next morning, (he 
whole army marched in three columns to invest the 
capital ; and every arrangement was made for that pur- 
pose in the course of (he day. About noon, hostilities 
actually commenced by an attack on the picquets to- 
wards the left; whilst the Danish gun-boats, rowing out 
of the harbour, cannonaded the left of the line with 
grape and round shot. 

■ The picquets being-supported by the advance of part 
of the line, soon drove in and pursued their assailants!' 
and resumed their posts ; and the British' gun-brigs 
and bombs, having been towed as near the harbour 
as possible, opened a fire, though at a considerable 
distance, upon the Danish gun-boats, and compelled 
them, after a long and heavy cannonade, to retire into 
the harbour. 

On the 18th, the gun-boats renewed their attack upon 
the lio'ht British vessels in advance : hut a brigade of 
artillery on shore being brought to enfilade them, (hey 
were soon driven back; and part of the garrison, which 
had come out in advance upon the- road, were also 
obliged to retire. In the course of the day, the engi- 
neering and entrenching tools were landed, and ever)” 
thing was prepared for regularly commencing the 
siege. 

Early in the morning of the 24th, the centre of the 
army advanced its position to the height near the road 
which runs in a direction parallel w'itli the defences of 
Copenhagen, occupying the road to Fredericsburg, and 
some parts beyond it. The guards, at the same time, 
occupied tbe suburbs on that side, flanked by a detach- 
ment of the seventy-ninth; and there they dislodged a 
picquet of the enemy, who, in their retreat, concealed 
thirteen three-pounders, wbicli, liowever, were after- 
wards discovered. 


All the picquets of tbe garrison now fell back' to 
the lake in front of the town, (he Brifish picquets oc- 
cupying their ground; and, in the afternoon, (he garri- 
son having shewn themselves in all the avenues, as if 
with a design either to recover the ground they liad 
•lost, or to. burn the suburbi;, the different corps in ad- 
vance drove them'in on all sides, and at-thesame time 
took possession of all the suburbs on the north bank 
of the lake, some of which ivere not more than four 
hundred yards from the ramparts. 

In the course of the evening, the Danes set fire to 
the end of the suburb nearest to Copenhagen, the upper 
part of which was now occupied by tbe guards. -This 
measure, however, was of little avail ; for, in conse- 
quence of the general success along the .whole line,' 
(lie works, which had -been commenced by the British 
army, were abandoned, and a new line of attack was 
taken, within about eight hundred yards uf the main 
body of the place. 

On the 25(h, a brisk cannonade was kept up on 
both sides; and, on the 2()lh, it being understood, that 
the Danish general, Castenschield, had formed an 
army in (he interior of the island, consisting of three 
or four battalions of disciplined troops, besides a num- 
ber of armed peasantry, it was judged necessary to 
disperee this force; and our hero was despatched for 
that purpose; having with him the reserve of the army, 
eight squadrons of cavalry and horse-artillery, under 
Major-general Linsingen, the sixth battalion of the line, 
the King’s German legion, and a light brigade of 
artillery. Accordingly be marched to Roskild Kroe, 
and, on tbe 27th, advanced in two divisions to attack 
the enemy in front and rear at Koenenip ; but, on re- 
ceiving intelligence that Castenschield had moved up 
towards Kioge, be took a position to cover the besieg- 
ing army. On the evening of the 27tb, he placed 
Colonel Redan with a force at Vallens-breah, and, on 
the 28th, General Linsingen marched towards Roskild, 
thereby forming on the right of Sir Arthur’s main body. 

Conceiving" that General Castenschield still remained 
at Kioge, Sir Arthur tTellesley resolved to attack him 
on tbe 29th, and arranged with General Linsingen, that 
be should cross tbe Kioge rivulet at Little Sellyas, and 
turn the left flank of the Danes, whilst he himself 
should move along tbe sea-coast towards Kioge, and 
attack them in front. 

This plan was accordingly adopted, and Sir Arthur 
found the enemy in force on the north side of the town 
and rivulet, from wliich they immediately opened a 
cannonade upon the patroles of hussars in front of 
tbe British troops. Their " force consisted of throe or 
four battalions of the line, wjdi cavalry on both flanks, 

I and a large body beyond" the town and rivulet. Accord- ' 
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insr lo his' avrangeinent with General Liiibinnen, Sir 
Artlmr formed his infanlry in one lino, with the left to- 
ward the sea, having the two squadrons of hussars 
upon the right; and, as there had been some appear- 
ance of a movement by the enemy to their left, and he 
bad, not had any communication with General Linsin- 
gen, and of course was uncertain whether he had 
passed the rivulet, our hero, with his aecustomed 
promptitude, immediately ordered the attack to com- 
mence in cchcllan of battalions from the left; the whole 
being covered by the first battalion of the ninety-fifth 
regiment, and by a well-directed fire from the ar- 
tillery. 

This attack was led by the ninety-second regiment, 
supported by the fifty-second and fift 3 '-third ; all of 
whom acquitted themselves so gallanti}’, that the enemy 
were soon obliged to retire to an entrenchment a hich 
they had formed in the front of a camp on the north 
side of Kioge: even here the}' perceived so little safety, 
that they immediately proceeded to make a disposition 
of their cavalry upon the sands, to charge the ninety- 
second in flank, should they advance to attack the 
entrenchment. 

This disposition of the Danish force rendered it ne- 
cessary for Sir Arthur to move Colonel Redan’s hussars 
from the right to the left flank, and to throw the forty- 
third into a second line ; after which the ninety-third 
carried the entrenchment, and compelled the enemy to 
retreat hastily into the town. They were immediately 
followed, in the most gallant style, by Colonel Redan 
and his hussars, and by the first battalion of the ninety- 
fifth regiment, and subsequently by the whole line of 
infantry. Upon crossing the rivulet, it appeared that 
General Linsingen’s corps had advanced upon the right 
flank, and the whole joined in the pursuit. 

At this juncture. Major-general Oshoken, who had 
joined the enemy on the preceding evening with four 
battalions, endeavoured to make a stand in the villaire 
of Herfolge; but he was so vigorously attacked by the 
hussars, and a small detachment of the first and ninety- 
fifth regiments, that he was obliged to surrender, toge- 
ther with Count Wedel Jarisburg, and several other 
officers. The loss of the enemy, in this affair, was 
very great; many fell during the action, and about 
sixty officers and eleven hundred men were taken pri- 
soners. Many stands of arms rvere also thrown away 
by the fugitives in thcir retreat, and several pieces of 
cannon were abandoned. 

The following anecdotes of this battle have been 
published on llie authority of an eye-witness ; — 

“ On the arrival of the British troops before Herfolge, 
they found the church-yard of the village occupied by 
a party of the Danish militia; who had retreated from 


Kioge apparently resolved to defend themselves there. 
Colonel Altcn immediately sent some hussars round 
the village, in order to intercept the retreat of tlie 
enemy, if they should attempt it. In the mean time, a 
corjmral of the hussars dismounted from his horse ; 
and, creeping along under the banks, arrived, unseen, 
within a few paces of the church-yard, which he re- 
ported lo be full of infantry, who lay behind the walls, 
prepared to discharge their pieces upon any who should 
approach. Upon this intelligence, the colonel brought 
down two light field-pieces, and several rounds were 
fired at the steeple ; the height of- the banks on each 
side of the road being too great to allow a direct fire 
at the cburcli-yard. The stones and rubbish falling, 
with much noise amongst the Danes, probably alarmed 
them, as they almost immediately displayed a flag of 
truce. Upon this. Colonel Alfen, putting himself at the 
head of a party of fifteen men, led them towards the 
church-gate ; but, upon turning the corner of a bouse 
and coining nearer, they received several musket-shot, 
by which a corporal and two horses were wounded. 
This, however, afterwards appeared to have arisen from 
some mistake ; for, at the same moment, the gates were 
opened, and General Oshoken and his party surren- 
dered ; but, whilst tlie officers were delivering up their 
swords, some of the hussars, exasperated at what they 
supposed the treachery of the Danes, particularly as 
two or three additional shots were again fired, gallop- 
ped into the eburcb-yard, and were proceeding to take 
their revenge, when the interference of General Os- 
hoken and Colonel Alien put an end to all farther hos- 
tilities. The Danes were then ordered to bring all their 
arms without the cburcb-yard, and to lay them down 
thevt., 

“The whole business was finished, when some of the 
ninety-fifth regiment came up; and, in searching the 
steeple of the church, -found the colours of the corps 
1 that was taken. 

“ A surgeon of the ninety-fifth now took care of the 
[ wounded in the cluirch-yavd ; and Sir Arthur Weiles- 
I ley coming up, Colonel Alien delivered to him the 
swords, of the Danish officers, and the prisoners.” 

The siege of Copenhagen, in the mean time, was car- 
ried on without intermission ; and, on the 30th, the bat- 
teries ^Yere nearly completed, and two-thirds .of the 
ordnance mounted. The next morning, the enemy at- 
I tempted a sortie on the right, before snn-rise, but were 
stopped for some time by a picquet of the fiftieth regi- 
ment, under the orders of Lieutenant Light. They 
still persevered, however, until they were repulsed by 
all the picquets with some loss ; and in this affair Ge- 
neral Sir David Baird was twice wounded but he 
would not quit tbe field. 
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On the 2d of September, the land-battefies, and the 
bomb and mortar vessels, opened such a tremendous 
fire upon the town, that in the course of a very short 
time a conflagration appeared to have broken out in 
several places ; whilst the fire was but feebly returned 
from the Danish ramparts and batteries. ' 

On the ensuing night, the assailants slackened their 
fire; as the commander-in-chief humanely hoped that 
the impression already made might induce them to 
accede to a capitulation. The enemy, however, sup- 
posing that this resulted from want of ammunition, 
were encouraged to greater resistance ; and, in con- 
sequence of this, the bombardment was resumed on 
the 4th, with such effect, that the next day a trumpeter 
was sent out. 

On the evening of the 5th of September, a letter 
was sent by the Danish general to propose an armi- 
stice of twenty-four hours, in order to prepare an agree- 
ment on which articles of capitulation might be founded. 
The armistice was declined, as tending to unnecessary 
delay, and the works were continued ; but the firing 
was countermanded, and Lieutenant-colonel Murray 
was sent to explain that no proposal of capitulation 
could be acceded to, unless accompanied by the sur- 
render of the fleet. 

On the 6th, this basis having been admitted by a | 
subsequent letter. Lord Cathcart sent for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, from his command in the country, where he 
had distinguished himself in a manner equally honour- 
able to himself and advantageous to the public ser- 
vice; and he, with Sir Home Popham and Lieutenant- 
colonel Murray, was appointed to prepare the terms of 
capitulation. 

These officers having insisted on proceeding imme- 
diately to business, the capitulation was drawn up in 
tbo night of the 6th of September; and the ratifica- 
tions -were exchanged in the course of the next morn- 
ing; Lieutenant-colonel Burrard taking possession of 
the gates at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The British grenadiers, with detachments from all 
the other corps of cavalry and infantry, under the 
command of Colonel Cameron, of the seventy-ninth 
regiment, with two brigades of artillery, now marcbed 
into the citadel ; while Major-general Spencer, having 
embarked his brigade, crossed over in boats, landed 
in the dock-yard, and look possession of the line of 
battle ships, and of the arsenal ; the Danish guards 
withdrawing when the British were ready to replace 
them. 

Anxious to avoid any thing that might irritate the 
jiublic mind at this crisis, Lord Cathcart tvillingly ac- 
ceded to tlic request, that no British troops should be 
quartered in tlic city, and that neither officers nor 


soldiers should enter it for some days ; and having the 
command of possession from the citadel, whenever it 
might happen to be necessary to use it, he made no 
objection to leaving the other gates in the possession 
of the Danish troops, together with the police of the 
place, &c. 

The Danish navy, delivered up in consequence of 
this treaty, consisted of sixteen ships of the line, fifteen 
frigates, six’ brigs, and twenty-five gun-boats, besides 
vessels on the stocks; in the arsenals were found 
stores sufficient to fit this fleet for sea ; and fhougb all 
the men of war, both English and those captured, were 
laden with those stores, there still remained enough to 
fill ninety-two sail of transports, &c. amounting to up- 
wards of twenty thousand tons. 

The loss sustained by the British, both in the naval 
and military service, was comparatively trifling; but 
that of the Danes is said to have amounted to about 
two thousand persons, with the destniclion of nearly 
four hundred houses, and other edifices. Among these 
was the great cathedral, the steeple of which fell in 
with a dreadful crash. All the buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cathedral were a heap of ruins, it 
being chiefly against that quarter that the hombard- 
nient was directed, from a wish in the hearts of the 
assailants to do the least possible injury; tliat being 
the worst built part of the town. Several of the build- 
ings of the university were also destroyed. 

; On the return of our hero from Copenhagen, -tlie. 

! thanks of the House of Commons were communicated 
to him by the Speaker, in his place in the House; 
to which Sir Arthur modestly replied : — 

“ Mr. Speaker, — 1 consider myself forfimate that I 
was employed by his Majesty in a service which this 
House has considered of such importance, as to have 
marked with its approbation the conduct of those 
officers and troops who have performed it. The 
honour which this House has conferred upon my 
honourable friends and myself, is justly considered by 
the officers of the navy and army ns the liighost n hich 
this country can confer; it is the object of the ambi- 
tion of all who are employed in his Majesty’s service 
and to obtain it lias been the motive of many of those 
acts of valour and good conduct, whicli have tended 
so eminently to the glory, and have advanced the pros- 
perity and advantage, of this country. I, can assure 
the House, that I am most sensible of the great honour 
which they have done me, and 1 beg leave to return 
you thanks,” &c. &c. 

Troin this period until the breaking out of (be nnr 
in Spain, nothing occurred to call into action the mili- 
tary talents of our fiord ; but his active mind found 
ample employment in his official dtilfcs; and wc find- 
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him takinp: a considerable slmro in <1ic dphntos in (lie 
House of Commons, particularly on the aflnirs of 
Ireland. 

In consequence of the tletonnined resistanee of (he 
.Spnnianls nnd Fortiijiueso nj^ainsi the tyrannical con- 
duct of Buonnparle, the llritish fjovernmont resolveil 
to ndopt n system of nctive ro-opemtion ; nnd, on (he 
French heiii" driven from the northern provinces of 
Spain, an army was sent out, under (he command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, uiih directions to olTcr iinirie- 
diatc assistance to the patriotic Spaniards. 

This expedition, which, nt fii-st, consisted of about 
ten thousand men, sailed from Cork on ilie lOlh of 
July, and arrived at Corunna on the 20ih of (he same 
month. A few days previous to its arrival, the battle [ 
of Rio Scco had taken place ; nnd the Spaniards, un- 
able to maintain tlieir positions. \v<t«‘ rcircafiios in va- 
rious directions; Cuesta proceedintr " ith one division 
to Salatnancn; wbilst Ilinke, with another, uns juishin" 
on towards the momitnins of Asturias. 

According- to his iiisirtiflioiis, Sir Arilinr immedi- 
ately ofTered the assistance of l!ie force under his com- 
mand to the junta of Gnllicia ; hut they replied that' 
they did not want men, nnd roqniroil nothing from the 
British government, hut money, arms, nnd nmnimiition. 
At the same time, (hey stated that the British army 
would render an essential service to the general cause, \ 
if it could be employed in expclliiiix the hVcnch from ' 
Lisbon. It was also observed, that tlio eiieniv u ere still 
in force in the north of Portugal ; and tlierefore. against I 
them, in the first place, the British troops might coin- 
mence nn attack with every probability of sncccss, nnd 
with the certainty of relieving the province of Gnllicia, 
if the insurrection at Oporto still existed, or could ho 
rcvis’cd. 

From Corunna, Sir Arthur smiled to Oporto, where 
be was informed by the bishop, who then acted ns 
governor, that tlie Portuguese force in the north was 
fully sufilcient to rope! nnj' probable attack of the 
French. In order, however, to ascertain wlicthcr the 
object of the expedition would be best accomplished 
by landing at Lisbon, our hero left his little army at 
Oporto, and joined the English admiral, Sir Cliarlcs 
Cotton, to consult on the practicabiliU' of forcing the 
entrance of the river Tagus, and making an attack 
upon the Portuguese capital. The business was de- 
cided, however, immediately, by Ids' receiving a letter 
from General Spencer, wlio was then ofi' Cadiz witli 
about six tliousand men. It had been designed that 
this force should co-operate with the Spanish army 
under Castanos, in their operations against Dupont in 
Andalusia, or in con junction with Sir Arthur W 
ley’s army ; and, as the junta of Seville 
27. 


aid of the British unnecessary for the former service, 
nnd Sir Arthur was decidedly of opinion, that little 
could be expected from either his own force, or the 
smaller one of General Spencer, singly considered, ho 
immediately sent orders to that ofliccr to join him, in 
order to proceed upon a plan of operations in Por- 
tugal, preconcerted with the naval commander. He, 
therefore, joined his own division ; nnd, having pro- 
cured nil the information possible respecting the numc- 
riral strength and disposition of the French army, he 
resolved to make a landing in Moiulcgo Bay, to the 
northward of Lisbon, where ho conceived lie might be 
able to form his army in order of service, without any 
imnicdinte opposition from the enemy; whilst the Por- 
tnguc.so troops, which Imd already assembled nnd ad- 
vanced towards Coimbra, would probably be enabled 
to join bim. 

Wliilst making the necessary arrangements, Sir Ar- 
thur received despatches from the British government, 
informing him, that five •thousand men, under General 
Anslrnthcr, were proceeding to join him, nnd (hat up- 
wards of donhlc that uninhor, under Sir John Moore, 
v,ould speedily ho despatched for the same purpose. 
At the same lime he received intelligence from the 
shore, that Dupont had surrendered, nnd llint Junot’s 
army was greatly weakened by the necessity of detach- 
ing six thousand troops, under General Loison, to quell 
nn insurrection that had broken out in the south of 
Portugal. 

This information induced .Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
disembark his troops immediately; nnd, soon after their 
debarkation, the corps under General Spencer also 
landed. On the yih of AngnsI, the advanced guard 
marched forward on the road to Lisbon. On the I2(1j, 
the army readied Licriu, from wliicli the French had 
retreated, after plundering the town, and committing 
the greatest atrocities. On the IGtli, the advanced 
guard came up with a party of the enemy at Oviedas, 
where a slight action took place. ' On the IGth, the 
army halted ; and the next day Sir Arthur resolved to 
attack the enemy in his position at Roleia. 

. Roleia is situated on an eminence, having a plain in 
its front, at the end of a valley, which commences at 
Cabins, and is closed to the southward by mountains, 
which join the hills, forming the valley on the left, 
looking from Cnldas. In the centre of the valley, and 
.about eight miles from Roleia, are the town and ancient- 
Moorish fort of Oviedas, whence the enemy’s picquet 
had been driven on the 15th ; from which time they 
had posts in the hills on both sides of the valley, as 
well as in the plain in front of their army, which was 
;Wfed on the ' i- ■ of Roleia, its right rest- 

’'-0 and the 
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whole covering four orfive passes into the mountains m 
their rear. • 

From the intelligonto which Sir Arthur received, he 
supposed that the enemy’s force consisted of at least 
six thousand men, of whom about five hundred were 
cavalry, with five pieces of cannon; and he also un- 
derstood tliat General Loison, who was at Rio Major, 
would join General Laborde in the night of the 16th. 
The plan of attack was formed accordingly; and the 
array, breaking up from Caldns on the'17tli, was formed 
info three columns; the right, consisting of one thou- 
sand two hundred Portuguese infantry, and fifty Portu- 
guese cavalry, being appointed to turn the enemy’s left, 
and penetrate into the mountains in his rear; the left, 
consisting of Major-general Ferguson's and Brigadier- 
general BoM'es’s' brigades of infantry, three companies 
of riflemen, a brigade of light artillery, and twenty 
British and twenty Portuguese cavalry, was destined, 
under the command of lilajor-gencral Ferguson, to as- 
cend the hills at Oviedas, to turn all the enemy’s posts 
on the left of the vallej', as well as the right of his post 
atRoleia; this corps was also ordered to watch themo- 
i.xsns of General Loison on the enemy’s right; the centre 
column, consisting of four brigades under Generals Hill, 
Nightingale, Fatm, and Craufurd, with four Imndred 
Portuguese light-infantry, the British and Portuguese 
cavalry, a brigade of nine-pounders, and another of six, 
was destined to attack Labordc’s position in front. 

The columns being formed, the enemy’s posts were 
successively driven in; and, finding the British rapidly 
advancing, they retired by the passes into the moun- 
tains, with great regularity, and wjth but trifling loss. 
The position now taken up by the enemy was very for- 
midable; but dispositions were immediately made to at- 
tack it, and the British army advanced with such de- 
termined bravery, that, after a desperate conflict, the 
French were completely driven from the mountains, and 
the road was cleared to Lisbon. 

Immediately after the battle. Brigadier-general An- 
strutber arrived from England with reinforcements. 
Our hero now marched to Lourinho, about eight miles 
distant from Villa Verde, inclining towards the sea, 
in order to cover the landing of the troops, and to ef- 
fect a junction with them on the 20th. He accord- 
ingly advanced, and took up his ground on the evening 
of that day at the village of Vimiera. At the same time. 
Sir Harry Burrard arrived from England, for the pur- 
pose of taking the command of the troops in Portugal, 
until Sir Hew Dalrymple should join them from Gib- 
raltar. He, however, declined taking the command. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, therefore, in expectation of being 
attacked by the enemy, ordered the troops to be under 
I arms at sun-rise the- next morning, the 2ist. 


' After the aflair of the 17th, General Laborde had 
fallen back about seventeen miles to Torres Vedras, and 
-was there joined by General Loison. General Junot 
arrived on the following day; and thus ibe whole 
French force being contentrated, they tefeolved, as Sir 
Artliur IFelleslcy had anticipated, on attacking him at 
Vimiera. 

In the morning of the 21st, the French appeared in 
large bodies of cavalry on the left, upon the heights, 
and on the road to Lourinha; as if intending to make 
an attack on the advanced guard, and upon the left of 
the position. Sir Arthur Wellesley therefore ordered 
General FCrgnso^n's brigade to move across the ravine, 
with three pieces of cannon, to the heights on the Lou- 
rinha road, where he was followed by other brigades, 
all of which formed with their right upon the v.alJey 
leading to Vimiera, and their left upon the other ravine 
which separates those heights from the range towards 
the sea, and on which the Portuguese troops were 
posted, supported by Brigadier-general Craufurd’s bri- 
gade. Sir Arthur considering that the advanced guard, 
on the heights to the south-east, was sufficient for their 
defence, Major-general Hill was ordered with his bri- 
gade as a support to the main body of infantry in the 
centre, and to serve as a reserve for the whole line; 
and, in aid of this, the cavalry were drawn op in their 
rear. 

The enemy’s attack now commenced, in several co- 
lumns, upon the W'bole of the troops on the height in 
the centre ; and, on the left, they advanced, notwith- 
standing the fire of the riflemen, close to the' fiftieth ' 
regiment, and were only checked and driven back by 
the bayonets of that corps. The second battalion of the 
forty-third regiment was also closely engaged -with 
them in the road which leads into Vimiera; a part of 
that corps having been stationed in the church-yard, to 
prevent them from entering the town. On the right of . 
the ])osition they were also repulsed by the bayonets of 
the ninety-seventh regiment, successfully supported by t 
the second battalion of the fifty-second, which, by an i 
advance in column, was enabled to take the enemy in 
flank. 

, Hitherto the British troops bad merely acted on the 
defensive; but now General Anstruther’s brigade, in 
its advance to its position on the heights on the left, at- 
tacked the enemy in flank, whilst a cannonade . was 
kept up in the flank of their columns by the artillery on 
the same heights. At length, after a most obstinate 
contest, the whole of the French in, this quarter were 
driven back in confusion from the attack, with the loss 
of seven pieces of cannon, many prisoner, and a great ^ 
number of officers and soldiers killed and wounded. 
They were pursued by a small detachment 'of “the 
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twenty-eighth light dragoons ; but the enemy’s cavalry 
were so much superior in numbers, that this detachment 
suffered severely, Lieutenant-colonel Taylor being killed 
whilst leading it on. 

About the same time, the enemy made an impetuous 
attack on .the heights, in the road to Lourinha, sup- 
ported by a numerous body of cavalry. This attack, 
however, was received with great steadiness, by Major- 
general Ferguson’s brigade, consisting of the thirty- 
sixth, fortieth, and seventy-first regiments ; and, with- 
out waiting for the enemy to close, the British charged 
them so bravely with their bayonets, that they instantly 
gave way, whilst the whole line continued to advance, 
supported by Brigadier-general Nightingale’s brigade, 
which, as the ground extended, advanced, and formed 
part of the first line. Tliis support was further strength- 
ened by the twenty-ninth regiment, and, by the bri- 
gades of Brigadier-generals Bower and Ackland, whilst 
Brigadier-general Craufurd, and his division, with the 
Portuguese troops, in two lines, advanced upon the 
height on the left. ^ 

, The advance of General Ferguson’s brigade proved 
decisive ; for he took six pieces of cannon, made many 
prisoners, and killed and wounded a considerable num- 
ber. In this engagement, the French lost thirteen 
' pieces .of cannon, twenty-three ammunition-waggons, 
and about three thousand in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing; one .general-officer was wounded and taken pri- 
soner, and another killed. The loss of the English, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to nearly eight 
hundred. ^ 

The day after the battle. Sir Hew Dalryraple, who 
had been called from his situation of Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, to assume the command of the British 
army, arrived at Cintra, whither the conquerors' had 
proceeded . after the battle. A few hours after his ar- 
rival, General Kellermann came in with a flag of ' truce 
from Junot, in order to propose a cessation of hostilities, 
as a preliminary to the conclusion of a convention for 
the evacuation of Portugal by the French troops. 

“This proposal was readily received by. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, who,' on the conclusion of the famous Convention 
oJ‘ Cintra, forwarded the following despatch to Lord 
Castlereagh : 

“ JSead-quarters, Cintra, S^temier 3, 1808. 

“ My Lord, 

“1 have the honour to inform your lordship that I 
landed in Portugal, and took the command of the army 
on Monday the 22d of August, the next day . after the 
battle of Vimiera, and where the enemy sustained a sig- 
nal defeat, where the valour and discipline of British 
troops, and the talents, of British oflicers, were emi- ] 
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nently displayed. A few hours after my arrival. Gene- 
ral Kellermann came in with a flag of truce from the 
French general-in-chief, in order to propose an agree- 
ment .for a cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of 
concluding a convention for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French troops. The enclosed contains the se- 
veral articles at first agreed upon, and signed by Sir 
Arthur 'Wellesley and General Kellermann ; but as this 
was done with a reference to the British admiral, who, 
when the agreement was communicated to him, objected 
to the seventh article, which had, for its object, the dis- 
posal of the Russian fleet in the Tagus, it was finally 
concluded, that Lieutenant-colonel Murray, quarter- 
master-general to the British army, and General Kel- 
lermann, should proceed to the discussion of the re- 
maining articles, and finally to conclude a convention 
for the evacuation of Portugal, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the French general-in-chief, and the British 
commanders by sea and land. 

“After considerable discussion and repeated re- 
ference to me, which rendered it necessary for me td 
avail myself of the limited period latterly prescribed for 
the suspension of hostilities, in order to move the army 
forwards, and to place the several columns upon the 
routes by which they were to advance, the convention 
was signed, and the ratification exchanged the ^th of 
last month. 

“ That no time might be lost in obtaining anchorage 
for the transports and other shipping, which had for 
some days been exposed to great peril on this danger- 
ous coast, and to insure the communication between the 
army and the victuallers, which was cut off by the bad- 
ness of the weather, and the surf upon the shore ; 1 
sent orders to the buffs, and forty-second regiments, 
which were on board of transports with Sir C. Cotton’s 
fleet, to land and take possession of the forts of the Ta- 
gus, whenever the admiral thought it proper to do so. 
This was accordingly carried into execution yesterday 
morning, when the forts of Cascais, St. Julien, and 
Bugio, were evacuated by the French troops, and taken 
possession of by ours. 

“As'I landed in Portugal entirely unacquainted with 
the actual state of the French army, and many circum- 
stances of a local and. incidental nature, which doubt- 
less had great weight in deciding 4he question ; my 
opinion in favour of the expediency of expelling the 
French armyTrom Portugal, by means of the convention 
the late defeat had induced the French general-in-chief 
to solicit, instead of doing so by a continuation of hos- 
tilities, was principally founded on the great importance 
of time, which the season of the year rendered pecu- 
liarly valuable, and which the enemy could easily have 
consumed in the protracted defence of the strong 
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places they occupied, had terms of convention been re- 
fused them. 

“ When the suspension of arms was agreed upon, 
the army under the command of Sir John Moore hat 
not arrived; and doubts were even entertained, whe- 
ther so large a body of men could be Iniided on an 
open and a dangerous beach ; and, that being cfTected, 
whether the sup[)ly of so large an army with provisions 
from the ships could be provided for, under all the dis- 
advantages to which the shipping were exposed. Dur- 
ing the negotiation, the former difficulty was overcome 
by the activity, zeal, and intelligence, of Captain Mal- 
colm, of the Donegal, and the officers and men under 
his orders; but the possibility of the latter seems to 
have been at an end, nearly at the moment when it was 
no longer necessary. 

“Captain Dalrymplc, of the eighteenth dragoons, 
my military secretary, will liave the honour of deliver- 
ing to your lordship this despatch. He is fully inform- 
ed of whatever has been done under my orders, relative 
to the service on which I have been employed, and can 
give any explanation thereupon that may be required. 

“ Hnw Dalrymple, licut.-goneral.” 

I[A suspension of arms agreed upon between Sir A. 
Wellesley and General Kcllemiann, on the 2*2d of Au- 
gust, was the basis of the following convention; tho 
seventh article of that preliminary treaty (which was 
afterwards rejected by Sir Charles Cotton) stipulated 
that the Russian fleet should be allowed to remain in 
the Tagus, unmolested, as long ns it thought proper, or 
to return home.j 

" Deftnitive Convention for the Evacuation of Portugal 
hy the French Army. 

“The generals commanding in chief the British and 
French armies in Portugal, having determined to nego- 
tiate and conclude a treaty for the evacuation of Por- 
tugal by the French troops, on the basis of' the agree- 
ment entered into on the 22d instant, for a suspension 
of hostilities, have appointed the under-mentioned 
officers to negotiate the same in their names, viz ; On 
the part of the general-in-chief of the British army. 
Lieutenant-colonel Murray, quarter-master-general, and, 
on the part of the generaf-in-chief of the French army, 
M. Kellermann, general of division; to whom they 
have given authority to negotiate and conclude a con- 
vention to that effect, subject to their ratification re- 
spectively, and to that of the admiral commanding the 
British fleet at the entrance of the Tagus. Those 'two 
officers, after exchanging their full powers, have agreed 
upon the articles which follow : 


“ I. All the iilaces and forts in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal occupied by the French troops, shall be delivered' 
up to the- British army in the state in which they are 
at the period of the signature of the present conven- 
tion. 

“II. The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with 
their arms and baggage ; they shall not be considered 
as j)risoners of war, and, o'n their arrival in France, 
they shall be at liberty to serve. 

“III. The English government shall furnish. the 
means of conv^eyance for the French army, which shall ■ 
be disembarked in any of the ports of France between 
Rochefort and L’Orient inclusively. 

“ IV. The French army shall carry with it all its ar- 
tillery of French calibre, with the horses belonging to 
it, nnd the tumbrils supplied with sixty rounds per 
gun. All other artillery, arms, and ammunition, as 
also the military and naval arsenals, shall be given up 
to tho British amty and navy, in the state in which they 
may be at the period of the ratification of the conven- 
tion. 

•‘V. The French army shall carry with hall its equip- 
ments, and, all that is comprehended under the name of 
property of the army ; that is to say, its milifary-chest, 
nnd carriages attached to the field commissariat and 
field hospitals; or shall be allowed to dispose of such - 
part of the same on its account, as the commander-in- 
chief may judge it unnecessary to embark. In like 
manner, all individuals of the army shall be at liberty 
to dispose of tbeir private property of every description, 
with full security hereafter for the purchasers. 

“VT. The cavalry are to embark their horses, as 
also the generals and other officers of all ranks. It is, 
however, fully understood, that the means of convey- 
ance for horses, at the disposal of the British com- 
manders, are very limited; some additional conveyance 
may be procured in the port of Lisbon ; the number of 
horses to be embarked^ by the troops shall not exceed 
six hundred; and the number embarked by the staff 
shall not exceed two hundred. At all events, every 
facility will be given to the French army to dispose of 
the horses belonging to it, nbich cannot be embarked. 

“ VII. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it shall 
take place in three divisions, the last of which will be 
principally composed of the garrisons of the places, 
the cavalry, the artillery, the sick, and the equipment 
of the army. The first division shall embark within 
seven days of the date of the ratification, or sooner, if 
possible. 

“ Vni. The garrisons of Elvas, and its forts, and of 
Peniche and Palniela, will be embarked at Lisbon: 
that of Almaida, at Oporto, or the nearest harbour. 
They will be accompanied on their march by British 
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•oommis'saries charged with providing for their subsist- 
ence' and accommodation. 

'“IX. All the sick and'M'oimded, who cannot be em- 
barked %Yith the troops, are intrusted to the British 
army. They are to be taken care of, Avhilst they’ remain 
in this country, at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, under the condition of tlie same being reim- 
bursed by France wben the final evacuation is effected. 
The English' government will provide for their return 
ito France,’ which shall take place by detachments of 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred men at a 
time. A sufficient number of French medical officere 
shall be left behind to' attend them. 

. '“X. As soon as the vessels employed to carry the 
army to France shall have disembarked in the har- 
bours specified, or in' any other' of the ports of France 
to uTiich -stress of weather may force them, every faci- 
lity shall be given them to return to England without 
delay, and security against capture until their arrival 
in a friendly port. 

“XT. The French army shall be concentrated in Lis- 
bon, and within a distance of about two leagues from 
it. The English army will approach within three 
leagues of the capital, and be so placed as to leave 
about one league between the two armies. 

“XII. The forts of St. Julicn, (he Bugio, and Cas- 
cais, shall be occupied by the British troops on the 
ratification of the convention. Lisbon and its citadel, 
•together with the forts and batteries, as far as the laza- 
retto or Trafuria on one side, and fort St. Joseph on the 
other, inclusively, shall be given up on the embarkation 
of the second division, as shall also the harbour, and 
all armed vessels in it of every description, with their 
rigging, sails, stores, and ammunition. The fortresses 
of Elvas, Almaida, Peniche, and Palraela, shall’ be' 
given up as soon as the British troops can aivive to oc-' 
cupy them.' 'In the mean time, the general-in-chief of 
the British army will give notice of the present conven- 
tion to the garrisons of those places, as also to the 
troops before them, in' order to put a stop to all further 
hostilities. 

“XIII. Commissaries shall be named on both sides, 
to regulate and accelerate the execution of the arrange-i 
ments agreed' upou.< 

“XIV. 'Should there arise doubts as to the meam'ng 
of any article, it will be explained favourably to the 
French army. ' ' 

- “ XV. From the date of the ratification of the pre- 
sent convention, all arrears of contributions, requisi- 
tions,' or claims' whatever,, of the French government, |j 
against subjects of Portugal, hr any other individuals 
residing in this country, founded on the occupation of 
Portugal by the French troops in December, 1807, 
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which may not have been paid up, are cancelled ; and 
all sequestrations laid upon their properly, moveable or 
immoveable, are removed, ahd the free disposal of the 
same is restored to the proper owners. 

“ XVI. AH subjects of France, or of powers in friebd- 
ship or alliance with France, domiciliated in Portugal, 
or accidentally in this country, shall be protected ; their 
properly of every kind, moveable and immoveable, 
shall bo respected ; and^they shall be at liberty either 
to accompany the French army, or to remain in Portu- 
gal. In either case tlieir property is guaranteed to 
them, with the liberty of retaining or of disposing of it, 
and passing the produce of the sale thereof into France, 
or any other country where they may fix their residence, 
the space of one year being allowed them for that pur- 
pose. It is fully understood, that shipping is excepted 
from this arrangement, only, however, in so far as re- 
gards leaving the port; and that none of the stipula- 
tions above mentioned can be made the pretext of any 
commercial speculation. • 

“ XVII. No native of Portugal shall be rendered ac- 
countable for his political conduct during the period of ^ 
the occupation of this country "by the French army ; 
and all those who have continued in the exercise of 
their employments, or have accepted situations under 
the French government, are placed under the protec- 
tion of the British commanders; they shall sustain no 
injury in their persons or property, it not having been 
at their option to be obedient or not to the French go- 
vernment: they are also at liberty to avail themselves 
of the stipulations of the sixteenth article. 

.“XVIII. The Spanish troops detained on board ship 
in the port of Lisbon, shall be given up to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, who engages to 
obtain of the Spaniards to restore such French subjects, 
either rnilitary or civil, as may have been detained in 
Spain without being taken in battle, or in consequence 
of military operations, but on occasion of the occur- 
rences of the 29th of last' May, and the days immedi- 
ately following. 

“XIX. There shall be an immediate exchange estab- 
lished for all ranks of prisoners made in Portugal, since 
the' commencement of the present hostilities. ' , 

“XX. Hostages of the rank of field-officers shall be 
mutually furnished on flie part of the British army and 
navy, and on that of the French army, for the reci- 
procal guarantee' of the present convention. The offi- 
cers of the British anny shall be restored on the com- 
pletion of the'a’rticles which concern the army ; and the 
officers of the navy on the disembarkation of the 
French troops in their own country. The like is to take 
‘place on the part of the French army. 

“XXI. It shall be allowed to the general-in-chief of 

ai 
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the French army to send an officer to France with in- 
telligence of .the present convention. A'vcsselwill be 
furnished by the British admiral to convey him to Bour- 
deaux or Rochefort. 

~ “XXII. The British admiral will be invited to ac- 
commodate his excellency the commander-in-chief, and 
the other principal officers of the French army, on 
-board ships of war, 

“Done and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th day of 
August, 1808. 

(Signed) “ George Murray; quarter-master-gen. 

“Keluermann, le gen. de'division.” 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES TO THE CONVENTION OF THE 

36th of august, 1808. 

“I. The individuals in the civil employment of the 
army made prisoners, either by the British troops, or 
by the Portuguese in any part of Portugal, will be re- 
stored, as is customary, without exchange. 

“ II. The French army shall be subsisted Trom its 
own magazines up to' the day of embarkation : the 
garrisons up to the day of the evacuation of the for- 
tresses. The remainder of the magazines, shall be de- 
livered over in the usual form to the British govern- 
ment, which charges itself with the subsistence of the 
men and horses of the army from the above-mentioned 
period till their arrival in France, under the condition 
of their being reimbursed by the French government 
for the excess of the expense beyond the estimation, 
to be made by both parties, of the value of - the maga- 
zines delivered up to the British army. The provi.-;- 
sions on board the ships of war, in possession of the 
French army, will be taken on account by the British 
government, in like manner, with the magazines in the 
fortresses. 

“III. The general commanding the British troops 
will take the necessary measures for re-establishing the 
free, circulation of the means of subsistence between 
the country and the capital. 

“ Done and concluded at Lisbon, -this 30th day of 
August, 1808. 

(Signed) “George Murray, quarter-master-gen. 

“Kellermann, le gen. de division.” 

One of the most pleasing circumstances which re- 
sulted from the victory of Vimiera, and the subsequent 
expulsion of the French from Portugal, -was the freeing 
from bondage, and restoring to their country, the Spa- 
nish troops which Junot had ordered to be disarmed, 
and to be confined on board the Vessels in the Tagus. 
The day on which their arms were delivered to them, 
presented a grand and truly interesting sight In 
order that this-act might be performed with the magni- 


-ficence whicluwas due to it, all the British and Portu- 
guese troops were assembled on the occasion. The 
sword of the .Spanish general was delivered to him by 
General Beresford, with , an . appropriate address, in 
which he congratulated himself on the honour of deli- 
vering to a Spaniard, and therefore a man of honour, 
that sword of which he had been deprived by the arti- 
fice and violence of.tlie enemies of his country; and 
which, now that he had regained it, would undoubtedly 
be employed in its defence. ‘ As soon as the officers 
and soldiers were put in possession b( their arms, they 
unanimously pronounced a solemn oath, never to re- 
pose till they had seen Ferdinand re-established on the 
throne; and for him, their religion, and their country, 
they swore they would either conquer or die. * ■ 

It has been justly observed, that “ a battle more im- 
portant in its consequences was never gained by Eng- 
land ; whether we consider it as producing the recovery 
of an entire .kingdom from the grasp of the common 
enemy ; — ^ifs raising the national character to so glori- 
ous a height in the eyes of all Europe y — and the con- 
sequent debasement of the military character of, the 
enemy. Again, if this battle were solely to be esti- 
mated by the military talents of the commander, the 
zeal and good conduct of the officers serving under 
him, and the individual bravery of every soldier who 
fought, it would be inferior to none which the annals 
of England commemorate. 

“ In the determined fierceness of attack, impetuosit}', 
and obstinate resistance of the enemy, British troops 
have rarely been so opposed. On the whole, it .was a 
great and glorious day for England, "and entwined 
around the brow, of the general, who led her heroes to 
the field, a UTeath of laurel as fresh as it is unfading. 

“The boasted French artillery on this day was served 
in every respect far inferior to that of the British. . In- 
deed, it is impossible to convey an idea of the precision 
with whicli the latter was directed, . and the execution 
that it made in the ranks of the enemy. The Shrap- 
neil shells, (so called from their being the invention of 
Colonel Shrapnell, of the artillery,) in particular, made 
dreadful havoc among the ranks of the French, who 
weve so dismayed at the effects of this novel instrument 
of war, that many of the grenadiers, who were made 
prisoners, declared, that they could not stand it, and 
were literally taken lying on the ground, or under cover 
of bushes and the high banks of some ditches'in fie 
field of battle. 

' “The honour of the French military character was, 
however, for some time nobly supported by its infantry 
Their mode of attack was in column ya mode of war- 
fare which they had successfully practised against the 
Austrians and other continental froDps. On this ocea- 
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Sion; however, it entirely failed. So far from obtaining 
■their object, that of penetrating the English line, and 
then taking it in flank to the right and Idft, they never 
aYjproached near enough for the British bayonet to act, 
■wifhonUhaving their heads of columns invariably bro- 
ken, and the whole thrown into confusion. - 

“What also contributed materially to their defeat, 
was the scientific manner in which the English general 
met this species of attack. The French array advanced 
in three large columns, in such a manner, as to bring 
them all to bear upon the British left and centre. In- 
variably as each advanced, and independently of the 
resistance it met in the front, it was taken on the flanks 
by the fire of corps advanced for that purpose, by a 
small change in their position; by which means they 
lost a surprising number of men before they could have 
recourse to the bayonet. In fact, in no case did the 
-French resort to this latter weapon, without being in- 
stantly broken. , 

“ The advance of the enemy to the attack was impetu- 
ous, and even furious. As they approached, they sa- 
luted the English with all the opprobrious epithets 
■u’ith which their language abounds. While, on Ihe 
.contrary, the latter, in derision, cheered them as they 
approached. 

“Before the action. General Junot harangued his 
army in the following laconic terms: — ‘Frenchmen! 
there is the sea. You must drive those English into 
-it!’ And it is certain they did their utmost for three 
hours and a half to obey his orders; but never, during 
that time, made the smallest impression on the English 
line, although they repeatedly rallied, and tried every 
thing which could be effected by rapidity of movement, 
and particularly of attack. At length, wearied out and 
' beaten, they were forced to give way in every direc- 
tion, and were pursued off the field of battle by the 
British infantry, for a distance of three miles. 

'“In shortj it may be said, that the Battle of Viraiera 
was decided by superior generalship in the leader, and 
“ superior bravery in the soldiers; every manoeuvre was 
practised in it which could arise out of the combined 
and various movements of attack and defence; repeated 
change of position occurred on both sides, and the palm 
of victory was at length the prize of him who best de- 
'' served to wear it, after a long and arduous conflict of 
nearly four hours. 

“ On this glorious and ever-mcmorable day, the most 
conspicuous circumstance connected with it is, doubt- 1 
less, the conduct of the British commander-in-chief, 
as well from his rank as his responsibility. On him 
every thing turned; to his conduct every one looked; 
the good or the evil which might result from the ex- 
pedition w'as referred to him alone.^ 
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“It is proper further to remark, ^that, during the 
whole of this period, Sir Arthur never went under 
cover at night, but always slept on the ground in the 
open air: he was the first up, and the last down, of the 
whole camp ; sleeping constantly in his clothes,, and his 
horse piqueted near him, ready saddled,' to be mounted 
at a moment’s warninjr, 

“ During the whole of this anxious period, he was 
cheerful, affable,' and 'easy of access; enduring every 
privation himself, he was attentive to the wants of all, 
and ever active to obviate them. - ' 

“ In personal bravery he has been rarely equalled, 
never excelled. Conspicuous by the star of the order 
he adorns, he was constantly in the hottest part of the 
action ; whenever a corps was to be led on, from the 
death of its officer, or any other unexpected cause. Sir 
Arthur was on the spot at the head of it.” 

It is worthy of remark, that, from the day on which 
our hero assumed the command. of the army, until he 
resigned it to Sir Hew Dalrymple, but three desertions 
took place; — these were all from the fifth battalion of 
the sixtieth regiment, a rifle corps; and the parties were 
foreigners. These men were caught and delivered up 
by the Portuguese to the English provost-marshal ; but 
were released without punishment, in consequence of 
the good conduct of the corps to which they belonged. 
In presence of the whole army. Sir Arthur thanked 
them for their uniform gallant deportment, and restored 
them these meoj without punishment, as the best reward 
he could bestow on them. 

After the convention of Cintra, Sir Arthur returned 
to England on leave of absence; having, previous to 
his departure, received from the general-officers of the 
army a piece of plate valued at one thousand guineas, 
and a similar one from the field-officers serving under 
him, “ as testimonies of the high esteem in which they 
held him as a man, and of the unbounded confidence 
they placed in him as an officer.” 

He now resumed his parliamentary and official du- 
ties ; and, in his place in the House of Commons, upon 
a motion being made respecting the campaign in Por- 
tugal, he explained his views and the motives of his 
conduct throughout the, whole expedition. His plan, 
he observed, was to engage the enemy as near to Lisbon 
as possible, and to have followed up his advantage; 
and he added, that if the enemy Iiad been vigorously 
folloived, there would have been no occasion for a con- 
vention. ' , ' 

This statement was fully confirmed by the testimony 
of Colonel Torrens, who declared, on his examination, 
that immediately after the defeat the French right 
column, and during its precipitate retreat. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley rode up to Sir Harry Burrard, and 
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Harry, now is your time to advance upon the enemy; post which the enemy possessed on the 17tb, (it was 
they are completely broken, and we may be in Lisbon well .known they had acted on a confined scale, but in 
in three days; a large body of our troops have not been the battle of the 21sf, on a much more extensive scale,) 
in the -action; let us move them frotn the right on the would show that there was never a more splendid proof 
road to Torres Vedras, and 1 will follow the enemy of the, superior gallantry and courage of our troops, or' 
with the left.”' To this Sir Harry replied, that Ifc the consummate skill of the commander, than had been 
thought a great deal ha'd been done, very much to the displayed at the battle of YjmwTa. Of twenty-one 
credit of the troops, and that he did not think it ad- pieces of artillery, with which the enemy went out that 
visable to db more, or to quit the ground’in pursuit. ' day into the field, only 'eight remained in their hands. 

On the 25th of January, Lord Castlereagh rose in They were also very much superior in cavalry; and, 
pursuance of the notice he had given on a former day, taking all the circumstances which attended that illus- 
to make his motion for the thanks of the House to Sir trious event into consideration, it was impossible any 
Arthur IVellesley, and the officers and men under his language could do justice to it, and he really felt that 
command, for the brilliant victory they had obtained at to dwell longer on such an action would only- be to 
the battle of Vimiera. , ■ ' :i weaken the praise it was his wish to bestow on it; he 

His lordship begun by observing, that whatever dif- would not, therefore, trespass further on their time than 
ferences of opinion might have taken place, or might at to move — , . . 

that moment exist, as to the various matters which had “ That the thanks of the , House be given to Lieu- 
occurred since that brilliant achievement, he was sure,' tenant-generjil Sir Arthur Wellesley, for the gallantry 
there never was, at' any period of our history, a' stronger and conduct he displayed in the victory he obtained 
vburst of national gratitude than that which was'univer- over the French in the battle of .Vimiera,” • 
sally proclaimed by the people of this country on the The .resolution, being read from the chair, was adopt- 
receipt of the first intelligence of the gallant and glo- cd, after some debate, with only one dissenting voice. • 
fioUs victory of Vimiera. He was happy in being able' On the 27tli, Sir Arthur having appeared in bis place, 
to separate that 'splendid event from' any circumstances, the speaker rose and addressed him in the following 
not so favourable, 'which might subsequently have at- terms: , ' . 

tached to it; and he had no doubt hut the house would Sir Arthur Wellesley, it was one of the first objects 
be ready to coincide and'go along with him in opinion,' of this House, iir directing its attention to the brilliant 
that the success and glory attending the splendid eveht services of the British array in Portugal, and amidst the 
of the battle of Vimiera, on the 21st of August last, de- contending opinions upon other subjects connected 
served the highest admiration, and the warmest thanks therewith, 'to express its public approbation of those 
of that house and of the country. It was. impossible' to; splendid services you have rendered to your country on 
find, in the military annals of Great Britain,' a more that important occasion. You have been called upon 
glorious instance of the superiority of . her arms, tham to command the armies of your country in that expe- 
had been given on that occasion. We had had our vie- dition; land it w^ your peculiar good fortune, by yoiir 
tories of Egypt’ and ' Maida; but, however brillianti eminent skill and gallant example, to inspire your troops 
those of aiiyVormer period, none had ever exceeded with that confidence and intrepidity which led them to 
that on which he was then speaking, which had afforded; such signal triumplis in those battles, which have so 
us a further striking and unquestionable proof, that- justly obtained -for you the thanks and admiration of 
' whenever or wherever we had brought our troops into, your country, and rendered your name illustrious to 
action with the French, they had shown themselves, the extremities of the British empire. Your great mili- 
greatly superior in courage, hardihood,' and discipline.; .tnry talents, thus eminently successful in yonr country’s 
Whether in infantry, arlilleiy, (on which the French so; cause, have justly entitled you to royal favour, and to 
highly plumed and valued themselves,) or cavalry, the the gratitude of parliament ; and it ,is with the utmost 
chavacter of the soldiers bad, on' this occasion, once satisfaction that I now repeat to you the thanks of this 
more taken' a tone suitable to tbe 'fr'ee. and excellent, bouse. I do, therefore, in the name of the parliament 
'constitution under which they lived, and the principles of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ii eland; re- 
which they had from their infancy imbibed and die-' turn you their public thanks for the splendid victories 
rished; and though our attempts were carried on upon obtained by you over tbe French army in Portugal, on 
a smaller scale, yet, whenever our efforts had been en- the 17th and 21st days of August, 180S, so honourable 
gaged for tbe service of tbe world, they had, on all oc- and glorious to the British arms.” , 
casionsj proved triunipbant. In speaking of what pre- Sir Arthur Welleslej' returned bis thanks to the house 
."ceded that day, the attack of the almost impregnable for tbe high honour now conferred on him, and in a 
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poatlinr manner to tlio ri^lil honourable cjcntloman 
uho fillcil the chair, for tlic very polite and obliging^ 
manner in which he wa'; plea';ctl to repeal to him the 
pensc which the Iloupc of Common'; did him the honour 
to entertain of hi*; humhic exertions for the pulilic .ser- 
Ticc. No man fell more gTatefnlly, or vnluid more 
highly tlian he did, the approbation of parliament and 
his country; the officers and soldiers of the Ilritish 
army looked up to that approbation, as the highest ho- 
nour that could be held out as an exeitemenf to their 
%‘nlour. Conscious, as he was, of his want of power 
to express the sense be now fell of the distinguished 
honour this day conferred upon him, he Imped the 
house would be pleased to aecept his most grateful nc- 
knowlcdgmcuLs for their fnvotir. 

On the Gth of Fehrnnry, J\Ir, M’hitbrrnd brought for- 
ward a motion relative to our hero, of which he had 
previously given notice. He observed, that, during the 
late campaign, a most extraordinary circumstaarc had 
taken place, both here and in Ireland, to which ho 
wished to call the attention of the house. The chief 
secretary for Ireland, and the under-secretary of slate, 
both gallant ami distingnished otliccrs, had been em- 
ployed in the military .service of tlioir country, and 
suflered still to retain the civil employments they be- 
fore held, though it was impossible for them to perform 
any of the duties annexed to them. lie admitted, that 
in either capacity the country could not he bettor 
served ; but contended that no office .should be hold 
by any person whose absence made it impossible for 
bira to execute' its duties. IVIicn the war-department 
required every exertion of every public officer, it could 
not be maintained that the undcr-sccret.ary of state for 
that department, and the chief secretary for Ireland, 
could he absent from their offices, without malcrial. in- 
jury to the public service. 

He bad asked a question of the noble lord (Casllc- 
reagli) opposite, before his gallant relation bad re- 
turned, and whilst the other gallant officer was attend- 
ing the duties of his office in Ireland. The answer re- 
specting the former was most satisfactory : but, lliougli 
it was not bis intention to sny a word upon that subject 
m this instance, be must be allowed to say, that be 
thought the noble lord ought to have filled up the ap- 
pointment during the absence of bis relation, . The an- 
swer respecting the other gallant officer was not equally 
satisfactory. He allowed that no person possessed, in 
a more eminent degree, every qualification fbr the dis- 
tinguished command to which he had been .appointed, 
and was equally ready to give him the greatest credit 
for the manner in which he executed, and the attention 
which lie paid to, the duties of his office of chicflse- 
cretary for Ireland. But, though he was convinced 
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that no person was hctlcr qualified for either situation 
than that gallant officer, he could never admit, tliat, 
whilst fighting the battles of his country in Portugal, 
he was n fit person to retain the office of chief secre- 
tary for Ireland. Ho was sure that gallant officer was 
too much alive to true glory, to wisli that any injurious 
precedent should be cstablLslicd by any circunisfance 
connected with his individual interests. 

lie might appeal to the chair respecting the duties 
ami emoluments of the office of chief secretary, as 
that office lind been held by the distinguished person 
in the chair, whose mind had ever been more fixed on 
the duties than the cmolnmcnts of the office. It was 
to him that (he public was indohted for having the du- 
ties defined, and the emoluments brought forward to 
public inspcelion. Though the emoluments were con- 
sidcrahlo, he did not moan (o say that they were greater 
than the situation merited ; hut he must insist that, if 
no duties wore performed, the public ought not to he 
called upon to pay. As to the stipulation of the gallant 
officer, when appointed to the office, that he should 
not ho required to continue secretary if he slionld bo 
appointed to any active military command, he could 
c.Tsily give him credit for the feeling which gave pre- 
ference to military glor}'. IVlicu he had been appoint- 
ed to his late command, it never could have been ex- 
pected that it would have been so short ns it afterwards 
turned out ; and, when the gallant officer had accepted 
of the command, he should have resigned his civil 
office, and insisted on a successor being appointed. 
But as, on his return, the emoluments of the office 
would have cwiscd/if a successor had been appointed, 
why, he would ask, should they not have ceased as he 
had not performed the duties? The gallant officer had 
said that he was not richer from his salary. That he 
hclievod; .ashe did not suppose that any person accept- 
ed an office with a view to pecuniary emolument, but 
rntber ns an object of honourable ambition. He should 
not take up more of the time of tlie house. The reso- 
lution he had to submit, lie trusted, would be placed 
on the journals, and would become the means of. pre- 
venting any person hereafter, whatever his abilities 
might be,, from occupying two incompatible places. 
He concluded by moving a resolution, " that , the office 
of chief secretary of Ireland is an bffice of high; re- 
sponsibility, and ought , not to be held by any .person 
absent from the realm, and that the emolument of it 
ought not to be paid to any person unable to perform 
the duties.” , . ' ! > ' 

On the . question being put,. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
said, that when he was first. .appointed to the. office 
which he nowhad thehonour.to fill, it had been clearly- 
understood by the noble lord at the head of the Irish 
MN 
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gorernretiTit, by bis noble and honourable friends near 
him, and by the illustrious persons at the head of the 
army, that his appointment should not preclude him 
from accepting any military employment in the service 
of his country. Under these circumstances, orhen the 
expedition to Zealand took place, he Tvas employed in 
It, and also on the expedition to Portugal; and, on 
both occasions, it had been clearly undeisfood, that he 
had relinquished all claim to the civil office, if a suc- 
cessor should be appointed. He had retained the office 
solely at the desire of the lord-lieutenant, who thought 
that he could assist him effectually, as he had already 
done, by the regulations which he had suggested. 

The resolution of the honourable member (]\Ir. Whit- 
bread) went to declare, that a certain efficient govern- 
ment should, at all times, exist in Ireland. He was not 
disposed to dispute the truth of the abstract proposi- 
tion; but he would ask the house to pause before it 
voted such a proposition, and to inquire whether any 
inconvenience had resulted from his absence, and whe- 
ther, in consequence, there had not been an efficient 
government in Ireland. He would ask the honourable 
gentleman, whether any public business had been de- 
layed even twenty-four hours, or whether all the affairs 
of the government had uot gone on without interrup- 
tion ? Had not the regulations which he had arranged 
with his grace the Duke of Richmond, for the various 
departments of the state, been carried into effect, and 
the public service been thereby promoted without in- 
termission ? Under these circumstances, he would ask 
the house to pause before it should vote this abstract 
proposition, particularly as no inconvenience had re- 
sulted from his absence. As to the salary of chief se- 
cretary, he allowed it to be large, more even than the 
salary of a secretary of state. Rut then the Irish se- 
cretaiy had not the same run for situation, character, 
and consideration, as a secretary of state ; and, conse- 
quently, the salary was given to him not so much for 
performing the duties, as to enable him to maintain the 
situation and the character that belonged to it. 

When he had proceeded to Portugal, the lord-lieu- 
tenant was desirous that he should retain the office of 
secretary, at the same time declaring, that, if he did 
not return within a certain period, a successor should 
be appointed. It was at that time uncertain whether 
he should ever return ; but, when he did return, as no 
successor had been appointed, he certainly considered 
himself entitled to the emolnments of the office. The 
honourable gentleman Ivid said, that if, on returning, 
be found another person had been appointed, be would 
not have received the emoluments, and inferred from 
tbal, that, as he had not performed the duties, he should 
not receive the salary. Unquestionably, if another had 


been appointed, be should not have received the salary; 
but then he would not have the establishment to main- 
tain ; und as, whether absent or present, the expense 
of that establishment was defrayed by him, he had 
taken the salary. He conld assure the house, however, 
that bb should, in no future instance, consent to hold 
his office in the event of his being appointed to a mili- 
tary command. 

Our hero then bowed to the chair, and withdrew. 

TJie chancellor of the exchequer rose, rather for the 
purpose of moving the previous question, than to con- 
firm the statement of his gallant friend, which could 
not need any thing to aid its credit with the house. It 
was undoubtedly well understood, both here and in 
Ireland, that if any inconvenience had been felt, an- 
other would have been'appointed. But so urgent had 
been the desire of the Duke of Richmond, and of his 
majesty’s ministers here, that the gallant general should 
retain the office, that a successor had not been appoint- 
ed, because no inconvenience had been felt. If blame 
was imputable any where, it was not to the honourable 
officer, but to his majesty’s government. He saw no 
necessity for the resolution, and therefore moved the 
previous question, which was carried without a divi- 
sion. 

The command of the British troops that remained in 
Portugal after the termination of the unfortunate cam- 
paijrn in which Sir John Moore lost his life at Corunna, 
was entrusted to Lieutenant-general Sir John Craddock, 
who had taken up a defensive position in the neigh- 
i bonrhood of Lisbon ; but, notwithstanding the failure 
of Sir John Moore’s expedition, the British government 
determined to support the Spanish cause to the utmost 
of their power, and, at all events, to preserve Portu- 
gal. They accordingly appointed Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley to the chief command of the army of the British 
and Portuguese forces. Sir John Craddock, who had 
received considerable reinforcements from England, 
bad already prepared to advance to Oporto, in order 
to compel Marshal Soult to evacuate that city. Ac- 
cordingly, on theStli of April, 1S09, he advanced from 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, with a force of about 
eighteen thousand men. and arrived at Lieria, witli 
the main body of tlie infantry, on the 22d. On the 
same day, Sir Arthur Wellcslej* arrived from England, 
and was received with great joy; and, on the 24th, he 
set out to join the army, which bad advanced fonnrds 
Coimbra. On the Cth of May, he reviewed his whole 
force in the plain below Coimbra, and tlic next day 
commenced his march towards Oporto. 

Alarehal Sonlt was, at this time, with the main body 
of his army at Oporto; and his adranced guard of ea- 
sily, under the command of General Francesebi, was 
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stationed on the north hank of the Vouga. Tlie French 
force was said to be twenty-four tliousand, but very 
much scattered, as they had g-arrisons on the river 
Lieria, and, at Tuy and Valence on the Minho. 

The army under Marshal Ah'ctor was in the vicinity 
of Badajoz. Major-general Mackenzie’s brigade was 
ordered to advance to Abrantes, on the Tagus; and the 
Lusitanian legion, commanded by Colonel Mayne, had 
proceeded to Alcantara, as a corps of observatiofi. 

The first operations of the army under the command 
of our hero are thus detailed by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
himself, in the following despatch to Lord Castlereagh ; 

i 

“ Oporto, May 12. 

“’My Loud, 

“I had the honour to apprise ^our lordship, on the 
7lh instant, that I intended that the army should march, 
on the 9th, from Coimbra, to dispossess the enemy of 
Oporto. The advanced guard and the cavalry had 
marched on the 7tb, and the whole had halted on the 
8th, to afford time for Marshal Beresford, with his 
corps, to arrive upon the Upper Douro.’ The infantry 
of the army was formed into three divisions for this ex- 
pedition; of which, two, the advanced guard, consisting 
of the Hanoverian legion and Brigadier-general Stew- 
art’s brigade, with a brigade of six-pounders, and a 
brigade of three-pounders, under Lieutenant-general 
Paget, and the cavalry under Lieutenant-general Payne, 
and the brigade of guards, Brigadier-general Camp- 
bell’s brigade of infantry, with a brigade of six-pound- 
ers, under Lieutenatit-general Sherbrooke, moved by 
the high road from Coimbra to Oporto; and one, com- 
posed of Major-general Hill’s and 'Brigadier-general 
Cameron’s brigades of infantry, and a brigade of six- 
pounders, lyiderdhe command of Major-general Hill, 
by the road from Coimbra to Aveiro. 

“ On the 10th, in the morning, before day-light, the 
cavalry and advanced guard crossed the Vouga, with 
the intention to surprisb and 'cut off four regiments of 
French cavalry, and a battalion of infantry and artillery, 
cantoned in Albergaria Nova and the neighbouring 
villages, about eight miles from that river, in the last of 
which we failed ; but the superiority of the British ca- 
valry was evident throughout the day; we took some 
prisoners and their cannon from them, and the advanced 
guard took up the position of Oliviera. 

“ On the same day. Major-general Hill, who had em- 
barked at Aveiro on the evening of the 9th, arrived at 
Ovar, in the rear of the enemy’s right; and the head of 
Lieutenant-general Sherbrooke’s division passed the 
Vouga on the same evening. On the 11th, the ad- 
vanced guard and cavalry continued to - move on the 
high road towards Oporto, with Major-general Hill’s 
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division in a parallel road, which leads to Opoito fiom 
Ovar. 

'“On the arrival of the advanced guard at Vandas 
Novas, between Santo Redondo and Grijon, they fell 
in with the out-posts of the enemy’s advanced guard, 
consisting of about four thousand infantry and some 
squadrons of cavalry, strongly posted on. the heights 
above Grijon, their front being covered by woods and 
broken ground. The enemy’s left flank was turned by 
a movement well executed by Major-general Murray, 
with Brigadier-general Langworth’s brigade of the 
Hanoverian legion; while the sixteenth Portuguese 
regiment, of Brigadier-general R. Stewart’s brigade, 
attacked their right, and the riflemen of the ninety-fifth, 
and the flank companies of the twenty-ninth, forty- 
third, and fifty-second, of the same brigade, under 
Major Way, attacked. the infantry in the woods and vil- 
lages in their centre. These attacks soon obliged the 
enemy to give way; and the honourable Brigadier- 
general C. Stewart led two squadrons of the sixteenth 
and twentieth dragoons, under the command of Major 
Blake, in pursuit of the enemy, and destroyed many, 
and took many prisoners. On the night of the 11th, 
the enemy crossed the Douro, and destroyed the bridge 
over that river. 

“ It was important, with a view to the operations of 
Marshal Beresford, that I should cross the Douro im- 
mediately, and I had sent Major-general Murray, in the 
morning, with a battalion of the Hanoverian legion, a 
squadron of cavalry, and two six-pounders, to endea- 
vour to collect boats, and, if possible, to cross the river 
at'Ovintas, about four miles above Oporto; and I had 
as many boats as could be collected, brought to the 
ferry, immediately above the towns of Oporto and 
Villa Nova. The ground on the right bank of the 
river, at this ferry, is protected and commanded by the 
fire of cannon, placed on the height of the Sierra Con- 
vent, at Villa Nova; and there appeared to be a good 
position for our troops on the opposite side of the river, 
till they should be collected in sufficient numbers. The 
enemy took no notice of our collection of boats, or the 
embarkation of the troops, till after the first battalion 
(the buffs) were landed, and hadlaken up their position, 
under, the command of Lieutenant-general Paget, on 
the opposite side of the river. They then commenced 
an attack upon them, with a large body of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, under the command 'of Marshal 
Soult, which that corps most gallantly sustained, till 
supported successively by the forty-eighth and sixty- 
sixth regiments, belonging to Major-general Hill’s bri- 
gade, and a Portuguese battalion, and afterwards by 
the first battalion of detachments belonging to Brigadier- 
general R. Stewart’s brigade. 
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“ Lieutenant-general Paget was unfortunately wounded 
soon after the attack commenced, wlien the command of 
these gallant troops devolved upon Major-general Hiil. 
Although the French made repeated attacks upon them', 
they made no impression ; and, at last, Blajor-general 
Murray having appeared on the enemy’s left flank, on 
his march from Ovintas, where he had crossed, and 
Lieutenant-general Sherbrooke, who by this time had 
availed himself of the enemy’s weakness in the town 
of Oporto, and had crossed the Douro at the ferry be- 
tween the towns of Villa Nova and Oporto, having ap- 
peared upon the right, with the brigade of guards, 
and the twenty-ninth regiment, the whole retired, in 
the utmost confusion, towards Amaranthe,' leaving be- 
hind them five pieces of cannon, eight ammunition- 
tumbrils, and many prisoners.' The enemy’s loss in 
killed' and wounded, in this action, has been very 
large, and they have left behind them, in Oporto, se- 
ven hundred sick and wounded. 

“ Brigadier-general the Honourable C. Stewart then 
directed a charge by a squadron of the fourteenth dra- 
goons, under the command of Major Hefvey, who made 
a' successful attack on the enemy’s rear-guard. In the 
different ' actions with the enemy, of w’hich I have 
above given your lordship an account, we have lost 
some, and the immediate services of other, valuable 
officers and soldiers. In Lieutenant-general Paget, 
among the latter,' I have lost the assistance of a friend, 
w’ho had been most useful to me in the few days which 
had elapsed since he had' joined. the army. He had 
rendered a most important service at the moment he 
received his wound, in taking up the position w’hich 
the troops afterwards maintained, and in bearing the 
first brunt of the enemy’s attack. Major Hervey also 
distinguished himself at the moment he received his 
Avound, in the charge of the cavalry on this day. I 
cannot say too much in favour of the ofiicers and 
troops. They have marched, in four days, over eighty 
miles of the most difficult country, have gained many 
important positions, and have engaged and defeated 
three different bodies of the enemy's troops.' 

[^Sir Arthur then recommends to the particular atten- 
'tion of his lordship, the services of Lieutenant-general 
Paget, Major-generals Murray and Hill, Brigadier- 
general C. Stewart, Lieutenant-general Sherbrooke, 
Lieutenant-colonel Delancey, and Captain Mellish, of 
the tenth ; and of Colonel Dnckworth, Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Drummond, Major C. Campbell, Brigade-major 
Fordycp, Captains Corrj' and Hill, of the eleventh ; as 
well as Majors ^^ay, Blake, Murray, and Hervey; 
Quarter-master Colonel Murray, Lieutenant-colonel 
Bathurst, and all the officers of his personal staff. The 
cKcinpiary bravery of the -Buffs, forty-eighth, sixty- 


sixth, twenty-ninth, forty-third, and fifty-second regi- 
ments, with the sixteenth and twentieth light dragoons, 
are also mentioned in high terms of commendation.] 

“ I send this despatch by Captain Stanhope, whom I 
beg to recommend to your lordship’s protection; his 
brother, the Honourable Major Stanhope, was unfor- 
tunately wounded by a sabre, whilst leading a charge 
of the sixteenth light dragoons, on the 10th instant. 

. ’ ' “ Arthur Wellesuet.’’ 

On the morning of the 13th, Sir Arthur B ellesley 
marched from' Oporto, in pursuit of the retreating ene- 
my ; and, in the evening, he received information that 
they had destroyed a great proportion of their artillery 
in the neighbourhood of Pennafiel, and had taken the 
route towards Braga; — a measure to which they were 
evidently driven, in consequence of Marshal Beres- 
ford’s co-operation on the Tamarga. 

Marshal Beresford (who had crossed the Douro near 
Lamego, on the lOlh, with Jlajor-general Tilson’s, bri- 
gade of infantry, and a considerable body of Portu- 
guese, in-order to cut oft the retreat of the French to 
Gallicia) found, on his arrival at Amaranthe, that the 
Portuguese general Silviera had been compelled to 
evacuate that position, which was occupied by a divi- 
sion of the enemy’s troops under General Loison, who, 
upon hearing of the passage of the Douro, iinmedi- 
htely evacuated this post, and joined the main body of 
the army under Soult," General Beresford, having oc- 
cupied this post, aftenvards directed his march on 
Chaves, with the view of intercepting the enemy, should 
he retreat by that road. 

Sir Arthur Tf ellesley, having continued the pursuit, 
arrived at Braga on the 15th, and the next day at Sa- 
lamonde ; and this with such rapidity, that the Guards, 
under Lieutenant- g'cneral Sherbrooke and Brigadier- 
general Campbell, then in advance of the Britisli nrni}, 
had an affTair with the encinj-’s rear-guard, at a late hour 
ill the evening. On this occasion, the British attached 
them in their position ; and, having turned their flank-; 
by the heights, the enemy immediately retreated, leav- 
ing- behind them one piece of artillery, and se\eial 
prisoners. 

The British army, continuing their pursuit, arrived 
on the ISth, at Monte Alegre, when Sir Arthur disco 
vered that Soult liatT retreated through the mountaiiw 
towards Orenza, by which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not absolutely impracticable, to overtake him. 
The enemy left behind him all his sick and u minded ; 
and the road from Pennafiel to Monte Alegre was lite- 
rally strewed with the carcasses of horses and nude-, 
and the dead bodies of the enemy avIio had fallen a 
sacrifice to the vengeance of the peasantry. 
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By tliii. };liorl lull lirillinnt o.’Unpnign, tlio whole of 
Poriupnl w.v frcotl from lliooiiemy; n'.Mnrslinl Victor, 
on rccoivitip: intcllifycufo of SouIi’k dofoal, iniiiirdititoly 
rctiro<l from tlic rort«gur‘-c fronltcrf; lownrdB Mndrid. 

■ Sir Arthur WoUcbIov now proceeded towards Ahmu- 
Ics, where ho collected stores- nnd provisions to rnnhic 
him to mnrch into Spnin. In order to co-opemio with 
GonemI Cuestn, wlio hnd nssenihled nhont forty ihoti- 
5nnd men in tlic province of Eslrt'iimdum. After n 
phort repo«e, the nnny wns put in motion; n pltin of 
opfmtions hnvincr ticen previously concerted lietwcen 
llse British nnd Spanish ;jenernls. 

Our hero hnd stipulntod thnl the Spanish povernment 
should furnish five liundred mules for tlie transport of 
his provisions, nnd expected to hove found n Spanish 
commissar)' nt Zarrn Muyor, to nssisi that department of 
tlie British nnny in procurinp their Mippliep, In this 
expectation he wns disappointed; hut, convinced of the 
importance of introducinp n Britisli force into Spain, 
he continued his mnrch to rincentin, where the whole 
of the nnny wns concentrated on the Kifli of July. 
General Cmstn had cnpcrly pressed the ndvnnccof the 
British, with nn nssurnnee of ample siipplits; hut, nl- 
thouph the troops were now in one of tlic most fertile 
districts of Spain, the indolence of the mnpisimtcs wns 
such, that Sir Arthur Wtlleslcy in v.ntn entrented them 
to furnish provisions, without which he found himself 
unable to proceed. Allhonph mortified at tlic delays 
which had hitherto taken place, nnd the little attention 
paid hy the Spaniards to the fulfilment of their cnpnpe- 
mcnls. Sir Arthur felt disposed to coiititiue the sy.stem 
of operations concerted betwixt Cucsla and himself; 
nnd, after rcceivinp nn nssurnnee from the nulhorilics 
of Plncentia, that the PujipIicR required for the nnny 
should ho- collected without further delay, the British 
moved forward on (he 17th of July, nnd formed n junc- 
tion, throe days afterwards, with the Spanish nnny of 
Estremadura. 

This army, under General Cuesla, was in the vicinity 
of Almnros, and comprised about thirty-eight thousand 
men, (exclusive of the force under Vanegas,) of whom 
about seven thousand were cavalry. Of this force, four- 
teen thousand were detached to the bridge of Arzo- 
hispo, and the remainder were encamped under the 
Puerto dc ]\Iirabcto. 

Early in July, Joseph Buonaparte joined Schnstiani 
with those troops which he brought from Madrid, nnd 
with a detachment from Slarshal Victor's corps, making 
the force under Sebasliani about twenty-eight thousand 
men ; and their design was to attack the Spanish corps 
under General Vanegas. But that officer retired into 
the mountains of the Sierra Morena; and, though 
obliged to retreat, he was still able to attack and de- 
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stroy a considerable part of .tho enemy's advanced 
guard. 

The French troops (hen rctunicd to the Tagus; and 
the whole army, at that time under Victor, niiii amount- 
ing to ahoHl thirty-five thousand men, were concentrated 
in the neighhotirhooil of Talnvcrn, and on (he Al- 
herrhe. 

On the 2'2d of July, the rornbined English and Spa- 
nish nrmicK ndvaiicoil to Tnlnvcrn do la Boyiin, whence 
(he enemy was dislodged, in the course of the morning, 
hy the advance of the British nnd Spaniards. The 
French retired upon (heir main body, posted on the loft 
hank of tlio Alhcrche, closely pursucil. 

Next day, .Sir Arthur B'cliesloy proposed alincking 
Marshal ^'tclor; but Gciicrnl Cuestn liaving, for some 
reasons best kmiwn to himself, refused to co-operate, the 
intended nitnek was deferred till the following morn- 
ing, when the army, on reneliing (he banks of (be river, 
hnd the mortification to perceive that the enemy hnd 
availed Iiinisclf of the delny, and wns in full rclrcat to 
.‘'iinla Olnlla, mid (hence towards Torrijos, evidently 
with the design of forming a junction with Sobastiani 
There can he no donht, had our liero’s projiositions for 
nitnrking the enemy on the 23d been adopted, that tlie 
destruction of Marshal Victor's corps would have been 
inevitable. 

The subsequent movements of the army, togetber 
with the glorious victory of/Tnlnvera, arc related by Sir 
Arthur V'cllcslcy, in the following official despatch; - 

. “ Tatax-tra dc la JRcxiua, Jxitxj 2,9, 1 S09. 

“ My Bonn, 

“ Grjicml Cuestn followed tlic enemy’s mnrch with 
his army from the Albcrcht, on the morning of the 24th, 
ns fnrns Santa Olalia, nnd pushed forward Iiis advanced 
guard ns far as Torrijos. For the reasons stated. to your 
lordship in my despatch of the 24th, I moved only (wo 
dmsions of infantry, and a brigade of cavalry, .across 
tbc Albercbt to Cassalegos, under tlic command of 
Liciitennni-gnncral Sherbrooke, wilb a view to keep up 
(he communication between’ General Cuestn and me, 
mid with Sir R. Wilson's corps at Escnlona. It appears 
that General Vanegas had not carried into execution 
that part of the plan of operations which related to his 
corps, and that ho was still at Damiol, in La Mancha ; 
and the enemy, in the course of the 24th, 25th, and 
2Gth, collected all liis forces in this part of Spain, be-- 
tween Torrijos and Toledo, leaving but: a small corps 
of two thousand men in that place. His united army 
thus consisted of the corps of Marshal Victor, of that of 
General Sebastian!, nnd of seven or eight thousand; 
men, itlic guards of Joseph Buonaparte, and the garrison 
of Mndrid ; and it was commanded by Joseph Buona- . 
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parte, aided by Marshals , Jourdaa and Victor, and neral ' Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and snpporlcd by 
General Sebastian!. ‘General Pri^-nc, ^ritb the other fonr regiments of ca- 

« On the 26th, General Cnesta’s advanced guard valry, in the plain between Talavcra and the wood, 
was attacked near Torrijos, and obliged to fall back, withdrew in' good order, but with some Joss, particu- 
and the general retired with his army .on that day to larly by the second battalion eighty-seventh regiment, 
the left bank of the Alberch^-; General Sherbrooke and second battalion thirty-first regiment, in the wood, 
continuing at Cassalegos, and the enemy at .Santa Upon this occasion, the steadiness and discipline of the 
Olalla.' It was then obvious, that the enemy intended forty-fifth regiment, and the fifth battalion sixtieth re- 
to try the result of a general action, for which the best gimcnt, were conspicuous; and I had particular reason 
position appeared to be in the neighbourhood of Tala- for being satisfied with the manner in which Major- 
vcra; and General Cuesta having consented to take np general Mackenzie withdrew his advanced guard. ’ 
this position on the morning of the 27th, I ordered. “ As the day advanced, the enemy 'appeared in large 
General Sherbrooke to retire with his corps to its sta- .numbers on the right of the Alberchc, and. it was ob- 
tion in the line, leaving General Mackenzie w’ifh a di- vious that he was advJincing to a general attack On the 
vision of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, as an ad- combined army. General Mackenzie continued to fall 
vanced post in the wood, on the right of Alberchc, back gradually upon the left of the position of the corn- 
whicb covered our left fiank. bined armies, where he was placed in the second line, 

“ The position taken up by the troops at Talavera ex- in the rear of the guards, Colonel Donkin being placed 
tended rather more than two miles; the ground was in the same situation further upon 'the left, in the rear 
open upon the left, where the British army was sta- of the king’s German legion. The enemy immediately 
tioned, ^and it was commanded by a height, on which commenced his attack in the dusk of the evening, by 
was, in echelon and in second line, a division of infan- a cannonade upon ibe left of our position, and by an 
try, under the orders of hlajor-general Hill. There attempt, with his cavalry, to overthrow the Spanish in* 
was a valley between this height and a range of moun- fantry, posted, as I have before slated, on the right; tins 
tains still further upon the left, which valley was not at attempt failed entirely. Early in the night, he pushed 
first occupied, as it was commanded by the height be- n division along the valley, on the left of the height oc- 
fore mentioned; and the range of mountains appeared cupied by General Hill, of which ho gained a moment- 
too distant to have any influence upon the expected ary possession ; but Mojor-gcncral Hill attacked it in- 
action. The right, consisting of Spanish troops, ex- stantly with the bayonet, and regained it. This attack 
tended immediately in front of the town of Talavcra was repented in the night, but failed, and again ntdny- 
down to the Tagus. This part of the ground was light in the morning of the 2Sth, by two divisions of 
covered by olive-trees, and much intersected by banks infantrj', and wnsrcpul.scd by Major-general Hill, 
and ditches. The high road lending from the bridge " BInjor-genend Hill lia.s reported to me, in a par- 
over the Albcrche was defended by a heavy battery ticular manner, the conduct of the 29th regiment, and 
front of a church, which was occupied by Spanish of the first battalion /orty-cighth regiment, in these 
infantry. All the avenues to the town wore defended difierent afiairs, ns well ns that of Major-general Tilson, 
in u sirailnr manner; the town was occupied, and the and Brigadier-general Richard Stewart. IVc have lost 
remainder of the Spanish infantry was formed in two ninny brave ofilcers and soldiers in the defence of tin's 
lines behind the banks, on (be roads lending from the important point in our position; among others I cannot 
town and the right, to the left of our position. In the avoid to mention Brigadier-major Fordyce and Briga- 
centre, between the two armies, there was a command- dier-inajor Gardiner; and Major-general Hill was him- 
ingspot of ground, on which we bad begun to construct self wounded, though, I am happy In ^ay, but slightly, 
a redoubt, with some open ground in its rear. Briga- " Tlie defeat of this attempt was followed nbout noon 
dier-gencral A. Cnmphell was posted at tliis spot with by a general attack with the rncniy’i! whole force, upon 
n diviiign of infantry, supported in his rear by General the whole of that part of the position occupied by 
Cotton’s brigade of dragoons, and some Spanisli ca- tbe Briiisb army. In conscijtience of the rep»'ated at* 
valcy. tempts upon the height on onr left hy the valley, I luid 

'‘At about two o’clock on the 27th, the enemy np- pl.aced two brigades of Britbfi cavalry in thnt valky, 
j'c.vTcd m Btrcngih on the left bank of the Alherebi’, supported in the rear by the Due d‘Albtn}rtcf(|«r'« di- 
end maniffnited nn intention to attack Genera! Macken- vision of Spanish cavalry, Tiic enemy then pJaecd 
sic’* ditision. The attack was nnide befnre they could light-infantry in the range of innontains mi ihi- left of 
be witlitlrawn; but the ircwips, rooslstiog of General the valley, which were opposed by a «!ivisiem of Spa* 
Mackcasir’* and Colonel Donktn’ei brigade^, and Ge- nbb infantry, under Lieutenant-general l)e ItT^ecnarl. 
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Thfe general attack began by the inarcb oC-seyeral co- reduced in numbers. By all accounts, tbeir loss is ten 
lumns of infantry, into tiie valley, n-ith a view, to; attack ^thousand men. Generals Lapisse and .Mo'rlot ai'e killed ; 
tlie beight occupied, by. Major-generali:Hill. These Geherals'Sebastiani and Boulet wounded. -I have’par- 
,c6lumnswere immediately charged by the first German, jticularly to.Iament the loss of .Major-general Macken- 
liglit dragoons, and twenty-third .dragoons, -under ythe jzie,'\who had distinguished himself on the 27th, und of 
command , of GenerM Anson, directed by. Lieutenant-. jBrigadier-general Langworth, of the King’s German 
general Payne, and' supported :by General Fane’s bri- iLegi'on,' and :of, Brigade-major Becket, of the Guards, 
gade of. heavy; cavalry; .aiid althoughsthe twerity-thlrd Your lordship will observe^ that the attacks of the ene- 
dragpons suffered; considerable, loss, the charge^had the' my were principally, if not entirely, directed against 
effect, of preventing, the execution of- that:part of the the British' troops.; 

enemy’s plan. , At the same time he directed'an attack “The Spanish commander in chief, his officers,- and 
upon Brigadier-general Alexander'Campbell’s- position ;trb6ps, manifested every disposition to render us assist- 
in the centre of the combined armies, .and on the right- ance, and those of them which were engaged did their 
of the British. This attack was most Successfully re- duty; but the ground which they occupied was so im- 
pulsed by Brigadier-general Campbell, supported by, portanf, and its front at the same time so difficult, that 
the- king’s regiment of Spanish cavalry and two bat- I did not think it proper to urge them to make any 
talions of Spanish infantry; and. • Brigadier-gcnefal .movement on the left of the enemy, while he was en- 
Gampbell took the -enemy’s cannon. The brigadier- ;gaged with us. I have reason to be satisfied with the 
general mentionB:particularly the conduct of the ninety- conduct of all the officers and troops. I am much in- 
seventh, the second battalion seventh, and of tbe second ^debted to Lienlenant-general Sh^brooke, for the assist- 
battalion fifty-third regiments; and I was highly satis- ance I received from him; and for the manner in w’bich 
fied with the manner in which this part of the position, he led on his division to the charge with bayonets. To 
was defended. ; Xieutenaht-general Payne and the cavalry, particularly 

'“An attack was &lso made, at the same; time, upon General Anson’s brig-adp; to Major-generals' Hill and 
Xieutenant-geheral Sherbrooke’s division, which was Tilson, Brigadier-generals- A. Campbell, R.' Stewart; 
on the left and , centre of the first line of the British and Cameron, and to the divisions and brigades of in- 
army. This attack was^ost gallantly repulsed by a .fantry under their commands respectively, particularly 
charge ••with bayonets, by the whole division; but the the twenty-ninth regiment, .commanded by Colonel 
brigade of guards, which were on the right, having White; the first battalion forty-eighth, by Colonel Don- 
advanced too far, they were exposed on their left flank nellan, aftenvards, when that officer was wounded, by 
to the fire of the enemy’s battery, and of tbeir retiring Major Middlembre ; tbe second battalion seventh, by 
columns ^'and the division was oWiged -to retire towards Lieutenant-colonel Sir W, Myers; 'the second battalion 
the original' position, under cover of the second line of .fifty-secondj by Lieutenant-colonel Bingham; the ninety- 
General Cotton’s brigade of cavalry, which I had seventh, by Colonel' Lyon ; the first battalioh'^ofde- 
moved from the centre, aUd of the first battalion forty- tachments, by Lieutenant-colonel -Buhbury; and the, 
eighth regiment. ’I had moved this regiment from its second battalion thirty-first, by Major Watson and of 
original position on the heights, as. soon as I observed the forty-fifth, by Lieutenant-colonel Guard; and fifth 
"the advance of the guards ;' and it was formed in the battalion sixtieth; commanded by Major Davy, bn the 
plain; 'and advanced upon' thb’'eneihy, and covered the 27th. The advance of the brigade of guards was most 
formation of Lieutenant-general Sherbrooke’s division., gallaiitly conducted by -Brigadler-geheral Campbell; 

i“Shortiy after the repulSe'of this general attack, - in and; when necessary, thatbrigade retired,' and formed 
which, apparently, all the enemy’s troops were employ- again in the best order. The artillery, under Brigadier- 
ed, he commenced his retreat "aci'oss ’ the Alberche, general Howorth; was also 'throughout these days of 
which was conducted 'in the most regular order, and the greatest service; and I have every reason to be 
was effected during the night, 'leaving in lOur hands satisfied with the assistance I received from the chief 
twenty pieces of cahndh;-airimunitioh, tumbrils,' and. engineer, . Lieutenant-colonel Fletcher, the adjutant- 
some prisohetsi Your lordship will observe, by the in- general, 'Brigadier-general the Honourable C/ Stewart, 
dosed return,- the great loss which we have sustained and , the quarter-master-general, Colonel Murray, and 
of valuable officers and soldiers in this long and hard- the officers of those departments respectively, arid from 
fought action, with more than double our number: that' Colonel Bathurst and the officers of iriy pereonal staff, 
of the eneiny has been much greater.' I am informed I also received much assistance from Colonel O’Lawler, 
that entire' brigades of infantry.have been destroyed ; of the Spanish service,' aind from Brigadier-general 
and, indeed, the battalions that retreated were much Whittingham, who was wounded when bringing up the 
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I two Spanish battalions to the assistance of Brigadier- 
general Campbell.. I send this by Captain Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, who will give your lordship any further 
information, and whom I beg to recommend. 

' “A. Weliesley.” 

. Immediately after the battle of Talavera, our hero 
was declared generalissimo of the Spanish armies ; — a 
circumstance which, it was expected, would produce 
more unity of design in the Spanish proceedings, both 
civil and military. 

. Although the battle of Talavera was so honourable 
to the victors, its results did liot immediately prove be« 
neficial-to the Spanish cause ; for Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was shortly after obliged to fall back, and to take a de- 
fensive position at Deleytosa, on the Tagus; as will 
appear from the following despatch : 

Deleytosa, Au^.S. 

My Lord, * 

“ I apprised your lordship, on the 1st instant, of the 
advance of a French corps towards the Puerto de Ba- 
nos, and of the probable embarrassments to the opera- 
"^tions of the army which its arrival at Placentia would 
occasion ; . and these embarrassments having since ex- ; 
istpd to a degree so considerable as to oblige us to fall 
back, and to take up a defensive position on the Tagus, 

I am induced to trouble you more at length with an 
account of what has passed upon this subject. 

When I entered Spain, I had a communication with 
General Cuesta, through Sir R. Wilson and Colonel 
Roche, respecting the occupation of the Puerto de Ba- 
nos and the Puerto de Perales, the former of which, it 
was at last settled, should be held by a corps to be 
formed under the Marquis de la Reyna, to consist of 
two battalions from General Cuesta’s army, and two 
from Bejar; and that the Puerto de Perales M’as to be 
taken care of by the Duke de Parque, by detachments 
from the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigb. I doubted of the 
capacity of the gam'son of Ciudad Rodrigo to make 
the detachment of the latter; but had so little doubt of 
the effectual operation of the former, that, in writing to 
Marshal Beresford on the I7th of July,' I desired him 
to look to the Puerto de Perales, but that I considered 
Banos as secure, as appears by the extract of my letter, 
vhichl inclose. 

“ On the 30lh, intelligence was received at Talavera 
that twelve thousand rations had been ordered at Fuente j 
Ducnos for the 28th, and twenty-four thousand at Los 
Santos for the same day, for a French corps, which it 
was believed was on its march towards the Puerto "de 
Danos. General Cuesta expressed some anxiety re- 
specting this post, and sent me a message, to propose 


that Sir R. Wilson should be sent there with his corps. 
Sir Robert was on that day at Talavera, but his corps 
was in the mountains towards Escalona; and as he Lad 
already made himself very useful in that quarter, and 
had been near Madrid, with which city he had had a 
communication, which I was desirous of keeping up, I 
proposed that a Spanish corps should be sent to Banos 
without loss of time. I could not prevail with General 
Cuesta, although he certainly admitted the necessity of 
a reinforcement when he proposed that Sir Robert Wil- 
son should be sent to Banos; and he was .equally sen- 
sible, with myself, of the benefit to be derived to the 
cause from sending Sir Robert back to Escalona. 

"At this time we had no further intelligence of the 
i enemy’s advance, than that the rations were ordered ; 
and 1 had hopes that the enemy might be deterred from 
advancing by the intelligence of our successes on the 
28th, and that the troops in the Puerto might make 
some defence ; and that, under these circumstances, it 
was not desirable to divert Sir Robert Wilson from 
Escalona. On the 30th, however, 1 renewed my appli- 
cation to General Cuesta, to send there a Spanish divi- 
sion of sufficient strength, but without effect j and he 
did not detach General Bassecourt till the morning of 
the 2d, after we had heard that the enemy had entered 
Bejar, and it was obvious that the troops in the Puerto 
would make no defence, 

“ On the 2d, we received accounts that the enemy 
had entered Placentia in two columns. The Marquis 
de la Reyna, whose two battalions consisted of only six 
hundred men, with only twenty rounds of ammunition 
each man, retired from the Puerto and from Placentia 
without firing a shot, and "went to the bridge of Alma- 
raz, which he declared that he intended to remove; 
the battalions of Bejar dispersed without making any 
resistance. The general called upon me on that day, 
and proposed that half of the army should march to the 
rear to oppose the enemy, while the other half should 
maintain the post at Talavera. My answer was, that, if 
by half the army he meant half of each army, I could 
only, answer, that 1 was ready either to go or stay with 
the whole British army, but that I could not separate 
it. He then desired me to choose whether I would go 
or stay; and I preferred to go, from thinking that the 
British troops were most likely to do the business effec- 
tually, and without contest; and from being of opinion 
it was more important to us than to the Spanish army, 
to open a communication through Placentia, although 
very important to them. With this decision, General 
Cuesta appeared perfectly satisfied. 

“ The movements of the enemy in our front since the 
1st, had induced me to be of opinion, that, despairing 
of forcing us at Talavera, they intended to force a pfis- 
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^agc by EscaloTia,’and thus to ope'u 'a communication 
with the French' corps coming from Placentia. ' Tin's 
suspicion *was confirmed 'on the night of the 2d, by 
letters received from Sir Robert Wilson, of %vhich I en- 
close copies; and, before I quitted .'Talnvcra, on tlio 
8d, I 'wnited 'on General O’Donoghuc, an'd conversed 
with him upon the whole of’oitr situation ; and pointed 
out to hint the' possibility, that, in the case of the ene- 
my coming ihrongll Esc'nlonn,' General Cucsta might 
find himself obliged to quit Talavcra before I should 
be able to return to him ; and I urged him to collect all 
the carts that could be got, in order to remove our hos- 
pital’. At his desire, I put the purport of this conver- 
sation in writing,’ and sent him a letter to be laid before 
General Cuesta, of which I inclose a copy. 

- “ The British armj' marched, on the 3d, to Oropcsn, 
General Bassecourt’s Spanish corps being at Continello, 
where I desired that it might halt the next day, in order 
that I might be nearer it. About five o’clock in the 
evening, I heard that the French had arrived from 
Placentia, at Navalmornl, whereby they were between 
us and the bridge of Alm’araz. About an hour after- 
wards, I received from General O’Donogbue the' letter 
and ;ts inclosurcs, of which 1 inclose copies, announcing 
to me the intention of General Cviesta to march from 
Talavera in the evening, and to leave there tny hospi- 
tal, excepting such men as could be moved by the means 
he already had, on the ground of his apprehensions, 
that I was not strong enough for the corps colnitig 
from Placentia, and that the enemy was moving upon 
his flank, and had returned to Santa Olalla’ in his front. 
I acknowledge that these reasons did not appear to me 
sufficient for giving up so important a post as Talavera, 
for exposing the combined armies to an attack in front 
and rear at tbe same time, and for abandoning my hos- 
pital ; and I wrote the letter of which I inclose a copy. 
This unfortunately reached the general after he bad 
marched, and be arrived at O'ropesa shortly after day- 
light On the morning of the 4tb.' ’ 

■ “ The question, what was to be done, was now to be 
considered. The enemy, slated to be’ thirty thousand 
strong; but at all events consisting of the corps of Soult 
and Ney, either united or not very distant from each 
other, and supposed by Marshal Jourdanland Joseph 
Buonaparte, to be sufficiently ^strong to attack .the 
British army, stated to be twenty-five thousand strong, 
were on one side, in possession of tbe high road to the 
passage of the Tagus at'Almaraz, the bridge at which 
place we knew had * been removed, altbougb the boats 
still necessarily remained in the river. On tbe other 
side we had reason to expect the advance of .Victor’s 
torps to Talavera, as soon as General Cuesta’s march 
Should be known; and, after leaving twelve thousand 
28. 


men to watch' Vanegas, And allawiug him from fen to 
eleven Uionsand killed and wounded in thedate aefion, 
ibis torps would have , amounted to twenty-fi’ve -thon- 
san’d. We could ejftricate eUrstlves from this difficult 
situation only by great celerity of movement, , to which 
tbe troojis were unequal, as they-had not had their, al- 
lowance of provisions for several days, and by success 
in two battles. If unsuccessful in either^ w,e should have 
been without a retreat; and if Soult and, Ney; avoiding 
an action, had relired'before us, and had 'waited Jlie 
arrival of Victor, we should , have been exposed to a 
general action with fifty thousand men,' equally without 
a retreat. ' ' ‘ . n 

“ IVe had reason to expect that, As the .Marquis de 
la Reyna could not remove the boats from the river 
Almaraz, Soult would have destroyed them. Our only 
retreat was, therefore, by the bridge Arco Bispo; and, 
if we had moved on, the enemy, by breaking that 
bridge while tbe army should be engaged with Soult 
and Ney, would have deprived us of that only resource. 
— Wc coiild not take a position at Oropesa, as we 
thereby left open the road to tbe bridge of Arco Bispo 
from Talavera by Calcra; and, after tonsidering , the 
whole subject maturely, I was of opinion that it was 
advisable to retire to the bridge of Arco Bispo,' and to 
take up a defensive position upondhe Tagus: , 'i . 

' “I was'induced to adopt this last opinion, because 
the French have now at least fifty thousand men dis- 
posable to oppose to the combined armies', .and a 'corps 
of twelve thousand to watch Vanegas ; and I was like- 
wise of opinion, that the sooner the defensive line 
should be taken up, tbe more likely were tbe troops to 
be able to defend it. Accordingly, I 'inarched on the 
4tli, and crossed the Tagus by the bridge of 'Arco 
Bispo;’ and have continued my 'route to thisplace, ^ih 
which' I am well situated to defend the passage lof^Al— 
maraz and the lower 'parts of the ' Tagus'.' [General 
CUesta crossed the xiver on the night of the 5tli,' and 
be is still at the' bridge of Arco Bispor About two 
thousand of the wounded have been brought away from 
Talavera, the' remaining'fifteen 'hundred are there; and 
I doubt whelheri under any cifcumslance’s, it u'ould 
have been possible, or consistent with humanity, 'to at- 
tempt to remove any more of them. (From the treat- 
ment which some of the soldiers wounded on the 27th, 
and who fell into the bands of the enemy, experienced 
from them, and from the manner in which I have al- 
ways treated the wounded who ’have' fallen in'to my 
hands,’ I expect that these men will bei well treated ; 
and I h'ave only to* lament that a neW. concurrence of 
events, -over which,' from circumstances, 'I' had 'and 
could have no control, should have placed the army in 
a situation to be obliged to leave any of them behind. 

•4 P eSLEY.” 
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' HoxVever unprofitable’lhe Victoiy of Talavera proved 
to thfe Spanish patfiotsj the good conduct and bravery 
of the army and its illustrious commauder did not fail 
of exciting the ■ adniiration of their country. ' The 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to 
them ; and Sir Arthur Wellesley,' as a reward for his 
eminent services, wafe raised to the dignity of the peer- 
age, being created Viscount Wellington, on the 26th of 
August, 1809 ; and an annuity' of 2000?. a-year was 
voted by Parliament to him and his two next heirs. 

Soon after the retreat of his army, our hero suffered 
severely from the fatigues of the campaign; but his 
health being re-established in October, he was, about 
that period, appointed by the Regency captain-general 
of all the forces serving in Portugal ; and his army 
was now in' excellent order, having all its provisions 
and stores supplied from Lisbon and Abr antes. 

The unfortunate result of the battle of O^ana, in 
which the army of La Mancha, under the command of 
Lieutenant-general Areisaja, was totally defeated and 
dispersed, laid the south of Spain completely open to 
the incursions of the enemy ; and it became no longer 
necessary or desirable, in a military point of view, to 
retain the British army on the borders of Estremadura. 

Lord Wellington, therefore, withdrew his army from 
Spain in the month of December ; and, in the course 
of three weeks, the whole of his force "was placed on a 
new and extended position along the frontiers 'of Por- 
tugal : his head-quarters being at the city of Vizen. 
The British troops passed the following six months in a 
state of comparative tranquillity, while the French 
■were making the most vigorous preparations for the 
conquest of Portugal, 

Passing over the military events which occurred in 
Spain during the inactivity of Lord Wellington’s army, 
we shall proceed to the relation of those which took 
place in Portugal in the year 1810. 

The command of the French army was now entrusted I 
to General Mnssena, and amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men, who were distributed as 
follows : General Loison, ivith fifteen thousand men, 
invested Almeida ; whilst the remainder of Ney’s corps, 
about ten thousand, were at Fort de la Conception. 
About three miles north-west from Ciudad Rodrigo, at 
St. Felix, was Junot, with twenty-five thousand men ; 
W’hilst n force, to the same amount, occupied Ciudad 
Rodrigo and its vicinity. These three corps were within 
two days’ march of Lord Wellington's army, and part 
of them not more than seven or eight miles distant; 
whilst Masscna, the commander-in-chief, was at Valde- 
mula, a village near Ciudad Rodrigo, which, a short 
time before, had been occupied by Lord Wellington. 
Kellcrmann was in the north of Portugal, and me-. 


naced Oporto with twelve thousand men; and Rdgtrier 
threatened Alentejo in the south, with about eighteen 
thousand men; whilst the remaining small divisions 
occupied such posts as were most convenient for pro- 
curing forage, &C. 

With such overwhelmiiig numbers, it 'is not sur- 
prising that Massena and his master should have con- 
sidered the conquest of Portugal as certain ; yet even 
this immense force was baffled by the superior skill and 
address of the British general, whose defensive con- 
duct in this 'situation seems equally entitled to admira- 
tion with his most brilliant victories. 

During their encampment between Merida and Ba- 
dajoz, the British army were exposed to a dangerous 
disorder, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the 
situation : but, having regained their health on remov- 
ing to the vicinity of Lisbon, they were enabled, in 
February, to occupy an extended line, from Santarem, 
on the Tagus, to Oporto, on the Douro ; having been 
joined by the Portuguese, who were now in a good 
state of discipline, through the exertions of Marshal 
Beresford ; whilst General Hill was in advance, with a 
considerable body of cavalry on the banks of the Gua- 
diana, in order to check the approach of the enenty, 
who had appeared before Badajoz. During the opera- 
tions of the French army against Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
British and allied troops were cantoned in live distinct 
bodies: one was at Celerico, consisting of about six 
thousand men, under General Spencer; General Hill 
had eight thousand between the Tagus and Guadiana; 
General Cole had about ten thousand at Guarda, which 
was the principal post; General Picton lay with four 
thousand at Pinhel; and General Craufurd was sta- 
tioned in advance, between Guarda and the French 
army. 

On the 11th of June, the French invested Ciudad 
Rodrigo with a force of thirty thousand infantry and 
five thousand cavalry. On the night of the 25th, the 
batteries were opened bgaiust the city ; and, after a 
most obstinate defence, the governor, seeing no hopes 
of relief, and his provisions and ammunition being 
nearly exhausted, surrendered by capitulation, on the 
lOtli of July. The next operation of the enemy was 
against the fortress of Almeida, the strongest in Portu- 
gal. The trenches were opened in the night between 
the 15th and 16th of August. In the night between 
the 24th and 25th, the second parallel was opened, in 
the rock, within less than one hundred and fifty fathoms 
of the place. On the 26th, at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, eleven batteries, mounted with sixty-five pieces of 
cannon, opened a fire on flic fortress, wliieli was re- 
turned by (he garrison with great vigour. Toward* 
eight in the evening, a bomb fell within (he walls of 
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the ensile, on a caisson which they werfc fillinp with 
g^unpowder, at the door of tlic principal inngnr.inc: ihc 
flame was communicated to one liundrcd and fifty Ihon- 
sand weight of powder; and an explosion took place, 
by which nine hundred persons were killed and four 
hundred wounded. TItc following day, I^Inrslml Maa- 
tenawent himself to view the cllects of the' terrible ex- 
plosion; he immediately ordered the firing to cease, 
and sent a flag of truce, oflering a capitulation: hut the 
terms being such as the governor, General Cox, conld 
not agree to, notwithstanding the dreadful catastrophe 
which had happened, the firing recommenced ; and it 
was not until three hours after, that he would consent 
to the terms proposed, fic then signed the capitulation, 
and the place was surrendered on the night of the 27th. 

By the fall of the two forlrcsscB of Ciudad B^drigo and 
Almeida, cverj* obstacle to the entrance of the grand 
French array into Portugal was removed. It was not the 
design of Lord Wellington to net oflensively against the 
enemy with such disparity of force; he therefore formed 
a series of defensive operations, which reflected the 
highest honour on his military skill. While he was em- 
ployed in ranking demonstrations on the frontiers of 
.Spain, immense fortifications were rising in a line from 
the sea to the Tagus, at a short distance from Lishon. 
To these, which were nlmost iinprcguahlc, it was his 
plan to retreat, where he would' bo near his resources, 
and receive reinforcements. Accordingly, after the 
surrender of Almeida, he began to retreat slowly, and 
to concentrate the difTcrcnl corps of his army, which 
had been separated for the purpose of watcliing and i 
defending various points that were menaced by the 
French army of Portugal. On the 19th of September, 
he occupied on advanced position behind tlic Alva, at 
Ponte JIurcella. 

When the British troops commenced their rctrdat, 
they destroyed all the bridges and mills on the river 
Coa. A division of Portuguese militia, under General 
Miller, bccupicd the strong fortress of Chaves; another, 
under General Silvicra, was posted on the north bank 
of thcDouro; and another, under General Trent, in the 
.vicinity of St. John of Pesquiera, So that if the French 
should advance, as was expected, by Viseu, they would 
be harassed by bodies of Portuguese militia. 

. “ While the English army was on its retreat by Ponte 
Murcella,” says a contemporary writer, “ the whole of 
ihe French forces were drawn together in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pinbel, to the number of eighty thousand, 
in pursuit of it. Lord Wellington had advanced in his 
retreat two leagues beyond Coimbra; his left wing 
occupied the mountains of Ancorba; his right extended 
to Pen Acora on the Mondego, at the mouth of the 
Vouga, about fourteen miles in advance of the enemy, 
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who had pushed his advanced guard ns far ns Pen 
Aheirn of Azore. Behind the mountains of Ancorba, 
and in n parallel direction, was a road running from 
north ntul south, between Coimbra and Sartlas, at the 
northern part of the road, which was occupied by the 
Portugxjcsc militia under Colonel Trant. A corps of 
one ihousnml troops, British and Porlugucso, ■was sta- 
tioned nl Mcallmddn, communicating with the forces of 
Colonel Trnut and (he main body of the British army. 
Marshal Bcrc.sford, with his corps of disciplined Portu- 
guese, V ho had arrived on the 22d of September at the 
Sierra dc' Bcsticros, was stationed at the northern ex- 
tremity of the mountnin.s of Ancorba; and, by means of 
the divisions of Colonel Trant and General Spencer, 
had cfTcctcd, by the road just mentioned, a junction 
with Lord IFcllingtou: who, besides occupying an ad- 
vantageous position in the mountains, was enabled to 
bring the Portuguese in the line of his operation.s, and 
was nearer to his principal rcsourcc.s, while the distance 
of Mussena from his magazines became greater and 
greater. 

“ In the mean lime, General Rcgnicr’s corps having 
arrived at Snbugal and Alfnytcs, on the I2lh and 13th 
of September, the French army moved from Almeida, 
in great force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, by the 
towns of Giiarda and Cclcrico. They surmounted the 
heights, and descended into tlic valley of the Mondego. 
On the same day another strong column passed over the 
heights of Alvcrcn, forming the left of the cliain of 
Guarda and Mayal-Dccham. On the IGth, the British 
c.avalrj’, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, retired from Ce- 
Icrico to the valley of the Jlondcgo, After the fall of 
Almeida, the plan of Massena was gradually unfolding 
itself. He seemed determined to turn the left of the 
allied army; but Lord ^Tellington, to check him, retired 
through the valley of Mondego; when Massena, adopt- 
ing a new route, threw himself into the road that leads 
from Viseu to Coimbra, in hopes of getting possession 
of the resources presented by that city and its vicinity, 
and thence to proceed to Lisbon, Lord -Wellington 
immediately determined to cover Coimbra; not with . 
the intention of maintaining that post, but in order' to 
afford the inhabitants an opportunity of retiring with 
their effects. ■ 

“Massena arrived at Viseu on the 19lli'of September, 

‘ through ways,’ as he expresses it, ‘ bristling with Vocks 
and traversing deserts where no soul was to be seen.' 
At Viseu, all his forces weVe concentrated on the 21st. 
Here he was obliged to halt for three days, in order, to 
give time for the bringing up the baggage and the ar- 
tillery; and it was. during these three days that Lord 
Wellington was enabled to execute the judicious ma- 
nmuvre of passing from the left to the riglit of the 
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Montlogo. n.G posted tlic central division hnd tlic left 
wing of liis army oii the Sierra dc Bnsaco, which was 
perpendicular to the coarse of the Mondc/ro, and co- 
vered Coimbra, leaving at Ponte Marcella only the 
corps under Gcncml Hill. Mnssena left that, place on 
the 24lh ; and, on the 2Gth, arrived in front of the posi- 
tion of Bnsaco, occupied, with the exception just men- 
tioned, by the allied English and Portuguese armies. 
The British cavalry observed the plain in the roar of 
its left. The Sierra do Busaco is a high ridge con- 
nected by n raonntainous tract of country with the 
Sierra de Caramula; and nearly in a line with the 
Sierra do Busaco is another ridge of the same descrip- 
tion, called the Sierra do Murcella; All the roads to. 
Coimbra, from the eastward, lead over one or other ot 
these Sierras: they are very didicult for the passage of 
an army, the approach to the top of each of the ridges 
on both sides being ihountainous. 

“ Slasscna, who was ignorant, perhaps, of the strength 
of the allies, and probably did not expect to find them 
there, made a bold attempt to carry their position. On 
fhe morning of the 27th of September, at dawn of day, 
the enemy made two desperate attacks upon the right 
and centre of the allied army. The French column on 
the right moved up the hill, receiving the fire of the 
light, troops with . great intrepidity, and had gained 
the summit, wlicn it was charged, Whilst deploying 
into line,- by Colonel Mackinnon’s brigade, the forty- 
fifih and eighty-eighth regiments, and the ninth Portu- 
guese, directed by Major-general Picton, supported on 
the right by part of General Leith’s corps, o'ml on the 
left by Major-general Ligbtburne’s. brigade, and the 
giiards, which had moved to the right on the first indi- 
cation of the enemy’s intention. The eneiny, foiled in 
this attack, ihade another more to the right, where he 
was again repulsed lit the point of the bayonet. This 
second attack' was supported by some heavy artilleiy ; 
but an ai^vinition-tumbril having blown up, the 
Frehch ceased their fire oh this point. Finding their 
attack' on the right unsuccessful, the enemy directed 
his prlhcipaV efforts against the left of the centre; and, 
in a' charge made by the forty-third and fifty-second 
regini'ehts, .General Simon ' was wounded and taken. 
Brigadier-general Coleman’s brigade'o.f Portuguese in- 
fantry, which was in reserve, moved 'up to support 
Brigadief-geheral Craufurd in this charge, and a bat- 
talion of the niheteehth Portugese ’regiment, 'com- 
Trtanded hy Lieutenant-colonel Douglas, made' a gallant 
aVid successful charge upon antotlier body of the ene- 
my, whi^h was endeavouring to penetrate, in that quar- 
ter.' Besides these’ attacks, the light troops ’ w6fe, eh-, 
gaged th'fqughqut tlie day of the 27th. . On;the 'fhllow- 
’itig ihornirig, the light infantry ‘were a^aih partially 


^c'ngagcd oh the left of the line;' At mid^day, ’the^ene- 
my's: cavalry,..ahd’ scVerali 'columns i of infant^’, were 
observed in motion on the road from Moftigao over the' 
mountains,' to^vards IhC 'Vouga. This movement'Ieadi' 
ing Lord Wellington to conclude that Masseha intende.d 
to place his whole ariny oh the Opbrio road, land the 
position of Busaco being actually turhed oh' the>'29thp 
be recrossed the Mondego’, and' continued to retreat to, 
the position lic 'iind previously determined on, in ffont 
of Lisbon, with his right at. Alliandra on the Tagusj 
pissing by Torres iWedras, and bis left -oh ' the sea,' 
where licarrivedan the 9ih of ’October.’! i ’ ;• I' 
Lord Wellington wiis accompanied ih Ins-reffeat by 
the whole of tlic’inhabitanis of Coimbra, and of all tbd 
other places through iwhich the allied armies passedj ‘ 
every one carrying with them their most valuablq' ef- 
fccts, and destroying' whatever 'might bo of use to the 
invaders. The Lisbon road was blocked up witli wag- 
gons, carts, , mules, horses,' and bullocks. Weeping 
motliers carrying their .screaming infants'; young wo- 
men of genteel condition also,' in tears, oii foot, andse^ 
pnirated in the crowd from theirs families ; men with 
heavy' hearts, biit iii silent sorrow; and every thihg 
wearing an air of trouble and confusion :— such was 
the miserable picture tlitit presented itself' ■ * 

Yet, dreadful ns the scene was, it must be'recollected 
that their sufierings on the approach of the French 
army, if they had remained, would have'been infinitely 
M-orse ;’ and as their distress was partly incurred in' the 
general cause of the .Portuguese naiion, so the gb- 
vernment, as well as private families in Lisbon,' did all 
in their power to alleviate it. An asylum was found 
for all ; lodgings and food were prociired, and every 
measure whs ' adopted which could afford relief : whilst 
the British House of Commons voted one ' hundred 
thousand pounds for their relief, to which was added an 
equal sum' from private 'contributidm ' ■ , 

'• Tii tin's position of tlie British' army, oh the naviga- 
ble part of the Tagus, the 'communication, in a military 
point of view,' wbs' hdwi opened' with the British fleet 
iyirig in that river ; "and; 'accordingly,’ the gun-boats, 
which Admiral Berkeley Iihd placed- under- the edm- 
hiaud of his’ nephew; Lieutenant Berkeleyi'had sup- 
ported the right of the army near Alhahdra ; and, hav- 
ing been several, times engaged witn‘ the enemy s re- 
con nbitring 'parties;' had ' bedh 'of essential service. " ’ 

- ' Tjje pdritidhj” says' a rdspectable' 'writer,' “ which 
•the allied arniy' ha'd' lidw'faken; waS a lihe'of strongly 
fortified heiglils, extendmg froih Alhandra on the Tagus 
to Torres’ Ve'dfas; abciut thirty miles' from Lisbon, and 
thence to the mouth -of the Sissrindra ; and; behind 
these; tvvd dtbet’ lines of trenches' arid'^^fedoubts ex- 
tehdihg'frbm' Ericeyra'and Mafra;'6h the sea,- to the 
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Tagus. One of tlicTH, 'uTiicli wns nrxt to Uic fortified 
line of Torres Vedras, might he defended hy -.twenty 
thousand men; llic other, which was nearer Lisl)on, 
liv half that mimber. On these was jjlnnted nh hn* 
mense number of heavy' artillerj'. llcsides this triple 
line, redoubts were nu'sed at Fenhicho, Ol)idns, and 
other places. Many of the lulls were fortified. On 
the left of the position, the whole of the. const, from 
Vimiora io {ho mouth of the Tngus, was .studded with 
rcddubt.s'mounted with heavy artillerj-.. On the right, 
the banks of the Tagus were llaukcd hy armed boat.s. 
Mines, nlso, ready to spring, were formed in various 
places. In short,’ the whole, country, from I.isbon 
almost to the Mondego, appeared like one fortification 
in the . form of n crescent. 'Within the lines of Torres 
Ycdnvs, Ericojara, arid Mafr.a, defended liy from fiovcnly 
to eighty lhou=and fighting men, the allies had col- 
lected all the produce of the country through which 
they had retreated. With Lisbon in their rear,' they 
were nbimdantly supplied witli every thing they wanted. 

“ Massena, having rcconnoitrcil the position of the 
nllics, confined hi.s opcriitioris to the fortification of liis 
own, the taking of Jlcntejunto, and the collection of 
provisions for the subsistence of his army. Ilis quar- 
tcr.s, which were limited on due side i)y the Tagus, 
vrero Klraitencd inoro and riiorc on the north-west hy 
the Pdrlugucsc militia. General Silviera occupied with 
his defnehment the roads from Almeida to rrancoso, 
Cclcrico, and Gunrda. Colonel Tranl, by throwing 
himself ii) the rear of 3Ia,sscna’s army, had entered 
. Coimbra on thc7lh of October, and taken five thousand 
prisoners, diiefiy the sick and wounded im the halllc of 
Busaco, On tiie day following. General Wilson ar- 
rived there with liis dctachincnl: they had taken ahoiil 
three hundred and fifty waggon-drivers, that Iiad been 
left behind nt Coimbra for collecting provisions. Ge- 
neral Wilson, with a detachment of infantry and caval- 
ry, proceeded soiithwards, by.Condcixa, and occupied 
the road, between Coimbra and Lcyrin. 

“The Portunnese garrisons of Pennichc and Ohidos’, 
and thcBritisb cavalry, carried on an incc.s'sanl niid de- 
structive warfare, in the rear and on the right of the 
Frcnchi Thb foraging detachments sent' out wore so 
closely watched by the Porlugtiesc militia and the Bfb 
tish cavalry, on -the side of Obidbs and llainalhah that j 
Massena could not he said to be in,posse.ssi6n of any 
other territory in the whole country limn that on which 
bis army w.as posted. In short, it would be impossible, 
adeqtiately to describe the miseries and privations of 
the .French army at tbistime, and the deplorable' situa- 
tion they were brought into by the superior skill'aml 
dexterity of Lord Wellington.' The longer the French 
' Ijjy inactive in front of the British lines, the. more Itheir 
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difiicnltioa increased. Tlic hpavy rain!?, falling at that 
fionson of the year, rendered it impossible for them to 
bring up their lieavy nrlillcry. They Were licmmod in 
on every side. To attack the allies in tlieif position, 
would Imvo been madness to retreat nbrtl)wnrd.s, was 
extremely hazardous. . 

“In these circumstancc.s, Massena had only a choice 
of diflicultic.s : to endeavour, by extending his quarters, 
to inniutnin himself on the riglil bank of the Tagus, 

until be should receive a’ reinforcement of iricnVtO'rc- 

' « ’ ® 

tlicf will) a supply of slorc.s and provisions ; or to make 
n dcspemic attempt to cross the Tagus, and support 
himself in the Alnntejo. After some deliberation, there- 
fore, he took up a fresh position, and awaited the re- 
inforccinent.s which he expected from Drouct and Gor- 
dbune on tiie one hand, and from Morticr on the 
other. Dro\ict's corps, twelve thousand strong, with a 
large convoy, arrivcil early in December; aild some 
weeks after, Gordonne, with the same ninnlier. To- 
wards llic end of the month, detachments from tlic 
army of Morticr and that of .?onlf, to the number of 
twelve or fourteen llimisand, having quitted- Andalu- 
sia, were also on their march lliroiigli Eslremndur.'i, io 
join i^Iassenn’s army. ■ , . 

“With this accession of force, a favourable tiirn 
seemed to 1)C given to the Frcitcb army. But, ubtwilli- 
slanding tins, Lord Wellington still resolved to continue 
bis defensive system; and his ardour and activity were 
suitable to (lie iinporinnee of the crisis. He was very 
.s-jmring in liis diet, and .slopi in lii.s clothes. He was 
uj) every morning at four o!clock; arid at five ho -todc 
out, and visited his advanced po.sl.s. The ttoble 'cntlMi- 
siasin will) wliieh he was actuated Avas infused itifo his 
army hy syinpntliy. Tile wliolc country, indeed, was 
Xinder arms. Every thing at Lisbon assumed a military 
appearance. The city was garrisoned by marines from 
the English fleet ; and the garrison ofLisbon was sent 
to reiuforcc the army, which was also augmented by the 
arrival of leu thousrind .Spaniards, under the Marquis bf 
Roma'ua.' Tli'e -greater part of the British trbbps iiad 
rirriveil front Cadiz; and the seamen 'rind rnarines’Svere 
also landed frbiii the fleet, to assiist in working lhe guns 
iiV the briUcrie.s. The brinks of the Tagus, on - the right 
of tile British lines, were flanked by the armed launches, 
and seven sloops of war were sent up tlie river; whilst> 
extensive works Were raised on the- south .ride of the 
Trtg'us,' to cover the river and protect the shipping. On 
the sriiile side of the river also,- (be peninsula, formed 
by a'creck or small bay at Moita,- near. Aldea'Gallega, 
bn the Tamils,, and tha bay of St. Ubes at' Sittnval; was 
cutibff’ frbrii the -French by a .double line of fortifi- 
cations,- 'rrioiinted with heavy artillery, arid 'maimed 
partly by a body of three thousand seamen; so that the 

*4 Q ' 
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enemy conld not advance to Almeida, opposite to Lis- 
bon. Tbe cotps of General Hill and Marshal Beresford 
were posted on the south bahk of the river; while, in 
front of the grand line of Torres Vedras, Lord Welling- 
ton lay, with the main body of the British army at Car- 
taxo. The British fleet lay between ; and, on which ever 
side an attack might be made, was ready to bring over 
reinforcements from the other.” 

Such was the situation of the two contending armies 
at the close of the year 1810; and the whole of Europe 
remained in anxious suspense as to the issue of their 
future operations. The forces, by the accession of the 
English reinforcements, appear to have been nearly 
equal, amounting on either side to about eighty or 
ninety thousand men; but the advantage of position 
was evidently on the side of the allies, owing to the 
foresight of their illustrious leader, who had long before 
contemplated that situation of affairs which we are now 
describing. Lord Wellington had the capital behind 
him, with its noble port, which could furnish not only 
his army but the whole population with supplies of all 
kinds. Massena, on the contrary, was lying in a de- 
vastated country, remote from all sources of regular 
supply, and obliged to depend upon the precarious aid 
of convoys for the transmission of such scanty provision 
as could be collected in the surrounding districts. 

These difficulties of Massena at length induced him 
to abandon all thoughts of driving the British army 
into the sea, and of planting the Frenfch eagles on the 
walls of Lisbon, which he had boasted of doing; and 
he had now only to occupy himself in bringing off the 
French army in as good a condition as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, on the night of the 5th of March, he quitted 
his strong camp at Santarem, and began his celebrated 
retreat from Portugal, having previously destroyed some 
of his heavy artillery and ammunition. 

The first movements of the French indicated an in- 
tention of collecting a force at Thomar. Lord Welling- 
ton, therefore, caused a detachment of Marshal Beres- 
ford’s corps to march in that direction, whilst he him- 
self put the main army in motion to follow tlje enemy. 
Massena, however, proceeded towards the Mondego, 
retreating from the country as he entered it, in one 
solid mass, and covering his rear with one or two di- 
visions. , 

The allied array pressed closely upon the enemy, 
bringing them to action whenever an opportunity 
offered, and occasionally taking a considerable number 
of prisoners. By this close pursuit, the French were pre- 
Tented.from ravaging Coimbra; andwere obliged to take 
the road towards the Spanish frontier, with no other pro- 
visions than what they procured upon the spot. They 
wero successively driven from various strong positions, 


but remained in force upon the Guarda, till the end of 
March; when, upon the advance of the allies, they re- 
tired to Sabugal on the Coa, parallel to the Spanish 
frontier. Here they were attacked on the 3d of Apnl, 
by the allied troops in several divisions, when a sharp 
action ensued, which terminated in the retreat of the 
French, with a loss of about two hundred killed and 
three hundred prisoners. . 

Finding themselves thus closely harassed, the enemy 
continued their retreat during all the night and the 
next morning; and entered on the frontiers of Spain on 
the 4tb, thus leaving Portugal free. They continued 
their retreat, and crossed the Agueda a few days after; 
whilst the allied army took up their position upon the 
Duas Casas, — a post which General Craufurd had occu- 
pied with his advanced guard during the latter part of 
the preceding siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; and the ad- 
vanced posts were soon pushed forward to the banks of 
the Agueda. 

The joy of the Portuguese on this occasion was exces- 
sive. Te Deum was sung in all the churches; the city 
of Lisbon was splendidly illuminated; and the regency 
of Portugal sent the most flattering addresses to Lord 
Wellington and Marshal Beresford, for the eminent ser- 
vices they had Tendered to the country. 

About the latter end of April, our hero having made 
arrangements for the blockade of Almeida, and con- 
ceiving that the enemy’s anhy would not be in a situ- 
ation for some time to attempt the relief of that fortress, 
even if they should be so inclined, took the advan- 
tage of this temporary suspension of active operation’s, 
to proceed for Estremadura, to the corps under Marshal 
Beresford. 

During the absence of Lord W’ellington, the enemy 
made two unsuccessful attacks on the English picquets 
upon the Azava, and collected a very large foreelat 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the head-quarters of Massena’s army. 
And, on the 22d of May, the uhole French army, con- 
sisting of the second, sixth, and eighth corps, with all 
the cavalry that could be collected iii the provinces of 
Castille and Leon, recrossed the Agueda at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and advanced toward the allied army, posted 
between the Coa and the Agueda, for the purpose of 
blockading Almeida. 

This movement led to the engagement which is nar- 
rated in the following despatch : 

" FiYfa Formosa, Jilay 8. 

“ My Lord, 

“ The enemy’s whole army, consisting of the second, 
sixth, and eighth corps, and all the cavahy which could 
be collected in Castille and Leon, including about nine 
hundred of the iroperial'guards, crossed the Agueda, at . 
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Civulnil Rodrigo, on tlic id iii'^tant. The Tmttnlion$ of 
llic ninth corps lind been joined to tlto regiments lo 
n hich they belonged in the oilier three corps, excepting 
a division, consisting of battalions belonging to regi- 
ments in the corps doing duty in Andalusia, which di- 
vision likewise formed a part of the army. 

*' As my object in maintaining a position between the 
Coa and the Agnoda, after the enemy had retired from 
the fonnor, was to blockade Almeida, which place I 
bad learnt, from intercepted letters and other infor- 
mation, was ill-snpplicd with provisions for its garri- 
son, and as the enemy were infinitely superior to us in 
cavalry, I did not give any opposition to their march, 
and they passed the Ar.nva on that evening, in the 
neighbourhood of Espeja, Carpio, and Gallegos, They 
continued their march on the 13d, in the morning, to- 
wards the Enas Casas, in three cointmis; two of them, 
consisting of the second and eighth corps, lo the neigh- 
bourhood of Alameda and Fort Conception; and the 
third, consisting of the whole of the cavalry, and the 
sixth, and that part of the ninth corps wliich had not 
already been drafted into the other three. 

The allied army had been cantoned along the,river 
Duas Casas, and on the sources of the A-zava ; the light 
division tA Gallegos and Espeja. This last fell hack 
upon Fuentes do Honor, on the Enas Casas, with the 
Erilisli caralry, in proportion ns the enemy advanced, 
nnd the first, third, and seventh divisions, were col- 
lected at that place; and the sixth division, under 
Jilajor-ge.ncral Cainphcll, observed the bridge at Ala- 
meda ; and Jlajor-gencrnl Sir ^V. Erskinc, with the 
fifth division, the passages of the Enas Casas, at Fort 
Conception nnd Aidca E’Ohispo. Brigadier-general 
Pack’s brigade, with the queen’s regiment from the 
sixth division, kept the blockade of Almeida; and I ] 
had prevailed upon Bon .lulinn .Sanchez to ocenp}’ I 
Nave E’Aver with his corps of .Spanish cav.alry and 
infantry. — ^The light division were moved in the evening 
to join General Campbell, upon finding that the enemy 
were in strength in that quarter; and they were brought 
hack again to Fuentes dc Honor on the morning of tlie 
5lh, when it was found that the eighth corps had joined 
the sixth on the enemy’s left. 

“ Shortly after the enemy had formed on the ground 
on the right of the Enas Casas, on tlic afternoon of the 
3d, they attacked, w'ith a large force, the village of 
Fuentes de Honor, which was defended in a most gal- 
lant manner by Lieutenant-colonel Williams, of the 
fifth battalion, sixtieth regiment, in command of tlie 
light infantry battalions belonging to Slajor^gencral 
Pictoh’s division, supported by the light infantry bat- 
talion in Major-general Nightingall’s brigade,' com- 
manded by Major Bick, of tlie forty-second reginient, 


niul the light infantry hatinlioii in Major-gonernl How- 
ard’s hrigiuln, commanded by fliajor M’DonnclI,' of the 
ninety-second regiment, nnd (he light infantry battalion 
of tho king’s German legion, commanded by Major 
Ally, of the third battalion of the line, nnd hy-thc se- 
cond haltnlion of the ciglity-lhird regiment, under Ma- 
jor Carr. 

“ These troops maintained their position ; but having 
fdtserved the repeated cflbrts which (he enemy were 
making to obtain possession of the village, and being 
aware of tlic advantage which they would derive from 
the possession, in their subsequent operations, I rc-in- 
forceil the village successively with the seventy-first 
regiment, under the Ilononrahlc Lieutenant-colonel 
Cadogan, nnd the seventy-ninth, under Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Cameron, nnd the twenly-fonrlh, under Major 
Cliamhcrinin. Tho former, at the head of flic seventy- 
first regiment, charged the enemy, and drove them 
from the part of the village of. which they had obtained 
a momentary possession. Nearly at this time Licu- 
Icnant-colonol Williams was unfortunately wounded, 
•and (he command devolved upon Licutennnt-colonel 
Cameron, of the scvcnty-nintli regiment. The contest 
contiuned till night, when oiir troops remained in pos- 
session of (he wliolc. I then withdrew the light in- 
fantry hatlalions nnd the oighly-tliird regiment, leaving 
the seventy-first and seventy-ninth regiments only in 
tlie village, and (he second battalion twenty-fourth 
regiment to support them. On the 4th, the enemy re- 
connoitred the positions wliich we had occupied on the 
Enas Casas river; and during that night they moved 
General Junot's corps from Alameda to the loft of the 
position occupied by llic sixth corps, opposite to Fuentes 
de Honor. From the course of the reconnoissance of 
(he 4th, I had imagined that tho enemy would endea- 
vour to obtain possession of Fuentes dc Honor, and of 
the ground occupied by the troops behind that village, 
by crossing the Euas Casas at Poya Velho ; and in 
the evening I moved the seventh division, under Major- 
general Houstoun, to the right, in order, if possible, to 
protect that passage. 

“ On the morning of the 5tli, the eighth corps ap- 
peared in two columns, with all the cavalry, on the 
opposite side of the valley of Euas Casas to Poya 
■Velho; and ns the sixth and ninth corps also made a 
movement to the left, the light- division, which had 
been brought back from the neighbourhood of Ala- 
meda, was sent with .the cavalry under Sir Stapleton 
Cotton , to support Major-general Houstoun, whilst the 
first and third divisions made a movement to their 
right along the ridge between the Turon and Euas 
Casas rivers, con-esponding to that of the sixth and' 
ninth corps' on the right B The- - 
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eighth corps attacked Major-general Houstoun’s ad- qf Fueiites de Honor in front of the left. Don Julian’s 
vanced guard, consisting of the eighty-fifth regiment, infantry joined the seventh division in Freneda; and I 
tinder Major M'Tntosh, and the second Portuguese sent him with his cavalry to endeavour to interrupt the 
Cagadores, under Lieutenant-colonel Nixon, and obliged enemy’s communication with Ciudad Rodrigo. ^ ‘ 
them to. retire; and they retired in good order, _al- •. “The enemy’s efforts on the^right part of our position, 
though with some loss. The eighth corps being 'thus after it was occupied,’ as I have abov£ described, were 
established in Poya Velho, the enemy’s cavalry turned confined to' a cannonade, and to some charges with 
the right of the seventh division,' between Poya Velho their cavalry upon the advanced .posts. The picquets 
and Nave D’Avef, from which last place Don Julian of tlie first division, under Lieutenant-colonel Hill, of 
Sanchez had been obliged to refirfe; and the cavalry the third regiment of guards, repulsed one of these; 
charged. The charge of the advanced guard- of the but as they were falling back, they did not see the 
enemy’s cavalry was met by two or three squadrons of direction of another in sufficient time to form to oppose 
the different regiments of British dragoons, and the it, and Lieutenant-colonel Hill was taken prisoner, 
enemy' were driven back, and Colonel Id' Motte, of the and many men wounded and some taken,- before a 
thirteenth chasseurs, and' some prisoners taken. The detachment of the British cavalry could move ^up to 
main body were checked, and obliged to retire by the their support. The second battalion forty-second regi- 
fire of Major-general Houstoun’s division ; and I par- ment, under Lord Blantyre, also repulsed a charge of 
ticularly observed ; the chasseurs ■ Brittaniques, under the cavalry directed against them. They likewise 
Lieutenant-colohel ‘ Eustace, as behaving in the most attempted to push a body of light infantry down the 
steady manner ; and Major-general Houstoun mentions ravine of the Turon to the right of the first division ; 
in high terms the conduct of a detachment of the Duke which were repulsed by the light infantry of the 
of Brunswick’s light infantry.^ ■ . guards, under Lieutenant-colonel Guise, aided by five 

“Notwithstanding that this . charge was repulsed, 1 companies of the ninety-fifth, under Captain O’Hara, 
was determined- to concentrate our force towards the, 'Major-general Nightingall was wounded in the course of 
left, and to move the seventh- and -light divisions and the cannonade, but I hope'not severely, 
the cavalry from Poya ' Velho towards' Fuentes de “ The enemy’s principal effort was, througho^ut .this 
Honor, and the other two divisions. I had occupied day, again directed against Fuentes de' Honor; and 
Poya Velha, and that neighbourhood, in hopes that I notwithstanding (hat the whole of the sixth corps was 
should be able to -maintain the cbmmunication across at different periods of the day employed to attack this 
the Coa by Sahugal, as well as provide for the blockade; village, they could never gain more than- a temporary 
which objects, it was now obvious, Were incompatible possession of it. It was defended by the twenfy- 
with each other’; and I therefore abandoned- the lepst fourth, . seventy-first, and seventy-ninth regiments, 
important, and placed the light division in reserve, in under the command of Colonel Cameron ; and iheso 
rear of the left of the 'first division, and' the seventh troops >Yere supported by the light infantry battalions 
division on so'me commanding ground beyond the in the third division, 'commanded by Major Woodgate ; 
Turon,' which protected the right flank and rear of the the light infantry battalions in the first division, corn- 
first division, and covered our communication with the manded by Majors Dick, Macdonald, and Ally ; (he 
Coa, and prevented that of the enemy with Almeida, by sixth Portuguese Cagadore.s, commanded by Major 
the roads between the Turon and that river. The move- Pinto; by the light companies in Colonel Chnmple- 
raent of the troops 6n this occasion was well conducted, monde’s Portusniesc hriipade, under Colonel Sutton; 
although under very critical circumstances, by Major- and those in Colonel Ashworth’s Portuguese brigade 
general Houstoun, Brigadier-general Craufurd, and under Lieutenant-colonel Pynn : and by the picquets 
Lieutenant-general Sir Stapleton Cotton. The seventh of the third division, under the command of (bo 
division was covered in its passage of the Turon by the Honourable Lieutenant-colonel Trench. Lieutonani- 
light division under Brigadier-general Craufurd, and this colonel Cameron was severclj' wounded in the after 
last, in its inarch to join the first division, by the British noon, and the command in the village devolved upon 
cavalry'. Our position thus extended on the high ground Lieutenant-colonel Cadogan. The troops in i'ueiite^ 
from the Turon to the Duas Casas. The seventh division, de Honor were besides supported, when pressed liy 
on the left of the Turon, covered the rear of the right; the enemy', by , the seventy-fourth regiment, under 
the first division, in two lines, were on the right; Major Russel Manners, and the ciKlify-cighth regiment, 
Colonel Aslnvorth’s brigade, in two lines, in the centre ; under Lieutenant-colonel lyallace, belonging In Colonel 
tile third division, in two lines, on the left; the light Mackinnon’s brigade; and on one of these occasions 
division and British cavalry in roser'i'c ; and the village the eighty-eighth, with the seventy-first and seventv- 
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garrison. Marshal Beresford having received * infor- appearing practicable, his lordship ordered that a se- 
mation on the 12th, that Marshal Soult was advancing cond attempt should be made on the night of the 9tb, 
from Seville, sent a courier to Lord Wellington with and another detachment was appointed for the service, 
that intelligence. Without a moment’s delay, his lord- under the command of Major M'Geachy, of tlie seven- 
ship set out on the following morning for Villa For- leenth Portuguese regiment, when Ensign Dyas again 
mosa, and arrived at Elvas on the lOthj when he found volunteered to lead the advance: but, on advancing, 
that Marshal Beresford, in consequence of Soult’s ad- at nine at night, they met with the same opposition as 
vance, had raised the siege of .Badajoz, but without before, and, on their arrival at the foot of the breach, 
loss of ordnance, or stores of any description, and found that the rubbish had been a second time corn- 
had formed a junction with the Spanish generals Cas- pletely cleared away. Major M’Geachy, and several 
tanos and Blahe, at Albuera, on the 15th. of the other officers, were killed; yet the troops still 

On the morning of the Ifith,* he drew up bis troops maintained their position, although to mount was im- 

intwolines. The French Avere not long in commencing practicable,' until Major-general Houstoun sent orders 
their attack; and, after a most obstinate and sanguinary for them to retire. 

conflict, which lasted nearly the whole day, Soult was Lord Wellington had anticipated that Badajoz would 
obliged to retire; and, on the night of the 17th, be have fallen by the second week in June, at which time 
commenced bis retreat towards Seville, leaving Ba- be supposed that the reinfoTceinenis for the enemy’s 
dajoz to its own defence, and leaving behind him many southern army, detached from Castille, would join 
, ofbisAYounded. Marshal Soult. On the 10th, he received an intercept- 

Lord Wellington, wlio had repaired to Elvas, but ed despatch from Soult to Marmont, announcing the 
was unable to arrive in time for the battle, directed desism of collectinsr ibe whole French force in Estre- 
that Badajoz should be closely invested upon the right madura; and be bad reason to believe that Drouel’s 
of the Guadiana on the 25tb of May, and afterwards re- corps from Toledo would have joined the southern army 
newed the operations of the siege. The French had by the 10th. Accounts also reached him, rrliich left 
withdrawn their main body upon Llerena, and bad nodonbtof the' destination of the French army of Por- 
their advanced posts of cavalry at Usagre; near- which tugal for the southward. It therefore became neces- 
place, on the 25th, the allied cavalry fell in witb'that sary to raise tlie siege of Badajoz, and to withdraw the 
of the French, and charged them, though very snpe- allied troops across the Guadiana,, which was effected 
rior in number, with so much gallantry, that they were on the 17tb, without any loss. 

driven from, the field with considerable loss. On the 20tli, the French appeared in the vicinity of 

In the early part of June, the operations were carried Badajoz, rvilli an army composed of alt their force 
on Avith vigour, so that, by the 6lh of that month, two from Castille, except the garrison of Madrid, and that 
breaches had been made, but neither of them practi- of Andalusia, with the exception of Avhat was necessary 
cable for an assault. to maintain their position before Cadiz, and the body 

• On the 6tb, the fire from the outwork of St. Christo- commanded by Sebastiani in the eastern part of Spain, 

val being considered as likely to impede the progress of They occupied both banks of the Guadiana, from Ba- 
the siege, 'Lord Wellington directed that an attempt dajoz to Merida, and made various movements towards 
should be made to carry it by storm that night. Ac- the frontiers of Portugal, Avith the design of cutting off 
cordingly, Major-aeneral Houston, avIio conducted the detachments of the allies, but AA'itli inconsiderable suc- 
operation on the right of the Guadiana, ordered a de- cess. 

tacliment under Major M’Intosb, of tlie cigbty-fiftb On tlic I4th of July, the army of Portugal broke up 
regiment, to proceed on that service. The troops ad- from its position on the Guadiana, and moved loAvards 
vanced under ,a very.heav'y fire of musketry and hand- Truxillo, Avhcnce they subsequently marched further 
grenades from the outAVork, and of shot and shells from northwards. Lord Wellington, avIio had boon strongly 
the town, Avitli the utmost intrepiditj*, to the bottom of posted on the Portuguese frontier in Alcntejo, now 
the breach, the advanced guard being led by Ensign moved bis armj' to cantonments in Lower Beiria ; 
-Dyas, of the fift^'-first regiment, who A'olunlccred to Avbcnce be advanced to tiic Spanish frontier, resolved 
perform that duty : but they found that the enemy had to keep the French upon the Avatch, and compel them, 
cleared the rubbish from the bottom of the escarpe; as much as possible, to keep their forces in a body; by 
and, notwithstanding they were provided Avilb ladders, Avliicli means be, in a great measure, preserved the 
it .Avns impracticable to mount if, atjd they Avcrc obliged country from heavy contributions, and also kept his 
to retire with loss. After three daA’s’ unremitting can- OAvn army in an active and efneient slate. JlnvimZf 
lumade, the breach in the Atall of, St. Christoval ntrain therefore, advanced between the Con and the Aguctl:!, 
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Tiiul monaceil Ciiulnd Rodrigo, this movement induced 
the enemy to collect his troops from tlie army of the 
north, wliere an attack had been commenced upon the 
Spaniards in Gnllicin, and also from that which, on the 
frontiers of Navarre, had been employed against De 
hlina, together with a great part of the army of Por- 
tugal, composing altogether a force of not less than 
sixty thousand men. 

On the 23d of September, the French appeared in 
the plain near Ciudad Rodrigo; and, on the 2oth, they 
made a general attack on the posts of the allied army 
on the heights of El Boden, which, after some sharp 
skirmisliing, terminated in an orderly retreat of the al- 
lies to a more favourable position. Another trifling- 
action took place on the 27th, at Aldea de Ponte. The 
result of the whole was, that Lord Wellington found it 
necessary to quit (he blockade of C/udnd Rodrigo; and 
the enemy, having thrown supplies into the place, again 
withdrew behind the Agueda; and Lord Wellington 
placed his army in winter-quarters. 

About this time, several distinguished foreign ho- 
nours were conferred upon our hero; and, on the 26th 
of October, a royal licence was gazetted, permitting 
him to accept tiie title of Condi de A’^imiera, and also 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 'of the Royal Por- 
tuguese military order of the Tower and Sword, con- 
ferred upon him by the Prince Regent of Portugal, in 
testimony of the high estimation in which his Royal 
Hio-hness held his distinguished services on various 
important occasions. 

Whilst the two hostile armies were watching each 
other’s movements, some partial aflairs took place be- 
tween detached corps, one of which is deserving of no- 
tice. A division of the fifth corps of the French army, 
with a considerable body of cavalry, under General Gi- 
rard, having crossed the Guadiana at Merida, and ad- 
vanced upon Cacares, Lord Wellington ordered General 
Hill to move into Estremadura with the troops under 
his command. lie accordingly marched by Aldea del 
Cano to Alcuesca; and, on the 27rh of October, having 
■received intelligence that the enemy were in motion, he 
-proceeded through Aldea, being a shorter route than 
that taken by the French, and affording a hope of being 
able to intercept him, and bring him to action. On his 
march he heard, that Girard had halted his main body 
at Arroyo de Molinos, leaving a rear-guard at Albala ; 
which demonstrated .that he -was ignorant of the move- 
ments of the allied detachment. General Hill, there- 
fore, resolved to surprise him; and, accordingly, made 
a forced march to Alcuesca .that evening, where the 
troops were so placed as to be out of sight of the enenjy, 
and no fires were allowed to be made. On his -arrival 
at this place, which is not more than adeague distant 


from Arroyo, the British general was more fully con- 
vinced that Girard was ignoi'ant of his movements; he 
determined, therefore, upon attempting to surprise him, 
or at least to bring him to action, before he should 
march in the morning; and the necessary dispositions 
were made for that purpose. 

The ground over which the troops were to manoeuvre 
being a plain, thinly scattered with oak and corktrees, 
General Hill’s object was to place a body of troops so 
as to cut off the retreat of the enemy either to Truxillo 
or Merida. He accordingly moved the army from their 
bivouac, near Alcuesca, about two in the morning of 
the 28th, in one column, direct on'Arroyo del Molino. 
On arriving within half a mile of the town, when under 
cover of a low ridge, the column closed, and divided 
into three columns; the infantry being on the right and 
left, and the cavalry occupying the centre. As the day 
dawned, a thick mist and a storm of rain came on, 
undercover of which the columns advanced according 
to the concerted plan; the left column proceeding 
for the town, under Lieutenant-colonel Stewart; the 
seventy.first, and part of the sixtieth and ninety-second, 
at a greater distance; and the fiftieth, in a close column, 
somewhat in the rear, with the artillery as a reserve. 
The right column, under Major-general Howard, having 
the thirty-ninth regiment in reserve, broke off to the 
right, so as to turn the enemy’s left; and, having 
gained about the distance of a cannon-shot to that 
flank, it marched in a circular direction upon the fur- 
ther point of the crescent formed by the troops, whilst 
the cavalr}’, under Sir M’illiam Erskine, moved between 
the two columns of infantry, ready'to act ip front, or 
move round either of them, as occasion might require. ’ 

The British columns advanced without being per- 
ceived by the enemy until they approached very near, 
atw'hrch moment they were filing out, of the town.upon 
the Merida road; the rear of the column, some of. the 
cavalry, and part of the baggage, being still within it. 
Girard was, therefore, thrown into complete confusion 
by the attack; and, after a brave but ineffectual re- 
sistance, was finally obliged to disperse and take to the 
mountains, sustaining a‘ loss, in slain and prisoners, of 
at least two thousand men; one general and a colonel 
of cavalry being amongst the captives. All the enemy’s 
artillery, baggage, commissariat, and some magazines 
of corn, also fbll into the hands of the victors. 

Having given the necessary repose to his army. Lord 
Wellington put it in motion on fhe 8th of January, 1812, 
and commenced his investment of Ciudad Rodrigo; 
which' had been considerably strengthened by the 
French, but which eventually fell before British valour 
and perseverance, as will appear from the following 
despatch : 
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“ GaUeffos, Jan. 20, 1812. • 

, Mv Loixn, ' 

“I informed your lordship, in inydespaich of the 
9ft), that I had attacked Ciudad Rodrigo, and I have 
noiy the pleasure to acquaint your' lordship that, we 
took the place by storm yesterday evening, after dark. 

“ We continued from the 15th to complete the second 
parallel, and the communications with that work; and 
we had made some progress by sap towards .the crest 
of the glacis. On the night of the 15th, we likewise 
advanced from- the left of the first parallel down the 
slope of the hill, towards the convent of St. Francisco, 
to a situation from which the walls of) the fausse braye 
and of the town were seen, on which’ a battery of seven 
guns’ was constructed, and they commenced their .fire 
on the morning of the ISth. 

“ In the mean time, the batteries in the first parallel 
continued their fire ; and yesterday evening their fire 
had not only considerably injured the defences) of the 
place, but had made breaches in the fausse braye wall, 
and in the body of the place, which were considered 
practicable ; .while the battery on the slope of the hill, 
which had been commenced on the night of (he 15th, 
and had opened on the 18th, had been equally efficient 
still further to'tlie left, and opposite to the suburb of 
St. Francisco. 

* I therefore determined to storm the place, notwith- 
standing that the approaches had not been brought to 
the; crest of the glacis, and the counterscarp of the 
ditch'' was still entire. The attack was accordingly 
made, yesterday evening, in five separate columns, con-, 
sisting of the troops of the third and light divisions, and 
of Brigadiei'-general Pack’s brigade: The two right 
columns, conducted by Lieutenant-coloneP O’Toole, 
of the third caqadores, and Major Ridge, of the fifth 
regiment, were destined to protect the advance of 
Major-general Mackinnon’s brigade, forming the third, 
to the top of the breach in the fausse braye wall ; 
and all these being, composed of troops of 'the third 
division, were under the direction of Lieutenant-general 
Picton. • . . ; 

“ The fourth column, consisting of the forty-third 
and fifty-second regiments, and part of the ninety-fifth 
regiment, being part of the light division under the 
direction of Major-general Craufurd, attacked the 
breaches on the left, in front of the suburb of Su 
Francisco, and covered the left of the attack of the 
principal breach by the troops of the third division; 
and Brigadier-general Pack was destined, with bis bri- 
gade, forming the fifth column, to make a false attack 
upon the southern face of the fort. Besides these five 
columns, the ninety-fourth regiment, belonging to the 
third division,. descended into the ditch in two coltirons 


on the right of Major-general Mackinnon’s brigade, 
with a view 'to protect, the descent of that body into 
the ditch, and its attack of the breach in the fausse 
braye, against the obstacles which it ryas supposed the 
enemy would construct to oppose their progress. 

“All tliese attacks succeeded ; and Brigadier-general 
Pack even surpassed my expectations, having converted 
his false attack into a real one ; and .his advanced guard, 
under the command of Major Lynch, having followed 
the enemy’s troops from the advanced works into the 
fausse braye, where they made, prisoners of all opposed 
to them. , ' / , 1 , , 

“ Major Ridge, of the second batlalion of the fifth re- 
giment, having escaladed the fausse braye wall, stormed 
the principal breach in the body of the place, together 
with the ninety-fourth regiment, commanded by Lieute- 
nant-colonel Campbell, which had moved along the ditch 
at the same tiine, and. had stormed the .breach in the 
fausse braye, both'/ in front of. Major-general Mackin- 
non’s brigade. Thus these regiments not only effec- 
tually covered the advance from the trenches of Major- 
general. Mackinnoii’s brigade by their first movements 
and operations, but they preceded -them in the attack., 

“ Major-general Craufurd and Major-general Van- 
deleur, and the troops of the light division on the left, 
.were likewise very forward on that side; and in less 
than half an hour from the time the attack commenced, 
our troops were in possession of, and formed on the 
ramparts of, the place,' eaclt body contiguous td the 
other. The enemy then submitted, having sustained a ' 
considerable loss in the contest. • . 

“ Our loss ^yas also, I am concerned to add, severe, 
particularly in officers of high rank and estimation in 
this army. Major-general Mackinnon was unfortunately 
blown up by the accidental explosion of one of the 
enemy’s magazines, close to the breach, after he had 
gallantly and successfully led the troops, under his 
command to the attack. Major-general Craufurd like- 
wise received a severe wound while he was leading on 
the light division to the storm, and .1 am apprehensive 
that 1 shall be deprived for some time of his assistance. 
Major-general Vandeleur was likewise wounded in the 
same manner, but not so severely, as he was able to 
continue in the field. I have to add to this list, LieUte- 
nant-colonel Colborne,' of the fifty-second regiment, 
and Major George Napier, who led the storming party ' 
of the light division, and was wounded on the top of 

the breach. , . ' . ' 

' « I have great pleasure in reporting to your lordship 
the uniform good conduct, spirit of enterprise, and 
patience and perseverance in the performance of great 
labour, by which the general officers, and troops of the 
first, third, fourth, and light divisions, and Brigadier- 
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general Pack’s brigdcle, bySvtohi the siege rvas car- 
ried on, have been distirtguislied during the late opera-i 
tions. Lieutenant-general ’ Graham assisted me in 
superintending the 'conduct of the detail of the siege, 
besides performing th6 duties of the general officer 
commanding the fust division ; and 1 am much indebted, 
to the suggestions hnd assistance I received from him 
for the success of thii, enterprise. ' 

“The conduct lof' all parts of Uic third division, in 
the operations which they perfmmed with so much 
gallantry and exactness on the evening of the 19th, in 
the dark, aflbul tlib slfoUgcSt proof of the abilities of 
Lieutenant-general Picton, and Major-geneial Macki'n- 
non,' by vhom tliey were directed and led; but I beg 
^virticularly to draw your lordship’s affeution to the 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel O’Toole of the second 
ca^adores, of Major Ridge of the'second battalion fifth 
foot’, of Lieutenant-colonel' Campbell of tlic ninety- 
fourth regiment, of jMajor Manners of tile seventy- 
fourth, and of jMajor'Grey of the second battalion fifili 
foot, vho has been tuicC n'oundcd during the siege. 

“It is but justice also to the third division to report, 
that the men vlio performed the sop belonged to the 
forty-fifth, seventy-fourth, and eigllty-eighlh regiments, 
under the command of Captain Macleod of the royal 
engineers, and Captain Thompson of the seventy- 
fourth, Lieutenant Berrsford of the eighty-eighth, and 
’Lieutenant Metcalfe of the forty-fifth; and they dis- 
tinguished themselves not less in the storm of the place, 
than they had in the performance of their laborious 
duty during the siege. 

“I have already reported, in my letter of the 9th in- 
stant, my sense of the conduct of Major-general Crau- 
furd; and of Lieutenant-colonel Colborne, and of the 
iroops of the light division, in the storm of the redoulit 
of St. Francisco, on the evening of the 8th instant. The 
conduct of these troops was equally distinguished 
throughout the siege; and, in tiie storm, nothing could 
exceed the gallantry with which these brave officers 
and troops advanced and accomplished the difficult 
operation allotted to them, notwithstanding that all 
their leaders had fallen. 

“I particularly request yoUr lordship’s attention to 
the conduct of Major-general Craufurd, Majoi<-general 
Vandeleur, Lieutenant-colOnel Barnard of the ninety- 
fifth, Lieutenant-colonel Colborne, Major Gibbs and 
Major Napier of the fifty-second, ,and Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod of the forty-third. The 'conduct, of Captain 
Dufiey of the forty-thirdj and that of Lieutenant Gur- 
wood of the fifty-second regiment, who was wounded, 
have likewise been particularly reported to nie; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Elder, 'and the third ca 9 adore's, were 
likewise distinguished upon this occasion. 
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“The first Portuguese 'regiment, under Lieutenant- 
colonel llill, and tlio sixteenth, un’def Colonel Camp- 
bell, being Brigadier-general Pack’s, brigade, were 
likewise distinguished in the storm, under the com- 
mand of the brigadier-general, who particularly men*- 
lions Major Lynch. 

“In my despatch of 'the 15th, I reported to your 
lordship the attack of tlie convent of Santa' Cruz, "by 
the troops of the first division, 'under i the dir'eclion of 
Lieutenant-general Graham, and . that of the convent 
of St. Francisco, on the I4th instant, under the direction 
of Major-general the Honourable C. Cdlville.' The first- 
mentioned enter pi ise vvas performed by Captain Laroclie 
<le Stnckcnfels,'’of the first line batlalion'king^s German 
Legion; the Inst,’ by Lieutentint-colonel IlarcourfJ with 
the fortieth regiment. This' regiment remained from 
that time in the suburb of St. Francisco, and materially 
assisted our attack on that side of 4he place. 

“Although 'it did not fallito the lot of the troops of 
the first and fourth divisions to bring these operations 
to 'their successful close, they distinguished themselves 
throughout their pi ogress,* by the patience and perse- 
verance with which they performed the 'labours of the 
siege. The brigade of guards, under Major-general 
H. Campbell, was particularly distinguished in this re- 
spect. 

“I likewise request your lordship’s attention to the 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel Fletcher, the chief etigi- 
neer, and of Brigade-major Jones, and the officeis and 
men of the royal engineers. The ability with which 
these operations were carried on exceeds all praise; 
and I beg /eave to recommend those officers to your 
lordship most particularly. , 

“ Major Dirkoiis, of the royal artillery, attached to 
the Portuguese artillery, has for some time had the di- 
rectioh of the heavy -train attached to' this 'army, and 
has conducted the intricate details of the late operation, 
as he did those of the sieges of Badajoz'in the last suiii- 
iner, ranch to my satisfaction. - The rapid executiort 
produced by the well-directed fire kept up from our 
batteries; affords- the best proof of 'the merits of thO 
officer's add men of tlie loyal artillery, and of the Portu- 
guese artillery^ employed on this occasion. ’ ’ 

“ L have' likewise’ particularly to report to your lord- 
ship the cottduct'of Major Sturgeon,- of the royal staff 
corps.'* He constructed and placed for us the bridge 
over the Agueda, without which the enterpi ise could 
not have been attempted, and he aftewards materially 
(assisted Lieutenant-general Giahamand myself in our 
reconnoissance of the place, on which 'the plan of the 
I attack was founded; and he finally conducted the 
second -battalion fifth regiment, as well as the second 
caqa'dores, to their points of attack. 

*4 S . 
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“The adjutant-genera], and the deputy-quarter-mas- j rived at Elvas on the llth. 


ter-general, and the officers of their several denart- 

ments, gave me every assistance throughout this^ser- except a LTXe'S^ ‘he field in Estremadura, 
rice, as melf as those of my personal stal’: and 1 have d^.isLn uX r 7 ^ “ 

great pleasure m adding, that, notwithstanding the 16 th. his lorflshln ‘h® 


season of the year, and the increased difficulties of 
procuring supplies for the troops, the whole army have 
been well supplied, and eVery branch o-f the service 
provided for during the late operations, by tlte inde- 


16th, Ins lordship broke up the cantonments ofihe 
army, and invested Badajoz on both sides of the Qua- 
diana. On the following day, the troops broke ground, 
and established a parallel within two hundred yards of 
an outwork called the Picorina, which embraced the 
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fatigable exertions of Mr. Commissary-general Bisset, whole of the south-east angle of the fort, and looked 


and the officers belonging to his department. 

“ The Marshal del Cainpo, Don Carlos d’Espana and 
Don Julian Sanchez, observed the enemy’s movements 
beyond tlie Tormes, during the operations of the siege; 
and I am much obliged to them, and to the people of 
. Castille in general, for the assistance I received from 
them. The latter have invariably shown their detes- 
tation of the French tyranny, and their desire to con- 
tribute by every means in their power to remove it. 

“ I will hereafter transmit to your lordship a detailed 
account of what we"have found in the place; but I be- 
lieve there are one hundred and fifty-three pieces of 
ordnance, including the heavy train belonging to the 
French army, and great quantities of ammunition and 
- -stores. We have the governor, General Barnier, about 
seventy-eiglit officers, and one thousand seven liundred 
men, prisoners. 

“I transmit this despatch by my aid-de-camp, the 
honourable Major Gordon, who will, give your lordship 
any further details you require; and beg leave to re- 
commend him to your protection. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

WEntlffCTON.” 


Marshal Marmont, who now commanded the French 
army, could not conceive it possible that Ciudad Rod- 
rigo could be taken in so short a time; he had assem- 
bled the whole of his army at Salamanca, on the 22d, 
for the purpose of relieving it, and giving battle to the 
English; but the unexpected surrender of the place 
entirely disconcerted all his measures. As soon as this , 
event was known to the Spanish nation, the Cortes 
voted to Lord Wellington the rank of Grandee of the 


into the place. 

At the time of the investment, General Sir Thomas 
Graham crossed the Guadiand with a body of troops, 
and directed his march towards Llerena; whilst Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Rowland Hill, who had returned 
from Miranda to his cantonments near Albuquerque, 
marched again to tliat town. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the wea- 
ther, the operations, of the siege were cemlinued from 
the 20th to the 25th of March. On the latter day, Lord 
Wellington opened his fire from,twenty-eight pieces of 
ordnance, in six batteries; and, the same evening, the 
outwork La Picorina was stormed and carried by Major- 
general Kempt, rn the most gallant manner. 

On the 31st of March, the firing commenced fiom 
the second parallel, u’ilh twenty-six pieces of cannon, 
in order to effect-a breach in the south-east angle of the 
fort La Trinidad, and the /lank of the bastion called 
Santa Maria. The firing u ns continued during the 4th > 
and 5lh of April, against these points; and, on the 
morning of the 4th, anotlier battery of six guns was 
opened. 

Practicable breaches w'ere eflecled on the evening of 
the 5th; but Lord Wellington, having observed that 
the enemy had entrenched the bastion 'of La Trinidad, 
and that formidable preparations were making for 
the defence as well of the breach in that bastion as of 
that of Santa Marin, resolved to turn ail (lie guns in the 
batteries of the second parallel on the curtain of La 
Trinidad; in hopes that, by effecting a (bird breach, 
the troops would be enableil to turn the enemy’s works 
for the defence of the other two, the attack of which 
would besides be connected by the troops appointed to 

This breach was cf- 


voieu 10 x.oru curtain. This breach was cl 

first class, with the title of Duke of Ciudad Ro ^ . of the 6th ; and the fire of the far 

Nor was his own country backward 'in testifying its gra- fected on tl.e evenm,, o. _ , _ ^ ^ _ 


titude for his eminent services 
immediately created him Earl of Wellington 
to his other titles and honours. 

His lordship remained some time in Ciudad Ro rigo, 
in order to repair the fortifications, and put it in a e- 
fensible state; and then, placing it under the comman 
of a Spanish governor, he withdrew to Freynada. 

Dn the Gth of March, he quitted Freynada, and ar- 


. r; li Relent of the boetion ofSantn Mono, end oflbc Bonk of ,„o 

nVellinston, in nddilion bnslion of L» Trinidnd, bem, sdencc. , loni 11 ell,„E. 
' ” ’ ton determined on an immediate nssault of liie fortress. 

The attack w.as commenced at fen o’clock at night; 
Lieutenant-general Picton preceding, by a few minutes, 
that of the remainder of the troops. Maior-gencral 
Kempt led the attack t he was nnfortunalely wounded 
in crossing the Rivelins brook below the inundation; 
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l)Ut, iiotwitlistaiTiling this circumstance, and the most 
obstinate resistance, the castle was carried by escalade, 
^»nd General Picton’s division established themselves 
in it by half-past eleven. U liilst this was going on, 
Major Wilson, of the forty-eighth regiment, cauied the 
ravelin of St. Roque by the gorge, with a detachment 
of two hundred med of the Guards in the trenches? 
and, with the assistance of Major Squiie, of the engi- 
neers, established himself within that work. The 
fourth and light divisions moved to the attack, from the 
camp, along the left of the river Rivellas, and of the 
inundation. They were not discovered by the enemy 
till they reached the covered-way, and the advanced 
guards of the two divisions descended jnto the ditcli, 
protected by the fire of the parties stationed on the 
glacis for that purpose. -They advanced to the assault 
of the breaches, led by their gallant officer, with the 
utmost intrepidity; but such was the nature of the ob- 
stacles prepared at the top and behind the breaches, 
and so determined their resistance, that the British 
could not establish themselves within the place. These 
attempts were repeated till after midnight, with the loss 
of many brave officers and soldiers ; when Lord Wel- 
lington, finding that General Picton was established in 
the castle, directed the fourth and light divisions to re- 
tire to the ground on which they had assembled for the 
attack. In the mean time. Major-general Leith had j 
pushed for'ward Major-general Walker’s brigade on the 
left, and made a fqlse attack upon the Pxardeleras with 
the eighth Portuguese ca 9 adores under Major Hill. 
General Walker forced the barrier on the road to Oli- 
venza, and entered the covered-way on the left of the 
bastion of St. Vincent, close to the Guadiana : he there 
descended into the ditch, and escaladed the face of the 
bastion. In consequence of this success, all resi'«lance 
ceased; and, at day-light in the morning. General Phi- 
lippon; who had retired to Fort St. Cliristoyal, surren- 
dered, too-ether with General Yellande, the staff, and 
the whole garrison. 

Though Lord Wellington had found it impossible to 
obtain a correct account of the strength of the garrison, 
he was informed by General Philippon, that it consist- 
ed of five thousand men at the commencement of the 
siege, of whom twelve hundred were killed or wounded 
duringlhe operations, independent of those who fell in 
the assault' of the place. It is evident, however, that 
the number must have been greater, for there were 
upwards of four thousand prisoners taken; and the 
g-arrison at first had consisted of five French battalions, 
besides two of the regiment of Hesse D’Armstadt, as 
well as the artillery, engineers, &c. ^ The total British 
loss, during the siege, amounted to sixty officers, forty- 
jfive Serjeants, seven hundred and fifteen rank and file. 


killed; two hundred and fifty-one officers, one hundred, 
and seventy-eight serjeanfs, fourteen drummers, two 
thousand five hundred and sixty-four rank and file, 
wounded ; one serjeant, thirty-two rank and file, missing. 
On the side of the Portuguese, there were twelve offi- 
cers, six Serjeants, two drummers, and one hundred 
and ninety-fiye rank and file, killed; with fifty-fire 
officers, thirty-eight serjeants, three drummers, six 
hundredand eighty-four rank and file, wounded; thirty 
rank and file, missing : making, in the whole, one 
thousand and thirty-five killed, and three thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven wounded, between 
the 18th of March and the 7th of April. 

In Order to make a diversion in favour of Badajoz, 
Marshal Marmont advanced' to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
kept it blockaded. And another party of the enemy 
made a reconnoissance upon Almeida ; but they were 
so warmly received, that they had no inclination to 
make an attempt upon the place. On the 7th of April, 
Marmont broke up from the neighbourhood of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and propeeded to Sabugal. His advanced 
guard followed General Alten through the Lower 
Begin, as far as , Castello Branco, which it entered on 
the 12th ; but whence it retired on the 14th, and the 
place was re-possessed by Generals Alten and Le Cor. 

Marshal Soult, who had advanced from Seville into 
Estremadura, as far as Villa Franca, on hearing of the 
fall of Badajoz, retreated, on the 9th, towards the bor- 
ders of Andalusia. General Graham directed Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton to follow his rear with the cavalry ; and, 
coining up with the French cavalry at Villa Garcia, 
with the brigade of General Le Marchant and General 
Anson, he defeated them on the 11th, with consider- 
able loss. On that day the French retired from Lle- 
rena, and afterwards entirely quitted Estremadura. 
Lord Wellington, as soon as he was apprised of Soult’s 
retreat, put his army in motion towurds Castille; and, 
on the 16th of April, the British advanced guard was 
at Castello Branco. 

As the British army advanced towards Alfayates, the 
enemy continued to retreat before them. The last of 
them crossed^the Agueda on the 23d of April; and, on 
the following day, they were in full retreat towards the' 
Tormes. 

The heavy rains, -tVhich had fallen between the 13th 
and 19th, had produced such torrents in the rivers, 
that the bridge which the French had constructed on 
the Agueda immediately above Ciudad Rodrigo, was 
washed away ; but they were enabled to repair it be- 
fore the pursuing British came up, and the leading divi- 
sions of their army crossed by the Puente d’el Villar, 
and the fords of the Upper Agueda ; the rear only 
taking advantage of the bridge near Ciudad Rodrigo. 
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' The enemy continued tlieir'retreat till the latter end 
of April ; and, as soon as Lord Wellington was certain 
of tlieir having retired beyond the frontier, he directed 
Lieutenant-gefieral Sir Rowland Hill to carry into exe- 
cution 'a ]ilan of operations against .their posts at the 
passage of the Tagus at Almarez, in Estremadura, near 
the border of .New Castille. This post afforded' the 
only good military communication below Toledo across 
the Tagus,' and from that river to the Guadiana. The 
bridge at Almarez was protected by strong works thrown 
-rip by the French on -each bank of the river; and ivas 
covered, on the southern side, by the castle and re- 
doubts of Mirabete, about a league distant, command- 
ing the pass of that'name, through which runs the only 
carriage-way to the bridge, which is that to Madrid. 

In consequence of the time occupied by the neces- 
sary preparations, Sir Rowland Hill could not begin 
his march before the 12th- of May, which he did with 
' the second division of infantry,- and attained his objects 
by taking 'by storm Fort'-Napbleon and Ragusa, and 
the tete-du-pont and other works by which the enemy’s 
work was guarded; by destroying those forts and works, 
as well as the bridge "and establishments; and by the 
capture of their magazines, w’itff 'two hundred and fifty 
prisoners; and eighteen pieces of cannon. . 

The success of this operation deprived the enemy of 
the best and shortest communications between the army 
of the south arid the army of Portugal ; and that may 
be considered as a leading incident in those manoeuvres 
which enabled our hero to' attack I\Iafmont wifh such 
success at Salamanca. ' ^ 

The army under Lord Wellington, which had been 
for some time advancing, crossed the Agueda on the 
13th of June, and arrived in front of Salamanca on the 
16th. The enemy,' on the approach of the allied army, 
retreated across the Tormes, leaving about eight hun- 
dred men in some forts constructed upon the ruins of 
colleges and convents in Salamanca. The allies en- 
tered the city ; but Lord Wellington found it necessary 
to break ground against the forts. The joy of the in-i 
habitants of Salamanca, oii the entrance of the allies, 
may be better imagined than described; and Lord 
Wellington was hailed with raptures, as their deliverer 
from French oppression. 

The enemy having assembled his whole army, with 
the exception of General Bonnet s division, and a few 
small garrisons in different places, moved forward 
against the allies on the 20th of June, in order to com- 
municate with the forts in Salamanca; and, on the night 
of the 21st, his troops established a post on the right 
..flank of the allied army. Lord Wellington having or- 
dered General Graham to attack this post on the 22d, 
the enemy were driven from the ground uilh great loss. 


) t . , 

The French how made a fresh nroV^lhent, ' the object 
of which was to communicate wilh'thc forts by the left 
bank of tlie Tormes, which they crossed in force on 
the 24th; but the approach of General Gfnha/n on ‘that 
side the river caused them to retire to their former po- 
sition. The batteries against the forts of Salamanca 
began to fire on the 17th; hut the operations did not 
proceed with that rapidity that Lord Wellington had 
expected. An attempt to storm the principal work on 
the night of the 23d, proved unsuccessful, and was at- 
tended with considerable loss, Major-general Bowes 
being among the slain. Notwithstanding this failure, 
every exertion was made to reduce the forts,‘arid there- 
by enable the army to undertake ulterior operations. 
Accordingly, on the 26th, in the afternoon, a fresh sup- 
ply of ammunition having arrived,' the fire was re-com- 
inenced upon the gorge of tlie redoubt of San Cayefano, 
in which a practicable breach was effected hbout fen 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th; and the assailants 
had succeeded nearly about the same time in setting 
fire to the buildings in the large fort of St. Vincent, by 
the fire from which (he approach of San Cayetano was 
defended. 

Thie Earl of Wellington perceived the importance of 
this juncture, arid instantly gav6 directions that the 
forts of St. Cayetano and La Merced should be stormed; 
but some little, delay occurred, in consequence of the 
commanding officers of these forts in the first instance, 
and afterwards the commanding officer of St..Vincent, 
having expressed a desire to capitulate after the lapse 
of a certain number of hours. As it -was obvious, that 
these propositions were made in order to gain time (ill 
the fire of St. Vincent should be extinguished, his lord- 
ship refused to listen to any terms, unless the forts 
should be instantly surrendered; and having found the 
j cominanding officer of St. Caj'etano, who was the first 
to offer to surrender, was entirely dependent upon tlie 
governor of St. Vincent, and could not venture to carry 
into execution the capitulation which he had offered to 
'make, the earl immediately gave directions that the 
storrtiing of' (hat fort, and also of La Merced, should 
'immediately take place. 

This gallant assault was performed in the most Un- 
daunted manner by detachments of the sixth division, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Davies of tho 
thirty-sixth regiment, under the direction of 3Injor-geiie- 
ral Clinton. The troops entered tlio fort of St. Cayetano 
by the gorge, and escaladed that of La Merced. 

The governor of the fort of St. Vincent tlicn sent out 
a flag of truce, to notifj’ the surrender of tiiat fortress, 
nil the terms that had been previously offered. These 
were, that the garrison should inarch out with military 
honours, that they should be prisoners of war, See. 
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These forls were found to be so strongly constructed, 
that they could not possibly be taken without a regular 
attack : the loss of the allies iu killed and wounded was 
above four hundred and fitly men. 

As soon as the enemy heard of the fall df the forts, 
^ey immediately broke up, and retired iu three co- 
lumns towards the Douro; one of them directing its 
inarch upon Toro, and the others upon Tordcsillas. 

On the 28th, Lord Wellington also broke up the can- 
tonments of the allied army; and, on the 30tb of June, 
they were encamped on the Guarenn. 

On the 1st of July, the allies broke up their encamp- 
ment; and, the enemy having retired from Alaejos, 
they encamped that evening on the Trabancos, wkh the 
advanced guard upon Nava del Rey. The Earl of Wel- 
lington having there got information that Marmont had 
destroyed the bridge of Tordcsillas, he immediately 
gave orders for the British advanced guard to cross the 
‘Zapardiel, and to move upon Rueda, which took place 
on the morning of the 2d, supported by the left, whilst 
the right and centre of the army moved towards Me- 
dina del Campo. 

It appeared, ho'wever, soon after, that the enemy Ijad 
not destroyed the bridge, as reported; but that their 
main body had retired upon Tordcsillas, whHst their 
rear-guard was left at Rueda. 

Lieutenapt-general Sir Stapleton Cotton immediately 
attacked their rear-guard with Major-general Anson’s 
and Alten’s brigades of cavalry, and drove them in 
upon the main body at Tordcsillas. As the right and 
centre of the British army were, however, at some dis- 
tance, Lord Wellington found it impracticable to bring 
up a sufficient body of troops in time to attack the 
enemy during their passage of the Douro; and accord- 
ingly they effected that operation with very trifling loss, 
taking up their position on that river, with their right 
on the heights opposite Polios, their left at Simancos in 
the Pisuergn, and their centre at Tordesillas. 

The next day, the 3d of July, his lordship moved his 
left to Polios, and took possession of the ford over the 
Douro, at that place, in front of the positions of Mar- 
Taont’s right; but as the ford was scarcely passable for 
_ infantry, and the enemy’s corps were strongly posted, 
with a considerable quantity of artillery, on the heights 
commanding the plain on which the British troops must 
have formed after crossing the ford, and as at the same 
time he could not, with propriety, establish the army on 
the right of the Douro until he had adequate means of 
passing that river, he did not think it prudent to push 
the advanced corps any farther. On the 7th, the French 
army was reinforced by the junction of General Bonnet, 
who had advanced from Asturias. 

■ The subsequent movements of the armies, and the 
29. 


glorious victory of Salamanca,- are detailed by our boro 
in the following despatches, dated the 21st, 24lh, and 
28th of July, 1812. 

1 Cahrerizos, near Salamanca, Jnly2\. 

“In the course of the 15tli and I6ih, the enemy 
moved all their troops to the right of their position on 
the Douro, and their army was concentrated behveen 
Toro and San Roman. A considerable body pass'ed the 
Douro at Toro on the evening of the 16th, and I moved 
the allied army to their left on that night, with an in- 
tention to concentrate on the Guarena. It was totally 
out of my power to prevent the enemy from passing 
the Douro at any point he might think expedient, as he 
had in his possession all the bridges over that river, 
and many of the fords; but he re-crossed that river at 
Toro in the night of the 16th, moved his whole army to 
Tordesillas, where he again crossed the Douro on the 
morning of the 17th, and assembled his army on that 
day at La Neva del Rey, having marched not less than 
ten leagues in the course of the 17th.” 

j^Lord Wellington here states, that the fourth and 
light rli visions of the infantry, and Major-general -An- 
son^s brigade of cavalry, having been marched to Castre- 
jon, on the night of the 16th, with a view to the assem 
bling of the army on the Guarena, were on the 18th at- 
tacked by the enemy; but Sir Stapleton Cotton main- 
tained the post without suffering any loss, until joined 
by Major-generals Le Marchant, Alten, and Bock’s bri- 
gades of cavalry, w’hich had been sent to favour his 
retreat and junction. The troops then retired, in order, 
to Tordesillas de la Orden, where the fifth division of 
infantry had been stationed, having the enemy’s whole 
army on their flank, or in their rear, and thence to the 
Guarena, which river they passed, and effected their 
junction with the army. The despatch then proceeds :J 
“ The enemy, in pursuance of his attempt to cut off 
the communication of the allies with Salamanca and 
Ciudad Rodrigo, crossed the Guarena, at Cartello, be- 
low the junction of the four streams, and manifested 
an intention to press upon our left, and to enter the 
valley of Canizal. Major-general Alten’s brigade of 
cavalry was already engaged with the enemy’s cavalry,’ 
and had taken, among other prisoners, the French ge- 
neral Carrier, when Lieutenant-general Cole was or- 
dered to attack with Major-general W. Anson’s and 
Brigadier-general Harvey’s brigades of infixntry, (the 
latter under the command of Colonel Stubbs,) the 
enemy’s infantry, which were supporting their cavalry. 
He immediately attacked and defeated them with the 
twenty-seventh and fortieth regiments, which advanced 
to the charge with bayonets. Colonel Stubbs’s Portu- 
guese brigade supporting, and the enemy gave way , 
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many M'ere killetl and wounded ; and Major-general 
Alton’s brigade of cavalry Laving puisucd the fugi- 
tives, two hundred and forty prisoners were taken. 
The enemy did not make any further attempt on our 
left; but, having reinforced their troops on that side, 
and withdrawn those which had moved to their left, I 
brought back ours from Vallesa. 

“In the afternoon of the 19th, the enemy withdrew 
all their troops from their right, and marched to their 
left by Tarragona, apparently with an intention of turn- 
ing our right. I crossed the Upper Guarena at Velesa. 
and El Olmo, with the whole of the allied army, in the 
course of that evening and night; and every prepara- 
tion was made for the action, which was expected on 
the pjain of Vajlesa on the morning of the 20th. But, 
shortly after day-light, the enemy made another move- 
ment to his left, in several columns, along the heights 
of the Guarena, which river he crossed below Canta 
la Piedra, and encamped last night at Babilafuente and 
Villamela; and the allied army made a correspondent 
movement to its right by Cantalpino, and encamped 
last night at Cabesa Velloso, the sixth division and Ma- 
jor-general A1 ten’s brigade of cavalry being upon the 
Tormes, at Aldea Lingua. During these movements, 
there have been occasional cannonades, but without 
loss on our side. I have this morning moved the left 
of the army to the Tormes, where the whole are now 
concentrated; and 1 observe the enemy have also 
moved towards the same river rvear Huerta. The ene- 
my’s object hitherto has been to cut off my communi- 
cation with Salamanca, and also with Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

“ FlorcS‘de Avilla, July 24. 

*'My aid-de-camp, Captain Lord Clinton, will pre- 
sent to your lordship this account of a Victory which the 
allied troops under my command gained in a general 
action, fought near Salamanca, on the evening of the 
22d instant, which I have been under the necessity of 
delaying to send till now, having been engaged ever 
since the action in the pursuit of the enemy’s flying 
troops. In my letter of the 21st, I informed your lord- 
ship that both armies were near the Tormes; and the 
enemy crossed that river, with the greatest part of his 
troops, in the afternoon by the fords between Alba de 
Tormes and Huerta, and moved by their left towards 
the road leading to Ciudad Rodrigo,, The allied army, 
with the exception of the third division and General 
D’Urban’s cavalry, likewise crossed the Tormes in the 
evening by the bridge of, Salamanca and the fords in 
the neighbourhood; and I placed the troops in. a po- 
sition -of which the right was upon one of, the two 
heights called Dos Arapiles, and the left on the Tormes, 
below the ford, of Santa Martha, The third .division 


and Brigadier-general D’Urban’s cavalry were left at 
iCabrerizos, on the right of the Tormes, as the enemy 
had still a large corps on the heights above Babilafuente, 
on the same side of tlie river; and I considered it not 
improbable, that finding our army prepared for them 
in the morning, on the left of the Tormes, they would 
alter their plan, and manoeuvre by the other bank. In 
j the course of the night of the 21st, I received information, 

I of the truth of which I could not doubt, that General 
Chauvel had arrived at Polios on the 20tb, with the ca- 
valry and horse-artillery of the army of the north, to join 
Marshal Marmont; and I was quite certain that these 
troops would join him on the 22d or 23d at the latest. 

“ During the night of the 21st, the enemy had taken 
possession of the village of Calvarosa de Ariba, and of 
the height near it, called Nuestra Senora de la Pena, 
our cavalry being in possession of Calvarosa de Abaxo; 
and, soon after day-light, detachments from both armies 
attempted to obtain possession of the more distant from 
our right of the two hills called Dos Arapiles. The ene- 
my, however, succeeded, their detachment being the 
strongest, and having been concealed in the woods nearer 
(he hill than we were; by which success they materially 
strengthened their own position, and had in their power 
increased means of annoying ours. In the morning, the 
light troops of the seventh division, and the fourth 0393 - 
dores, belonging to General Pack’s brigade, were en- 
! gaged with the enemy on the height called Nuestra Se- 
I nora de la Pena; on which height they maintained 
themselves with the enemy throughout the day. The 
possession by the enemy, however, of t1ie more distant 
of the Arapiles, rendered it necessary for me to extend 
the right of the army, enpotence, to the heights behind 
the village of Arapiles, and to occupy that village with 
light infantry; and here’ I placed the fourth division 
under the command of the , honourable Lieutenant- 
general Cole. And although, from the variety of (he 
enemy’s movements, it was difficult to form a satis- 
factory judgment of his intentions, I considered that, 
upon the whole, bis objects were upon the left of the 
Tormes : I therefore ordered the Honourable Major- 
general Pakenham, who commanded the third division 
in the absence of Lieutenant-general Picton, on account 
of ill liealth, to move across the Tormes with the troops 
under his command, including Brigadier-general D’Ur- 
ban’s cavalry, and to place himself behind Aldea Te- 
jada, Brigadier-general Bradford’s brigade of Portu- 
guese infantry and D6n. Carlos D’Espana’s infantry 
having been moved up likewise to the neighbourhood 
of Las- Torres, between the third and fourth divisions.. 

“After a variety of evolutions. and movements, the 
enemy appears to have determined -upon his plan about 
two in the afternoon; and under cover of a very 
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Lenvy cannonade, \VliicIr, Iiowerer, did tis but little 
damage, li6 extended liis left, and moved forward bis 
troops, apparently with an intention to embrace, by the 
position of bis troops and by bis fire, our post on that of 
the two Arapiles which wc possessed, and from thence 
to attack and break our line; or, at all events, to render 
difHcuIt any movement of ours to our right. The ex- 
tension of his line to his left,- however, and its advance 
upon our right, notwithstanding that' his troops still 
occupied very strong ground, and his position was well 
defended by cannon, gave me' an opportunity of attack- 
ing him, for which I had long been anxious. 

reinforced our right \Vith the' fifth’ division, under 
Lieutenant-general Leith, which- I placed behind the 
village of Arapiles, on the right of the fourth division ; 
and with the sixth and seventh divisions in reserve; 
and as soon as'' these troops bad taken their statiohs; J 
ordered the Honourable hlajor-general Pakenhain to 
move forward with the third division, and Genbfal 
H’Urbau’s cavalry and- two squadrons of the fourteenth 
light dragoons under Lieutenant-colonel Hervey, in 
four columns, to turn the enemy’s left on the heights, 
while Prigadier-general Bradford’s brigade, the fifth 
division under Lieutenant-general Leith,- the fourth di- 
vision under the Honourable Lieutenant-general Cole, 
and the cavalry under Lielitennnt-gcncrnl Sir Staple- 
ton* Cotton, should- attack tliem in front, supported in 
reserve bj’ the sixth under Blajor-general Clinton, the 
seventh under Major-general' Hope, and' Don Carlos 
D’Espana’s Spanish division; and Brigadier-general 
Pack should support the left of the fourth division by 
attacking that of Dos Arapiles,*wllicfi the enemy held. 
The first and light divisions occupied the ground on the 
left, and were in reserve. 

“The attack upon the enemy’s left was made in the 
manner above described,- and completely succeeded; 
-Major-generab the Honourable E. Pakenham- formed 
the third division across the enemy’s flank, and’ over- 
, threw every thing opppsed’to him; ■ These froops were 
supported in the most gallant style by the PortugUes'e 
cavalry under Brigadier-general' D’Urbhh,- and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hervey’s squadrons' of the 14th, who 
successfully! defeated every attempt made by tlle en.emy 
on the flank of- the third'di-vision'. Brigadier-general 
Bradford’s brigade, the fifth and-fourth divisions; and 
the cavalry under Lieutenant-general Sir Sb Cotton; 
attacked the enemy in frOitt;- an'd'drove his troops be- 
fore them, from one height to another, bringing forward 
their right' so as'to a'cqnire'streugth ujton'tlie-en'emy’s 
flank- in proportion 'tolhe-adVance'.' Briga'didr-gen'Oral 
Pack made a very gallant attack upon the AHpiie^;- in 
which, however, he did notsucceed, except in diverting 
the attention' of the enemy’stcorps placed upon it’ from' 


the troops under the command of LiouIcnnnI-goncml 
Cole in his advance. The cavalry under Licutcnnnt- 
gonernl Sir S. Cotton made n- most .-gallant qnd suc- 
cessful charge against a bodj’ of the enemy’s infantry, 
which they overthrew and cut to pieces. In this charge. 
Major-general Le Mnrchant was killed at the head of 
his brigade, and I have to fegtet the loss of a most 
ableoflicer. After th6 crest of the height was carried, 
one division of the enemy’s infantry made a stand 
against the fourth division, wh'ich after a severe contest 
was obliged to give way, in consequence of the cncmj' 
having thrown some troops oi\ tlie loft of the fourth 
division, after the failure of Brigadier-general Pack's 
attack upbn the Ampiles, and the Honourable Lieu- 
tcnnut-genernl Cole having been wounded. jMnrshal 
Sir’AV. Beresford, who happened to bo on the spot, di- 
reefe'd Brigndiel’-g-enernl Spey’s brigade of the fifth di- 
vision, which was in the second line; to chhnge its 
front, and to bring its fire on tlie flniik of the enemy’s 
division; and I nni sorry to add, that a bile engaged in 
this service, he received a wound, which I am n|iprc- 
hensive will deprive me of the beilofit of his counsel 
and assistance for some time. Nearly about iho same 
time,-Licutennnt-gencrnl Leith received a wound, -which 
unfortunately obliged him to quit the field. I ordered 
up the sixth division under Major-general Clinton to 
relieve the fourth, and the battle was very soon re- 
stored to its former success. 

“The enemy’s right, however, reinforced by tlio 
troops’which had fled from from liis left, and' by tiidso 
which had now retired from- the Arapiles, still con- 
tinued' to resist; and I ordered' the first and light di- 
visions, and Colonel Stubbs’s Portuguese brigadd of 
the fourth division, (which llfid been re-formed,) and 
Major-general M’. Anson’s brigade, likewise of tlie 
fourth division; to turn the right, while the sixth di- 
vision, supported by the third and fifth, atlackcd the 
front. It was dark before tins point was carried by the 
sixth division, and (be enemy fled through the woods 
towards the Tormes. I pursued - them with the first 
and light divisions; niurSIajor-genernl W. Anson’s bri- 
gade of the fourth division, and sotne squadrons of 
Cavalry under Lieutenant-general 'Sir S. Cotton, as long 
aS'we could' fin'd any of them together, directing our 
march upon Huerta and the fords of tbeTorn'ies, by wliicU 
tilt?’ eb6my bad passed on tlicir advance; but (be dark- 
ncss of the night was highly advantageous to the ene- 
my, nmny'of-whom escaped under its cov'ef, who must 
oth’ei'wise have been in our lian'ds:' I am sorry to report 
tIiat,'oWing to this 'sam’e 'cause. Lieutenant-general Sir 
S.'Co'tto'rt'=wiiS unfortdnately Wounded by one of our 
owh'Veiitinels; after'w'e had 'halted.' 

“ WeTeUewed'the'pursuit’af break of day* with the 
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same troops, ana Major-general Bock and Major- 1 
general Anson’s brigades of cavalry, which joined ' 
during the night ; and having crossed the Torraes, ave I 
came up with the enemy’s rear guard of cavalry and'; 
infantry near La Serna: they were immediately attacked, 
by the two brigades of dragoons, when the cavalry fled, 
leaving the infantry to their fate. .1 have never wit- 
nessed a more gallant charge than was made on the 
enemy’s infantry by the heavy brigade of the king’s 
German legion, under Major-general Bock, which was I 
completely successful, and the whole body of the enemy’s 
infantry, consisting of three battalions of the enemy’s 
first division, were made prisoners. The pursuit was 1 
afterwards continued as far as Penaranda last night, I 
and our troops are still following the flying enemy. 
Their head-quarters were in this town, not less than 
ten leagues from th6 field of battle, for a few . hours 
last night ; and they are now considerably advanced 
bn the road to Valladolid by Arevalo. They were 
joined yesterday, on their retreat, by the cavalry and 
artillery of the army of the north, which have arrived 
at too late a period, it is to be hoped, to be of much 
use to them. 

“ It is impossible to form a conjecture of the amount 
of the enemy’s loss in this action ; but from all reports 
it is very considerable. We have taken from them 
eleven pieces of cannon, several ammunition-waggons, 
two eagles, and six colours ; and one general, three 
colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, one hundred and 
thirty officers of inferior rank, and between six and 
seven thousand men, are prisoners, and our detach- 
ments arc sending in more every minute. The number 
of dead on the field is very large. I am informed that 
Marshal Marmont is badly wounded, and has , lost one 
of his arms ; and that four general officers have been 
killed, and several wounded. Such an advantage could 
not have been acquired without material loss on our 
side ; but it certainly has not been of a magnitude to 
distress the army, or to cripple its operations. I have 
great pleasure in reporting to your lordship, that, 
throughout this trying day, of which 1 have related 
the events, T had every reason to be satisfied M'ith the 
conduct of the general officers and troops. The relation 
which 1 have written of its events will give a general 
idea of the share each individual had in them ; and I 
cannot say loo much iti praise of the conduct of every 
individual in his station.” 

yiis lordship here expresses his satisfiiction at the 
condnetof the general officers and troops, and observes 
that, wbete the conduct of all lias been conspicuonsly 
pood, it must be matter of regret tbnt tbc necessary limits 
of n despatch prcs'cnt bis drawing Lord Bathnrst’s atten- 
tion to the conduct of a large nnmbcr of individuals.j 


“ Olmedo, July 28, 1812, - 

“ The army have continued their march in pursuit 
of the enemy since I addressed you on the 24th instant, 
and we have continued to. take mauy prisoners. A part 
of the enemy’s army crossed the Douro, yesterday, near 
Puente de Douro, and the remainder, their left wing, 
were in march towards the bridge of Tudela this morn- 
ing, at nine o’clock, when I last heard from our ad- 
vanced posts. The main body of our allied army' is 
this day on the Adaja and Zapardiel rivers, in this 
neighbourliood ; the light cavalry being in front, in 
pursuit of the enemy. 

“It appears that Joseph- Buonaparte left Madrid on 
the 21st, with the army of the centre, supposed to consist 
of from ten to twelve thousand infantiy^, and from two 
to three thousand cavalry, and he directed his march 
by the Escurial upon Alba de Tonnes. He arrived at 
Blasco Sancho, between Avilo and Arevalo, on the 
25th, vvhere he heard of the defeat of Marshal Mar- 
mont, and he retired in the evening; .and between that 
time and the evening of the 26th, he marched through 
Villa Castin to Espinor. A non-commissioned officer’s 
patrole of the fourteenth light- dragoons and first hus- 
sars, -from Arevalo, took in Blasco Sancho, on the 
evening of the 25th, shortly after Joseph Buonaparte 
had left the place, two officers and twenty-seven men 
of his own cavalry, who had been left there to follow 
his rear guard. I.havo reason to believe that Joseph 
Buonaparte bad no regular account of the action of the 
22d, till he passed the Puerta Guadarama yesterday ; 
but he then returned, and was directing his march upon 
Segovia. 1 have not yet heard how far ho had ad- 
vanced. All accounts concur in the great loss sustained 
by the army of Portugal. By accounts from Lieutenant- 
general Sir R. Hill to the 24th instant, it appears that 
the enemy had, in some degree, reinforced their troops 
in Estremadura. The Lieutenant-general had removed 
to Zafra. It is reported that General Ballnsteros lind 
marched on- another expedition towards Malaga, and 
that he was opposed by a division of the army of the 
south under General Laval, I have not received de- 
tailed accounts of Sir Home Pophnm’s operations on 
the const, since the capfllro of Sequeito; but I under- 
stand that be lias taken Castro Urdinles,” 

[[Here follow the names of tbc Officers killed and 
wounded of the army under J.ord Wellington, near 
Castragon, on the 18th of July, 1812.] 


The arrival of Lord Clinton in London n ith the intel- 
ligence of die victory at Salamanca, was hailed by tbc 
public with tbc greatest dcnionslrntions of joy. The 
cliatsc and four, wliich convoyed his iordshiji, was de- 
corated with laurel, and llio French eagles and fi.ags 
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were displayed out of the windows. The ilhuninations j with the Portuguese cavalry, the first light battalion 


were very genend in nil the principal streets of the me- 
tropolis during three nights. Though the Admiralty, 
Horse -guards, Somerset, Mansion, and Enst- India 
houses, all the theatres, and other public buildings, 
were most splendid, yet those of private individuals 
vied with them very snccessfidly. The JInrquis M'cl- 
lesley, in returning on the first night from viewing 
the illuminations in the city, was recognised in the 
Strand by the populace, who look out the horses, and 
dragged the carriage to Apsley-houso. 

Our hero, ns a reward for his lirillianl services, was 
now created, by his gralefid prince, n marquis of the 
United Kingdom. In addition to his other honours, 
his Poyal Highness also granted an armorial augiiient- 
ation in the dexter quarter; of an cscuirheou charged 
with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
P.atrick, being the union badge of the United King- 
dom, ns a perpetual memorial of his glorious achieve- 
ments. 

Besides these honours, which were so deservedly con- 
ferred on him by his own prince, the Sjianish and Por- 
tuguese were also eager to ofi’er their testimonies of 
approbation to him. The fonner, as a particular mark 
of their conlideucp, bestowed the whole cotninatid of 
their forces tqmn him, with the title of Generalissimo. 
This mark of their confulencc was of great service to 
the common cause of the allies, hy producing an unity 
of action and design in all their future operations.' 

On the 31st of July, the British head-quarters wore 
at Portollo ; and on that morning Lord Wellington and 
his stair entered Valladolid, where he was received with 
an enthusiasm beyond all description. 

TIjc Marquis of Wellington now moved his army to 
Cuellar, where he arrived on the 1st of August. On 
tlie same day, Joseph Buonaparte retired from Segovia 
early in the morning, and marched through llic Gim- 
dnrama pass, leaving an advanced guard at Segovia, 
chiefly consisting of cavalry, under General Espert. 
Previous, however, to his quitting the place, he de- 
stroyed all the cannon and ammunition, which wore in 
the castle; he also carried olT all the church-plate, and 
other moveable properly. 

. The Slarquis of Wellington, finding that I^Iarmont’s 
defeated troops continued their retreat upon Burgos, in 
a state not likely to take the field for some time, re- 
solved either to bring Joseph Buonaparte to an action, 
or else compel him to evacuate Madrid. Accordingly, 
bis lordship proceeded to St. Ildefonso on the 8tli, 
’vvhere be baited one day, in order to allow the right 
wing of the army time to come up. 

The passage of the troops through the mountains met 
with no opposition ; and Brigadier-general D’Urban, 
30. 


of the king’s German Legion, and Captain Macdonald’s 
troop of liorsc-nriillcry, had been brought through the 
Guadamma pass ns early ns the ,0th. The Brigadier- 
general then moved forward, on the morning of the llth, 
from the \’icinity of Galapago.s; and, supported by the 
heavy cavalry of the king’s German Legion fromTorre- 
lodonns, drove in the French cavalry, about two thou- 
sand in miinbcr, and posted himself nt Majalahonda, 
'vitli the I’orlnguesc cavalry and Captain Macdonald’s 
troop, and the cavalry and light infantry of the king’s 
German Legion, at Las Iloyns, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant. 

The I'Veuch cavalry, which had been driven off in 
the omrtung, and had moved towards Kaval Carncro, 
returned ahout five in the afternoon of that day; and 
Brigadier-gcnerid D’Urban, having formed the Porlu- 
gnese cavalry in front of Majalahonda, .supported by 
the horsc-arliller}-, onlcred the cavalry to cliargc tlic 
enemy’s leading squadrons, which appeared too far ad- 
vanced to be supported by the main body. The Por- 
tuguese cavalry advanced to the attack, hut unfortu- 
nately turned ahout before they reached the enemy, 
and fled through the village of Majalahonda, leaving ' 
behind them those guns which Captain I^Incdoiiald had 
moved forward to co-operate with the cavalry. By the 
activity of the oflicers and soldiers of Captain Macdo- 
nald’s troop, however, the guns were moved off; but, 
owing to the unfavojirablc state of the ground over 
which they were moved, the carriage of one was broken, 
and two others were overturned; and these three guns 
fell into thn enemy’s hands. 

The Portuguese dragoons, after flying through Ma- 
jalahondn, were rallied and re-formed upon the heavy 
dragoons of the king’s German Legion, which were 
posted between that village atid Las Royas. The Ger- 
man cavalry then charged the enemy, altliough under 
many disadvantages, and checked their further pro- 
gress; hut in this service they suflered a considerable 
loss, and Colonel Jonquieres, who commanded the bri- 
gade, was taken prisoner. 

The left of the army was, at this time, about two 
miles and a lialf distant, at the Puente dc Ratemer, on ' 
theGuadarama river; and Colonel Ponsonby’s brigade 
of cavalry, and a brigade of infantry of the s6venth 
division, having moved forward to the support of the 
troops in adv.ance, the Frencbi retired upon Majala- 
b'onda as soon as they observed those troops; and night 
having come on, they retired upon Alcorcon, leavin 

s the 

captured gunS at Majalahonda, wliere they were again 
taken possession of. . , ■ 

After this partial affair, the whole army moved for- 
ward • ' ■ • of the 12tb. and its left took 
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posscfcsion of tlie cily of Madrid, Joseph Buonaparte 
Imvinw retired with the army of the centre by the roads 
of Toledo and Aranjiiez, leaving a garrison in the 
Retiro. 

The Marquis of Wellington, finding himself com- 
pletely in possession of Madrid, gave directions for the 
investment of the Retiro; and, on the night of the 13fh, 
detachments of the seventh division of infantry, under 
the command of Ma jor-general Hope, and of the third 
division of infantrj*, under the command of the Honour- 
able Major-general Pakenham, drove in the enemy’s 
posts from tlic Prado and the Botanical Garden, and 
the works which had been constructed outside of the 
park-wall; and, having broken through the wail in 
difievont places, they established thetnselves in the 
palace of the Rotiro, and close to the exterior of the 
enemy’s works inclosing the building called La China. 
The troops were preparing in the morning to attack 
these works, preparatory to -the arrangements to be 
adopted for the attack of the interior line and building, 
when the governor sent out an officer, desiring to ca- 
pitulate, and the marquis granted him the honours of 
war, with the security of the soldiers’ baggage. See. On 
the 14lh, the garrison marched out on their road to 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; and the works, on being taken pos- 
session of, were found to contain a garrison of two 
colonels, a number of other officers, with rank and file, 
amounting, in the whole, tet two thousand five hundred 
and eight men. Of the diflcrcnt kinds of stores, there 
were found one hundred and eiglity-one pieces of ord- 
nance, twenty-ono thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one lound shot, one thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight shells, twenty-three thousand muskets, nearly 
three millions of ball-cartridges, and a profusion of 
other stores, belonging to the army of the centre; to 
which must be added a great quantity considered as 
belonging to the army of Portugal, amounting to eight 
field-guns, a quantity of shot, seven hundred barrels of 
powder, eight hundred thousand ball-cartridges, an 
immense quantity of intrcnching-tools, &c. 

“The events connected with the occupation of Mad- 
•id by the allied army,” says a contemporary writer, 
‘are too important to be passed over in silence; as 
they form a proud era in the life of onrhero; and prove 
to the world, in what a high degree of admiraiion his 
talents and services were held by the grateful Spa- 
niards, and the detestation and hatred that universally 
prevailed agiiinst the usurper of the Spanish crown, and 
the instruments of his usurpation. 

“ .As s(>on ns accounts arrived at Madrid of the battle 
of Salainnucn, preparations were made by .Tosepb Huo- 
uaparte and nil bis adherents to evacuate the city; and, 
aUbongb they pretended that the victory was on the ' 


side of the French army, it was obvious to the citizens, 
from the alarm, perturbation, and confusion, which at- 
tended all their movements, that the contrary was the 
case. The advance of the English army towards the 
capital soon cleared up all doubts upon tlie subject: 
and then it was that the consternation and dismay was 
at its height. Orders and counter-orders were inces- 
santly issued from the palace for the departure of the 
French, and all those who chose to accompany them; 
and, at length, it was finally determined to leave the 
city at six in the. morning of the 10th of .August. This 
sudden intimation increased the disorder of the fugi- 
tives. Jn the. greatest confusion the iininonse'convoy 
of the intrusive government was collected. Mourning 
and lamentation spread through all the houses of their 
(lartisaus. Some sold their moveables for half their 
.vaiiie, or what they could get; others gave them to be 
kept by their friends; and otlicrs asked that favour 
from the patriots ibcmselvos, whom hut a few days be- 
fore they had looked on with disdain. 

“ In the afternoon of lhe 12t!i, the allied army began 
to cnter'thc city; and from that moment the public joy 
knew no bounds. The people of Madrid now seemed 
one united family. Persons known and unknown, with- 
out difl'crcnce from age, sex, or condition, conversed 
and embraced, giving nintunl pledges of the liberty 
they had so anxiously panted for. The arrival of the 
first English, Spanish, and Portiignose otficers, raised 
this joy to the highest pitch. Never did any people 
manifest with so mncli coriliality and energy their gra- 
titude to their deliverers. 

“ The entrance of the Marquis of AVclIington into 
Madrid was grand in the extreme. The enthusiasm ol 
nil ranks, particularly the females, bordered on mad- 
ness: they Merc frantic M-ith joy. The entrance into 
Salamanca, .Segovia, and Tdofonso, M as equal to the (ri- 
nmphal. entries of the heroes of antiquity; but when, on 
the second day, Lord M'dlinglon made bis entry into 
the capit.al, the spectacle M-.as truly grand. Ilis lord.sliip 
Mas nticnded by the fluM er of the IJritisit tiobility, and 
by all ibc generals of tlie allied army ; M-bilst the 
Spanish nobility, the dianitaries of the clinreb, the 
inagislrates, and all tlie principal inhabitants, came out 
to meet liim, ncconqinnic’d by almost tlie mIioIc popu- 
lation of tlie cily, to bo pre.scnt at the ceremony of (he 
prcscnt.ation of the key.s. The air Mas rent nilli cries 
of * Viva tr Due tic Jlcdritjo tjrautlr !' Mliilst.the ele- 
gant feinnlis, and llioso of the first rank,* threw under 
the l^orsev'ftet tint only laurels anil floMcrs, but even 
tbeir slinM'ls and veils, Mliieli 'vere of tlie finest texture. 
■VVlien 'b- marquis nttemptecl to aliglil at the palace, 

M oiiien of the first quality, old and young, hnggid and 
kissed biiii, and even every pen.oii Mliom they took for 
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l\nn, po tint it wns n Joiic: before lie nnil llie "c- 

ncrnls p^ot bonsed. Tlicrc wns, iiulcinl, little trouble 
iu potlinp billets; for the inlmiiitnnts got bobl of the 
llrilisb odicers m bore tiioy coubl find them, luid insisted 
oil iunking them inmates of tbeir bouses. 

“ On the 13lli of August u ns prorlaiuied, by order of 
tlic Marquis of M'cllington, as Duke of Ciudad Hodrigo, 
tbe constitution of tbe kingdom, as formed by tlie eortes; 
Don Carlos Espana, governor of tbe capital and its pro- 
vince, and Marsbal Miguel Alava, presiding on this 
solemn occasion. The ceremony was performeil amidst 
tbe roar of tbe enemy's cannon, wbo were tben making 
tljcir last ctforls to defend tbe inelosure of tbe Uetiro; 
.and tbus, at tbe same time, it may be said, were beard 
tbe last groans of opprc'.sion and tbe first voice of inde- 
pendence. Thus did the suflcring patriots see tbem- 
selves freed from the borrid load of di'sgr.ace, at tbe 
same instant in wbicb ajipenrcd to tbeir eyes tbe lumin- 
ous torch of tbeir future felicity and social security. 

“ Tbe council of Madrid, in tbe midst of this scene 
of xv.ar and politics, were not unmindful of tbe softer 
duties of social life; and, wisbing to offer tbe Marquis 
of 'Wellington a proof of tbeir gratitude, determined to 
entertain bim M'itli a magnificent ball. The numerous 
and cnligbtencd concourse wbo assisted at if, tbe de- 
corations of tbe ball itself, tbe abundance of tbe wines, 
fruits, &c., tbe order and urbanity of all, and tbe pre- 
sence of tbe‘ great gcnernl, presented a scene worthy 
of admiration, even to those most accustomed to tlicse 
scenes. 

“Tbe Spanish nutborilies, however, were not content 
with mere demonstrations of joy; but, under the 
guidance of the marquis, took a most important step for 
tbe speedy return of the misled jummmtados to tbeir 
social and military duties; and General .Alava ropub» 
lisbed bis proclamation to tbe* Spanish soldiers under 
Joseph’s colours, wbicb bad already been issued from 
the bead-quarters of tbe Anglo-Hispano-Porlugucse 
army on the 29tb of tbe preceding raontb, in wbicb be 
says — 

“ ‘The Gencr.al and Extraordinary Cortes of the na- 
tion, wishing to celebrate tbe political constitution of the 
monarchy, have decreed a general pardon to all Spanish 
military men, of whatever rank they may be, and wbo 
are in the service of (be tyrant, upon tbeir nbanddning 
it, and presenting themselves to the .Spanish chiefs, with 
as little delay as possible. Being charged by the su- 
preme government to the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, I 
judge it my duty to make you acquainted ^vitb the fa- 
voiirable disposition of our .legitimate government, in 
order that you may take advantage of it, and return 
into the. bosom of your beloved country, and tbe esti- 
mation of your countrymen. Tbe moment is most op- 


portune; the enemy c.annot mneb longer support tliem- 
1 selves in tbe interior of the country; and, in retiring 
from our frontiers, your fate is decided: — you are going 
to perish in tbe war of tbe north. 

“ ‘ Your country, brothers, friends, arc greatly offended 
by your infumoiis desertion; and you will give rise ton 
new war, unless you accept the offers of this proclama- 
tion. Iliisten tlien to present yourselves to the .Spanish 
authorities, or the advanced posts of the allied army; 
and iu this manner you will cause your faults to he 
forgotten, by shewing that your heart was Spanish, 
although your exterior deportment gave reason for 
doubting it.’ 

‘•The .Spanish gcncml concluded his address bystaling, 
that nil those wbo came in should also he paid for tbeir 
arms and sucli other military articles ns they should 
bring with them; and so great was (he eficct of the 
proclniuntion, that, even in the course of a few d.nys, a 
great iiuinber of those unfortunate and misguided men 
made tbeir appoamncc, and, having taken the oaths of 
fidelity, joined tbeir brethren in arms. In fact, it had 
siicb an inlluenco, as even to produce daily desertions 
from Joseph’s army, to the amount of thousands. His 
whole line of retreat, in short, was covered with desert- 
ers; nnd, on the 21st, it w.as known that the intrusive' 
king bad cbnnged bis route, nnd was then proceeding 
by tbe Arragon road.” 

The towns of La Manclia were at this time inundated 
with deserters from Joseph’s army; and nearly two tbon- 
sand, it was said, bad entered the capital, whilst many 
of the French partisans, wbo bad not actually taken up 
arms, returned to tbeir bouses, disgusted with the treat- 
ment wbicb they bad met with from tbe retreating 
army. 

The iSInrquis of Wellington remained at Madrid until 
tlic22d of August; nnd on that morning tbe new council 
went in a body from tbe Consistorial Hall, with tbe 
ceremonies of state, under the presidency of Field- 
Marshal Don Carlos d’Espnna, commandant-general ad 
interim of New Castile, and of tbe capital, and pro- 
ceeded to the royal palace, i to compliment our hero as 
General Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo; and, being admitted 
into bis presence, tbe general addressed bis excellency', 
in tbe name of the whole council, in tbe following 
terms:— 

-■ “Most excellent lord, — ^Tbe:council of tbe capital of 
.Spain, wbicb has deserved the public confidence, and 
which was elected according to the laws of (be Spanish 
monarchy, sanctioned by tbe General and Extraordinary 
Cortes of tbe .nation, comes to .offer to your excellency 
tbe sincere expression of its respect and gratitude. The 
inhabitants of Madrid, justly celebrated in history by 
tbeir heroic patriotism,, and who, in tbe glorious slrug- 
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n.‘.r. 

in wliirh tltn nnlion i*. f'npncjj'd, \\t Ti' tin- fir.t pi-o- 
plf «tn<, Hiilmnt (^tlinr fnrn' tlinn iln-ir ln)iilty, 
lltrir liKHnl to lltt’ indfin'inlinu*'’ nf tlicir rinintry 

nnd lilt' ri'^Iiiv of ilicir Ir-pitimnii' Ktu t rt'i'i^n, mnnift st In 
your fxorlli'nry, liy llo' ^oiro tifilH ir ih*- 

RntEficlion lliey fori nl itfflnff, in i!n> pnlnro of lln-ir 
kinijt., llic illu'ilriotK fnttfjtit rtir of Viniitm nnil T(il!i- 
vcrn; lilt' dtlivf-ror of tin- rnmjtit ror of ('iu> 

And Ivodrifjo nnd Endnjn?,; tlir hero 'vftn, in ihr plaint: 
of Snlnniniu-:!, Iuiinl>!i'd llio priili' of nnr jicrriditnu. nn<l 
cnirl nu'mirt;, friKlrniftl iln-ir di-^iijnx, nini tin* 

flinin*! tvliifJi tlit'jnn'ftl llio o.tpind of tlm Spanioli rin- 
piri' — :t nifinnndtlr victory, nliirli liitinry •.linll tr.in»- 
init to tlic tiinsl rrtnotc posterity. 

“ My lord dnkt*. — The rcprtscnlntircs of n most loynl 
nnd KTali'fid prnplc tlmt yonr cxcrUmry, iIuih 

woTlIiily pberd m die licnil of Sjinntsli (;r< niness, »sdl 
}»p pleased to take lids rapilnl ninlt r wmr {tartjctdar 
protection; and that tlm t-llectH of diis bciu-ftl still lie 
dte fontinnatioii of tlial prrciotiK lilicrty ttliirli ste nr* 
kjinsvli'dtte to tnte m your eXcclU-nry, nnd tlie risin* 
mlinti to Id- llimno of tko jnonnrcli, «lni is tlic rlijert 
of our pcrscreriii" love and Iionnnr, and dcstineil in 
roijjn, nrronliti!; to n svise ronsiitniinn, over an illns'- 
irinus people, s\lio trill for I'vcr be nortliy of tlieir Ii» 
berty from the rncrificei tbey bnve made.” 

TotliKtlie maripits returned llie I'tdlon inj^nnssrer: — 

“ 1 nm very Kcneible of tbe bnnonr svbicb the tnnsi 
noble nnd loyal council of Matlriil has dont* me in ilii't 
visit, nnd nm liigbly i^mtified sriib the polite lantrnai;e 
in wbicb your excelleucy, Rpenkitte; in it-J name, has 
been pleased to mention the principal occurrences of 
tbc svnr in svblcli I Imvc borne n part. I bnve par- 
ticular patisfnetion in reeeivinq; n body of mnpistmtes 
elected by tlic fnilliful people of ,^Iad^^d, neeorilinn to 
tbe forms provided by ibc constitution, Kanrtioned by 
the general nnd extraordinary Cortes, svbicb, possess- 
ing the confidence, and influence of the. people, carry 
into execution tlie laws with impartiality nnd vigour. 
The event-s of svnr nrc in tbe bands of Providence; 
but 1 trust dial these gentlemen and iidiabitnnt.s of Ma- 
drid, will not doubt that 1 pliall continue to make every 
elTorl ill my power, to carry into execution the orders 
of bis royal biglincss, who exorcises die audiority in the 
unuic of bis Britannic majesty, in bolinlf of tbc interest- 
ing cause of Spain; and 1 hope tliat'tjicsc cfTorLs will 
not only contribute to preserve the peace and security 
oftho city of JIadrid, but also, ultimately, to establish 
the independence, prosperity, nnd happiness of Spain.” 

The most important result attending tlic victory of 
Salamanca, and' the advance of our hero to Madrid, 
was the raising the siege of Cadiz hy the rVeiicIi.i' This 
city had, for a considerable time, been in a stafe which 


rcmb'rcd its inbnbil.nuls prisoners on the land-side, and 
Milijvried tlirin to inuelt distress from srnreily and sick* 
This V iO( aggnivnfed by the priise of danger from 
n Immbardmenl, i*liich, tlimigli distant, bad latterly, bv 
menriB of improvcnii iits in di siriirlive rontrivaiire, be- 
come more serious. All tin- ntlempth of the Spaniards 
flietiiselvi s to bre.ik tip die hhirknde bad failed; and 
cu ti where tlierui'iiiy luid been obliged to nitlidraw 
the gTf.ater p.ii t of tin ir troops, the htrenglli of the works 
diseoitr.agcd liny effort to force tliein. Tlie victorious 
ciijrcr tif I.tird Wellington, and the recalling of some of 
die IVnieh teierans from fspatn, umde it necessary for 
tin * nemy to enrieeiiirate ihejr forces; ami, ns n step 
Inwards this purp«e,i-, they resrdved npmi ahatidoning 
tin sie-g.*. Accordingly, on llio 2*lth and ‘iith of Ati- 
gii't, ihey aliandoiiftl their works oppie,ite to Cadiz 
I mnl the Nln; b in ing behind diem a niinientiis .artillery, 
nnd a barge rjn.aiilily of stores nnd poivder; most of the 
ordiiiuiei-, honerer, was rendered tiiiscrvicenble. 

Two days after the evacuation of die lines of Cadiz, 
nentnbined force, under (leiieral !,e Cruz and Colonel 
.•skcrTi-l, entered the city of Seville, in which were 
I iglii French bntndions of infantry ami two regirnctiLs 
ofrav.alry; nnd, after an ohslirinie eonflict, iri the .streets, 
on the bridge, nnd in the suburbs, the Frcncli were 
driven out, le.aving behind them tlieir horses, baggage, 
nnd eflrris, and nboiit two hniidrcd prisoners. About 
dll' same time, dm French evnenated ilm city nnd castle 
of Arms-, in Andalusia, anil nil dm line from Gundaintc 
to Itombi, blowing up their forlificntiono, nnd destroy- 
ing dmir cannon nnd anummition. 

But to return to dm opcrntions of Lord B'cllingfon’s 
nnuv. — A-s Mnsseim wnsnow exported to take the com- 
mand of the French nnny of Portiignl, nnd once more 
to try Ill’s forluim ngaiiisl In's tllnsirious rival, it became 
necessary for Ix>rd AVeflington to watch Ids motions. 
Accordingly, bo quilted Madrid on the Isl of Septem- 
ber, having previously ordered his troops to be col- 
lected .at Arevalo. .At this time, .Toseph Buonaparte 
bad joined Marshal Suclict, in Ynleiicin. The latter 
was posted upon tbc Xiicar, watching the troops under. 
General Maitland; wbicb, after an advance from Ali- 
ennt, bad retreated, and were cantoned in the villages 
around that city. I\Iarslinl Soull was in Granad.a he 
had been followed by Bnllastoros, who bad been suc- 
cessful in harassing bis roar. Cordova nnd Jean were 
cleared of the invaders. General Sir Rowland Hill was 
at Tnixillo, whence he was to advance to Oropesa. 

Lord Wflliiigton’s army marched from Arevalo on 
tlic 4lb of September, and passed the Douro on (he 6th, 
at iho fords of Herrera and El Abrojo. General Foy, 
ill ihe mean time, having heard of the surrender of As- 
torga, returned to the Esla,, and marched upon Garva- 
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jales, with a view to surprise and cut off the Portuguese 
militia, employed under Lieutenant-general the Conde 
d’Amaraiite in blockading Zamora. This general,' how- 
ever, effected his retreat, without loss, to the frontiers 
of Portugal; and General Foy could do no more than 
carry off the French garrison, which he did on the 29th 
of August, thinking their position unsafe, and then 
marched for Tordesillds. 

The whole remains of the army of Portugal being 
now collected between Valladolid and'Tordesillas, our 
hero found their advanced guard, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, strongly posted on the heights of La Cisterniga ; 
and, at the same time, received intelligence that there 
was a considerable body of troops in and about the for- 
nieV place. 

‘ As it was late in the day before the allied troops had 
crossed the Douro, the marquis resolved not to move 
forward before the next morning; but the enemy re- 
tired from La Cisterniga during the night, and aban- 
doned Valladolid in the morning, as soon as they saw 
the British advance, blowing up the bridge on crossing 
the Pisuerga, in order to elude pursuit. They were 
closely followed, howeverj by the Honourable ’ Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ponsonbyi with a detachment or the 
12th light dragoons, through the town; but some time 
having elapsed-before the infantry could come up, the' 
retiring troop^ could not be prevented from destroying 
the bridges'; ’by 'which means their loss was less than 
might have'been expected. In fact, so great was the 
terror'of thd‘French,''that they fired only five guns be- 
fore they h^kily fled towards Burgos'; and, on beingovef- 
taken by some of the British cavalry, they abandoned 
their provisions, ammunition^ baggage-waggons, &c. 

Although Valladolid had been'only a few days under 
the French yoke, the entrance of the British troops was 
hailed b^ the inhabitants with inconceivable joy ; and 
our hero, with the most judicious attention to the wants 
of the poor'Spaniards, had all the waggons brought into 
the city, laden with plunder, and permitted the dis- 
tressed inhabitants to recover their lost property. Such 
noble conduct cannot be 'too highly appreciated, and 
must not be passed over in’ silence. 

' Tlie enemy retired alo’ng the right bank of the'Pisu'- 
e'rga, and, in the evening, had reached Du'enas.’ Though 
the Gallician army had retired from Astdrga, on the' 
approach of General Foy’; yet' no' sooher had he coni- 
menced bis retreat on the Douro,* than' they again ad- 
vanced to "the Esla. At this period, the marquis re- 
ceived intelligence 'froih Lidutenant-gerierhl' Sir Row- 
land' Hill,' that he had advanced as far as Llerena,' in 
pursuit of the troops under General Drouet. * 

Lord 'Wellington continued to follow the eridmy with 
the whole *of his-^trodpstmtil the 16th of ’September, 

80. 


when he was joined at Pampliega by three divisions of 
infantry, and a small body of cavalry, of the army of 
Gallicia; his excellency the Captain-general Castanos 
having arrived at head-qliarters on the 14th. 

On the 16th, the retreating enemy had taken a strong 
position on the height behind Celada del Carmine, when 
his lordship made arrangements for attacking them on 
the morning of the following day; but they thought pro- 
per to retire during the night, and were driven to the 
heights close to Burgos, through which town they re- 
tired during the night of the 17th, leaving behind them 
some clothing and other stores, and a large quantity of 
wheat and barley. After this they retired to Briviesca, 
jwhere they were joined by about seven thousand con- 
scripts from France. 

It ‘was necessary to pass the river of Arlanzon, in the 
yicinity of Burgos; but the castle of that town com- 
^inands the passages of the river, and the roads commu- 
inicating with them, so completely, that the British army 
jcould not cross it before the 19th, when that operation 
iwas effected in two columns, the fifth division and Bri- 

5 I 

gadier-general Bradford’s brigade above the town, 
whilst th'e first division, with Brigadier-general Pack’s 
brigade, ’and Major-general Anson’s cavalry, passed 
below it. 

The city of Burgos, which might now be consfdered 
as the last refuge of the French in that part of Spain, is 
situated in that division of the country allotted to the 
army of the north; and General Caftarelli, ivho had 
been there on the 17th, had placed in the castle a garri~ 
son of the troops of that army, consisting, as was re- 
ported, of two thousand five hundred men. The enemy 
had not only bestowed immense labour in fortifying' 
this castle of Burgos, but had also occupied, with a 
horn-work, the hill of St. Michael’s, which has a con- 
siderable command over some of the works of the cas- 
tle, at the distance of three hundred yaids. The}* had 
also occupied other parts of that hill with various works, 
for the protection of their piequets and outposts. 

The first division of the allied army had no sooner 
crossed the river Arlanzon, on the 19th of September, 
than the enemy’s outposts were driven in by the light 
infantry battalion of Colonel Sterling’s brigade, under' 
the command of the Honourable Major Cocks, sup-' 
ported by Brigadier-general Pack’s brigade; and the! 
enemy’s outworks' on the hill of St. Michael’s, with the’ 
exception of the horn-work, were occupied b}' 'the'*^ 
allied troops,' which' we're posted close to the horn- 
work. , ' 

As soon as it was dark, the same troops, with the ad- 
dition of the forty-second regiment, attacked and’carried 
fay assault the horn- work which the enemy had occupied 
in great _ .'v In this affair, the allies captured 

*4 X 
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iliree pieces of cannon, and one captain, with sixty-tv, o 
others, prisoners; hut, at the same time, owing to tlie 
strength of the work, their loss was very severe. 

On the two following days, the allied troops were ac- 
tively employed in establishing themselves on the hill of 
St. hlichael’s, and in constructing such works as were 
best adapted to forward their future operations. At 
that period, the whole army had crossed the Arlanzon, 
with the exception of the sixth division of tlie Spanish 
infantry; and the siege of the castle of Burgos was re- 
gularly commenced. 

• Though the city of Burgos itself was in possession of 
the allied forces, yet the head-quarters were at Yilla 
Toro, in its vicinity; and the operations were still car- 
ried on against the castle. On the night of the 22d, the 
Marquis of Wellington directed an attempt to be made 
to take by storm the exterior line of the enemy’s works, 
one of the batteries destined to protect the allied po- 
sition having been in such a state of preparation as to 
give hopes that it would be ready to open on the morn- 
ing of (he 23d. 

The attack nas to have been made by detachments of 
Portuguese troops belonging to the sixth division, which 
occupied the town of Burgos, and invested the castle on 
the south-west .side, on the enemy’s left, 'whilst a de- 
tachment of the first division, under Major Lawric of (he 
Bcvcnty-ninth regiment, should scale the wall in front. 

The Portuguese troops were so strongly opposed, 
that they were unable to make any progress on the ene- 
my’s Hank, and the success of the escalade was conse- 
quently impracticable. 

On the 27th, the batteries of the .allied armyiwere 
completed, and ready to open on the enemy’s interior 
lines, as soon as the besieging troops could bo es- 
tablished within the exterior works: and the enemy’s 
army of observation, at the same period, was about 
Pancorbo and Miranda on the Ebio, uitb their advanced 
posts at Briviesca ; but they had hitherto made no at- 
tempt to impede the operations of the assailants. 

On the failure of the proposed assault on the exterior 
lines of Burgos, it u as found necessary to proceed by 
J-ap, .Sevend mines were accordingly prepared; one 
of which being exploded, at midnight, on lbo20tli, a 
breach was nndc in the outer wall, which some of the 
party destined to attack it, were cnnhled to Mono; but, 
owing to the darkness of the night, the detnehnunt who 
were to support tlie advanced posts, missed their way, 
and the ad vanre were dri\en from the hrcacli before 
they could hr- cfi'ertinlly stijiported. 

Another mioe- h nl In <'n placerl iindiw the wall, whrrli 
wa>! rearlj on tht‘ luoruiit;^ of the Uh of Orlohcr, and a 
l.tc %e,’.s oprned till- s itiv n i-irnnig from a Intlery con- 
ttnirird one! t r t i»r lilt* luvrri'.t'v 


The cannonade from this battery improved the breach 
first made; and the explosion of the second mine, at 
five o clock the same evening, effected a second breach; 
on which both were immediately stormed by the second 
battalion of (he 24lh regiment, under the command of 
Captain Hedderwick, which had boM ordered into the 
trenches for that purpose; and thi'alHed troops were 
established within the exterior line of the works of the 
castle of Burgos. 

The French army was still upon the Ebro, and made 
no elTort to disturb the besiegers, though they had ex- 
tended their left as far as Logrono; but >tith what in- 
tention does not appear. 

After the attack of the 4th, two sorties were made by 
the garrison on the Gth, and the 10th; in which they 
considerably injured the works of the allies, and occ.a- 
sioned some loss of men. 

Notwithstanding, the efforts of the enemy, the assail- 
ants had established themselves, on the Itth of October, 
within about one hundred yards of the enemy’s interior 
line, which it was even then in their power to n«sault; 
and they had also efleefed a considerable breach in an- 
otlier part of the same line, near to wliicli a body of the 
British troops were cstablislied. 

The besiegers were also carrying on (heir subterra- 
nean approaches with great perseverance, and were far 
advanced in the preparation of anoliicr mine. 

On the 18th of October, having received a supply of 
ammunition from. Santander, and having completed a 
mine under the churcli of St. Romana, which stood in 
an outwork of the second line, our hero determined 
that the breach, which had been cn’cclcd in the second 
line, should he stormed on that evening, at the moment 
the mine should explode; and that, at tlic samc time, 
the line should be attacked by' escalade. 

Tlie mine succeeded; and Licutonant-coloncl Brown 
lodged a parly of the ninth cagadoros, and a detach- 
ment of the .*Jpanish trnops of the regiment of Asturias, 
in the outwork. A dclaclimcnt of the king’s Gorman 
Legion, nnder Major IVnnnb, carried the lircncli, and 
a delarlimcnt of the guards succeeded in csc.alading the 
line; but the enemy opened sucli a destructive fire upon 
these last two detachments, from the third line, and 
the body of the castle itself, and tliey were nttneked by 
numbers so superior, before they could receive tlie sup- 
port allotted them, that they were conqielled to retire, 
with considerable loss. 

In order to furtlier the operations, nnotlier jiiine w.is 
commenced nnder the sccoml line from tlie rliurcli of 
.St. Romana, of wliich the ussuil ints still reninined in 
possession. 

The hopes of success now grew fainter, especially ns 
Uie rreiicli army began to make demonstrations of a 
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design to raise tlic siege. The army of Eortiignl Imtl I loss. On the Sfitli, the JInrqiiis of Wellington ordered 


been rcniforccd by fresh troops from Fmncc, and by all 
the disposable force of the army of the north, and was 
now in considerable strength. On the 13tb, they made 
a reconnoissance of the allied outposts at Monastcrio; 
and, on the IStb, they made an attack in force, and 
gained possession of the heights commanding that town, 
whence the outposts had been compelled to retire. 
They nftorwards attempted to drive in other outposts, 
but for the time they were repulsed. 

There were four armies at this period south of the 
^ouro; Joseph Buonaparte’s, Suchet’s, I?oults, and a 
force formerly employed in the blockade of Cadi?.. All 
these had now united, and were advancing in a column 
towards the Tagus. This force, amounting to nearly 
eighty thousand men, was, nominally, under the com- 
mand of Joseph Buonaparlc; but, in reality, its move- 
ments were directed by Marshal Soult. General Hill 
now sent intelligence to Lord Wellington of the ene- 
my’s ndv.ancc towards the Tagus, which was already 
fordable by individuals in many places, and was likely 
soon to become so for an army. Lord M'cllinglon, 
therefore, ordered him to retire from his position on the 
Tagus, if he should find that he could not maintain it 
with advantage; and it was necessary, on account of the 
foregoing circumstances, that his lordship should l)c 
near to him, in order that his own army should not be 
insulated from Sir Bowland, in consequence of any of 
the movements which he might find himself under the 
necessity of making. 

In consequence of this arrangement, his lordship 
raised the siege of Burgos on the night of the 20th ; and, 
by the activity of the various stafl-ofTiccrs, every thing 
was carried ofi’in the course of one night, excepting a 
few pieces of ordnance: and such was the secrecy used, 
that tlic enemy appears not to have known of it for some 
time; for they did not follow the allies until the eve- 
ning of the 22d, when ten thousand of their troops were 
encamped between Burgos and the British army. 

On the evening of the 22d, the allies were encamped 
at Celada del Camino and Hornillos, with the light ca- 
valry at Eslapan and Baninl. On the 23d, they con- 
tinued their march, the right to Torqueinada, the left to 
Cordeviila; at which two places the whole crossed the 
river Pisuerga. During these movements, the enemy 
pressed close on the rear of the allied army, attacking 
with their cavalry and light troops, whenever they had 
an opportunity. On the 24lh, the army continued its 
retreat, and took up its ground on the Carrion, with its 
tight at Duenas, and its left at Villa Murial. On this 
day the army was joined by the first guards from Corun- 
na. On the 25th, the enemy attacked the left wing of 
the allies at Villa Murial, but were repulsed with some 


the army to hreak up from the Carrion ; and he immedt- 
nlcly marched up Cabecon del Campo, where he again 
crossed the Pisuerga. Hero the army halted for two 
days; and, on the 27th, the marquis had an opportunity 
of seeing the whole of the French nrmy, ns they placed 
themselves opposite to him on the Pisuerga. They ap- 
peared to he in great .strength; apd, from the best in- 
formation, it was staled that the army of Portugal had 
received a reinforcement of ton thousand men, includ- 
ing c.nvnlry, from France. Two divisions of infantry 
belonging to the nrmy of the north had also' joined; 
and, as the cavalry of the latter nrmy ifas with them, 
it gave to the pursuing enemy a force of five tlioiisand 
men in that department alone. The advanced guard of 
the French army was now about two inilcH in front of 
their main hodj', and ahmit one mile from Cabecon ; 
and, nu the 28ili, they not only extended their right, 
but endeavoured to force tlic bridges of Sirnnilccs and 
Valladolid; ilie former of wbicli was dofcndcd by Co- 
lonel Hiilket with bis brigade of tlie sevciitb division, 
and tbc latter by tlic Earl of Diilliousic, witii tlic re- 
mainder of tbc seventb division.. At Icngtli, Colonel 
Ilalkct. Iicing closely pressed, blew up the bridge!; dc- 
tacliing at the same time tlic Brunswick Ocis regiment 
to Tordcsillas, towards which quarter (he enemy liad 
pushed on a body of troops on this evening; and, as 
soon as the marquis was acquainted with tin's circum- 
stance, ho judged it proper to break up from the Pisu- 
erga, .and to cross tlic Douro; wiiicli ohjoct was' efi'ected' 
without difiiciilty on tlic 29il), by tlic bridges of Puente 
Douro and Tudcln. 

On tlic approach of tlio ciiorny’s detaclimcnt to Tor- 
dcsillns, the bridge tlierc liad been destroyed ; but the 
marquis sent orders to the regiment of Brunswick Ocls, 
to lake post on its ruins, in such a manner, ns to pre- 
vent the enemy from repairing it. In tlic course of the 
night, liowever, of the 2!}tli, lie rccei.vcd intelligence 
that the corps had been obliged to abandon its posts; 
and, as he liad seen the mIioIc of the French army in 
march towards Tordesillns on that evening, lie felt lliat 
no time was to be lost ; be therefore marched tlie whole 
of the British force to that quarter, at an early hour, on 
the morning of the 30lh, moving upon his left, and post- 
ing the troops on the heights between Tordcsillas and 
Riieda. 

On bis arrival, the marquis found that the enemy 
had nearly repaired the bridge, but had hitherto made 
no .nttcnipt to pass it, being in some measure taken by 
surprise by the promptitude and rapidity'of the British 
movements. Our hero’s appearance, indeed,' seems to- 
tally to have disconcerted the plans of the French ge- 
neral ; for,ion,the 3Ist, it appeared that he had no con- 
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siderable force in tlie vicinity of the British army, some 
of his troops having been marched off’ towards Vallado- 
lid, and others in the direction to Toro. 

These operations of the main army were followed by 
corresponding movemeRts of the forces under General 
Hill, who had received directions to march northwards; 
and early in November he arrived on tlfe Adaja, where 
he was in fiill communication with the Jlarquis oflVel- 
lington. The allied troops were withdrawn from Ma- 
drid, having first destroyed the fort of La China, and 
all the stores and guns it contained which had not been 
removed. 

The French having repaired the bridge at Toro 
sooner than Lord Wellington expected, he sent orders, 
on the 4th of November, to Sir Rowland Hill to march 
by Fontiveros upon Alba de Tormes; and he himself 
broke up on the 6th, from the position in front of Tor- 
desillas, marching towards the heights of San Christo- 
val, in front of Salamanca. On the 8fh, he took up a 
position on those heights ; and, on the same day, Ge- 
neral Hill occupied the town and castle of Alba, posting 
troops on the Tormes to support them. On the 0th, 
the enemy drove in the picquets of Major-general 
Long’s brigade of cavalry, in front of Alba; and the 
major-general was compelled to withdraw his troops 
through Alba on the following morning. In the course 
of the day, the whole of the French army approached 
the British positions on the Tormes, attacking the troops 
in Alba with twenty pieces of cannon, and a consider- 
able body of infantry. They made no impression on 
them, however; but withdrew the cannon, and the 
greater part of their troops, on the same night ; nor did 
they think proper to renew the attack. 

On the 14tb, the enemy crossed the Tormes in full 
force, at three fords, near Lucinas, about two leagues 
above Alba; in consequence of which, the marquis 
immediately broke up from San Christoval, and ordered 
the troops to move towards Arapiles; and, as soon as he 
ascertained the direction of the march of the French 
army fiom the fords, he moved, with the second division 
of infantry, and all the cavalry that could be collected, 
in order to attack them. To protect this movement, he 
left Lieutenant-general Sir Rowland Hill with the fourth 
and Lieutenant-general Hamilton’s division in front of 
Alba, whilst the third division was in reserve on the 
Arapiles, to secure the possession of that position. He 
found, however, that the enemy were "already'too nu- 
merous, and too strongly posted at Mozarbes, to be at- 
tacked; and be, therefore, confined bimself to a can- 
nonade of their cavalry, under which be reconnoitred 
their position. 

- In the evening, the marquis withdrew all the troops 
from the vicinity of Alba towards the Arapiles ; merely 


leaving a small Spanish garrison in the castle, but de- 
stroying the bridge. 

In the course of the night and the next morning (the 
15th), he also moved the greatest part of the troops 
through Salamanca, and placed Lieutenant-general Sir 
Edwai'd P.aget, with the first division of infantry, on the 
right, at Aldea Tejada, in order to secure that passage 
for the troops over the Zanguen, in case the enemy’s 
movements on the right flank of the allies 'should ren- 
der it necessary for him to give up bis communication 
with Salamanca or Ciudad Rodrigo. 

In the course of the morning, our hero discovered 
that the enemy were fortifying their position of Mb- 
zarbes, which they had tnken dp the preceding night; 
and, at the same time, that they were moving'bodies of 
cavalry and infantry towards their own left, extending 
towards the communications of the allies with Ciudad 
Rodrigo. It was then obvious that it was the enemy’s 
intention to .act upon these communications;.and,asthey 
were too strong, as well as too strongly posted, for him 
to think of attacking them, he determined to move 
upon that fortress. The allied army was therefore put 
in march, in three columns, and crossed the Zunguen, 
passing the enemy’s left flank, and encamping on the 
Vamusn, on the night of the 15th. 

On the 16th', the enemy followed this movement with 
a large force, apparently the whole of their cavalry, 
and a considerable body of infantry ; but they did not 
attempt to press upon the rear. They took advantage 
of the ground, however, to cannonade the rear-gtiard, 
consisting of the light division under Major-general 
Charles Alten, on its passage of the Helebra, at San 
Munoz, on the 17th, and occasioned it some loss. 

At this period, the allied army suflTered severely from 
the inclemency of the weather, which was much worse 
than it had ever been known at that season of the year; 
and the transport of guns and stores was thereby mucll 
impeded. It was, in a great measure, owing to this cin 
cumstance that Lieutenant-general Sir Edward Paget 
was taken prisoner; for that officer, on the 17th, com- 
manding the cenfre column, and the fall of rain having 
greatly injured the roads and swelled the rivulets, there 
was an interval between the" fifth and seventh divisions 
of infantry, to discover the cause of which, Sir Edward 
rode to the rear alone ; and, as the road passes through 
a wood, either a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry had 
got upon the road, or he had missed if, and fell into 
their hands in the wood. 

The retreat of the army continued until the 19th,' 
when part of it crossed the Agueda, and the head-quar- 
ters were fixed at Cjudad Rodrigo. 

On the 24th of November, the head-quarters of the 
allies were again established at Frcynada, oh th‘e Por- 
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tugucsc frontier; nnd the grenler part of the onomy's 
forces hail recrossCil the Tonnes, nnd vore marching 
towards tlicDouro. General Hill had withilrann sonth- 
^Yards, (o Corin, in Estrenindura. 

One lamentable consequence nrising from this disns- 
tcrous retreat of the allies was, the spirit of insnhordi- ! 
nation which it introduced into the army. T his had 
arisen to so great n height, as to compel his lordship 
publicly to reproach his troops with a want of discipline. 
In his address to his nrmj', he says, “ I am couccruod 
to observe, that the army under my command has fallen 
ofl’, in this rcspt?ct, in the late campaign, f« a greater 
degree than any army with which I have ever served, 
or of wliich I have ever road ; yet this army has met 
with no disaster; it has sulTcred no privations, which 
but trifling attention on the part of the oflicers could 
•not have prevented; and for which ihoro existed no 
reason whatever in tlic nnltire of tlic service; nor has 
it snflered any hardships, excepting those Tcsulfing 
from (he necessity of being exposed to the inclemencies 
of the. weather at a time w hen they were mowt severe. 
It must bo obvious, liowcvcr, to every ofiiccr, that from 
• the moment the troops commenced their retreat from 
the neighbourhood of Burgos on the one hand, nnd from 
Madrid on the otlier, the oflicers lost all command over 
their men ; irregularities and outrages of all descriptions 
were committed with impunity, nnd losses have been 
sustained wliich ought never to have occurred.” 

Before we proceed to notice the transactions which 

■ took place in tlic (leninsidn of Spain nnd Portugal, sub- 
sequent to the allied army heing put into wiutcr-qunr- 

■ ters, it will be proper to take a view of llic proceedings 
' in tlie British Parliament, ns connected with our. Jiero. 

It will tend greatly to illustrate his character, and to 
shew liow highly his services were appreciated by all 
parties; and that, whatever difTcrenco of opinion might 
prevail with respect to the propriety of carrying on a 
contest, which was by sonic thought to he hojiclcss, no 
difTercnce existed as to the merits and deserts of the 
‘ Marquis of Wellington. 

Parliament having met in the latter end of the year, 
a motion of thanks for the victory of .Sninmanen was 
moved by Lord Bathurst in the House of Lords; who 
declared, that he should not do justice to the gallant 
marquis, if he did not preface the motion which he had 
to make,' with a detail of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded that glorious battle ; ihesc, liowever, he should 
' ■ not make out from reasoning.s after the victory, but from 
documents which existed before it. 

■' He then adverted to the period when the marquis 
resolved to go into Castile, in order to gain a victory 
over Slarmont, and to cut off all communication between 
him and Soult; and he added, that, as it was on the 
30 
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17lh of Juno that Lord Wellington entered Salnmtvnca, 
so it was about that, lime that the correspondence be- 
tween the two French marshals fell into his linmls; — a 
correspondence wliich related to the British operations, 
from the commencement of the inarcli into Spain. 

Lord Bathurst here asserted, that if (he brilliant siic- 
cc-sscs of the marquis were required to bo stated in iho 
strongest possible manner, they eould not be better 
done, iban by laying these letters before (be House ; as 
from llicse it would appear, llinl there was not any 
movcnieiit of the enemy which Lord Wellington did 
not aiilieipato — no expectation wbiob be did not frus- 
trate — and no fear which he did not rcaliv.c; insomuch 
that one of the French marshals declared, (bat the mar- 
quis must rilhcr read their corrcspoiideiirr, or dive into 
their hrnrtr! 

His loril.sbip next adverted to a most singular and 
important eirciimstnnco, as an historical feature, and 
passed the iiigbcst panegyric upon the marquis for re- 
fraining (previous to the battle) to avail . liinisclf of an 
opportunity which presented itself, .of obtaining tlic 
most hrillinni victory over Mannont, .since it would 
liavo been nllnincd with an immense loss of lives, and 
no important result. 

Ho was anxious to shew, great as were Lordirdling- 
toids mililnry talents, bow unwilling be was to ri.sk tlio 
lives of liis soldiers; bow careful be was of the menus 
of bis country; nnd bow willing to sacrifice what must 
be ino.st dear to a soldier — an opportunity , of gaining 
personal renown, if that opportunity must be purchased 
with too great nloss of blood. 

lie next drew a striking contrast between the two 
hostile chiefs, by observing, that Lord Wellington, 
having received rninforccmonl.s, was able to cros-s the 
Douro where be chose ; and, having selected Tordesil- 
1ns, was attacked on the next day by the whole army 
of Marmont, from which lie retreated without loss. The 
two armies then continued for two ilny.s in sight of each 
other, anxious for an engagement: willi (bis difference, 
that Marmont would have engaged, provided be could 
have done so on terms not wholly unfavourable; but 
Lord Wellington wotdd not have done.it without being 
confident of a derided advantage. 

There wore two heights, be observed, lyitb respect to 
this point, the possession of'wbicb would give advan- 
tage to either army ; one was immediately occupied by 
the -British army, the oilier by the French. But .Lord ' 
Wellington soon perceived that, from Marmont’s posi- 
tion, bis rear would be exposed to be cut off from 
that retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo which be liimself con- 
ceived it might be necessary for him to make o-ood 
with the. allied forces ja the course of the day. He, 
therefore, .immediately ;directe« ’IJii.? jbaggage- info 
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Ciudad Rodrigo ; and, after some time, Marmont ex- 


tended his line to the left, for the purpose of cutting 
off the retreat* of the marquis; who, aware of the dan- 
ger of being reduced, by Marmont’s success in this 
- manoeuvre, to a forced action, immediately directed 
the third division to pass the rear so as not to be seen. 
If Lord Wellington had quitted his position, he might 
then have been deprived of an advantage which might 
never happen again'; and who can tell, asked Lord 
Bathurst, what passed in the general’s mind during the 
conflict, whether he should remain exposed as he was, 
or abandon that position ? How little do we think of 
those anxious moments which a general experiences, in 
whose decisions are placed the lives and fortunes of 
60 many -brave men ? The critical moment at length 
arrived, — “ JV oio I have it ! ” exclaimed Lord Wei- ' 
lington; and the same army, who were before in a 
disposition for retreat, were now in array for battle, 
as if they had been so from the very dawn of that day. 

** The third division,” _said Lord Bathurst, “ was 
under the command of Slajor-genera! Pakenham — a 
very young man to undertake so great a task as was 
entrusted to him ; but he proved, on this occasion, that 
he united to the enterprising spirit of youth the wis- 
dom and experience of maturer years. He was well 
supported by the cavalry, who advanced and overthrew 
every thing without resistance: hut it was not until 
the sixth and seventh divisions came to his assistance, 
that advantage was obtained over the enemy; when 
the cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton decided the 
fortune of the day, which was uncertain till they burst 
upon the enemy, and carried every thing before them. 
After this, nothing was left for the enemy but flight, 
which, however, would have been unavailing to them, 
but for the night, which covered their retreat.” 

Lord Bathurst then said, that he left it for others to 
descant upon the most noble general’s heroism, judg- 
ment, forecast, and skill ; all of which were displayed 
at the victory of Salamanca, and which had not slept 
since’. If he forebore from panegyrising all these qua- 
lities as they merited, it was not from a want of feeling 
them, hut from a consciousness of his own inadequacy 
to an eulogy, which, unless animated by genius, and 
chastised by taste, would add no lustre to the hero’s 
name ; he therefore said he should leave the task to 
others better qualified than himself, and concluded by 
moving, “ That the thanks of the House of Peers be 
presented to General the jMarquis of Wellington for hi« 
many and great services, more particularly for the 
great and decisive victory of the 22d of .Inly last, 
whereby the siege of Cadiz was raised, and the Anda- 
Hsiaiis were freed from the hands of the enemy.*’ 

The Marquis of Lansdownc said, tliat no person who 


had the honour to be connected with the family of the 
fliustrious indiviflual at the head of bur army in the 
Peninsula, could be more anxious to support'the pro- 
position now submitted to the noble house, than he 
was ; and that no person could have felt more pleasure 
than he did, in listening to the just, clear, and glowing 
description of the mover. That anxiety, he declared, 
was not diminished by the late unfavourable events 
which bad taken place ; for he was entirely of opinion 
that these circumstances ought to make no alteration 
as far as regarded the present question. In fact, he 
considered the question, not to he whether Lord Wel- 
lington had been supplied by the British government 
with proper. means and resources; but the question 
was simply, whether the means with which his lord- 
ship Iiad been entrusted, bad been wisely, skilfully, 
and successfully, as far as circumstances would admit, 
applied for the public service. 

Though unwilling to mix these topics with the pre- 
sent subject, the Marquis of Lansdowne conceived that 
he might be permitted to say so far ns that if there 
were any persons who bad seen the difficulties of the 
war in the Peninsula in a stronger light than others, 
wlio’ tliought the means of carrying it on were very 
impferfect, and’who, though admiring the patriotism of 
the Spanish people, yet feared lliat the organization, 
civil and military, in that country, was not such ns 
afforded security for effectual co-operation ; then the 
greater they felt these difficulties to be, in that pro- 
portion must he their admiration of the talents of the 
general who bad met, and in many instances gloriously 
surmounted, these difficulties. The campaign, indeed, 
lie considered as one which must he characterised as 
of various fortune ; yet ont of this very circumstance 
there arose a display of military talent in Lord Wel- 
lington which would not otherwise have appeared. It 
was thus evident, that uhetlierthc gallant Marquis pur- 
sued the triumphs gained by hitnsclf, or experienced 
disappointment from extraneous circumstances, he was 
no less capable, by his rare talents, of alleviating mis- 
fortune, than of improving success, 
i The Marquis of Lansdowne then added, that, in re- 
viewing the military tiaiisactions in the Peninsula for 
the last three years, if ho ucre qualified at all to decide 
on the subject, (hose which he would rest upon with 
the highest admiration would be snob ns occurred 
under the circumsianccs wbon Lord 11 1 'Uington was 
obliged to retreat before a superior force of tlie enemy. 
However unfavourable the rircumstanccs. be bad rdn ays 
on tboso occasions preserved bis army and its resources 
entire, ami fit for attack ulien tbc proper moment for 
attack should arrive. Such was the retreat to the lines 
at Torres Vedras; such was his retreat previous to the 
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serrices performed by that illustrious general* and that 
the provision should’ be such as would particularly mark 
'the wish of the House to render it as particular and per- 
manent as possible. By an accidental concurrence of 
circumstances, the manor of Wellington, from which 
the noble marquis had -taken his title, happened at pre- 
sent to be in the hands of persons who were willing- to 
disposeofit; and it would be a desirable concurrence 
that it should be purchased as part of those lands, which 
it was his intention to move, should constitute the re- 
muneration of his lordship on the present .occasion. 
Under these circumstances he moved, “ that one hun- 
dred thousand pounds should be vested in the hands of- 
trustces, to be laid out in the purchase of lands of that 
value, to be settled on Lord Wellington, his heirs, and 
successors.” 

.But to return to the affairs of the Peninsula. — At the 
close of Kovember, 1812, the hostile armies in Spain 
went into winter-quarters; and, with the exception of a 
few trifling aflairs, military operations were wholly 
suspended; each party being employed in repairing 
their losses in the last campaign, and endeavouring to 
render their forces ns ofllcicnt ns possible for the great 
struggle that was to ensue in the next. During this in- 
terval, therefore, Lord Wellington took the opportunity 
of visiting Cad iv., to confer with the .Spanish govern- 
ment on the best means of rendering more cfKcicnt the I 
powers of the commanders of armies ; drawing the line 
between their authority and that of the civil governors 
nnd municipal councils of provinces, and providing 
for the maintenance of each nrmy. 

His reception at Cadiz was of the most flattering na- 
ture: a. splendid entertainment was given him by the 
Spanish grandees, as a public testimony of their grati- 
tude for the eminent services which his heroic conduct 
in the field had rendered to the Spanish nation, and of 
manifesting to the world, in a manner worthy of his ex- 
alted character, the sentiments which tlicj' entertained 
of his private virtues and eminent military talents. 

Having transacted his liiisincss witli the Spanish go- 
vernment, our liero quitted Cadiz, early in January, to 
return to the head-quarters of his army at Preynada; 
nnd, in his route, passed ihrotigh the capital of Portu- 
gal, vhcre he was honoured witli a most triumphant re- 
ception, which is thus described in a letter from Lis- 
bon : — 

His excellency the Marshal fJcneral the Marqnis of 
Torres Vedms, after having passed through triumphal 
arches rrected in tlie forlrc.ss of Elvas, nnd in all the 
towns on the road to tlie left hank of the Tngns, where, 
lor tlie spsce of thirty leagues, nil the inhnln’tanls strove 
to milclo cacti other in testimonies of c ntliusinsm nnd 
grntiUidc, at length arrived, at litjlf-p.ist three in the 


afternoon, in the Commercial Stjnare of this cap!t.al. He 
w.as there received by all tlie Portuguese nnd Englisli 
generals, by all the troops of both nations, and the 
whole armed force in Lisbon. His arrival was .an- 
nounced by the .repeated salutes from the sliips and 
frigates in the Tagus, and the castle of St. George. The 
troops were ranged in two lines, extending to the Pnla- 
cio das Nccessidades. His excellency mouiifed on 
horseback, thus aflbrding a sight of him.s-elf to the im- 
mense concourse of spectators that were collected, nnd 
to innumerable ladies who adorned the window.s of that 
vast edifice, .wliicb bad been prepared for his reception 
Repeated and loud acclamations accompanied his ex- 
cellency as lie passed on; and the people of Lisbon, 
wbo Lad never given a plandit nor one salutation to 
Junot, notwithstanding all. the power u iili wliich be was 
surrounded, were now boundless in their a|)plansc-s to 
(heir deliverer from the cruel invasion ofMnsvena. At 
night, there was a general illimiination, wliich was re- 
peated llirce successive nights. 

“ On Sunday morning his excellency, in the Portu- 
guese uniform, went to payhiscomplimcut.s to the lords 
regents of the kingdom ; and at four, on the same after- 
noon, he returned to the palace of government, to par- 
i take of a sumpliions entertainment, at whicli tlie secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical authorities wore present. At 
about bnif-past seven, bis excellency repaired to tlic 
theatre of San Carlos, wliicb was richly adorned with 
emblematical figures. Tbo scene was opened with an 
anthem in praise of the prince regent, whose portrait, 
on being suddenly displayed, was greeted with tluinders 
of applause. A piece was tlicn jicrfoTined, entitled 
ONome, (Tlie Name,) composed in lionour of Lord Wel- 
lington. The iiiterlocutor.s w'crc Glory, Posterity, Ga- 
moens, .and (he Great Constable. 31any versts from 
Camoens were introduced; and cveiy line ib.vt rould 
be applied to bis excellenry w-ns enthnrinstieally np- 
plaudcd. On the condiisinn of the piece, flowers and 
verses in honour ofthe hero wejrc tfirown from vailntis 
parts of the bouse.” 

After bis visit to Lisbon, tlie inarquis prorreded to 
the head-quarters of liis army at rreynnda, where every 
preparation was made to open ihe, ensuing r.imp.'i'gn 
with the greatest vigour. No aheralioim in the pesi- 
tions of either hrmy had, at tin’s time, taken place; but, 
about the middle of lebmary, great diangcn were ap- 
parently faking place in the state of the rrenrfi nriiite*.; 
nnd, nt Madrid, tiisy eiidently shewed they did tmt ex- 
pect Ip occupy that city beyond the middle pf tlie 
month at the fnrthen, neknnwledging that they should 
nbandon that point, in order to unite in f‘,i.,tiiie the 
three nniiies, of the centre, the smith, nnd of Portugal. 
Soldi wa.*i now recalb'd firr want of n pnipt r under- 
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stanOincf with Jo'icpli; and Giw.aii wa«! appointed pro 
tempore to supersede Iiim. The lunrcli of troops into 
France was taking: plhcc to a groat extent; for, be- 
sides the ten men per company of the artillery, and of 
other corps, ordered to proceed for France from the 
amiy of Portugal, six hundred grenadiers of the Im- 
perial guard M-ere also on their. route; several entire 
regiments, with their sick and baggage, were pushing 
on for Valladolid and Yittoria, all with similar orders ; 
and it was asserted, that, with those who tnnrchod for 
France, and those who died in the hospitals, whore 
the greater part of the conscripts that arrived in the 
autumn had perished, the army of Portugal was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, in comparison with what it 
had been ; for, by accounts from iSIadrid of the 24th, 
it amounted only to thirty-one thousand two hundred 
and twenty inhmtry, three thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six cnvalrt', and two tliousatid seven liundicd aiut 
seventy-five nrtiilcry-men. At this period, two conioys 
had arrived from Valencia at Ma<lrid, to the number «if 
six hundred carriages; the army of the south was di- 
minkshed by the returns into France; and Drouet, then 
commanding the army of the centre, hatl with hitnoidy 
thirteen thousan<l eight hundred and ninety-four men, 
of whom three thousand two hnndred and forty-eight 
were cavalry, and five hundred and eleven artillery 
men, with only ten pieces of cannon. 

About the middle of February, some warlike demon 
btrations were made by the enemy; who, after they bad 
retired acro.ss the Tonnes, and (heir troops bad taken up 
their canionincnts, those on the Upper Tormes collected 
again from Piedrahetn, Congostn, El Bano, and Avila; 
and, on the morning of the 20lh, a body of about one 
thousand five bumired infantry and one hundred ca- 
valry, under the general of division Foy, attacked Lieu- 
tenant-general .Sir Rowland Hill’s post at Bejar," con- 
sisting of the fifty-sixth regimont and sixth Portuguese 
ca^adores, which troops were under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Harrison of tiie fiftieth regiment. 

A little before day-break in tlie morning, the allied 
picquels were' attacked, and, after some smart firing, 
were compelled to fall buck; but, on being reinforced 
by some companies of the fiftieth regiment, and the ca- 
qadores, the assailants were driven back, leaving some 
dead ; they then retired across tlip bridge on the road 
to Congosfa, and were for some time followed by Major 
Mitchell with the sixth caqadores. 

In the beginning of March, the French found it ne- 
cessary to evacuate Aladrid; and Joseph -found it ex- 
pedient to take up his quarters at Valladolid with the 
whole of his court. 

The British army still remained 'in its position; but 
i?etachments of the cavalry were occasionally sent into 
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Eslrcmndnrn, for the purpose of defending those who 
were employed in collecting provisions aiwl forage; 
nnd Lord V’cllington himself was extremely aqlivc in 
visiting the frontier towns and advanced posts, review- 
ing the bcvcrnl garrison.s, nnd inspccling (be difibront’ 
corps, previous to the 'Oj»ening- of the campaign. The 
allied army was at this lime composed of forty thousand 
English infantry, and eight thousand cavalry, inde- 
pendent of the Fortngnosc and Spaniards; nnd ihcro 
was reason to expi'ct llinl reiiifoi cements, hospital re- 
turns, See. woidd increase the cavalry to (he number of 
twelve thoiisnml previous to the monlli of April, at 
which period the commcmcemcnt nf hostile operations 
was expected to lake place. 

Great changes were now taking place in the superior 
departments of the I'renrh nnii}'; and, ns early as the 
12tli of thc' monti), the arrival of several generals of di- 
vision from France, to take thc command of several di- 
visions hitherto commanded, ad hifrrim, by generals of 
brigade, bad been announced nt Valladolid. Supplies 
-also were .sent to a certain extent; and it was known 
that a convoy was expected in Valladolid with clothing 
for thc troops, which had already arrived as far a.s ViU 
toriii, protected by a strong escort. ' 

• Some corre.spondcnt movements now began to take 
place in both armies; nnd a considerable part of the 
French troops in front of the British positions liavino- 
been marched to Valladolid, the third brigade of Lieu" 
tcnnnt-general Sir Rowland Hill’s division was ad- 
vanced from Corialo Placentia;— a inovcnient whose 
evident aim was to take jmssossioii of that city, together 
with the bridge. In other respects, as far up as the 
Mill, no forward movements h;id taken place; but the 
troops from tlio interior wore ordered up in all directions, 
nnd, amongst others, the tenth, fifteenth, and eighteenth 
hussars proceeded from Lisbon to join the allied army. 

At this period, indeed, transports with all descriptions 
ofEngli-sli troojisbnd arrived al.Lisbon. 

• On referring to Lord Wellington’.s despatches at this 
crisis. It does not appear that any important movements 
had.^akcu jilace on thc part of the enemy: but the 
province 1 of La Mancha was completely freed from the 
hostile corps, and the force under Drouet, amounting to 
upwards of fourteen thousand men, had also left the 
neighbourhood of Madrid, where they had been for 
some time 'stationed. . i ' .i , , 

lOn the 8th of April; General Castanos marchetl from 
Badajoz to Ciudad Rodrigo, at which time Lord Wei- 
Imgton had. ordered rations for one hundred thousand 
men to be prepared atTruxiJlo: the marquis, indeed, 
was stdl at head-quarters.at Fi'eynada, but the move- 
ments on-all sides seemed to 'announee the opening of 
the mighty contest. Sir 'I^o^yIaritl HilJ had now re 
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cejved orders to pul himself in motion towards the Ta- necessary upon the high ground in the vicinity, they 
gus, in which direefien Castanos was also advancing; enabled Generals Fane and Victor Alten (the former of 
bis head-quarters having hitherto been at Aldea near whomcrossed theTormesatthefordofSantaiMartha.nnd 
-Truxilio, whence he had gone to Badajoz, in order to the latter at the bridge,)’ to do them considerable iiijnry 
have a personal interview with the commander-in-chief. in the retreat. Many were killed or wounded, and about 
Lord Wellington himself was not expected to move two hundred taken prisoners, with seven tumbrils of 
before the 12lh of May, at which period it was supposed ammunition, some baggage,.provisions, See. The French 
that every, thing, would be in readiness for all the Bri- then retired by the road of BaWla Fuente; and near 
tish and Spanish armies to assume the offensive simul- Huerta were joined by a body of infantry and cavnlrv 
■taneously, and thus to act upon a general plan. Whilst in their march from Alba, when Lord Wellington or 
Lord Wellington and Sir Rowland Hill were to ap- dered the troops to discontinue their pursuit. • 
proach the Douro, it was expected that Sir John Mur- M.ajor-genera! Longa and Brigadier-genera! Morillo, 
ray would force Suchet to evacuate Valencia, and fall in command of the Spanish division, then attacked 
back on the Murviedro, which it was supposed he would Alva, from which place the enemy retired; and, in the 
-^defend. course of (he 27th and 2S(Ii, Lord ITeilington established 

On the other, hand, the French seemed to have de- the troops which had marched from ilic /^gueda and 
termined. on. a' combined defensive plan. Gazan had Upper Estreinadnra, . between the Tonnes and Douro, 

' already evacuated Toledo and Madrid; but the evacu- umior the command of Sir'Kowland Hill, 
ation of the capital under existing circumstances was On the 29tli,:our hero set oifwith his usual activity, 
not considered as an event of, much importance either to join the troops at Carv.ijalcs, pa.«sing through Mi- 
in a political or. military point of viewi As to the nsur- fanda de Douro in the same day, a dwtauce of sixty 
■ per himself, we have already seen that he liad removed miles, and was at, his destination on the 30th. ' Here hr 
to Valladolid, to be in (he centre of' bis principal ar- found the' troops under' (he ordersiof Sir Thomas Gra- 
mies; of which Gazan's wa.s, mostly spread along- the ham, with tlieir left at Tabera, .and, in communiention 
right l)ank of the Torme.s, Drouot’s was in the Cega,, with the Gallicinn army, tlieir right being at Cnrvnjales, 
and.Reille's on (lie Pisnerga;. the two former occupying, and all the arrangeinenis .made for pus>iing the Lsla. 
the country in front of the Douro; the latter, that be— Indceil, on (he next morning, (the 3Ist,) the greatest 
tween ValJadolid and Burgos. ' ■ < -part pa.ssod that river, the cavalry by fords, and the in 

From all circniristnnces it seemed that • the -French Taritry by a I)ridgc thrown acros.s the tiver. 
were resolved to maintain as long as possible all tena- On the 1st of June, tlie allied troops had proceeded 
ble poiut.s. .It wa.s known tlint they were' fdrli/j’ing' .as far as Zamora, and, on tlie 2d, were at loro, witfi 
Toro and Tordesillas, as well as Burgos; thus sliewing .several considerable dotacluncnis in advance. Tiio 
tlint tbongli tliey anticipated a retreat as far as behind English hussars fell in, between Toro and Morales, 
the Ebro, still tlicy did not intend ha.stiiy to abandon "ilb a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, nliicli were 
the Douro. immediately attacked by the tenth, supported by the 

No movomont of importance took place among the eighteenth and fifteenth; the tenth royal lni'.v.irs being 
allied troops until the 30th of April, when they Fcg-in just brought forsvnrd under the orders of Major Ifoherls, 
to leave Ciudad Rodrigo by the Sierra da Pitdia dc wlio charged the enemy's advanced srjuaiirons in the 
Franca. Don Carlos de Espnnn bad orders to arlvaticc most gallant tuanner. The front line of the French 
to Salamanca, to join the allied army; and the division made n desperate resistance, but was soon orerpowfred 
of Morillo proceeded also for the satire point, but, oii its by tlic irresistible impetuosity of the letuh hussars; 
arrival at Caceres, received orders to sirspend its march, who, being irow .supported by (he oightccalh, (the fif* 
General Silviera, however, with another Spanish di- tecnih being kept in re.serte,) reatlied their second line, 
nsion, passed on by Alc.antar.a, in order to join the and drove it, with loss, to the heights two laih sin front 

■ r.fjdorafes; — a position w liich the cm niy orenpif (I «i(h 

After considerable delay, the army under the Marquis n numerous force of cavalry and itifaiitry. and u here 
of Wellington moved frfun its quarters; and, on tbe2r>th the remains of their shattered stiundrons look shelter 
of Mnv, arrived at Sidnmanen, and found the enemy wntler cover of their guns. The einmy s lo-s cen- 
stdl in'thc town, with one division of infantry, and three sider.ahlc; and two hnndted and tea priumets, uwny 
«qimdroti>s of e.avalry and .sotne cannon, of the army of horses, and two ofiicets, fell into the iwiids of the 
(he south, nader tlie command of Genernf Vdlale. British. 

They « vamated the town, however, upon the .ap- • Previous to ibis ahair, tin' enemy Innl i!i stray rii llse 
ptonch of the British ; but, by w.aititig longer than was bridges at Z.unom and Toro, and ibe difficidtiis in the 
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passage of tlie Esla lind retarded llio movements of the 
allied roar; wliile the enemy had concentrated their 
force to n considomhle amount between Torrelobclon 
and Tordcsillas. The Jlarquis of ^Vcllington, ibore- 
forc, halted on the 3d at Toro, in order to briiig the 
licht'division, and the troops under the command of 
Sir Eowland Hill, across the Donro, by the bridge of 
the town, and thus to close up the rear, and enable the 
Gallician army to join the allied left. Jlnt he moved 
again from this position on the dlli. 

On the 7th, the French had passed the Carrion ; wliich 
river was immediately cro-sed by the allied army, who, 
during these three succeeding days, brought forward 
their left, and, on the lOth. passed flic Pisnerga in close 
pursuit of the enemy. lint the celerity of the march 
up to this period, the consequent fatigue of the troops, 
and the neces<;ary delay in the advance of stores, in- 
duced our hero to make short movements on the 11th, 
and even to halt the left division on the following day. 
On that day, bon ever, lie moved forward tlic right under 
Sir Rowland Hill, consisting of British and allies, with 
Kcveral hrigtides of cavnirj-, towards Burgos, with a 
view to reconnoitre the enemy’s position and numbers 
near that town, and to force them either to abandon 
tlio castle to its fate, or to protect it with all tbeir force. 

Tile marquis found tlic enemy posted willi a consi- 
derable force, commanded by General Roillo, on tlic 
heights on the left of the Hormazar, with tbeir right 
above the village, and tbeir left in front of Estopar. He 
immediately turned tbeir right M itb the hussars, and 
Brigadier-general Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry, and 
the light division from Isarj while General Victor Al- 
len’s brigade of cavalry, and the Ilononrablc Colonel 
O’Callaglian’s brigade of the second division, moved up 
the heights from Hormazar, and the remainder of the 
troops, under the command of .Sir Rowland Hill, threa- 
tened the heights of Estepar. 

These movements dislodged the enemy from their 
.position immediately. The cavalry of the allied left 
and centre were then entirely on the rear of the enemy, 
who were thus forced to retire across the Arlanzon, by 
the high road towards Burgos. 

The French now took post on the left of the Arlan- 
zon and Urbel rivers, which were much swelled by the 
rains; and, in the course, of the night, withdrew tbeir 
whole army through Burgos; having abandoned and 
.destroyed, as far as they were able, the works of the 
castle, which they had constructed and improved at so 
large an expense; and, on the 13th of June, they were 
in full retreat towards the Ebro. i • i 

On the 13th, the whole of the allied army made a 
movement to the left; the Spanish corps, of Gallicia, 
■ under General Giron, and the left of the British and 
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Portuguese armies, under Sir Thomas Graham, being 
pushed on in advance to cross tlic libro on (he follou- 
ing day, wliilst the Marquis of Wellington kept his 
licad-quaflcrs at Villa Diego. 

That movement was accordingly performed on the 
14tli, by ibc bridges of St. Martin and Rocainundn; 
and, on the next day, the remainder of the allies crossed 
the Ebro by the .same route and by the bridge of Pu- 
ente Arcnnff, continuing tbeir innrcli on the following 
days towards Vittorio. 

On the Kith and 17tb, tlic enemy assembled a consi- 
derable corps at Espejo, not far from the Puente Carra, 
composed of some of the troops which bad been for 
some time in the provinces in pursuit of Longa, of 
Minn, and others, detached from the main body of the 
army, which were still at Pancorbo. They lind also a 
division of infantry and some cavalry at Fries, for tlic 
purpose of watching the movements of the allies on the 
left of the Ebro. These dctacbincnis inarched early in 
the morning of the 18lh; that from Frie.s upon St. Mil- 
Inn, where it was found by the light division of the 
allied army under Major-general Allen; and that from 
Espejo on Osmn, where it met the first and fifth di- 
visions under .Sir Tliomas Graham. 

Major-general Altcn drove the enemy from St. Mil- 
lan. and afterwards cut ofl’tlic rear brigade of the di- 
vision, of which he took three hundred prisoners, killed 
and wonndnd many, and the brigade itself was dis- 
persed' in the mountains. , 

The corps from Espejo was considerably stronger 
than that under Sir 'I'liomns Graham, wlio had ar- 
rived nearly at the same time at Osma. Tlie enemy, 
presuming on their numbers, moved on to the attack, 
but were soon obliged to retire; and they were fol- 
lowed to Espejo, wlicnce tlicy returned through the 
hills (o Siihijana on the Bayas. Tt was late in the day 
before the other troops came up to the advanced po-- 
sition which Sir Thomas Graiiam had taken, and the 
marquis halted tlie fourth division near Espejo. 

Tlic memorable .engagement which follow'ed these 
movements, is described, by our hero himself, in the 
following despatches, dated s Sal vatierra, June 22, and 
Irunzun, June 24: 

■u 

“ My Loud, 

“The enemy’s army, commanded by Joseph Buona- 
parte, having. Marshal Jourdan ns the major-general,' 
took up a position, on the night of the 19th. instant, in 
front of Vittoria, the left of which rested upon the heights 
which end at Puebla de Arlanzon, and extended from 
thence across the valley of Zndora, jn front of the villao-e 
of Arunez. They occupied,, with the right of the cen- 
tre, a height which commanded the valley of Zadora, 
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and tlieii^ right was stationed near Vittoria, and destined 
to defend the passages of the river Zadora, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. They had a reserve in rear of 
their left, at the village of-Gomeoha. The nature of 
the country through which the army had passed since 
it had reached the Ebro, had necessarily extended our 
columns, and we halted on the 20tli, in order to close 
them up, and moved the left to Slargina, ^Yherc it was 
most likely it would be necessary. I reconnoitred the 
enemy’s position on that day, n ith a view to the attack 
to be made on the following morning, if they should 
still remain in it. We accordingly attacked the enemy 
yesterday; and I am happy to inform your lordship, 
that the allied army gained a complete victory; having 
driven them from all their positions, and taken from 
them one hundred and fifty-one pieces of cannon, four 
hundred and fifteen waggons of ammunition, all their 
baggage, provisions, cattle, treasure, &c., and a consi- 
derable number of prisoners. 

“ The operations of the day commenced by Sir R. 
Hill obtaining possession of the heights of La Puebla, 
on which the enemy’s left rested, which heights they 
had not occupied in great strength. He detached on 
this service one brigade of the Spanish division under 
General Murillo, the other being employed in keeping 
the communication between bis main body, on the high 
road from Miranda to Vittoria, and the troops detached 
to the heights. The enemy, however, soon discovered 
the importance of the heights, and reinforced their 
troops' there to such an. extent, that Sir R. Hill was 
obliged to detach, first, the seventy-first regiment, and 
the light infantry battalion of General M’niker’s brigade, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Cadog.m, 
and successively other troops to the same point ; and 
the allies not only gained, but maintained, possession 
of these important heights throughout their operations, 
notwithstanding nil the efforts of the enemy to retake 
them. The contest here, liowever, was very severe, and 
the loss sustained considerable. General Murillo was 
wounded, but remained in the field ; and I am con- 
cerned to have to report that Lieutenant-colonel Cado- 
gan has died of a wound which he received. In him 
his majesty has lost an officer of groat 2 cal and fried 
gnllanlry, who had already acquired the respect and 
roganl of the whole profession, and of whom it might 
be expected, that if lie bad lived he would have ren- 
dered the most important services to his country. Under 
cover of the possession of these heights, Sir R. Hill 
passed the Zadora at La Puebla and tlic defile formed 
by file heights and the River Zadora, and attncked.and 
gained possession of the village of Sabijnna dc Alava, 
tn front of the enemy's line, whirl) the enemy made 
repeated attempts to rrg^iin. The difliciilt nature of the 


country prevented (he communication between our dif- 
ferent columns moving to the attack from their station 
on the River Baps, at as early an hour ns I had ex- 
pected; and it was late before I knew that tlie column 
composed of the third and seventh divisions, under 
command of the Earl of Dalhousie, Jihd arrived at tlie 
station appointed for them. The fourth and light di- 
visions, however, passed the Zadora inmiediately after 
Sir R. Hill had possession of Sahijaiia de Alava, the 
former at the bridge of Naiiclaus, and the latter at llic 
bridge’ of Tres Puentes; and almost ns soon as these 
had crossed, the column under the Earl of Dalhousie 
arrived at Mendonza, and the third division, under Sir 
T. Picton crossed at the bridge higher up, followed by 
the sevenfli division, under the Earl of Dalhousie. 
These four divisions, forming the centre of the army, 
were desliiied (o attack the heights on which tfic right 
of the ’enemy’s centre was placed, while .Sir R. Hill 
should move forward from Sahijana de Alava, to nifnek 
the left. The enemy, however, having weakened his 
line, to strengthen his detachment in the hills, aban- 
doned his position in the valley as soon as he saw our 
disposition to attack it, and commenced his retreat in 
good order towards '^’itforia. Our troops continued to 
advance in admirable order, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the ground. 

"In the tnean lime, SirT. Gnihnm, who cornmnnded’ 
the left of the nnny, consisting of the first and fifth 
divisions, ami Generals Pack’s and Bradford’.s brigades 
of infantry, and Generals Bock’s and Anson’s cavalry, 
and who had been moved on the 20lli to Mnrgliia, moved 
forward from thence on Vittoria, by the high road from 
that town to Bilboa. Ho had besides with him the 
Spanish dirision under Colonel Longa; and General 
Giron, who had been detached to tlie left under a dif- 
ferent view of flic state of afiairs, and Iiad afterwards 
been recalled, and had arrived on the 20ih at Ordunn, 
marched that morningfroni thence, so ns to be in llio 
field in readiness to support .Sir T. Graham, if his sup- 
port had been required. The enemy had a division of 
infantry and some cavalry advanced on the great road 
from Vittoria to Bilboa, resting their right on some 
strong hcight.s covering the village of Gntnarra Major. 
Both Gamarra and Abechuco were strongly oernpied, 
as (c'fcs-de-pont to the bridge.s over tbe Zadora iit tbese 
places. General Pack with his Portuguese brigade, 
and Colonel I/Ongu with the Spanish division, were di- 
reefed to turn and gain the heights, suppoited by Ge- 
neral Anson's brigade of light dragoons, and the fifth 
division of infantry iitidcf the command of Gentra! 
Oswald, who was desired to take the command of all 
these troops, Sir T. Graham reports that, in the ry.- 
ec-ution of this serricc, the Poftu^^tutr and Sp.utish 
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troopc bolmvcd admirably. The fourth and eighth ca- 
(jadorek particidarly distinguished themselves. Colonel 
Longa, being on the left, took possession of Gamnrra 
hicnor. 

“ As soon as the li6iglds were in our possession, the 
village of Gamnrra hlaior was most gallantly stormed 
and carried by General Robinson’s brigade of the fifth 
division, which advanced in columns of battalions, un- 
der a very heavy fire of artillery and musketry, nitbout 
firing a shot, assisted by two guns of. Major Lawson’s 
brigade of artiilerj*. The enemy suflered severely, and 
lost three pieces of cannon. The lieutenant-general 
then jiroccodcd to attack the village' of Abccliuco, with 
the first division, by forming a strong battery against 
it, consisting of Captain Dubourdicu's hi igndc and Cap- 
tain Ramsay’s troop of borsc-artillrry; and, undercover 
of this fire, Colonel Halketl's brigade advanced to the 
attack of the village, which was carried; the light bat- 
talion having charged and taken three guns and a 
honitzeron the bridge; this attack was supported by j 
General Bradford’s brigade of Portuguese inf.uitry. 
During the operation at Abccliuco, the enemy made 
the greatest efibrts to rc-possess themselves of the vil- 
lage of Gamarra hlaior, which were gallantly repulsed 
by the troops of the fifth division under General O.swald. 
The enemy had, honever, on the heights of the left of 
the Zadora, two divisions of infantry in reserve ; and it 
was impossible to cross by the bridgesi fill the troops 
which had moved upon the enemy’s centre and left had 
driven them through Viftorin. The whole thou co-ope- 
rated in the pursuit, nhicli was continued by all till after 
it was dark. The movement of the troops under .Sir T. 
Graham, and their possession of Gamarra and Abccliuco, 
intercepted the enemy’s retreat by the high road to 
France. TheyM-eie then obliged to turn to the road 
towards Pampcluna; but they were unable to hold any 
position for a suflicient length of time to allow their 
baggatre and artillery to be drawn of}’. The whole, 
therefore, of the latter, -which had not already been 
taken by the troops in their attack of the successive 
positions taken up by the enemy in their retreat from 
their first position on Arunez and on the Zadora, and 
all their ainmiinition and bagg.age, and every thing they' 
nad, were taken close to Vittoria. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the enemy carried oil' with them one gun and 
one hoivitzer only. 

“ Thei army under Joseph Buonaparte consisted of 
the M hole of the armies of the south and of the centre, 
and of four divisions, and all the cavalry of the army 
of Portugal, and some troops of the army of the north. 
General Foix’s division of the army of Portugal was in 
the neighbourhood of Bilboa; and General Clausel, 
who commands the army of the north, was near Lo- 
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grono with one division of the army of Portugal, com- 
manded by General Topin, and General Vanderinasen’s 
division of the army of the north. The sixth division 
of the allietl army, under General Pakonham, was like- 
wise .absent, having been detained at Medina del Po- 
ma'r for three days, to cover the march of lOur maga- 
zines and stores. 

“I Ccannot extol too highly the good conduct of all 
the general ofiicers, officers, and soldiers, of the army 
in this action. Sir R. lliil speaks highly of the conduct 
of General Murillo and the .Spanish troops under his 
command, and of that of General the Honourable W. 
Stcw.arfi and ibe Condc d’Amnranllic, who commanded 
divisions of infantry under bis directions. lie likewise 
mentions the conduct of Liculcnnnt-coloncl O’Callagan, 
who maintained tlie village ofSabijana do Alava against 
.all the efibrts of the enemy to regain possession of it; 
and that of Colonel Brooke of the adjutant-general’s 
department, and the Ilonour.ablc A. Abercroniby of 
the quart cr-master-gencrars department. It was im- 
possible for the movements of any troops to be con- 
ducted with more spirit and regularity lliaii those of the 
divisions of the Earl of Dalbousic, Sir T. Picton, Sir 
L. Cole, and Baron C. Alton. These troops ad vancetl 
in echelons of regiments, in two, and occasionally in 
three lines; and the Portuguese troops in the third and 
fonrtli divisions, under General Power and Colonel 
.Stubbs, led tlic march with a steadiness and gallantry 
never surpassed on any orc<asion. General C. Colville’s 
brigade of the third division was seriously attacked in 
its advance by a very superior force, well formed, which 
it diove in, supported by General Inglis’s brigade of the 
seventli i)i vision, commanded by Colonel Grant of the 
eighty-second. These officers, and the troops under 
their command, distinguished themselves. General 
A’^andeleur’s brigade of the light division was, during 
the advance upon t^iltoria, detached to the support of 
the seventh division; and the Earl of Dalliousie has 
reported most favourably of its conduct. 

“ I am particularly indebted to Sir T. Graham, and 
Sir R. Hill, for the manner in which they have con- 
ducted' the service intrusted to them since the fcom- 
inciicement of the operations, %vbich have ended in the 
battle of the 21st, and for their .conduct in that battle; 
as likewise to Marshal Beresford, -for the friendly advice 
and assistance which I have a-e’ceived from him upon 
all occasions during the late operations. I must not 
omit to mention, likewise,' the conduct of General Giron, 
who commands tho Gallician army, who made a forced 
march from Ordunn, and was on the ground in readi- 
ness to support Sir T. Graham. 1 have frequently been 
indebted, and have had occasion to call the attention of 
your lordship, to the conduct of the quarter-master- 
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general, General Murray, wlio, in tbe late operations, i 
and in the battle of the 21st instant, has again given I 
me the greatest assistance. I am, likewise, indebted 
much to Lord Aylmer, the deputy-adjntant-general, 
and to the officers of the adjutant and quarter-nias- 
ter-general’s departments respectively; and to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, Colonel Campbell, and the officers of 
my personal staff, and to Sir R, Fletcher an^ the officers 
of the engineers. Colonel his Ser,ene Highness the he- 
reditary Prince of Orange was in the field as my aid-de- 
canjp, and conducted himself with his usual gallantry 
and intelligence. Mareschal del campo Don Luis 
TVimpfen, and the inspector-general Don T. O’Donojn, 
and the officers of the staff of the Spanish army, have 
invariably rendered me every assistance in their power 
in the course of these operations; and I avail myself of 
this opportunity of expressing my satisfaction at their 
ccmduct, as likewise with that of Mareschal del campo 
Don M. de Alavo, and of Brigadier-general Don J. 
O’Lawlor, who have been so long and so usefully enr- 
ployed with me. The artillery was most judiciously 
placed by Lieutenant-colonel Dickson, and was well 
served, and the army is particularly indebted to that 
corps. 

" The nature of the ground did not allow of the ca- 
valry being generally engaged ; but the general officers 
commanding the several brigades kept the troops under 
their command close to the infantry to support them, 
and they were most active in the pursuit of the enemy 
after they had been driven through Vittoria. I send 
this despatch by iiiy aid-de-camp Captain Frecmaiille, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to your lordsbip’s pro- 
tection; he will have the honour of laying at the feet of 
bis Royal Highness the Prince Regent the colours of the 
fourth battalion of tlie bundredth regiment, and Marshal 
Jourdan’s baton of a marshal of France, taken by the 
eighty-seventh regiment. I liave tlie honour to be, &c. 

'* WniJ-INGTON.” 

“ Iriinzun, .June 24. 

“ Mv Lonv, 

*' The departure of Captain Freemantle having been 
delayed till tliis day, by tlie necessity of making up 
the returns, I have to report that we have continued to 
pursue the enemy, whose rear reached Pampeluna this 
day. We have done them ns much injury as had been 
Tj oar power, considering the stale of the wcatficr and 
of the roads; and tin’s day the advanced guard, con- 
sisting of IJaron V. Alten's brigade, and the first and 
third baitnlions of tiic ninely-fifib regiment, tind Major 
Rosss troop of liorsf-arlillcry, look from ilicm the re- 
ninining gun they had. They have entered Pampclim.a 
lltcrcforc with one howitzer only. General Cl.auscl, 


j who had under his command that part of the army of 
the North, and one division of the army of Portugal 
which was not in the action of the 2Ist, approached 
Vittoria on the 22d, when he heard of the action of the 
preceding day; and finding there the sixth division, 
which bad just arrived under the command of General 
E. Pakenham, he rkired upon La- Guardia, and lias 
since marched upon Tudela de Ebro. It is probable 
that the enemy will continue their retreat into France. 
I have detached General Giron with the Gallician army 
in pursuit of the convoy which moved from Vittoria on 
the morning of the 20tb, whicli I hope he will overtake 
before it reaches Bayonne. 

“ 'Wkllingto.n." 

It appears that Joseph Buonaparte narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner after the battle of Vittoria. He 
was seated in a clt^e carriage, which wa« pointed out 
by some of the prisoners. A detachment of cavalry, 
led by the Marquis of Worcester, made for it at full 
gallop, and actually cut down several of the escort. 
Captain Windham fired two pislol-sliols at the carriage. 
.The escort made a stand at a mill-dnm; the carriage 
got through; and Joseph was seen to moiinl a horse 
on the opposite hank, with which he irnmcdintely gfil- 
loped off. 

The army of the usurper <lid not venture, on their 
arrival at Pampeluna, to continue there, knowing that 
want of provisions would soon bare reduced tlieni to 
the necessity of surrendering; but, on the 2,')ih, they 
! rontinned their route by the Roncovallcs road, toward 
I the town of St. Jean de Pied dePort, in France. 

Pampeluna was immediately invested I»y a tlctarli- 
ment of the Spanish army, whilst the light troops uent 
in pursuit of the straggling fugitives. 

Sir Thomas Graham, in the mean time, had taken 
possession of Tolosa, after (wo artioiis vitli the Fienrh, 
in which they sustained coiihidcrable loss. He conir* 
nued to push them along the road to France, dislodging 
them from all their strong posts; and a brigade of the 
army of Gallicm, under Genrrtd Castanos, drote thi'ni 
across the Uidnssoa, (the boundary river.) ottr the 
bridge oflrun. The garrison of Passages surrendered 
on the 30th to the troops of Longa; and .St. .'s'ebastnn 
was blockaded by a Simnish delncliment. A garrison 
being left by the enemy in Pancorlw, commnbding the 
road from ^’moria to Burgos, our btro direelfd the 
Coiidc del Abisnl to make himself master of the jil.iee, 
which he efi'ected, the garrison sui rendering tfiemselus 
prisoners or\^ar. General Cluuscl having remained some 
time in tlw neighbourhood of Logrouo, a force of light 
troops and cavrdry were fietachtd towards Tudela, for 
the purpose of intercepting him; but, by cxlniordinary 
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forced marches, he 'arrived at Tiidcla, and thence re- 
treated to Saragossa.. 

No sooner had the Spanish Cories been officially ap- 
prised of the battle of Vitforia, which consummated 
their independence, ‘ than they in\mcdiatcly, by accla- 
mation, voted their tlianks to the great hero who had 
achieved so much for their country. A deputation was 
sent to compliment the English ambassador at Cadiz, 
the brother of the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo ; medals 
were ordered to be struck in commemoration of this 
important event; and Senor Arguellas, one of the mem- 
bers of the Cories, rose in his place and said, “ Al- 
though the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo docs not require 
fresh proofs to be convinced of the grateful sontiments 
which animate the Cortes, in respect to this illustrious 
captain, I think that the time is now arrived n hen the 
Cortes should bestow upon Iiirii a territorial property, 
ns it has already elevated him to the first class of the 
civil order. I therefore propose, first. That the Cortes 
bestow upon the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo a territorial 
property of the national domains, administered on ac- 
count of the national treasury, for which purpose the 
regency will propose to the Cortes n hat it conceives 
suitable to the merits of the Duke and the generosity 
of the Spanish nation; Secondly, That the title of pos- 
session nhich shall bo prepared shall contain the fol- 
, lowing words: — In the name of the Spanish nation, in 
testimony of its most sincere gr.ititude.” 

On the 11th of July, the Coites, still anxious to cele- 
brate the late brilliant victory, published a decree, 
stating, that “ the General and Extraordinary Cortes, 
wishing to transmit to the most distant posterity the me- 
mory of the late glorious victory, wdiich the* allied army 
irained under the command of the Duke of Ciudad 

o 

Rodrigo, on the 2lBt of June, over the enemy, .com- 
manded by the intrusive king, in the fields of Vittoria, 
decreed as fo)low> : 

. “ First, When circumstances admit of it, there shall 
be elected, in the situation best calculated for that 
purpose, in tlie fields of Vittoria, and in the manner 
which government shall- consider the most proper, a 
monument, which shall record to the latest generations 
this memorable battle. 

“ Secondly, The political chief and provincial depu- 
tation of Alava shall charge themselves with the execu- 
tion of this monument.” 

The proposed grant of a territorial property to the 
Marquis of Wellington was further taken into conside- 
ration on the 22d of July, when the regency stated, 
that, in answer to an address of the Cortes, for appro- 
priating an estate to their gallant generalissimo, they 
were of opinion that the estate called Soto de Roma, in 
tne valley of Granada, should be bestowed upon him. 


This recommendation was. referred to a commission ? 
which rejiortcd next day their opinion that the Cortes 
ought to approve of the appropriation of the said fief to 
the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, his heirs and successors, 
coiiiprchendiiig therein the territory of Las Clianchinus. 

On tin's estate, which is estimated at the annual value 
of ten thousand pounds, there is a large park, celebrated 
ill Spanish history, inclosed and improved by the Em- 
“peror Charles V., remarkable for the fineness of its 
limber, and the luxurianey of its vegetation, as well as 
for its being the only place where there are any phea- 
sants ill Spain, nnd which, it is supposed, were first 
brought thitlicr by that emperor. There is a hunting- 
seat upon it, which was the retreat of Bernardo Wall, mi- 
nister of Spain during'the latter years of Ferdinand VT., 
and the beginning of tlie reign of Cliarles III. 

In England, the recent victory w'as no sooner made 
public than an universal feeling of exultation pervaded 
nil classes. A day of thanksgiving was ordered' to be 
observed for the repeated successes obtained by the 
allied forces over the French army in Spain. On the 
3d, n notification took plnce in the Gazette," of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent being pleased, in the name 
and on the behalf of His Majesty, to nominate and ap- 
point General Arthur the Marquis of Wellington, K.G. 
(o be Field-Marshal in the British army, taking rank 
from the 21st of June, 1813, the day of his brilliant 
victory. 

On the very day on which the account of ihg battle 
I of Vittoria arrived, the followdng letter was addressed 
to our hero by bis Royal. High ness the Prince Regent: — 

“ Carlton-House, J'uly 3, 1813. 

“ My Desk Loan, 

“ Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise, 
and far above my reward. I know’ no language the 
world affords worthy to express it. I feel T have. no- 
thing left to say, but devoutly to offer up my grate- 
ful thanks to Providence, that it has, in its omnipotent 
bountj', blessed my- country and myself with such a 
general. You have sent me, among the trophies of 
your unrivalled fame, the staff of a French marshal, 
and I send you in return that of England. 

“ The British army, will hail it with entli.nsiasni; w'hile 
the whole universe will acknowledge those valorous 
efforts which have so imperiously called for it. - 

“ That, uninterrupted health and still. increasing lau- 
rels may continue to crown you through a glorious and 
long career of life, are the never-ceasing -and most gr- 
dent wishes of, my dear lord,' ■ ' ' h' , 

, - Your very sincere and faithful friemj. 

' • - > ' G. p. r:’ 

“ The JHarquis of Wellington.” 
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Our hero, in the mean time, was making arrange-) Tilly, ana the Jafter miderlhat of General Pierre Soulf. 

ments for the siege of Pampelanti and that of St. Sebas- Theie was also allotted to this army a large proportion 
tian. The battering-train arrived at Santander on the t>f artilleYy ; and, hy^the middle of July, a large number 
29th of June, with ordnance-stores; on the 30 th, it of gUhs had already joined.’ * 

sailed from thence to Deba, and was to move from - 'On the 24th of July, the allied army was posted in 
Deba by Tolosa to Pampeiuna. . All the intrenching the passages'of the mountains. ' ■Major-general-Byno'’s 
tools were also arrived: and so anxious was the marquis biigade of British infantry, and General MorilloV di- 
to avail himself of all the resources from the late vie- vision of Spanish infantry, were on the right, in the pass 
tory, that he had even ordered balls to be cast at Sau- af Roncevalles; Lieutenant-general Sir Lowry Cole aas 
tender for the French twelve-pounders taken; and posted at Viscenet, to support these troops; and Lieu- 
these a ere sehding off to' the army at the rate of a. thou- tenant-general Sir Thomas Picton, with the third divi- 
sand per day. sion', was in reserve at Olaque. 

Notwithstanding the French bad'withdrawn both their Sir Rowland Hill occupied the valley of-'Bastan, with 
right'and left into France, yet they still maintained their the remainder of the second division, and the Portu- 
centre in strength in the valley of Bastan, of which, on guese division uadet" the Conde de Amarantbe; detach- 
account of its fertility, and the strong position it af- ing General Campbell’s brigade to Los Alduides, within 
forded, they' appeared resolved to keep possession; and the French territory. The light and seventh divisions 
had assembled there tbree.divisions of the army of the occupied the heights of Santa Barbara, the town of 
south, undeY the command of General Gazan. Vera, and the Puerta de Eschalar, and hept ihe com- 

Lieutenaiit-general Sir Rowland Hill, however, bav- miinication with the » alley of Bastan; whilst the sixth 
ing been relieved from the blockade of Pampeiuna, dis- division was in reserve at San Estevan, Genehd Lon- 
lodgM them .succesrively from all their positions, on ga’s division kept the .coiumnnication between the 
the ’4th', 5th, and 1 7th of July, with two brigades of troops af "Vera, and those under Sir Tlio'mas Graham 
British and one of Portuguese infantry, of the second and Marshal del Campo Giron on ihe great road; Pnm- 
division, 'under the command of Lieutenant-general the peluna being blockaded by the Coiide Abisbal. 
Honourable W. Stewart; and with one' brigade of the Such were the positions of tlte nlbed army previous 
Portuguese infantry of the Conde d’Amaranthe's di- to the battle of the Pyrenees; and, on tlie24lli, Mnislia! 
vision, under the command of that officer, and compelled SouU collected the two w'ings of his army, w illi one dt- 
tbem to retire into France, vision of his centre, and two divisions of cavalry, at 

The operations on the border between France and St. Jean de Pied de Port, and, on (he 25th, attacked, 
Spain had hitherto been upon a comparatively small with between thirty and forty thousand men, General 
scale; but, towards the close of July, an effort was made Bytig’s post at Roncevalles. 

by the French to ward off the impending invasion of their Lieutenant-general Sir Lowry Cole moved up to his 
own country, which brought into action the whole force support with the fourth division; and ihesd officers w ore 
on both sides, and occasioned some of the most sangui- enabled to maintain their post tliimighout the day: but 
nary battles that had 'yet been fought, and displayed a the enemy turned it ni the alierupoii, on whicii Sir 
greater degree of skill, “if possible, than had previously Low ry Cole considered it necessary to reiire in the night 
been shewn in the long course of these military ope- to the vicinity of Zubiri. 

rations. These troops w’erc at first obliged to give way ; but. 

Marshal Soult, having been appointed "Lieutenant having been subsequently supported by Major-general 
ue I’Empereur,” and commander-in-chief of the French Barnes’s biigade of the seventh division, they regained 
armies in Spain and the southern provinces of France, the most important part of thcir post, wiiich they could 
had arrived and taken the command of the army on the have held, had not the retreat of Sir Lowry Cole rcii- 
13(li of July; which, having been joined nearly about dered it expedient for them to retire. On the 2/th, Sir 
the same time by the corps which had been in Spain un- Lowiy 'Cole and Sir Thdinas Pitton, thinking the post 
der General Clause!, and by other reinforcements, was to which they had letrcated not tenable, <?rew further 
now- called "the army of Spain,” and re-formed into back, to a pbsition to cover (he blockade of Pampelnria. 
nine divisions of infantry, forming the right, centre, and Their forfce consisted of the secohd and fourth divisions 
left, under the command of General Reillc, Count of the allied army; and, as they were taking their 
d’Erlon, and General Clnusel, as lieutenant-generals, ground,'they were joined by Lord ITcIiinglon. Shortly 
and a reserve under General Vilfntte, besides two di- after, the enemy made an attack on a hill upon the 
visions of dragoons and one of light cavalry; the for- right of the fourth division, (he inipoitanrc of which 
racr under the command of Generals Treilhard and oost rendered it an object of vigorous nv-sault and do- 
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fence during tliat and the following day, and the enemy 
was finally repulsed. On the 28th, the sixth division" 
joined, which, os soon as it had taken its position, M’as 
attacked hy a large body of the enemy, whb w’crc 
driven back with immense loss. ; 

The battle now became general along the whole front 
of the heights occupied by the fourth division, and in 
every part was in favour of the allies, excepting where 
one battalion of the 1enth Portuguese regiment of 
Major-general Cainpbeirs brigade was posted. This 
battalion having been overpowered,' and obliged to 
give way on the right of Major-general Boss’s brigade, i 
the enemy established themselves on the allied line, 
and the Major-general was compelled to withdraw from 
his post. Tliis, however, did not escape the observation 
of our hero, who immediately ordered the twentj'- 
seventh and forty-eighth regiments to charge, first, that 
body of the enemy which had first established them- 
selves on the height, and, next, those on the left. 
Both attacks succeeded, and the enemy were driven 
down with considerable loss; and the sixth division hav- 
ing advanced at the sarne time to a situation in the val- 
ley nearer to the left of the fourth, the attack \jpon this 
front ceased ei\tirely, and was continued hut faintly on 
other points of the line. 

After various operations on the 29th and 30th, Lord 
Wellington, on the latter day, directed an attack upon 
the French, which obliged them to abandon one of the 
strongest positions ever occupied by troops. A sepa- 
rate attack upon Sir Rowland Hill’s position was also 
repelled, after a severe contest; and, on the night of Au- 
gust the 1st, the allied army was nearly in the same po- 
sition which it occupied on the 25th of July. 

Throughout the whole of these trying conflicts, our 
hero was enabled to bestow the highest commendation 
on the behaviour of the troops of the difierent nations 
under his command; and it must be admitted, that in 
none of the actions during this -war was more military 
skill displayed by the officers, or steady valour by the 
private soldiers. 

The enemy continuing posted, on the 2d, with two 
' divisions on the Puerto de Echelar, and nearly their 
whole army behind the Puerto, Lord Wellington re-' 
solved to dislodge them by a combined movement of 
• three advanced divisions. One of these, however, the 
seventh, under the command of Major-general Barnes, 
being first formed, commenced the attack by itself, and 
actually drove the enemy from the formidable heights 
they occupied. This part of the Spanish frontier was 
then completely cleared of the enemy. 

The loss of the French in all these affairs is supposed 
to have amounted to fifteen thousand men, of whom four 
thousand were prisoners. That of the allies was also 
31. 
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considerable, though scarccly'cqunl to what might havo 
been expected from the variety and obstinacy of the ac- 
tions in which they were engaged. 

On the 2oth, an unsuccessful attempt was made on' 
St. Sebastian. An assault was made on the breach in 
the wall on the left flank of the' works; and the time 
chosen for it was, when the fall of the tide left the foot 
of the wall dry, which was soon after day-light. But, 
notwithstanding the distinguished gallantry of the troops 
employed, some of whom forced their way into the 
town, this attack did not succeed, as the enemy occu- 
pied in force all the defences of the place which looked 
that way ; from which, and from all round the breach, 
they were enabled to bring so destructive a fire of grape 
and musketry, flanking and enfilading the column, and 
also to throw over so many hand-grenades on the troops, 
that it became necessary, at length, to desist from the 
assault. 

On this occasion, the third battalion of royal Scots, 
which led the attack, suffered severely in men and offi- 
cers; and the whole loss, in killed, wonnded, and miss- 
ing, am'ounted to nearly nine hundred. 

On the 11th of August, Lord Wellington received in- 
telligence of a fortunate co-operation on the part of Ge- 
neral Mina, who, a few days previous, had got posses- 
sion of the enemy’s fortified post at Saragossa, bjr capi- 
tulation, where he had taken about five hundred pri- 
soners, forty-seven pieces of cannon, besides a vast 
quantity of ammunition, arms, clothing, &c. 

Hitherto the besieging army before 3t. Sebastian had 
desisted ftom any fresh attack upon that fortress ; but, 
on the 26th of August, the fire was re-opened, and di- 
rected against the towers which flanked the curtain on 
the eastern face, against the demi-bastion on the south- 
eastern angle, and on the termination of the curtain of 
the southern face. 

The Marquis of Wellington having directed Sir Tho- 
mas Graham to attack and form a lodgment on the 
breach, which now extended to a large surface of the 
left of the fortifications, the assault commenced at eleven 
in the forenoon of the 31st of August, by a united co- 
lumn of English and Portuguese. The external ap- 
pearance of the breach, however, proved fallacious; for 
when the column, after being exposed to a heavy fire of 
shot and shells, arrived at the foot of the wall, it found 
a perpendicular scarp of twenty feet to the level of the 
streets, leaving only one accessibl-e point, formed by the 
breaching of the end and front of the curtain, and which • 
admitted an entrance only by single files. In this situ-"‘ 
ation, the' assailants made several endeavours to gain 
an entrance, but all proved fruitless, no man surviving 
the attempt to gain the narrow ridge of the curtain. 

At this critical juncture, the gallant Graham, after 
*5 B 
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«-onsulllng' with' Colonel Dickson, iti command of the 
royal artillery, adopted a plan altogether Xmprqcedentod,' 
but which displayed not only a most admirablo' genius,* 
but also a dependence upon the coolness and steadiness 
of the troops,' worthy both of him and them; for,'as he 
expressed himself,' he now veiilured to order the gunS 
of the besieging; batteries to bo turhed against the cut?-, 
tain where the British troops were actually engaged*. In 
consequence of this, a heavy fire ,of' artillery dir 
rccted against it, passing a few feet only over ,thc heads 
of the assailants in the breach ; and this was kept up 
with a precision of practice beyond all example. ‘ \ 
Til the mean time, a Portuguese brigade was ordered 
to ford’ the river, near its month, and attack the small 
breach to 'thcright of tlie g'rcat one* The’ success of 
this manccuvrc*, 'joined to the effect' of the batteries 
np6u ibe curtain,' at lengfli enabled the troops to esta- 
blish themselves on the narrow pass, after a most heroic 
assault of two hours; and, in an hour more, the de- 
fenders Were driven from all their works, and retired, 
with'greatToss, to the castle', leaving the assailants in 
full possession of the town.’ A prize; thus contended 
for could not but cost dear tb the besiegirigrann'y; ibeir 
loss amounted to about two thousand three hundred 
killed and M-OUadedi but the possession of this place i 
was of.lhe greatest importance to (lie' further operations 
of the ’campaign. ' ' . 

' After the fii'c against St. Sebastian bad recommenced, 
the French had drawn the greatest part of their force 
to one point,"which convinced our hero of their inten- 
tions. Three divisions of the Spanish army were, there- 
fore, posted upon the heights near the town of Iruu, 
commanding the liigh road to Sf.'Sebasliati,- and wferb 
strengthened by a British ahd'Portuguese- division on 
the right' and left, whilst Other troops ^occupied different 
positions for their greater security. Early 'in the morn- 
ing of the ’ 31st, the enemy crossed the ’BidasSoa,' in 
great force, ahd'made a desperate attack on the whole 
front of the Spanish position, on the heights' of Sah 
Marcial;- but Were repeatedly repulsed with -great gal- 
lantry' by the Spanish'-tfoops. ' In the afternoon,' the 
French, having thrown a bridge oveO’ another part of 
the river, renewed their aUack,'but u'ere again repulsed; 

' and, at length', they' toOK’ the advantage of a violent 
storm to retrre'froin this front' entirelyi’ -ilmother attack 
was made by the French upon a Portuguese brigade, on 
tbe bank of the -Bidassoa, Which some British troops! 
,WeVe ordered to support. 'In fine, after a variety ofope-i 
rations', this second attempt to. prevent the establishment' 
of the allies upon the frontiers was defeated by a part! 
'only of the allied army, 'at the very'nioihent Mbeii tbej 
ton n of S(. Sebastibn was" taken by storm. ' ' ‘ ' 

The success in this quarter was rendered complete, by 


the surrender, on the 8th of September,’ of the castle 
of St. Sebastian, Ever 'since the capture of the town, a 
verficel fire had been kept up against that fortress, with 
great loss to the garrison'; and the batteries being com- 
pleted by the unremitting exertions of the trUops, a fire 
was opened with svtclu effect on the 8th, that ih three 
hours a flag of truce was hoisted,- and a cnpitHk'tion 
was soon concluded. ' The garrison, now-amounting to 
about one thousand eight hundred 'm'en, remained pri- 
soners pf -war; nnd al) tlic'orllnahce, Stores,- &c. were 
the prize qf the victors. , , • , , 

IFc have now arrived at an interesting epoch in the 
annals, of the life,, of our illustrious' hero, j The reduc- 
tion of St. Sebastian had left the frontiers of France 
exposed to the. invasion of the allies; ajid tjie war; 
which, had hitherto been -carried on with.-such -perse- 
vering obstinacy in Spain, Was now, after so many years 
of labour and of glory, to be transferred^ to an hostile 
land; and the proud triumph of planting thp. British 
flag on the Gallic, territory .was reserved to the illus- 
trious chief who had so eminently proved himself wor- 
thy of tin's additional renown. , ; - . 

Previous to his lordship’s advance, he issued the fol-; 
lowing general order of the day to his armj".: — 

“ 1. Tbe command.er of tbe forces is anxious to di- 
rect tbe attention of tbe officers of the army Jo 'the si- 
tuation in which they have liitlierto been ,amo'iigst' tbe 
people of Portugal and Spain, and, that in .which they 
may hereafter find themselves among those of the fron- 
tiers of France, ^ ■ 

- , “ 2, Every military precaution must, henceforward, 
he used to', obtain intelligence, and' prevent; surprise; 
general and superior officers lat the head 6f detached 
corps will take care to keep a constant communication 
witli the. corps upon their right and left, and'with their 
rear; (and the soldiers and their followers mdst’be pre- 
I vented from leaving their camps "and cantonments, on 
any account .whatever. . 

- 3; Notwithstanding that these precautions are .ab- 

solutely necessary, as the country in front of the army 
-is the, enemy’s, the commander of the forces is parti- 
•cularly desirous that tbe inhabitants -should be well- 
treated, and private propert)- must be respected. ' 

“.4,i Officers and soldiers must recollect,' that their 
nations are at war 'with France solely because the ruler 
of the'Frencli nation will not allow them, to be.at peace, 
and .is desirous of forcing them to submit to his yoke"; 
and-th'ey must not forget, that the wors'tof the evils suf- 
fered by the enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spain 
and Portugal, have been occasioned by tile irregularities 
of bis ■soldiers,” and their cruelties, authorised and en- 
•couraged by.tlieir chiefs, towards -the unfortunate and 
peaceful inbabi^tauts of tbe country. ,11 
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“ o. To rovong'c this conduct npon tlic jicaccfol in- 
!ial)itantc of Fmncc would ho \iniuauly, nnd unworthy 
of ihe nations to whom the commnndcr of the forces 
now nddrosset; Idinsclf; and, nt nil cvc'uts, would be the 
occasion of similnr nnd norso evils to the uriny nt large, 
than those nhich the enemy's nrmy has suflered in the 
peninsula, and would eventually jirove highly injurious 
to the public interests. 

** 0. The rules, therefore, which have hccn hitherto 
observed, in requiring, and taking, nnd giving rereipts 
for the supplies from the roiiulry, are to he continued 
in the villages on the French frontiers; anti the eom- 
mlssaries allaehed to each of the armies ()f the several 
nations will receive the orders from the connnander-in- 
cliief of (he army of his nation, respecting the mode 
and period of paying such supplies.” 

All the necessarj' arrangements being made, the 
great event of passing the French frontier took place 
on the 7th of Ocloher; on which day, I.ietUoiinnt-gt- 
ncral Sir Thomas Graham tlirrctod the first and fifih 
divisions, and the first Portuguese brigade under llri- 
gadier-gcncral Wilson, to cross the Jlidassoa in three 
columns below and one column above the site of the 
bridge, under the connnaiul of I^Iajor-general Hay, (he 
Iloiiourahlo Colonel Grcvillo, ilinjor-goncral (he IIo- 
iiour.iht*' Edward Stopford, and Major-geiiend How- 
ard ; and Licutciiant-gcueral Hon Manuel Freyre di- 
rected that part of (he fourth Spanish army under his 
immediate coimuatid to cross in throe colmiius' at fords- 
above those at which the allied Ilritish and Portuguese 
troops passed. The former were to carr}- the em-myV 
entrenchments about and above Aiidnye; while the 
latter sliould carry tho.se on the Montague Verio, and 
on the height of Mandall, by which they were to (urn 
the enemy’s left. 

“ The operations of both bodies of troops,” say.s n 
contemporary writer, “succeeded in every point. The 
British and Portuguese troops took seven pieces of can- 
non in the redoubts and batteries which iliey carried, 
and the Spanish troops one in those by them. 

“Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Graham, having thus 
established tlie allied army on the French territory, re- 
signed, in consequence of ill health, his command to 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Hope. 

- Major-general Altcn, in the mean lime, with the 
light division, supported by a S[)anish division under 
Longa and Giron, attacked the entrenchments and posts 
on a mountain called La Rhune, which they carried ; 
the light division taking twenty-two officers and four 
hundred men prisoners, witii three pieces of cannon. 
These latter troops, indeed, can-ied every thing before 
them in the most gallant style, till they arrived at the 
foot of the rock on which the hermitage stands, and they 
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made repealed ntlcmpts to take even that post by storm; 
hnt it was impossible to get up, nnd (he enemy remained 
during the night in possession of the hermitnge, and on 
a rock on the satnc range of the mountain with Hie 
right of the Spanish troops-. 

“ Some time elapsed on the morning' of the 8tli, be- 
fore the fog rlonrod away snflicieiitly to enable our hero 
to reconnoitre (ho mountain, which he did in person, 
nnd which he found to he least innccc.ssihle by 
right, nnd also tlint the attack of it might he coimcctcd 
with ndvauingc with the attack of the enemy’s works in 
front of the camp nt Surra. He accordingly ordered 
(he army of n’servo to conecnlrale to the right; and 
ns soon ns the concentration commenced. Marcsehal del 
Campo Hon Pedro Giron ordered the battalion He las 
Ordcncs to attack the French post on the rock on the 
right of the jiosition occupied by the troops, which was 
iustniitly carried in the most gallant .style. The.se troops 
now followed up their snccc.ss, nnd carried the cnlroncli-^ 
mcnl on a hill whicli protected the right of tlm camp of 
.Snrr.a; ami the enemy immediately evacuated all ilicir 
works to defend the approaches to (he camp, whicli 
I were taken possession of by detachments sent from the 
seventh division by Lieutenant-general the Earl of 
Halhonsie, (lironglt (he Puerto tie Eschclar, for (his 
purpose. 

“ Hot! Pedro Giron next cstahli.shcd a battalion on the 
enemy’s left, on the hermitage; hut it was then loo 
late to proceed further that night; the French, how- 
ever, tlionght proper before morning not only to retire 
from the ])ost of the hermitage, hut also from the camp 
of Sarra itself. 

“ All tlicsc operations were conducted with great 
bravery and good order; and the loss of the allies, 
amounling to between fifteen and sixteen hundred, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, may ho regarded as mo- 
derate, for the c.vtcnt and importance of tlie action. 

“ In (ho night of the 12th, the French attacked nnd 
carried an advanced redoubt of llic camp at Sarra, willi 
(he men posted on it; nnd on the following morning 
they made an attack on the advanced posts of tlie army 
of Andalusia, hnt were easily repulsed. At this time, 
a considerable reinforcement of troops, laised by the 
conscription, had joined the enoni}'. 

“ Tlie fail of the strong fol-tress of Pampelima, the 
capital of Navarre, completed the liberation of that part 
of Spain from the French arms. .The garrison, on the 
26th of October, made pvopo.sals of capitulation to Hon ' 
Carlos H'Espana,.the commander before the place, but 
upon conditions' that could not he accepted; and, on the 
31st of that month, they surrendered, on (he indispen- 
sable terms of being made prisoners of w-ar, and sent 
away-to England.' 
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“ Tlic ooiidition of becoming prisoners of wnr wns e.x- 
aclcd by Lord Wellington from all the French garri- 
KoiiK, in order to prevent flic augmentation of (heir ar- 
mies in other quarters, by (he retnrn of the veteran 
troops in Spain.” 

Tho surrender of Painpcluna having disengaged the 
right of tho allied army, Lord Wellington resolved to 
put in execution a meditated operation against the 
troops opjioscd to him in France. From the commence- 
ment of August, tho French army occupied a position, 
with their right upon the sea, in fiont of St. Jean de 
Lu 7, and on the left of the Nivcllej their centre on La 
Petite la Rhune in Sarre, and on the heights behind the 
village; and their left, consisting of two divisions of 
infantry under the Compte D’Erlon, on the right of 
that river, on a strong height in rear of Aniione, and on 
the mountain of Moudnrin, which defended the ap- 
proach to that village. Tlicy had one division under 
General Foy at St. Jean Pied de Port, which was joined 
by one of tho army of Arrngon, under General P.aris, 
at the time the left of tho allied army crossed the Bi- 
dasso, on the 7th of October. General Foy’s division 
joined those on the lieighfs behind Anhouc, when Sir 
Rowland Hill moved into the valley of Bastaii. 

Heavy rains obliged our hero to defer his attack until 
the lOtU of November, when he completely succeeded 
in carrying all the positions on the enemy’s left and 
centre, in separating the former from the latter, and by 
these means turning the enemy’s strong positions occu- 
pied by their right on the Lower Nivclle, which they | 
were compelled to evacuate during the night, leaving 
behind them fifty-one pieces of cannon, and one thou- 
sand four hundred prisoners. 

After the retreat of the French from the Nivelle, they 
occupied a very strong position in front of Bayonne, | 
which had been entrenched with immense labour. It 
was completely under the fire of the works of the place, 
the right resting Upon the Adour, and the front covered 
by a morass occasioned by a rivulet which falls info the 
Adour ; the right of the centre rested upon the same 
morass, and its left upon the river Nive. The left was 
between the Nive and the Adour; on which river the 
left rested. They had their advanced posts from their 
rig^it in front of Angle't, and towards Biaritz; with their 
left they defended the river Nive, and communicated with 
General Paris’s division of the army of Catalonia, which 
was at St. Jean Pied de Port, and they had a consider- 
able corps cantoned in Monguerre and Ville Franche. 

To attack the enemy in this position, whilst they re- 
mained there in force, was impracticable; but Lord IFel- 
lington determined, by one of his bold manoeuvres, to 
^ force Soult to adopt a. plan of tactics which would pre- 
vent him from availing himself of bis defensive post 


The marquis had resolved to pass the Nive immedi- 
ately after the passage of the Nivelle, yet was long pre- 
vented hy the bad state of llic roads atid the swelling 
of all (he rivulets, occasioned by the fall of rain; but 
having, at length, .collected materials and jnade the 
necessary preparations for forming bridges for the pas- 
sage of that river, )ie moved bis troops out of their can- 
tonments on the Slh of Deceinher, and ordered that the 
right of (he army, under Lieutenant-general Sir Row- 
land Hill, should pass on the 9lh, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambo, while IMarshal Sir William Reresford 
should support this operation, bj' passing the sixth di- 
vision, under Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Clinton, at 
Ustaritz. Both operations succeeded, and the French 
were immediately driven from the right bank of the 
river, and compelled to retire towards Bayonne, by (he 
great road of St. Jean Pied dc Port. Those posted op- 
posite Cambo were nearly intercepted by the sixth di- 
vision, nnd one regiment was driven from the road, and 
obliged to inarcli across (he country. 

After a variety of operations, in which the allies had 
a decided advantage, Lord Wellington finding himself 
in possession of a considerable portion of the French 
territory, issued a proclamation, stating that the consti- 
tuted authorities should remain in the towns and villages 
occupied by the allies, continuing their municipal func- 
tions, until a new order of things should take place. 

He also directed that in case the persons who exer- 
cised these functions previously, should have retired 
along with the French army, or should desire to quit 
their employment, then tlie respective towns and vil- 
lages should make known the circumstances to him as 
conunander-in-cln'ef, when he engaged that he would 
take tlic necessary measures for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and the preservation of order and security. 

As (he affairs of France were now evidentl}' hastening 
to a crisis, our hero determined to put his army in mo- 
tion, and advance as soon as possible on the road to 
Bourdeaux, leaving fifteen thousand^ men, principally 
Spaniards, to invest Bayonne. 

From the latter end of January, when the Duke d’An- 
gonleme arrived at the head-quarters of Lord Welling- 
ton’s army, and published a proclamation to the French 
people in the name of Louis XVIII. nothing worthy of 
a detailed narration transpired till the 27th of February, 
when the battle of Ortbes wms destined to add another 
laurel to the wreath whicli already encircled the brow 
of our hero, ' , 

The enemy had placed his army on some heights, 
the course of which necessarily retired his centre, while 
the strength of the position gave extraordinary advan- 
tages to the flanks. Lord Wellington, therefore, or- 
dered Nlarshal Beresford to turn and attack the enemy’fc 
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riclit with tlic fourtli division under Liculcnnnl-ocncral 
Sir T.onny Colo, and the scvontii division under Mnjor- 
"oncml Walker and Colonel Vivian's lirigndc of cavalry; 
^T^ile Lieutenat\t-ije)ieral Sir Tlioinas Picton should 
move along' the great ronil loading from IVyrehourade 
to Orthos, nnd attack the heights occupied by the ctic- 
my’s centre and left, with the third nnd sixth divisions, 
supported by Sir Stapleton Cotton with Lord Edward 
Somerset's brigade of cavalry. Jlnjor-gcucrnl Ilaron 
Alton, with the light division, was ordered to hold him- 
self in reserve between the iwonttneks, so as to succour 
cither, should it be necessary, .^ir Uowlnud Hill, in 
furtherance offhe general dispositions of the day, was 
ordered to cross the Gave, and to turn the enemy’s left, 
by which means the whole British right and centre 
would be brongbt into action; whilst llie left, under .Sir 
.lolin Hope, in conjunction with a naval force, was oue- 
rating below Bayonne, in order to gain possession of 
both banks of the river. 

Tlic battle now commenced, and soon became general: 
Marshid .Sir M'iiiiam llcresford carried the village of 
St. Bocs, with the fonrtb division under the command 
of .‘sir Lowry Colo, after a most obstinate resistance; 
but tlie ground was found so narrow, that the troops 
could not defile to attack tlic Iiciglits, nolwitbsiandiiig 
repeated attempts for that purpose. Finding it, there- 
fore, impossible to sticrccd in this qnartcr, I.ord Wel- 
lington so far altered the jilan of the action as to order 
the imnicdiatc advance of the third and sixth divisions, 
and moved forward Colonel Buniard’s brigade of the 
light division to attack the left of the height on which 
the enemy’s right stood. Tin’s attack, led hy the fifty- 
second regiment under Licutcnant-coloiicl Colbonic, 
was supported on their riglit hy the brigades of Major- 
general Brisbane and Colonel Kean of the third di- 
vision, and by simultaneous attacks, on the left by Ma- 
jor-general Anson’s brigade of the fourth di\Msion, and 
on the right by. Lieiitciinnl-general Sir Thomas Picton, 
with the remainder of tlic third division, and, the sixth 
division under Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Clinton. 
Tire enemy, unable to withstand tliejmpctuosity of the 
attack, were completely dislodged from the heights, and 
victory in this quarter crowned the glorious efforts of 
the allies. 

Lieutenant-general Sir .Eowlahi Hill, in tlic mean 
time, had forced the passage’ of the Gave above Orthos; 
and, perceiving the state of the battle, be moved imme- 
diately with the second division of infantry under Lieu- 
fenant-gciieral Sir William Stewart,. and Major-general 
Fane’s brigade of cavalry, for the great road frorh Or- 
thes to St. Sever; thus keeping upon . the enemy’s left, 
and checking his movements in that quarter. The ene- 
iny at first retired in good order^ taking every advantage 
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of the favourable positions w liieli the country afforded. 
The losses, however, which they susinitied in the con- 
tiiincd attacks of’tho allies, and the dnniicr with which 
they were iiienarcd liy Sir Kowland Hill’s iiiovoinonts,' 
soon accelerated their movemoiil,«, and compelled them 
to retreat in the utmost confusioii. 

On the inornitig of the 28lii, Lord Wellington put his 
nrtiiy in motion in pursuit of tlic enemy, wlien he fol- 
lowed tlioiii to St. Sever, his hcail-qiiartcrs iieiiig at that 
place on the 1st of March. Every preparation was im- 
mediately made for crossing the Upper Adour: which 
event took place on the morning of the Ist, hy a part of 
the nrtiiy crossing the river; hut the rain uhicli fell In 
the nfieniooii of ihiit day swelled the Adour, nnd all tlio 
rivulets falling into it so considerably, as ittalcrially to 
impede the fiirlher prngrc.ss of the nllicd army. Lord 
Wellington, therefore, halted there on the 2d, till the 
bridges could be repaired, all of which the enemy had 
destroyed. 

After an affair with General Hill, in which tlic Britisli 
troops were coinplefely victorious, the enemy retired 
on the 2d, hy both hanks of the Adour, towards Tarhes, 
with a view, probably, of being joined by the detach- 
ments from Marshal .Snehet’s army, u hich had left Ca- 
talonia ill February. Lord Wclliiiglon, therefore, sent, 
on the 7th of Jflarch, a detacliiiiciit under Major-general 
Fnnc to take posse.ssioii of Pan; nnd, on the 8lh, Mar- 
shal .Sir M'illiaiii Berrsfon! Iiad orders to take possession 
of Boiirdcaiix, where he wa.s received with every de- 
inoiistrnlioii of joy. The' iiiagistratc.s and city guards 
took ofl’ the eagles and other badges, spoiilaiicously 
substituting tlic white cockade, wliicli bad 'been adopted 
universally by tlic people of Bourdeaux. The Duke 
D’Angoiilcme, who had gone toward.s Pan, was also 
sent for express, and the city decidedly declared for 
the House of Bourbon. ' 

, The continued fall of r.am which had hitherto im- 
peded the advance of the allies, bad given time to Mar- 
shal Soult to prcjiare for the defence of Toulouse, to 
which place he had retired, and he improved the op- 
portunity with the greatest diligence. The situation of 
Toulouse is peculiarly strong. Surrounded on three ■ 
sides by tlic. Garonne and the canal of Languedoc, and 
possessing an ancient wall, the French engineers found 
it easy to construct tetes-de-pont, commanding the ap- 
proaches by the c.anal and the river, and to support them 
by musketry and artillery from the wall. They had, 
also, fortified a commanding height to the eastward 
with five redoubts; but as the roads from the Arrieo-e 
to Toulouse had become impracticable for cavalry 
or artillery, and nearly so for infantry, no alternative 
remained but to attack them in this formidable position. 

It was not until the 6th of April, that it became possible 
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. to move any part of tlie allied array across the Garonne. 
On that day, the Spanish corps of Don Manuel Freyre 
crossed the right of the river, together with some British 
.hussars, who drove a superior body of the enemy’s ca- 
valry from a village ,on the small river Ers, which falls 
into the Garonne some distance below the town. Be- 
tween this river and the canal of Languedoc, were the 
fortified heights, which constituted the chief strength of 
the enemy’s position. It was therefore resol ved. Hint 
while these heights should be stormed in front by Don 
Manuel Freyre, Marshal Beresford should march up the 
Ers, and turn the enemy’s right, and Sir Thomas Picton 
should menace the tete-de-pont on the canal of the left. 
These operations on the right of the Garonne were 'also 
to be supported by a simultaneous attack of Sir Rowland 
Hill’s on the iete-de-jiont, formed by the suburb on the 
left of that river. The 0th elapsed in preparations for 
these several attacks; but, on the 10th, the whole plan 
" was carried pnto full effect. Marshal Beresford, Avith 
the fourth and sixth' divisions, carried the height of 
Blonblanc, and forced his way to the point at which he 
turned the enemy’s right. The Spanish corps of Don 
Manuel Frej're, at the same time, moved forward to the 
attack in front; but the French .troops were here so 
strongly posted, that they not only repulsed the* assail- 
ants, but puisued them to some distance. The Spa- 
niards, however, both in the attack and retreat, con- 
ducted themselves with the utmost steadiness; and the 
light division being moved up by Sir Thomas Picton to 
their suppoit, they were soon re-fonned and brought 
back to the attack. Marshal Beresford, in the mean 
, time, bad succeeded in carrying the redoubt Avhich co- 
vered the enemy’s extreme right, and had established 
himself on the heights on which the other four redoubts 
Avere placed. A short' interval now succeeded, during 
Avhich the Spaniards were re-formed, and Marshal Beres- 
ford’s artillery, Avhich had been left behind at Mon- 
blanc, AA'as brought up. As soon as this rvas effected, 
the marshal continued his movement along the heights, 
and stormed the tno next redoubts Avhich covered the 
enemy’s centre; the French, after having been driven 
from them, in vain making a desperate effort to regain 
them. There now remained only tlie tAvo redoubts on 
the enemy’s left, and these were soon carried by the 
British ti’oops advancing along the ridge, whilst the 
Spaniards attacked in front. These were the principal 
operations. Sir Thomas Picton, however, Avith the third 
division, droA'e the enemy’s left Avitbin the iete-de-pont 
on the canal; and Sir Rowland Hill, in like manner, 
forced the exterior AVorks of the suburb on the left of 
the Garonne; so that, at the close of the day, the French 
troops AA’ete closely hemmed in; the allies being esta- 
blished on three sides of Toulouse, and the toad of Car- 


cassone being the only practicable one AA'hich was left 
open. By this road Marshal Soult drew off the •re- 
mainder of his troops in the night of the 11th; and 
Lord Wellington entered Toulouse the next morning. 

The loss of the enemy in killed, on Ibis occasion, is 
not exactly known ; hut three generals and one thousand 
six hundred men were taken prisoners. One piece of 
cannon was taken on the field of battle, and others, Avith 
large quantifies of stores of all descriptions, in the town. , 
The loss of the allies, however, amounted to five hui>- 
dred and ninety-five killed, and four thousand and 
forty-six Avonnded.' 

On the evening of the day on Avhich our hero entered 
Toulouse, Colonel Cook brought him despatches, ac- 
tjuainting' him with the events Avhich hhd taken place at 
Paris relative to the dethronement of Buonaparte and 
the recall of the Bourbons. Colonel St. Cimon also 
[ brought the same information to Marshal Sonlt. But 
the latter did not consider the information to he so au- 
thentic as' to induce him to send his submission to the 
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provisional government of France; he, however, pro- 
posed a suspension of hostilities, to afford him time to 
ascertain AA’hat had occurred. This Lord Wellington 
refused: hut, on the 17th, having received Marshal 
Soult’s adhesion to the neAv government, he agreed to 
a suspension of hostilities between the allied armies, 
and the French armies under the command of Marshals 
Soult and Suchef. 

General Hope, Avho commanded at the Siege of Ba- 
yonne, having heard of the change of aflairs at Paris, 
sent information to the governor, and requested a sus- 
pension of hostilities, till further intelligence and fresh 
instructions should be received. The governor sent 
back a verbal message, intimating that a foimal ansAA'cr 
would be given in the morning; and the besiegers, 
little suspecting an attack, Avere induced to relax from 
their vigilance. The enemy, however, made a sortie on 
the morning of the 14th of April, on the left and centre 
of the allied posts at Sf. Etienne. Major-general Hay 
commanded the outposts, and was killed shortly after 
the attack commenced, having just given directions 
that the church of St. Etienne should be defended to 
the last extremity. The enemy succeeded in gaining 
possession of the village, from Avbich, liOAvever, they AA’erc 
soon driven. In the centre, after compelling the pic- 
qiiels of the allies to retire,' the French Averc obliged to 
fall back in turn, and the posts were finally re-occupied. 
Major-general Stopford Avas liere Avonnded. It was to- 
wards the right that Lieutenant-general Sir John Hope 
Avas taken. In endeaA'ouring to bring up some troops to 
the support of the picquels, lie came unexpectedly in the 
dark on a part of the enemy : his horse aa’Os shot dead, and 
fell upon him ; and not being able to disengage himself 
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from uiulor it, lie wns unrorlmintoly nintlc prisoner. He 
\rns woumleil in two pinccs, but in neitber dnngerousiy. 

A consitlcrnble part of the above operul inns took place 
before day-ligbl, wbirb liavo ibe enoiny a great advan- 
tage from tlu'ir nmnbers; but nbatever end they iniglil 
promise to themselves, it was rompletciy frustrated 

It has been slated, that tbc eommambint at Bayonne 
looked upon tbc message of Sir .lobn Hope ns a rase dr. 
jwerre, and tlial lie therefore adopted tlio method he 
pursued to counteract the plans of tlie Britisli coni- 
jnnndcr; hut, as soon ns he was fully persuaded of Buo- 
naparte’s dethronement, he endeavoured to excuse his 
conduct, and professed his sorrow for tlic eflusion of 
Blood which bo had occ.isioned. 

Tile war being now tcnuiiintod, oiir hero repaired to 
Paris, where he was received with marks of di’stinrtiou, 
corresponding to the high renown he had neqiiired by 
bis military deeds. At n ball given in that city by Sir 
Charles .Stewart to the allied sovereigns, and upwards 
of four hundred di-.tinguisbed individuals, Lord B’ol- 
lin"lon wns present, and attracted the whole attention 
of the company. Here it was he saw and conversed 
with the illustrious Bluchcr, who was presented to him. 
They bowed, and looked at one another for .some mi- 
nutes before they spoke a word; at last, however, a 
conversation commenced, which lasted about ten mi- 
uulcs. I’latofl' also was presented to him, followed by 
a crowd ofofiicers, all anxious to obtain a sight of the 
British hero. Lord B'cliington appeared in a British 
Field-marslial’-s uniform, witlr tlic orders of the Golden 
I'lccco, Garter, Great Cross of Maria Tiiercsn, Tower 
and Sword, and the Swedish order of the Sword, Soon 
after his arrival in Paris wns known, he was honoured 
by a visit from the Emperor ofKiissia. 

From Paris, our hero went to Madrid, to pay his re- 
spects to King Ferdinand; and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to his own country, where he arrived after an 
absence of nearly six years. lie landed at Dover about 
five o’clock in the morning of the 23d of .Tune, and, at 
six o’clock, in the evening, lie arrived at his own house 
in Hamilton Place. 

In all places wlicrc his lordship appeared, he was 
welcomed by grateful acclamations; and it would greatly 
exceed our limits, were we to attempt to describe all the 
fetes and festivals which took place in the metropolis 
on his arriv.a]. The Prince Regent, at Carlton Ilqn.se — 
the nobility and gentry, at Burlington House — and the 
principal mercliants — all seemed to emulate each other, 
in displaying the admiration in which theylield him. 

As a reward for his eminent services, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent was pleased to grant the 
dignities of Duke and Marquis of the United Kingdom 
to our hero; and, on the 8th of May, these honours so 
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deservedly conferred, were nnnounced in the London 
Gnvetle, in the following manner. 

“His Royal Highness tlic Prince Regent Ims been 
pleased, in tiic name and on behalf of bis majesty, to 
grant file dignifies of Duke and Marquis of flio United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland imfo Field-mar- 
shal Arfbiir Marquis of AVellington, Kniglit of the most 
noble order of llic Garter, and the heirs male of his 
bod^- lawfully begotten, by the imincs, styles, and title 
of lilarqnis Dmiro, and Duke of IVcllington, in tbc 
county of .Somerset.’' 

A jiiessage from tbc Prince Regent Imvbig been de- 
livered to both houses, desiring the assistance of Par- 
liament towards making a suitable provision for the 
noble duke and his heirs, Lord Liverpool, in (he House 
of Peers, said, that in rising to move an address in an- 
swer to his Royal Higlmess (ho Prince Regent’s most 
gracious message, lie could not anticipate the possibility 
of the .sliglitcsi opposition. Perhaps be should per- 
form the duty bo had to discharge, if he jdmply laid his 
proposition before the House, accompanied by necessary 
oxphmatiou: but though be might not have occasion to 
detain their lordships longer than necessary, bo could 
not do justice to the great individual, if lie did not, on 
an occasion like this, Irotiblctbc House with n few ob- 
servations. Conquests bad been made under the Duke 
of B'ellinglon witlioiit parallel. If they were to look 
back to the history of former times, when the glory of 
(be Britisii arms w.as raised to a high pilch of renown, 
they would be struck by tbc splendour of the military 
glory (bis country bad acquired; but a comparison 
would be. in favour of (he great events which bad re- 
cently occurred. It. wns in the recollection of this 
House, and every man in the country, that, a few years 
since, it wns supposed that our military character was 
confined to one element. It wns said, that wo only held 
a high place on the ocean, and when our armies fought 
on land we cmdd not be great. Those who made such 
observations did not judge riglilly. Some supposed tbc 
clmrnclcr of the Britisii people would sufler'in a mili- 
tniy point of view; others, that we were unacquainted 
with operations in tbc field ; but be would now ask, 
wlietbcr there was the slightest grouml for those ob.ser- 
vations? B’c have proved to the world, tliat England 
is not without military renown. The noble Duke of 
IVclliogton lias elevated the Britisii name ; and his ge- 
nius, joined to the skiiPand ability of the illustrious 
person at the head of the army, has made the British 
equal, if not superior, to any soldiers in the world. The 
House, perhaps, would reflect, that it was only four 
years since England was the only independent nation. 
All ' the other powers were ' under the influence of 
France. IVilh the exception of the lines of Torres Ve- 
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dras and Cadfz, defended by the nqbJe duke, all was 
at the disposal of the .enemy. The House might follow 
Lord Wellington from the lines of Torres Vedras, mov- 
ing forward, in 1810; see his operations, the taking of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; follow him to the field 
of Vittoria, and see him plant at last the British standard 
,pn the' w.alls; of Bourdeaux. The noble duke, havino- 
conquered Spain, had finished his career of .glory by 
placing, the standard of Bourbon on the walls of the 
firstfCity in France, to hail the restoration of their legi-^ 
tiraate sovereign. This noble example was the work* 
of Lord Wellington, and it proved the harbinger of | 
the peace and happiness likely to follow. These were 
services which ought to be marked by some singular 
act of British gratitude. If ever there was a man de- 
serving a public mark of approbation, it was Lord Wel- 
, lington. > . I 

. Lord Liverpool had felt that he should have been 
-wanting in respect to the House, had he not reminded 
them of the claims on which he had to establish his 
proposition, and he had only to state to their lordships 
what the proposal wasi The House knew that the mea- 
sure to convey a grant to the noble duke would origi- 
nate in another house. It was there intended to grant 
to the Duke of Wellington,' in addition to the former 
grant, on annuity of ten thousand per annum on the 
consolidated fund. It was desirable that it should be 
laid out in the purchase of land : therefore it M'as pro- 
posed to give authority to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury to advance three hundred thousand pounds 
to be laid out in lands, and a poition of the annuity to 
be cancelled as soon as the purchase is made. In the 
next place, it was intended that the income of the lauds 
should be equal to the sum of the annuity. His lord- 
ship’s experience in the purchase of lands had induced 
him to make this proposition. It was much better for 
the House to adopt this mode, leaving the individual, if 
he preferred it, to purchase estates out of a former 
grant made by pailiament, instead of cancelling the an- 
nuity. The noble duke was entitled by tlic vote of 
parliament, on a former occasion, to ten thousand pounds 
a. year, three tliousand of which might be applied an- 
nually to the purebnse of land's, leaving the noble duke 
Seven tliousand pounds a year. The noble carl con- 
cluded by moving an address to bis Royal Iligbncss 
tbo Prince Regent, to inform him that llic Hmwe would 
cheerfully concur in (he recommendation contained in 
his royal message, nhich n as unanimously carried. 

In the House of Commons, a committee upon the mes- 
sasre of the Prince Regent being gone into, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took a vide survey of the mili- 
tary character of the Duke of Wellington, and- con- 
cluded l)y moving, That the sum of ten thousand 


pounds be paid annually out of the consolidated fund, 
for the use of the Duke of Wellington, to be at any 
time commuted for the sum of three hundred thousand 
pounds, to be laid out in the purcliase of an estate.*’ 

On the question being put, Mr. B hitbread, though a 
prominent character in the opposition, objected to llie 
proposed, grant-, because bethought it was 7iot laigc 
enough ; and h'e did not approve of the proposition, that, 
if the sum were found insufficient, another application 
might he made : no time ought to be delayed in making 
such a provision as was commensurate to the service 
rendered, and the dignity conferred) and least of all 
! would be consent to leave open any anticipation of fu- 
ture reward. The House should have in contemplation 
to settle the Duke of Wellington on a great landed es- 
tate, and in a noble house, in some part of the country, 
and the sum proposed was not sufficient for such a 
purpose. . 

• Mr. Ponsonby said, eighteen or nineteen thousand 
per annum was not enough to support the dignity of one 
of the first nobles, in the land; lor bis onn part, be 
would willingly vote for five bundled thousand pounds ; 
and if no other person would propose it, he would move 
to add one hundred thousand pounds to the proposed 
sum. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that no pecu- 
niary reward could be equal to the services of the Duke 
of Wellington. He would tliercfore propose four bmi- 
dred thousand pounds, and augment the annuity to 
thirteen thousand pounds per annum; so that, with (he 
sum of one hundred thgusand pounds already granted, 
half a million would be placed at (be disposal of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the addition made the act com- 
plete, and he was perfectly satisfied. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

On the occasion of our licio taking his seat in the 
' House of Lords, groat formality nns observed, and the 
Utmost respect V as shewn to his grace. The Duke of 
Norfolk, acting as Earl Marshal, led the procession into 
the House; Sir Isaac Heard, knight. Garter King at 
arms, appearing in his tabard and state Iiabiiinicnls. 
His grace entered the house supported by the Diikcs 
of Richmond and Beaufort, all in jnihtnry uniTorin, and 
in their ducal robes of state. After the usual corrmo- 
nies were gone througb, bis grace took his seat on the 
dukes’ bench, ^^hen the Lord Chancellor rose, and ad- 
dressed his grace to the follon ing cD'ccl : — 

“My Lord Duke of IVcllingtnn — In obedience to the 
commands of (heir lordships, I have to cotnnitinicate to 
your grace the (hanks of flic House, and (he cordial 
congratulations of their lordships on your return fiora 
your continental service, and on your introduction to a 
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seat of the very highest rauk and dignity in this ‘House. 
Ihose high and distinguished honours have been well 
and eminently merited by yottr grace, by a long series 
of sjSlendid and signal services, performed in various 
places and situations, but more especially on the conti- 
nent ot Europe. The cordial and applauding thanks 
of this house — the highest honorary distinction in the 
power of their lordships to bestow — have not only been 
most frequently and repeatedly voted to you, with the 
most perfect unanimity, but your grace has bad the ad- 
ditional satisfaction of being the medium and channel 
through which the like honours have been conveyed, 
at various periods, to other gallant and meritorious offi- 
cers, who have commensurately distinguislied them- 
selves under your grace’s direction and command. In 
the instance of your grace, also, is to be seen the first 
and most honourable distinction of a member of (his 
house being, at his first introduction, placed in the 
very highest and most distinguished rank among their 
lordships and in the peerage. No language, no expres- 
sion of mine, however fully I feel impressed with their 
magnitude and importance, can do justice to your great 
and unparalleled services and merits : their nature and 
character is such as will render the name of Wellington 
immortal, and will constitute one of the most brilliant 
epochs in the history of this country. They have been 
frequentlyand justly felt by this house, and repeatedly 
made the subject of its thanks and its applause. In the 
sentiments so often and so justly expressed by this 
house, I have,' for my own humble part, most fully and 
cordially participated. The wisdom, gallantry, and ex- 
ertions, so frequently displayed by your grace, in a 
long series of services in the kingdoms of Portugal 
and Spain, are beyond any language I can use to cha- 
racterize or express;. Your freeing the kingdom of 
Portugal from the arm and power of France, — ^your 
glorious career of victory, in subduing, on various oc- 
casions, and pursuing the enemy through the territory 
of Spain, more especially on the signal occasions of 
_ the victories of Salamanca and Yittoria, the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and other mighty fortresses, — ^will be 
luminously inscribed in the page of British history, as 
well as your subsequent successes, by which you led 
on the allied forces, until you had established (hem in 
occupation far within the territories of France. Great 
and important as these services are in themselves, their 
consequences are incalculable ; with reference not only 
to their so greatly contributing to secure the prosperity 
and, tranquillity of your own country, but to the peace, 
the happiness, and independence, of Europe at large, 
by infusing the spirit of resistance, and enabling other 
countries to place themselves in that state, which en- 
abled them successfully to resist the influence and the 
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power of the common enemy. You will have the 
heartfelt, the glorious satisfaction of considering your- 
self as principally instrumental in the achievement of 
this great work ; and for all which, I feel a donscions 
pride and satisfaction, in being the organ of communi- 
cating in person, and on this auspicious occasion, tlie 
recent vote of thanks of this house, which I am (iius 
directed to pronounce — That the thanks and congra- 
tulations of thi.s House be given to Field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, on his return from his command 
on the continent of Europe; and for the great, signal, 
and eminent services which he has so repeatedly ren- 
dered therein' to his majesty and the public.’ ” 

To this feeling and impressive address the -Duke of 
Wellington replied to the following elfect : — ^Ile assured 
his lordship and the house, he felt himself overwhelm- 
ed b}' the strength of his feelings, as occasioned by 
what he must consider as the very flattering language, 
far' beyond his personal merits, in which the expres- 
sions of their lordships’ favour and approbation were 
conveyed to him .that day; and for which he had to 
tender his most sincere and grateful thanks. The .suc- 
cesses which had attended his humble hut zealous 
efforts in the service of his country, he had principally 
to attribute to the ample support which he had received 
from his prince, his government, and his country; and 
also to .the zealous co-operation and assistance which 
he had received from his gallant and meritorious com- 
panions in arms, and the valour and exertions of that 
army which he had the honour to command. The sup- 
port which be had thus received, encouraged and ex- 
cited him, and gave rise to that conduct, on which, by 
the favour of Parliament, its utianimous approbation 
and applause had been' pronounced. For tlioae lio- 
nqurs, and to that of tbe other bouse of Parliament, ho 
felt most gratefully indebted. These, together with the 
very kind and flattering manner in which the noble 
lord was pleased to express himself, he' repeated, were 
sufficient to overwhelm one who fdit unconscious of 
deserving such a degree of panegyric and eulogium. 
He could assure their lordships, he had endeavoured to 
serve his country and prince to the best of his power and 
ability; and that he would always endeavour so fo do, 
whenever occasion might require it, in the best manner 
in which his limited capacity would allow him. 

On the 1st of July, his grace received the thanks of 
the House of Commons for his great and eminent ser- 
vices. Soon after five o’clock on that day, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose, and said, “Mr. Speaker — The resolution 
to which this House unanimously agreed' yesterday 
evening having been communicated to the Duke of 
, s"""' T have now to inform you that his grace is 

shall "> ■ ove, that the Duke 
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of Wellington lie non' cnlletl in.” This motion linving 
been unnniinoucly adopted, the noble dnkc was con- 
ducted to (he bar by the Bcrjcnnt at arm*!, (he whole 
House rising upon his entrance within the bar: and the 
speaker having informed him that there was a chair in 
which he might repose himself, the duke sal down co- 
vered for .some lime, the serjeant standing on his right 
hand with the mace grounded; and the House rosumoil 
their .seals. His grace then rose, and, taking off his hat, 
spoke to the following cfiect; — 

“ I\Ir. vSpe.aker — 1 was anxious to he permitted to nl- 
telid litis House, in order to return my tlianks in person 
for the honour liiey iiavo done me, in deputing a com- 
jniltcc of members of (his House to congratulate me on 
iny return to this country; and this, after the House had 
animated my exertions by their n|)plaiisc upon every 
occasion which appeared to merit their approbation, 
and after lliey had filled up the measure of their favours 
by conferring upon me, at the recommendation of the 
Prince Regent, the noblest gift that any subject had | 
ever received. 

“I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me | 
to take this njtjutrlumTy of expressing my admimtion of| 
the great efibrl.s made by this House and the country, 
at a moment of unexampled pressure and difficulty, in 
order to .support the great scale of operation by which 
(he contest was brought to so fortunate a termination. 

“By the wise policy of parliament,' the government 
wore enabled to give the necessary support to the opc- 
.rations which were carried on under my direction; and 
I was encouraged by the confidence reposed in me by 
bis majesty’s ministers and by the commander-in-chief, 
by the gracious favour of bis Boyal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and by the reliance which I liad on the support 
of my gallant friends, the general officers of the army', 
and on the bravery of the officers and troops, to carry 
on the operations in such amanner'as to acquire for me 
those marks of the approbatioji of this House, for which 
I have now the hono,ur to make my humble acknowledg- 
ments. 

“Sir, it is' impossible for me ^to express the gratitude 
which I feel; I can only assure the House, that I shall 
always be ready to. serve his majesty, in any capacity 
in which my services can be. deemed useful,. with (he 
same zeal for my country which has already ac.quired 
for me the approbation of this House.” 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker, who during the foregoing 
speech sat covered, stood up, uncovered, and spoke to 
his grace as follows: — 

“ My Lord — Since last I had the honour of address- 
you from this place, a series pf, eventful years has 
elapsed ; but none without some mark and note of your 
risihg glory. 


“ The military triumphs which your valour has achiev- 
ed, upon the hanks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the 
Ebro and the Garonne, have called forth the spontane- 
ous sliouts of admiring nations. Those triumphs it is 
needless, on (his day, to recount. Their names have 
been written by your conquering sword in the annals of 
Europe, and wc shall hand them down with exultation. 
to our children’s children. 

“It is not, however, the grandeur of military success 
whicli has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded 
our applause: it h.ns been that generous and lofty spirit 
which inspired yonr troops with unbounded confidence, 
and taught them to know that the day of battle was al- 
w.ays a day of victor^'; that nmral courage and enduring 
fortitude, which, in perilous times, when gloom and 
doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless un- 
shaken; nnd that ascendancy of character, which, unit- 
ing the energies of jealous and rival n.itions, enabled 
you to wield at will the fates nnd fortunes of mighty 
empires. 

“ For the repented thanks nnd grants bestowed upon 
yon by this House, in gratitude for your many and emi- 
nent services, yon have thought fit this day to .offer us 
your acknowledgment.s. But this nation well knoffs 
that it is still largely your debtor: it owes to you the 
proud .satisfaction, (hat, amidst the constellation of great 
I nnd illustrious warriors who have recently visited our 
country, we cmdd present to them a leader of our own, 
to whom all, by common acclamation, conceded the 
pre-eminence. And when (he will of Heaven, and the 
common destinies of our nature, shall have swept away 
the present generation, yon will have left your great 
name and example as an imperishable monument, ex- 
citing others to like deeds of glory, and serving at once 
to adorn, defend, and perpetuate, the existence of this' 
country amongst the niling nations of (he earth.” 

Ilis grace tlien withdrew, making his obeisances in 
like manner as upon entering the House, and the whole 
House rising again whilst his grace was re-conducted by 
the serjeant from his chair to the door of the House.- 
On the 9th of July, a magnificent banquet was given 
by the Corporation of London, in compliment to the 
Duke of Wellington. Prior to the dinner, at about five 
o’clock, his grace was presented with the freedom of the 
City in a gold box, and with a splendid sword, pursuant 
to the following resolutions: , 

“ That the thanks of this court he given to Lieutenant- 
general Lord Viscount Wellington, for the consummate 
ability, fortitude, and perseverance, displayed by him in 
the command of the allied British and Portug uese forces, . 
by which the kingdom of Portugal has been success- . 
fully defended, and the most signal and important ser- 
vices rendered to his king and country. — ^Resolved, 
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It tbe freedom of this city, >vith a sword of the vdue 
two Imndred guineas, be presented to Lord Vis- 
,nt Wellington, in testimony of the high sense which 
5 court entertains of his great public services. 

“teoWed on»niraourfy. That the thanks of this 
art be given to the Most Noble the Marquis of Wei- 
In, leneral and oommander-in-chief of his ma- 
M’. toes in Spain and Portugal, for bis m.gnani- 

conduct so eminently displayed ,u ";«• 

• 1 A • ;i w flip allied army over the French 

rnTTed" orby the most able and distinguished mar- 

Sand commanders in tbe Fr,oncb service,. and par- 

1 • fttP hrilliant and decisive victory near 

:Sc:!o"d"dayofduly.last..._S..,..3, 


o Resolved, That 'the freedom of ibis city, voted by 
e court on the 9tb day of May, 1811 , to be presen ed 
Lord Viscount Wellington, in testimony of tbe high 
tn^e’they entertained of his great 
cesented to the Most Noble the Marquis of Wellington, 

„ his return- to this country, in a gold box ot tbe 
of IVO hundred guineas, (together rvtth the aivord 

:U 0,1 'the said 9th day of 

^«Swed^"unanhn3 That the thanks of^his 

Se”»Um nnd ene^ :;;•V^;ls^rs;:n I’ - 

He late operations «f^id 

particular y P Vittoria, 

X rerpTeth army « completely defeated, with 

tlip loss of all its artillery, stores, and bagga^ 
court feelino- its inability to bestow any additional tes- 
court, feebn^ adequate to the exalted sense it enter- 

of Im meri s e? the Marquis of Wellington, do 

view the bust of the imiportal Nelson, Jif/i/ 12, 181^3. 

Afrnr administering tbe, oath, of a freeman, to b. 
<rrace and stating- the substance of .the .foregoing reso- 
lutions -df the court for presenting the freedom of , the 
city in 'a <Told box, with a sword, and placing a bus o 
hi? grace in .the Common Council Room of this city, 

tbe Chamberlain said— ' . „„ 

» Although the subjects of these resolutions are con- 
fined m tbf events which have recently taken place in 
Europe, the citizens, of London can never, forget the 


many signal victories obtained by your grace, in those 
“gilns which have been dignified by the triumphs of 
an Alexander, an Aurengzebe, and a Clive. By the 
exertions of your grace, the British empire in India 
has been nlaced in a state of security which promises 
felicity to millions in that country, and an extension of 
commerce to Groat Britain. To enumerate the bnlhant 
actions of your grace in Europe, would require more 
time than tile present occasion will permit, and would 
trespass too much upon your grace’s delicacy; 
a truth, which, I cannot refrain Trom declaring, that, 
durino- the war in Spain and Portugal, which termi- 
natedln the complete emancipation of those kingdoms, 
a more illustrious instance is not recorded in history, of 
the caution of Fabvis, most happily combined with the 

celerity of Ccesar. ’ 

“I am conscious, my lord, how .inadequately I ex- 
press the sense of my fellow-citizens of your grace’s 
Writs; .but they, will .recollect, that, where 1 have 
failed, no one has succeeded : the most eloquent of the 
British senale, and the first authorities in the two 
houses of Parliament, have confessed themselves un- 
equal to the task. But ample justice .will be done to 
your grace by the world at large, who, will' frequently 
and attentively peruse with admiration i and .delight 
those inimitable despatches, which, like the Commen- 
taries of Cmsar, will hand down with honour, the name 
of their illustrious author to the latest posterity. 

“Your grace has been a chosen instrument in the 
hands of Providence during war. May you long enjoy 
in peace the love of your country and the admiration of 
mankind; and,,fn the discharge of that, honorable 
office to which his Royal Highness the Prince.Regent 
has recently appointed you, may you cement and per- 
petuate union and good-w,ill between GreatBrilain and 
France) so essential to the.peaceiand happiness of Eu- 
rope.” . ' ' . . r i- r. 

The noble duke expressed his high sense ofilhe ho- 
nour conferred upon him by th6 city; and attributed 
the success of all his enterprises to the ability, rnth 

which he was supported .by his brother-officers, and to 

the valour and discipline pf his majesty’s forces, and 
those of tbe allies. lOn receiving the sword, he, with 
particular energy, .declared his readiness to employ it 
in the service, of his sovereign and his country, should 
it unfortunately, happen that the general wish of the 
nations of Europe, for a permanent peace, should be 
disappointed, and that he should be again called upon 

to assist jn the public cause. " ’ '' 

The preceding ceremony was performed m the coun- 
cil-chamber; at the further' extremity of- which nas 
raised .on a pedestal the bust of bis grace m whito 
marble. i ' 
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The Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, Gloucester^ Nor- evening;, the Duke of Wellington proposed the health 
folk, Beaufort, and the cabinet ministers,, being assem- of the Ladies. 

■ bled, they next proceeded to the great hall in due order ; T|ie Lord Mayor prefaced the toast of Field Marshal 
and, before going to the hustings, where the chief tables the- Duke of Wellington with the following ohser- 
, were placed, went entirely round the hall; by which vations: — “Th'e highly gratifying visit of his Royal 
means the ladies who were assembled in the galleries Highness the Prince Tlegent to this festive hall, accom- 
were gratified with a sight of those heroes who have so panied by mighty sovereigns and renowned warriors of 
nobly supported the glory of their country. ‘ foreign nations, is still fresh in our recollection. Many, 

The dinner was served up in the first style; and con- perhaps all of us, regretted the British hero was not - 
sisted of turtle, venison, and every other delicacy. seen amidst the laurelled conquerors upon that memo- 

After dinner, N^on Nobis was sung; and the following rable occasion. The regret was natural, but, perhaps, 
toasts were given, by sound of trumpet, with an appro- unseasonable; for who can doubt but the invincible 
priate glee or song between each. commander of our own brave armies deserved a civic 

The King. — The Prince Regent. — ^The Queen and triumph to himself? It would be ingratitude not to ce- 
royal family. — ^The Duke of Wellington, “ our immortal lebrate distinctly the splendid victories .achieved by our 
hero, the pride and glory of Britain.” — ^The Duke of own illustrious general, which accelerated (he resto- 
York, and the royal dukes present. — The Emperor of ration of peace; victories not bestowed by the capricious ^ 
all the Russias, the Emperor of Austria, and King of favour of fortune, but won by a noble perseverance, 
Prussia. — ^Tbe King of Spain, the Prince Regent of through adverse circumstances, and by hard-contested 
Portugal, the King of Sicily, and the King of Sardinia, struggles with rival generals of consummate skill, and 
'“who have remained firm in their alliance with this veteran troops of acknowledged valour. And though 
country.” — Our brave and illustrious heroes by sea and every tribute of praise is due to the native bravery of 
land. — His majesty’s ministers, “ the pacificators of Eu- our own soldiers, of what avail would it have proved, if 
rope.” — The revered memory of the late Lord Nelson, it had not been directed, and raised even to enthusiasm, 
our great and immortal naval champion. — Louis the by the military genius, the personal valour, and the in- 
XVIIIth. — ^The ambassadors of the King of Spain and defatigable vigilance of their great commander? His 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, and the foieign mini- grace 'will allow me, in the name of my fellow-citizens, 
sters present. — Admirals Lord Radstock, Sir George to assure him, it is not in his presence that they praise 
Berkeley, Sir J.'B. Warren, Sir Sidney Smith, Sir Jos. him most, and that, in the entertainment given to him 
Yorke, and Sir Harry Neale, and the rest of our, naval this day, they do not pretend to do more than testify 
heroes, whose brave exertions have tended to raise the (heir gratitude for services rendered to his country, 
glory of their country. — Lords Beresford and. Hill, Sir which, in their estimation, not any honour from the 
Thomas Picton, Sir Henry Clinton, and the officers and crown, nor any applause from the people, can more 
privates of the victorious army of the Peninsula, whose than adequately reward.” 

gallant exploits, after freeing the kingdoms of Portugal His grace, in reply, totally disclaimed any peculiar 
and Spain, planted in France the standard of Britain, merit attaching to himself; but attributed it, under di- 
and led to the repose of the world. — ^The memory of vine Providence, to the perseverance of the nation, the 
the man whose virtues and energies saved England, wisdom of his majesty’s councils, the care and attention 
and whose example has produced, under Providence, of his royal highness the commander-in-chief, and the , 
the deliverance of Europe. — Our senators in parliament; brave co-operating exertions of his comrades in arms, 
and may their exertions ever be directed to the honour so many of whom he felt highly g;ratlfied in seeing sur- 
of the king and the welfare of the people! rounding him upon this occasion; and above all, he 

The Duke of Wellington, after the toast to the King said, he had the honour of commanding an army of 
of Spain, &c. proposed— -The Right Honourable the Englishmen, who lost not an atom of the spirit of (heir 
Lord Mayor, and prosperity to the City of London, country, but behaved as Englishmen should do. 

After the toast to Lords Beresford and Hill, &c. the The Lord Mayor, in proposing the toast of his ma- 
commander-in-chief gave — The volunteers of the united jesty’s ministers, said, " On this occasion, it will be al- 
empire, particularly those of the City of London. — To most superfluous to compliment them in words: the 
which his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, as com- presence of the Duke of Wellington is itself a panegyric 
mandant of the corps of Loyal North Britons, made a on their conduct: they wisely appreciated his character, 
most excellent reply, and proposed — “ The respecta- and boldly trusted the best military energies of the nu- 
bility of the crown, the durability of the constitution, tion to his uncontrolled direction. By this, and similar 
and the prosperity of the people.” In the course of the measures, they have steadily assisted the great common 
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cause; m\il, amidst tlio unexampled success which has 
attended their mim’str}', they have the candour to dis- 
claim as presumptuous the attributing to any man, or 
set of men, the auspicious temtinalion of the late ardu- 
ous contest. Such liberality of sentiment and conduct 
at once ad\-ances their own merits, and benefits their 
country, by promoting a spirit of conciliation through 
all ranks and parties in the state.' And I must request 
his majesty’s .ministers to accept our grateful thanks, 
for the glorious, and, we trust, permanent peace, which 
this country has lately obtained, and which we nlfributc 
in an eminent degree to their ability in negotiation, as 
well as to their energy in conducting the war.” 

The Earl of Liverpool, in the name of his majesty’s 
ministers, made a most eloquent reply, in which he paid 
the highest compliments to the Duke of Wellington, 
whose successes had far out-stripped all human expec- 
tation. Ilis lordship said, his majesty’s ministers had to 
he grateful for the confidence which had been placed in 
them; and nllribiuod the glorious results of the late ar- 
duous contest to the steady perseverance of the nation, 
amongst whom none stood more conspicuous than the 
citizens of London. ! 

Towards the close of the evening, a temporary stair- | 
ease was opened from the galleries into the body of the ! 
hall, by which the ladies descended, and passed round 
the whole of the tables on tho hustings; and every one 1 
had tho honour of shaking hands with tho immortal 
hero and the royal dukes, and some of the younger ones 
■were saluted by his grace. Near seven hundred ladies 
•were in the galleries, most superbly dressed. The do-’' 
corations in the hall were nearly similar to those at the 
late entertainment. There was not so great a display i 
-of plate, the city plate from the Mansion-House being, 
the only plate used, which aflbrded sufficient for the 
upper tables, and the remainder were served with most 
elegant British china. No person sat under the canopy 
-of the throne; and the three cliairs on winch the Prince 
-Eegent, the Emperor, and the King sat, were raised on 
a platform, and remained empty the whole evening. At 
•the bacE of the throne was placed one glass, containing 
-nearly sixty square feet, of British manufacture, which 
had a most beautiful efiect. 

The corporation of London, upon this occasion, in- 
vited every person to the entertainment .who had been 
in any way noticed in the votes of parliament for their 
services, either by sea or land ; as well as those they 
had themselves noticed in votes of thanks, and given 
the freedom and swords, boxes, or other rewards; in 
addition to which, were the relations and those that 
were connected with the Duke of Wellington, his staff, 
and many others, both naval and military, who, al- 
though they had not been noticed by name, had de- 
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served well of tlicir country for tile services they had 
performed. 

In the London Gazette of July 5th, 1814, tho Duke 
of Wellington’s ap^iointnlent of ambassador to France, 
appeared; and, in the beginning of August, his grace 
set out on his embassy'. He arrived at Dover on Mon- 
day, the 6th of August, under a salute from the batte- 
ries; hut, the weather being too rough to embark there, 
he proceeded to Deal, where the Griffin sloop of war 
w.as ordered to meet him. In the evening, his grace 
embarked for Oslcnd, and soon after commenced his 
inspection of the fortrc.sscs in tho Netherlands. ' After 
reviewing the British troops in that country, and giving 
instructions for the strengthening of the fortified places, 
he proceeded td Paris, where he made his public entry 
on the 23d, nnd was presented to Louis XVIIT. on (he 
25th of August. Tlic latter ceremony displayed all tho 
pomp of which it was capable; the French monarch dis- 
playing an evident anxiety to pay his excellency and 
the British nation all due honours." 
j On his introduction to Monsieur, the latter addressed 
him in these words : — \ 

; “ The king nnd nil the royal family of Franco receive 

the highest pleasure from the choice the Prince Regent 
has made of n hero worthy to be his representative. It 
is our desire and liope to see a durable pence established 
between two nations made rather to esteem than to 
wage war with one another.” 

The subsequent events wliich re-kindled the torch of 
war on tho continent, nnd led to that memorable victory 
which transcended all our hero’s ' previous splendid 
achievements, have been already minutely detailed. It 
only remains, therefore, to select a few traits of his pri- 
vate character from the remarks of contempoiury his- 
torians. 

** Perhaps no man, in any station of life, was ever 
■more generally .beloved,” says a respectable writer, 
“than the Duke of Wellington; to which his extreme 
suavity of manners has materially contributed. The 
affability of his deportment at his table, during liis 
campaigns, is well’ known to the officers of his army, 
'and tended to endear him to all who had the happiness 
to approach his person,' and receive the honour of his 
notice. In the midst of those cares which were insepa- 
rable from his high command, he always found leisure 
to attend to the.minutice of his arrangements; and no 
instance could be found where his regulations for the 
conduct of his army were inefficient. The secrecy 
which he observed on all occasions, and bis j-ftpidity 
of conception, gave him incalculable advantages. No 
preparation was ever necessary for the establishment 
of head-quarters previous to a inarch, their removal al- 
ways keeping pace with the army. 
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ttvn tlTii'siisirfiinfe ; he nlon)" jitif, thpifi in nidlinn ni 
nn t.irly hmif. m t-rihr Jhtit ihry iiii;:hl .irritc nt their 
xrotim! in unotf tint''; nnd h'' n* *• cr hiU' d tin tn oiihont 
tnkin"- ere tint i r. ry cofiifori mnl r.irihty yx-'iidi 
tnixlil Ix’ nfT'irdnl t" tin Irinijo. for tito jiti jurotion of 
till ir rrp’iit. Ih* win. <f{iin!!y iitlfuti'c to t!t»ir com- 
fort in rnilontncnt*., mid nho to ih>- ho-joti!*:. In the 
ffirlv |nrt i,f tht* wnr in Sjnin, hi*' fprnri '>* roirnlntiiin'" 
Mcro d( f iiti’d *•(> opprissttc hy the imdicnl per*on'» 
then ntt.'u'lipd fo the finny, tint, in n hody, they sent 
in their n siomlions, 7u ihi‘> he is smd merely fo liave 
replied, “ Gedtlcnien, 1 accept your rt*si!r,iations, nnil 


clti chrd, nnd tliini p-roritiK tlmt he would inH lo'-e him- 
S'-lf escn in drfr.'if. 

To him, r**- nn instrument in the lintnl of Diiinc Pro- 
vidence, iiisv* Unkland nnd the world e.'ciihc the glo- 
rieiis frrtniintimi of ft nnr which eretned to defj* nil 
limit'! to its thirniiori. And to the Miccess with which 
hts linns Tvt re rrovinti!, i*' fo he attrihuted flic downfall 
•■>r fhe ivr.vnt, who tlin atoned, .n second time, fo im- 
pii.e on rr.iiire nod Ihirojn his Intrful chains', J| is 
ple.'isinp: fo rt fleet, that his services have not oone un- 
rewnrded; and llint his country, in csfiniatinir them, 
has jpiveii a nohle proof of its mmnTiccnce, in the ho~ 
iioitrs mid rewards which it 1ms hestowed upon him 
mid his brave companions in amis. 
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FIELB - MARSHAL VON BLUCHER, 

PRINCE DE WAGSTAJDP 


Albert Leopold von BLUcriER, com- 

inandcr-in-chief of the late Silesian army, was born at 
bis father’s country-seat, in l^omcrania, A.D. 1743, 
and commenced his militarj’ career in the seven years’ 
war, under the command of the celebrated Zicten, tbc 
faronrilc of Frederick the Great. When only fifteen 
years of nn;c, he entered into the TOgimcnl of Red Hus- 
sars, which had acquired great celebrity by its bravery 
on dilferent occasions, and particularly in defeating tbc 
French in the memorable battle of Rosbach. In this 
regiment he remained twenty years, when lie demand- 
ed and obtained liis discharge, in consequence of the. 
promotion of a junior officer to his prejudice. 

He now occupied himself in the cultivation of his 
paternal estates ; and his leisure hours were probably 
employed in literary pursuits, os several of his procla- 
mations bear evident marks of a cultivated understand- 
ing. His intercourse with tbc groat nas still kept up, 
and he was well known to the dilferent administrations 
of the Prussian government. He regularly attended, 
as a spectator, at the grand annual reviews; and at one 
of these, after the demise of Frederick II., he was no- 
ticed by Frederick William II., who gave him a squa- 
dron in his old regiment of hussars; and, soon after, 
made him a colonel. He now came into jierpetiial ser- 
vice, his regiment being under the orders of the Duke 
of Brunswick ; and his name acquired great reputation 
on the banks of the Rhine, during the revolutionary 
' campaigns. The characteristic plan of his attacks u-as 
to rush upon the enemy with irresistible impetuosity ; 
to retire, upon meeting with serious resistance ; to 
place himself at a distance, and, vigilantly observing 
the enemy’s movements, to take advantage of every in'- 
dication of weakness and disorder by a fresh attack, 
and then to dart upon his opponents with the rapidity 
of lightning, cut his way into their ranks, carry oil' 
some hundreds of prisoners, and retire again'. Such 
was his usual manoeuvre, and its success obtained for 
him considerable military reputation. 

After the. unfortunate battle of. Jena, Blucher, who 
had now attained the rank of general, conducted the 


retreat of his division with remarkable ability in tlie 
face of the victorious enemy. It was his intention to 
cflcct a junction with the army of Prince Hohenloo, 
and to gain the Oder; and, by giving full employment 
to several divisions of the French troops, to allow time 
for the .supply of some important fortresses, and for 
the junction of the Russian and Prussian troops. The 
reserve of (he army, consisting of ton thousand five 
humlrcd men, which had suflered very materially 
under the Prince of Wurtemberg, at Halle, and had 
lost great part of their artillery, and been exhausted by 
forced marches, was entrusted to him on the 24th of 
October, and afterwards met with the corps under the 
Duke of Weimar and the hereditary Duke of Bruns- 
wick. After several attempts to join Prince Ilolienloe, 
(in which Blucher’s little army had been repeatedly ob- 
liged to separate, although they rejoined after many 
difliculties, and to fight against very superior numbers, 
but often inflicting in these contests more injury than 
tlicy experienced,) our hero received the mortifying 
intelligence, that the prince had been obliged to capi- 
tulate at Prcntzlow. After a series of harassing at- 
tacks and rapid marches, and several invitations to ca- 
pitulate, he found himself compelled eitlier to retire to 
Hamburgh or Luheck, or to fight the next day; as the 
Duke of Berg (Murat) was on his left flank, Marshal 
Sonlt on his right, and Bernadotte on his front, each 
of wliose division was more than double tbe number of 
bis own. He therefore resolved to retire to Luheck, 
and this lie accomplished ; but here, to his unspeakable 
regret and indignation, treachery combined against 
him, with the troops of tbe French, who soon filled the 
town. A contest now took place, which, in fierceness 
and horror, has seldom been exceeded. The squares, 
the streets, and even the churches, were scenes. of the 
most awful conflict and carnage; and the Prussian 
troops were ultimately obliged to yield to the over- 
whelming forces of the enemy, and withdraw from the 
town. In the extreme want of ammunition, with ex- 
hausted strength and reduced number.s, eft’ectual resist- 
ance seemed ahso’ utely impossible. After three weeks’ 
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con*;tnnt retreat, in wliieli, from tlio ince>.>«iUit fatigue 
of iiiiircliitig five or ‘.ix (^enmin miles a-dny, nitli only 
tlic most scanty means offiubsistener, fifty m sixty men 
were often obliged to he left heiiind, — hut in wliieli tlie 
whole corps had displajed the mo-t heroic fidelity and 
courage, — ho felt it his duty to capitulate at the momoiit 
the French were about to attack him. 

General lllncher was shortly after exchanged for 
Victor, Duke of Kngusa; and, returning to Konings- 
berg, wwRsent by sen, at the head of a division, to Swe- 
dish Pomerania, in order to assist in the defence of 
Slraslund, and, gencmlly, to support the gallant efforts 
of the heroic Gustavus. 

It is not compatible w ilh the plan of this biographical 
sketch to detail the subsequent operations of the French, 
which nearly destroyed the Prussian mount cljy. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the Cvwsjcan usurjter arrived at Pots- 
dam on tlio 21th of Oclohtr, am! \isitcd the jialnce and 
tomb of Frederick tlic Great. The sword of that cilc- 
brated w arrior, the riitnnd of the order of the Black Eagle, 
the colours taken hy him iu the seven years’ war, and 
the scarf which he used duritig that momorahlc period 
of his vicissitude and glory, were sent to the Hotel of 
invalids at Paris. Those trophies the gallant Bluchcr 
solemnly pledged himself to use every cfl'ort to redeem, 
and he has lived to restore thcni-tohts cotintry. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Tdsit, Prussia 
was treated ns n conquered country, nnd oppressed by 
a yoke of iron. The French nnnics remained in it, con- 
trary to the terms of the treaty, and lived at iliscrction 
during eighteen months. French g.arrisons were sta- 
tioned in the three forlrcvses of the Odor; and the 
country was obliged to defray the expense of their ap- 
pointments. By extraordinary and unparalleled ef- 
forts, Prussia succeeded iu paying two-thirds of the 
contribution ; and was preparing to pay the remainder, 
when the immense preparations of Kussia announced 
tlint war w as about to be kindled in the north. The 
king, anxious to preserve, at any price, the national ex- 
istence, and fearing every thing from the colossal power 
of Buonaparte, concluded with him a treaty of alliance; 
but, before the news of tbo conclusion of it could Lave 
reached Berlin, French troops entered Poinerania and 
the Marche Electorate, to obtain, by force, what it 
seemed impossible to obtain by negotiation. Prussia 
was compelled to |rrovision and supply the wants of the 
grand army; but, whilst she exhausted all her means 
to pour into the magazines the stipulated products, the 
French armies lived at the expense of individuals. The 
property of the inhabitants was forcibly taken away 
without any account being rendered of it; and the, 
country lost, by these acts of violence, about seventy 
'thousand horses and twenty thousand carriages. At 


the end of the year 1812, the advances hy Pntssia 
amounted to ninety-four millions of franks. It was now 
represeiiled to the Corsirnn, that the exhausted state of 
Prussia could no longer suflier to sii[>port the French 
nnnirs. TJiese reprcscnlntions remained unnoticed, or 
produced oidy vague assurances and distant promises. 
At length, the king, seeing one part of his provinces in- 
vnded, nnd the other menaced, without being able to 
rely upon the French armies for assistance, w.xs obliged 
to reinforce his own; nnd the ordinary way being te- 
dious and insufficient, an appeal was made to the loy- 
.nlty of the young Prussians who wished to arrange 
themselves under the colours of their sovereign. Tliis 
awakened, in every heart, the desire of serving the 
country. A great nnmhcr of volunteers w ere preparing 
to leave Berlin for Breslau, when Bcauharnois-, the com- 
mander of (he French armies, (w ho, in his flight from 
(lie Biissians, liad taken refuge at Berlin,) forbad the 
recruiting enjoined by the royal Prussian decree, and 
ibe depariure of the volunteers in the provinces occu- 
pied hy the French troops. This attempt, bo directly 
aimed at the rights of sovereignty, excited the most 
lively indignation. At the same time, the French go- 
vcrtiors of the fortresses on the Oder received orders to 
take, by main force, for a circle of two leagues, every 
' thing that was necessary for their defence nnd pro- 
visioning. 

The rapid approach of the victorious armies of Alex- 
ander, (he convention of General D'York to remain 
neutral w ith the troops under his command, dnd the 
general feeling of the people, determined the. king 
w hat ntcasurcs to adopt. On the 15th of February, 
1813, be proposed a truce, on condition tliat the Rus- 
sian troops slioidd retiie behind the Vistula, and the 
Frcnclr troops behind (he Elbe, leaving Prussia and all 
its fortresses free from foreign occupation. This pro- 
posal, however, was sullenly rejected by Buonhparte ; 
and accordingly, on the 22d of February, a mutual 
treaty of peace and alliance, oflensive and defensive, 
was agreed upon by the Emperor of Russia and die 
Ivrtig of Prussia, and arrangements were immediately 
made for an active combined system of military ope- 
rations. 

Our hero was now appointed to the chief command 
of the Silesian army, and, on entering the Saxon ter- 
ritory, he addressed the following proclamation to the 
inhabitants : 

“ Saxons! — We Prussians enter your territory to ofl'er 
you our fraternal hand. In the north of Europe, the 
Lord of Hosts has held n dreadful court of justice ; 
and the angel of death has cut off three hundred thou- 
sand of the strangers, by die sword, famine, and cold, 
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-from tlial cartli, v\liich tliey, in the insolenco of their 
prosperity, ^vou^d have brought under their yoke. "Wo 
march wherever the finger of'God directs. us, to fight 
for the' security of the ancient thrones, and our na- 
tional independence. With us come a valiant people, 
who have boldly driven back foreign oppression, and, 
in the high feeling of its victors, have promised liberty 
to the subjugated nations. 

“ We bring to you tlie rising morning of a new day. 
The- time for shaking off a detestable yoke, which, 
ouring the hast six years dreadfully crushed us down, 
has at length arrived. A new war, unfortunately com- 
menced, and still mote unhappily concluded, forced 
.upon us the peace of Tilsit; but even of the severest 
articles of that treaty, not one has been kept with us. 
Every following treaty increased the bard conditions of 
.be preceding one. For (bis reason, we have thrown off 
the shameful yoke, and advance to the heart-cheering 
combat {br our liberty. 

' “Saxons! — are a noble enlightened people! You 
know that, whbout independence, all the good things 
of this life are, to noble minds, of little value ; that sub- 
jection is the greatest disgrace. You neither can nor 
will bear slavery any longer. 'You will no longer per- 
mit a cunning and dcceitfuKsystcm of policy to carry 
its ambitious and depraved views into cfiect, to demand 
the blood of your sons, dry up llio springs of your com- 
merce, depress your industry, destroy the liberty of 
your press, and turn your once-bappy country into (he 
•theatre of war. Already has the vandalism of your op- 
pressive foreigners wantonly and unmercifully de- 
stroyed your most beautiful monument of architecture, 
the bridge of Dresden. Rise! join us; raise the stan- 
dard of insurrection against foreign oppressors, and be 
free. 

“ Your sovereign is in the power of foreigners, de- 
prived of the freedom of determination, deploring the 
steps a treacherous policy forced Iiitn to take; we will 
no more attribute them to him, than cause you to suffer 
for them. We only take the provinces of your country 
under our care for your lord, which furtune, the superi- 
ority- of our arms, and the valour of our troops, may 
place in our power. Supply the reasonable wants of 
our warriors, and, in return, expectfrom us the strictest 
discipline. Every application to me,- the Prussian ge- 
neral, shall be open to all oppressed persons. I will 
hear complaints, examine every charge, and severely 
punish every violation of discipline. Every one, even 
the meanest, may approach me with confidence, and 
shall be received with kindness. 

- The friend of German independence will, by us, 
■be considered as our brother ; the weak-minded wan- 
derer -we will lead with tenderness into the right road : 
33.’ 


but the dishonourable despicnhlc tool of foreign tj- 
ranny wc will pursue, with the utmost rigour, .os on 
enemy to our common country. 

“23d Jlffirc/i, 1813, (Signed) “ Bi-ociimi.’’ 

A contemporary writer has justly observed, tliaf 
“Prussia now became one great camp. The* whole 
country between the Elbe and 4lic Oder was divided 
into four military districts, under the command of 
L’Esiocq, Tauonxein, Mogxcnbacli, and Golz'cn. The 
militia was called out; the Icvy-cu-masso was preparing; 
volunteers enrolled themselves on nil sides; not less 
than twenty thousand of the militia were collected .at 
Koningsberg, besides a reserve of ten tliousand men.’ 

On the 2d of May, the battle of Lutzen was com- 
menced by Generals Bluchcr and D’York, who entered 
into it with an ardour and energy which was partici- 
pated by the wliole of the troops under their command. 

I'lie hostile armies met between Pegau and Lutzen ; 
that of the French being under the command of Buo- 
naparte in person. The most dreadful cannonade took 
place, and continued from eleven o’clock until ten 
o’clock in the evening, when night alone put an end 
to it. During this cannonade, the fire of musketry was 
nearly kept up almost without interruption ; and fre- 
quently the valour of the allied troops proved itself iit 
attacks with the bayonet. Seldom liad a battle been 
fought with such animosity, or such an effusion of 
blood. The French derived great advantag<vfrom their 
position on the heights near Lutzen, where they had 
thrown up strong emtrenebments, defended with a 
heavy fire of artillery. Such, however, was the valour 
of the allies,’ tliat tlie French were driven back from 
one position to another, with immense loss, and the - 
Russian and Prussian troops kept possession of tlie 
field of battle during the whole of the night. 

On the 26th' of May, a brilliant affair took place, 
between the c.avalry under the command of our hero, 
and a division of . the enemy under General Maison. 
The following is the Prussian account of this affair ; — 

“ The Prussian army, united with the corps of the' 
Russian general, Barclay dc Tolly, had their bivouac 
near Haynau, on the 25th of Mny. On the 26th, (hey 
marched in two columns towards Liegnitz. The first 
column was composed of the corps of Barclay de Tolly 
and D’York ; the second, of the corps of General Blu- 
chcr. Tlic rear-guard halted on the other side of 
Haynau, in order to oppose the enemy, who, usually 
pushed on from eleven o’clock in the morning till 
night. 

“As the enemy advanced, General Blucher oi'dered 
his column to retire through the plains of Haynau to 
Steudentz and Golsdorflj leaving twenty-one squadrons 
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of cavalry, witli Inenty-two pieces of flying artillery, 
under the command of General Von Ziethen, in the 
enemy’s rear. General Von Ziethen observed the 
strength of the enemy from the -windmill of Bandinas- 
dorf, which was ordered to be set on fire, as a signal 
for the Prussian cavalry to attack, and for the rear- 
guard to halt and oppose the enemy. 

“At eleven o’clock,- the enemy appeared from Hay- 
nan, and began a cannonade against the Prussian rear- 
guard nnder the command of Colonel Mulins, which 
took a position on the heights of Haynau. It was only 
a reconnoissance of Marshal Key. About five o’clock 
in the evening, the enemy defiled from Haynau, and 
attacked our rear-guard, which retired, accordina' to 
the preconcerted dispositions, 

“ General Von Ziethen, seeing a French division fol- 
lowing our rear-guard, resolved to strike a great blow; 
and, trusting to the gallantrj' of the troops, gave orders 
to suffer the enemy to pass on, and to attack him in 
rear : but our cavalry had already quitted their ambus- 
cade, and advanced against the right flank of the ene- 
my ; the windmill was set on fire ; and tlie whole of the 
rear-guard made front against the French, who formed 
themselves in square®. 

“ Dispositions had been made for the horse-artillery 
to throw the enemy into disorder, at which time the 
cavalry were to have attacked them; but the impatience 
of the latter allowed no time for the artillery to pro- 1 
duce the desired effect. Afier^ one discharge of can- 
non, the cavalry rushed in upon the enemy’s squares, 
which were successively destroyed. His firing ceased; 
and a battery of twelve guns, with thirteen hundred 
prisoners, fell into our hands. When the dust, which 
had concealed him, cleared away, we saw the remain- 
der of General Maison’s division retreating on Haynau. 
The battle lasted only half an hour, and not a single 
man of our infantry was engaged, it having marched 
towards Liegnitz. The brigade of General Von Zie- 
th6n alone remained on the heights behind Gols- 
dorff.” 

On the28th,-General Blucher’e corps d’arraee retired 
to Preschau, on the river Strfegau, while the main 
army took up its position near Schweidnitz. The armi- 
stice, which was now concluded, and subsequently pro- 
longed until the 10th of August, gave a short respite 
to military operations. , , 

The warlike preparations were not, however, im- 
peded by the armistice. The Russian army received 
large reinforcements ; and an army of reserve and ma- 
gazines were established on the western frontier of the 
cinpirte. The King of Prussia was indefatigable in 
raising troops, and organizing bis population. Troops, 
artillery, and stores, were sent from England to the 


Baltic; and the Crown Prince of Sweden stiained every 
nerve to augment the patriotic legions arranging them- 
selves under his standard. 

At length the termination of the armistice approach- 
ed, and, as there seemed to be no prospect of Buona- 
parte’s acceding to the required terms, on the 10th of 
August, it was declared to be at an end. 

The allies were now considerably strengthened by 
the accession of the Emperor of Austria, who became 
sensible of the only policy he could pursue with the 
greatest chance of success; and, convinced of the ho- 
nourable principle that actuated the conduct of the 
allies, declared war against Buonaparte, and entered 
into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with the Court of 
St. Petersburg!), which was concluded at Toplitz, on 
the 9fb of September, 1813. 

At the recommencement of hostilities,' the allied 
forces were thus disposed. Their grand army, consist- 
ing of the whole of the Austrian forces, and large 
Russian and Prussian detachments, had its position in 
Bohemia. This force, computed at two hundred thou- 
sand men, was -under Prince Schwartzenberg. Ano- 
ther of the allied corps, the army of Silesia, under 
Field-Marshal Blucher; consisting of one hundred thou- 
sand men, was in Silesia. This army was composed of 
the remains of the Russian and Prussian regulars, and 
of a considerable body of well-organized militia. To 
the army of Silesia, were attached the Prussian gene- 
ral D’York, and the Russian generals Sacben and Lan- 
geron. The array of the north of Germany, estimated 
at one hundred and twenty thousand men, and consist- 
ing of the whole Swedish army, large corps of Russian 
and Prussian regulars, the Brandenburg militia, and 
the troops levied from the Hanse towns and other dis- 
tricts that had risen againsfthe tyranny of Buonaparte, 
was under the command of the Crown^Prince of 
Sweden. 

Buonaparte fixed his principal 'attention on Marshal 
Blucber’s army, which occupied the centre position, 
conceiving that he should be able to crush him, and 
afterwards attack separately the armies of Prince 
Schwartzenberg ahd the Prince Royal of Sweden. * 

The plan of the allies was to debouch from Baliemia 
by the various passes intb Saxony, and to enter on im- 
mediate offensive operations in the flank and rear of 
the enemy, if he continued to maintain bis positions iu 
Lusatia, and continued on the right bank of the Elbe; 
and the army of Silesia was to move on Lusalin, and 
menace the enemy in front ; but a general action, espe- 
cially against superior numbers, was to be avoided. 

On the 20th of August, our hero marched his troops 
in three columns from Leignitz, Goldsberg, and Jauer, 
on Buntzlau and Loweaberg. General Sacben, com- 
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mainline one column, moved to the right on Buntzlau; 
General H’YorTc, with anoUicr column, moved on the 
centre ; and General Langeron, with the third column, 
on the loft. The enemy abandoned Buntzlan, destroyed 
their works, and blew up a magazine of powder there ; 
and General Blncbcr's force advanced to the Bober, 
where, on the, 21st, it was attacked by Buonaparte in 
person, who had moved a considerable force on Buntz- 
lau, Lowenberg, n\wl Lann. 

The allied troops, though opposed to numbers greatly 
superior to their own, contested the ground in the most 
gallant stylo; but, as General Blucher had received 
orders to avoid a general engagement, he withdrew in 
excellent order, and took up a position behind the 
Katzbatch. 

Buonaparte being obliged to return, on the 23d, to 
the Elbe, in order to defend Dresden, our hero rc-coni- 
nicnced his operations on the 26ih, by an attack on the 
corps of Macdonald, Ney, Lnuriston, and Sebastiani, at 
Jauer, and, notwithstanding their desperate opposition, 
obtained a complete victory; as appears from the fol- 
lowing letter of an officer in the Silesian army: — 

" Our victory has been far more complete than 1 
imagined when I addressed you last. The day after 
the engagcmciU, we found, in the steep and woody 
valleys of the Niesse and Katzbach, the guns and tum- 
brils of the enemy. 

“We have taken upwards of one liundrcd guns, and 
three hundred ammunition-waggons and field-forges: 
fifteen thousand prisoners are also brought in, and 
more arrive every hour. All the roads between the 
Katzbach and the Bober arc covered with dead bodies, 
overturned vehicles, or villages in ashes. Macdonald's 
army is almost disbanded; their retreat haring been 
cut off by tbe ovcrllow’ of ibc . rivers, the fugitives wan- 
der about in tbe woods and mountains, and commit 
various excesses for want of food. I have bad the 
alarm-bells rung, and sent out the peasants to kill them, 
or bring them in. 

“Yesterday, the division Paetboud was annibilatcd 
in this neighbourhood. It was , overtaken and forced 
info action, with its rear upon tbe Bober. After some 
cannonading, the attack with the bayonet commenced: 
one part was killed ; tbe other thrown into the river, or 
taken — generals, officers, eagles, &c. 

“ The weather is dreadful : it rains incessantly. 
During the battle, we liad a hurricane blowing in our 
faces. The men pass tbe nights in open fields, buried 
in mud, most of them without shoes: they pursue the 
-enemy through the inundated country, up to their hecks 
in water, without being able to obtain any nourishment, 
as tbe deserted villages yield none, arid carriages cannot 
bring it up.' • 


“ The greater part of the laildwehr (militia) have 
only linen pantaloons, and arc without cloaks; our army 
having been nngnicntcd from forty thousand to two 
liiindrcd and seventy (lionsand, and the resources of tbe 
country previously exhausted, there is neither material 
nor money to get clothing. The soldier htis not even 
liqnbr to revive him in these fatiguing marches, because 
it cannot be had in any quantity; and nevertheless he is 
content, patiently snflers every hardship and ])rivation, 
and attacks the enemy with firmness and vigour. Our 
new-levied infantry equals the old levies; the landwchr 
emulates the regulars. 

“ I have formed sixty-nine battalions and forty squa- 
drons in Silesia; of these, forty-six battalions and 
twenty-eight squadrons .are in the field; the rest in the 
fortresses. A battalion of the landwchr attacked the 
enemy formed in a square, and killed or dispersed them. 
Soon after, tbe same battalion was surrounded by the 
enemy’s cavalry, and called upon to surrender: tbe men 
attempted to fire; but, finding that their muskets would 
not go off on account of the rain, tliey took to' tbe ba- 
yonet, drove back the cavalry, and took two field- 
pieces. 

“No infantry in the world could perform more; tbe 
swollen rivers ffolaycd our pursuit, as ibo enemy had 
destroyed the bridges. Twenty thoifsand men of Mac- 
donald’s army, which consisted of eighty thousand, 
may, therefore, have escaped for the present; but even 
these will be annihilated, if tbe orders that have been 
given can hc^nfin execution. 

“ There is a spirited action fighting just now near 
Buntzlau : they arc contending for the possession of a 
bridge. The enemy lias set fire to the village of Til- 
lendorf; and the Russian general, Horn, lias given 
.orders to make no prisoners, but drive them into tbe 
flames. 

“ The division of Paetboud was annihilated, as I 
have staled ; and, at this moment, dead bodies ' are 
drawn out of tbe river: more than a thousand have 
been drowned. Near Goldsberg, another division of 
the enemy’s rear was overtaken, and immediately at- 
tacked: three battalions formed into a square; they 
were called upon to surrender, but resolving to defend 
themselves to tbe last, they were cut down almost to a 
man by tho cavalry. 

“ We have takeri more than eighteen thousand pri- 
soners already, besides one hundred and three field- 
pieces, two hundred and fifty ammuhilion-M’aggons, and 
a number of other carriages. The discomfiture of the • 
enemy has been decisive; we pursue’liim as fast as the 
state of tbe roads and the inundated country will per- 
mit. Within eight days, (from tbe lOlb to the 26lb of 
August,) our army fougbt eigbt severe actions, (exclu • 
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give ’of trifling ones,) in several of which we lost from 
four to five thousand killed and wounded ; and we have 
'fought One great buttle and three actions- since; The 
great merit of this army, and its exertion in the good 
cause, are undeniable. - ; • 

“We have now ascertained that^ on the 21st, near 
Lowenberg, we had Napoleon’s main force and himself 
against us. We manceuv'red against otie hundred and 
forty thousand men: we fought against him during the 
Vhole- day, keeping the greatest part of oiir troops out 
of action, and retreating slowly for about five miles, 
when we formed again and halted; but Buonaparte, 
finding that he could not induce us to engage in a dis- 
advantageous battle, returned, on the 23d, towards the 
Elbe'.”' . ■ • 

General Blucher now issued the following general 
■orders: — > 

“ September tl, 1613.. 

“Silesia is delivered from' the enemy. It is to your 

- valour, brave soldiers of the Russian and Prussian army 

tinder. my command, to your efforts and patience in 
bearing fatigues and privations, that I owe the good 
■fortune of having wrested a beautiful province from the 
hands of a rapacious enemy. ' 

■ “ In the battle of the Katzbach, the enemy advanced 
presumptuously upon you. Courageously, atid with 
the rapidity of lightning, you hurst from behind -your 
heights; you -disdained firing at them ; yoU advanced 

- against them with the bijyonet, and tbri^t them down 
the steep banks of the rapid Neisse and the Katzbach. 

“ Since that time, you have waded through rivers and' 
swollen torrents ; you have spent Whole nights in the 
mire; several of you Were even without provisions, as 
the badness of the road.s, and the want, of conveyance, 
prevented the supplies from coming up ; ypu had to 
struggle with cold, dampj privations of various .sorts, 
and even the want of clothes; yet you diligently pur- 
sued the beaten enemy. Thanks to you, for such praise- 
worthy conduct. He only is a true soldier, who unites 
^hese qualities in himself ; 

“You have in your hands one hundred and three 
pieces of cannon, two hundred and fifty tumbrils, the 
camp-hospitals, the' enemy’s forges, his flouriwaggons, 
one general of division, tw-o brigadier-generals, a great 
number of colonels, officers of the staff, and others, 
eighteen thousand prisoners, two eagles, and other tro- 
phies. 

“ The rest of those who were opposed to you in the 
battle of the Katzbach, were so completely panic-struck, 
■as to be unable to bear the sight of your bayotiets.- The 
plains between the Katzbacli and the Bober bear tesli- j 
raony to the terror and consternation.of your enemies. . 


: “Let' us !send lip our thanks to the Lord of Hosts, 
by whose ;aid you have defeated the enemy; and, assem- 
bled in diviile' service, . prostrate ourselves before him 
for the glorious victory he has granted us. , Let your 
devotions close with three cheers;.and then, once more, 
‘against the enem}'. • 

' • • . , . , . “ Blucher.” , 

On the 1st and 2d of September, the, advanced guard 
of the Siierian army passed the Queis and the .Neisse; 
and the army followed.' On the 3dj the enemy was on 
the stream of the Lobau ; and retreated, ;the next day, 
towards Bautzen. . Hochkirch was. already evacuated 
by him, when his columns halted, and attacked the ad- 
vanced guard. Troops were on their march, through 
Bautzen; and the prisoners asserted, that , Buonaparte 
was come up , with great reinforcements. . In fact, a 
large body of cavalry made their appearance; and, , in 
the afternoon of the. 4th, it was confirmed that the Cor- 
sican had arrived with his guards about noon. The 
general-in-chief withdrew the advanced guard, Under 
General WasilsikofT, hehmd the water of .Lobau ; and 
concentrated the army in a retrograde direction, in a 
mountain-ridge,, called the Landskron, waiting to.see 
whether the enemy would hold 'back,, or offer battle. 

. On the 5th, the enemy deployed a numerous body of 
forces in advance of Reichenbach, where they, com- 
menced a brisk attack bn a corps of the army. .As the 
general-in-chief did not think -proper to engage the 
enemy in this position, he withdrew the army over the 
Neisse and Queis, leaving a corps 6n the right hank of 
the Neisse to observe the enemy, should he be inclined 
to advance farther into Silesia. The French, however, 
were aware of their dangerous situation; and Buona- 
parte returned, on the 7th, to Dresden with his re- 
inforcements. - 

The Russian partisan Prince MadelofF, Colonels Ra- 
ebumoff and Figuer, and the Prussian Majors Flacken- 
bausen and -Boltenstern, operated in the rear of the 
eneiiiy, and did him' much injury. • On.the 2d of Sep- 
'tember, the former took, in 'Wurschen, a! French bat-' 
talion, consisting of one colonel, fiveicaptains, eighteen 
lieutenants, two' adjutants, and six hundred and sixty- 
seven private men. On the 4th, he also took, at Bis-. ' 
choffswerda, a detachment of Rve hundred men, guard- 
ing a large convoy of ammunition ; and blew up one 
hundred ammunition-waggons. ' 

On the 8ib, the Silesian army put itself in motion. ' 
General Count St. Priest crossed the Neisse at Ostritz; 
the corps of Count Langeron followed on the Oih. Ac- 
cording to the previous arrangements, Lieutenant-ge- 
neral St. Priest was vigorously to attack Korbau, and to 
be supported by Count Langeron, while the, corps, of 
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enemy at Lindcntlial. The Russian guards and ad- 
vanced-guard were to press on the main road to Leip- 
sig. The corps of General St. Priest, arrivit.g from 
Alcrsoberg, was to follow the corps of Gener.al Langc- 
-ron. The formation of the cavalry and the t‘, derent 
reserves was made on the open ground between the vil- 
lages; and, about noon, all the troops were at their 
station. 

Soon after the first onset, the enemy evacuated the 
advanced villages, and retired to some distance; but 
obstinately contested the woody ground on their right, 
and the villages of Gros and Klein Wettcrifz, with those 
of Mockern and Mokau, on their left. Mockern was 
taken and retaken, by flic corps of General D’Vork, 
fire times, and tlie scene of action on tiiis spot was truly 
awful. At length, liowevcr, victory declared for the 
Silesians, who carried all before them, and drove the 
enemy beyond the Partha. In the plain there were 
several brilliant charges of cavalry : the Bratidenburg 
regiment of bursars particularly distingnislied itself, 
and, supported by a body of infantry, charged a bat- 
tery of eight pieces, •vvliicb they carried. 

In the Tillages of Great and Little Wclteritv, and II- 
cliauseii, on tlieir right, .and in the woody ground 
around them, the French made a desperate resistance ; 
‘and, wlien they found the allies liad forced their left, I 
they brought an additional number of troops on Count 
Laugeron, wlio was engaged with Marshal Ney’s corps, 
which arrived from the neighbourhood of Duben. All 
, their attempts, however, proved abortive; and (hoy lost, 
in this battle, forty pieces of cannon, and twelve thou- 
sand wounded and prisoners; while the Silesian army 
sustained a loss of from six to seven thousand killed 
and wounded. 

The allied forces now carried every thing before 
them: and a junction having been formed, towards 
evening, with the troops of the Crown Prince, of Swe- 
den," the nnited forces established themselves almost 
beneath the walls of Leipsig'. About the close of the 
day, it being understood that the enemy were retiring 
by Weissenfels and Naumberg, General Bluclier was 
directed by his sovereign to detach in that direction. 
On the 19th, the allies entered Leipsig; and, for his 
eminent services, our hero received from the King of 
Prussia the rank of FiJEtD-MARSHAL. 

“The progress of the Silesian army in the pursuit of j 
the enemy is narrated in the following interesting do- 
cuments ; — 

“ Eisenach, Oct. 27t7i. , 

“ As early as the 19th of October, after the storming 
of Leipsig,' the corps of Count Von Langeron and VOn 
Sachen proceeded to Skeuditz. The cavalry of Sachen’s 
corps, under General VasiIshikofi> crossed the Eleter. 


The main body of the French army, under Napoleon, 
bivouacked at Mark-Rannstadt. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, General VasilshikofT advanced from Lutzen, faking 
from the enemy two thousand one hundred prisoner^. 
The corps of Langeron and Sachen moved towards 
Lutzen. General Von D’York, proceeding from Halle, 
met the enemy on their march from Weissenfels to 
Freiburg, and cannonaded their columns. The main 
body of the French army had not ventured to march 
upon Kosen, but had crossed the Saale nfear Weissen- 
fcls, and were pursuing the route of Freiburg, j Napo- 
leon bivouacked near Weissenfels, upon the left bank 
of the Saale. On the 21st of October, the corps of 
Langeron and Sachen set out for Weissenfels. The 
enemy burnt down the bridges. Field-Marshal Von 
Blucber, by means of his artillery, caused the enemy 
to he driven from the left bank of the Saale, and order- 
ed a brido-e to be thrown over that river.' Tliis was 

O 

eflected upon the same spot where liis majesty King 
Frederick, previous to the battle of Rossbach, (in the 
seven years’ war,) had ordered to be constructed a 
bridge of rafts. General D’York advanced upon Quer- 
fiirll), in order to prevent the enemy from passing the 
river Unstrut, in many columns. Part of the cavalry 
of reserve, under Colonel .Count Von Henkel, fell in 
witli a column of the enemy that was escorting some 
I prisoners, and liberated four thousand of them, foge- 
i ther with one hundred officers of the different allied 
powers, who had been taken on the 26th of August, and 
the 16th of October. Wlien it appeared that this was 
the hindmost column of the enemy, General D’York 
turned off to' the left towards Freiburg, made an impe- 
tuous attack upon the enemy’s columns on their march, 
and, after a brisk eng'agement of infantry, drove them 
into the valleys adjoining the river Unstruf. The ene- 
my’s waggon-train had not yet reached that river ; but 
they blew up a number of powder-waggons, and left 
behind a considerable number of cannon, tumbrils, and 
generals’ equipages. One general, two colonels, up- 
wards of one thousand men, eighteen field-pieces, and 
a number of ammunition-waggons, were in the even- 
ino- in the hands of General D’York. The number of 
guns and waggons that were found on the following 
day cannot be correctly stated. On the 22d of Octo- 
ber, the bridges across the Unstrut were restored, and 
the army passed over in three columns, without, how- 
ever, being able to come up with the enemy. On the 
23d, the army proceeded as far as Somerda. The 
enemy concentrated themselves near Erfurth, andseem-^ 
ed willing to take up a position there, in order tc afford 
some rest to their jaded horses. The field-marshal, ap- 
prised of this circumstance, ordered the army to make 
a rapid movement, with a view of. turning the left wing 
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of rtic enemy. Tlie army, on Am 2‘4tli, were at Tonn- 
stndt, and, on (lie 25{li, beyond I^ang-cnKalza. 

“ On llic 26tli, they marched, in three columns, upon 
Gotha and tlie Ilorsoibcrfj, in tlic direction of Eisenach. 
Xhc enemy \Yere already in full retreat. The van- 
guard, under General Ruczeiwich, took about two 
thousand prisoners in the ncig^liboiirhood of Gotha. 
General D’York encountered the enemy marchinp: 
ihrouijh the valley of Ilorsel, in the vicinity of Eise- 
nach, attacked them, and, after an engagement of in- 
fantry, took the village of Elkrodt, thereby cutting off 
the fourth army corps of the enemy from Eisenach. 
The latter, ll.ercfore, threw themselves into the forest 
of Thuringia, and wore compellcfl to endeavour to 
reach, by circuitous routes, the town of Vnrli. On the 
27th of October, the army passed tlirougb tlie defile of 
Eisenaeb, pursuing the enemy in all directions.” 

‘‘T'l/Wa, Oc/oher 01, dS13. 

Before day-break, on the 27tb of October, the enemy 
had quilted the town of Eisenach, u hieli was immedi-' 
ately after entered liy Jllarshal Bluchers army, an ad- 
.vauced corps of which had been scut directly in pursuit, 
ami came up with tlio rear of the enemy at the entrance 
of the defiles, in the mountains, about a German mile 
from the town. The immediate result of tliis movement 
was the blowing up of several ammunition-waggons, the 
destruction or abandonment of baggage, and the capture 
of several -stragglers; but the enemy bad penetrated far 
-into the defiles, where the ground was unfavourable for 
the advance of cavalry; and if was only by following 
bis march for the three subsequent days, tliat the disas- 
ters of bis precipitate flight became obnous. For an 
extent of nearly fifty English miles, from Eisenach to 
Fulda, carcases of dead and dying horses — dead bodies 
of men, who bad been either killed, or perished through 
hunger or fatigue, lying on the roads or in the ditches — 
and destroyed baggage-waggons, in such numbers as 
to obstruct the road — sufficiently attested the sufferings 
of tile enemy; whilst pillaged and burning towns and 
villages marked, af the same lime, the ferocity with 
which they had conducted themselves in tlieir retreat. 
The number of dead bodies on the road had been con- 
siderably augmented, from a resolution that had been 
taken to carry off alf the sick and wounded, not from 
any principle of humanity, but probably as matter of 
, boast, in the relations that might be given to the world 
of the event; as -several of these men were found aban- 
doned on the roadj in the last extremity of hunger and 
.disease; the dead and the dying frequently mixed to- 
gether, lay in groups of six or eight, by half-extinguished 
fires by the road-side. Several of these unhappy crea- 
tures must have been compelled to move on foot, as 
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rri 1 . : r II / c^ery obstacle that 

tains. The roads to it were fn I ot .i . i , 

, , - J roads that had never 
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been dcslmcd for carnages, eo»l(^j,jj^ calculation, 
m fact, such as, according ‘■‘nj’ijnpracticablc for the 
would have been conR.dcrctt as[ .^^^,^ ^^j.jj ' 
movements of a large army: mfam 
and baggage, l.owcver, w-ere nl( , 

Ihc Russian twelvc-ponnders fn^ 

road: but wJiere rix horses .i • 

, ’ , ,, , , f every tlung* was ulti- 

(hem twelve were tackled; «nd 

matcyinade to yield to the perse^ operations of this' 

■.•Inch Imve distmgmshod al ‘ 1 ^ and fatiguing march, 

army. The troops, after their lon^ ^jountain vil- 

were cantoned in several of llie„ , , 

, , were allotted 

laores : and corps oi tliree tnous? i j . \ ^ 

® ’ , ' , , - I would not amount to 

to some, whose usual populatiorr , , 

J , * *- , ,-lants, however,. cheer- 

as many hundreds. Ihe inhabit, ,, u- • r 

J the soldiers from Caa- 
fully supplied all their wants ; and^ their long 

casus and the Vo ga forgot all ^ 

marches, in the hospitable recej 
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crossed at Caub, took Bingin, I and, 
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onciny at Lindcntlial. The Russian guards and ad- 
vanced-guard were to press on the main road to Leip- 
sig. The corps of General St. Priest, arrivii.g from 
Merseberg, was to follow the corps of General Lange- 
won. The formation of the cavalry and the t%tlcrent 
reserves was made on the open ground betwetn the vil- 
lages ; and, about noon, all tlic troops were at their 
station. 

Soon after the first onset, the enemy evacuated the 
advanced villages, and retired to some distance; but 
obstinately contested the woody ground on their right, 
and the villages of Gros and Klein Wetteritz, with those 
of Mockern and Mokau, on their left. Mockern was 
taken and retaken, by the corps of General D’York, 
fire times, and the scene of action on this spot was truly 
awful. At length, however, victory declared for the 
Silesians, who carried all before them, and drove the 
enemy beyond the Partha. In the plain there were 
several brilliant charges of cavalry : the Brandenburg 
regiment of hussars particularlj’ distinguished itself, 
and, supported by n body of infantry, charged a bat- ; 
tery of eight pieces, which they carried. I 

In the villages of Great and Little Wetteritz, and II- 
chausen, on their right, nnd in the woody ground 
around them, the French made a desperate resistance ; 
'and, when they found the allies had forced their left, 
they brought an additional number of troops on Count 
Langeron, who was engaged with Marshal Ney’s corps, 
which arrived from the neighbourhood of Duben, All 
, ibeir attempts, however, proved abortive; and they lost, 
in tliis battle, forty pieces of cannon, and twelve thou- 
sand wounded and prisoners; Avhile the Silesian army- 
sustained a loss of from six to seven thousand killed 
and wounded. 

The allied forces now carried every thing before 
them: and a junction having been formed, towards 
evening, with the troops of the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, the united forces established themselves almost 
beneath the walls of Leipsigv About the close of the 
(lay, it being understood that the enemy were retiring 
by Weissenfels and Naumberg, General Bluclier was 
directed by his sovereign to detach in that direction. 
On the 19tb, the allies entered Leipsig; and, for bis 
eminent services, our hero received from the King of 
Prussia the rank of Fi£I.d-Marshai« 

"The progress of the Silesian army in the pursuit of 
the enemy is narrated in the following interesting do- 
cuments : — 

“ JEisenacli, Oct. 

“ As early as the 19lh of October, after the storming 
of Leipsig,' the corps of Count Von Langeron and Vdn 
Sachen proceeded to Skeuditz. The cavalry of Sachen’s 
corps, under General Vasilshikoff, crossed the Eleter. 


The main body of the French army, under Napoleon, 
bivouacked at Mark-Rannstadt. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, General Vasilshikoff advanced from Lutzen, faking: 
from the enemy two thousand one hundred prisoner?. 
The corps of Langeron and Sachen moved towards 
Lulzcn. General Von D’York, proceeding from Halle, 
met the enemy on their march from Weissenfels to 
Freiburg, and cannonaded their columns. The main 
body of the Frencli army bad not v('ntured to march 
u])«n Koseti, but had crossed the Saale nfear Weissen- 
fels, and were pursuing the route of Freiburg. Napo- 
leon bivouacked near Weissenfels, upon the left bank 
of the Saale. On the 21st of October, the corps of 
Langeron and Sachen set out for Weissenfels. The 
enemy burnt down the bridges. Field-Marshal Von 
Blncher, by means of his artillery, caused the enemy 
to l)e driven from the left bank of the Saale, and order- 
ed a brirlgre to he thrown over that river. This was 
efi’ected upon the same spot where his majesty King 
Frederick, previous to the battle of Rossbach, (in the 
seven years’ war,) had ordered to be. constructed a 
bridge of rafts. General D’York advanced upon Qner- 
furtli, in order to prevent the enemy from passing the 
river Unstriit, in many columns. Part of the cavalry 
of reserve, under Colonel Count Von Henkel, fell in 
with a column of the enemy that was escorting some 
prisoners, and liberated four thousand of them, toge- 
ther with one hundred officers of the different allied 
powers, who had been taken on the 26lh of August, and 
the IGlh of October. When it appeared that this was 
the hindmost column of the enemy, General D’York 
turned off to' the left towards Freiburg, made an impe- 
tuous attack upon the enemy's columns on their march, 
and, after a brisk engagement of infantry, drove them 
into the valleys adjoining the river Unstruf. The ene- 
my’s waggon-train had not yet reached that river ; but 
they blew up a number of powder-waggons, and left 
behind a considerable number of cannon, tumbrils, and 
generals’ equipages. One general, two colonels, up- 
wards of one thousand men, eighteen field-pieces, and 
a number of aramunition-w-aggons, were in the even- 
ins’ in the hands of General D’York. The number of 
guns and waggons that were found on the following 
day cannot be correctly stated. On the 22d of Octo- 
ber, the bridges across the Unstrut were restored, and 
the army passed over in three columns, without, how- 
ever, being able to come up with the enemy. On the 
23d, ,the army proceeded as far as Somerda. The 
enemy concentrated themselves near Erfurth, and seem-^ 
ed willing to take up a position there, in order tc afford 
some rest to their jaded horses. The field-marshal, ap- 
prised of this circumstance, ordered the army to make 
a rapid movement, with a view oL turning the left wing 
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oneiny at lindeiitlial. The Russian guards and ad- 
vanced-guard were to press on the main road to Leip- 
sfg. The corps of General St. Priest, arriving fiom 
Merseberg, was to follow the corps of General Laoge- 
'Fon. The formation of the cavalry and the I’.rferent 
reserves was made on the open ground between the vil- 
lages; and, about noon, all the troops were at their 
station. 

Soon after the first onset, the enemy evacuated the 
advanced villages, and retired to some distance; but 
obstinately contested the woody ground on their right, 
and the villages of Gros and Klein Wetteritz, with those 
of Mockern and Mokau, on their left. Mockern was 
taken and retaken, by the corps of General D’York, 
five times, and the scene of action on this spot was truly 
awful. At length, however, victory declared for the 
Silesians, who carried all before them, and drove the 
enemy beyond the Partha. In the plain there were 
several brilliant charges of cavalry : the Brandenburg 
regiment of hussars particularly distinguished itself, 
and, supported by a body of infantry, charged a bat- 
tery of eight pieces, which they carried. 

In the villages of Great and Little Wetteritz, and II- 
chausen, on their right, and in the woody ground 
around them, the French made a desperate resistance ; 
'and, when they found the allies had forced their left, 
they brought an additional number of troops on Count 
Langeron, who was engaged with Marshal Ney’s corps, 
which arrived from the neighbourhood of Duben. AH 
, their attempts, however, proved abortive; and tliey lost, 
in this battle, forty pieces of cannon, and twelve thou- 
sand wounded and prisoners ; while the Silesian army 
sustained a loss of from six to seven thousand killed ! 
and wounded. 

The allied forces now carried every thing before 
them: and a junction having been formed, towards 
evening, with the troops of the Crown Prince.of Swe- 
den, the united forces established themselves almost 
beneath the walls of Leipsig’. About the close of the 
day, it being understood that the enemy were retiring 
by VYeissenfels and Naumberg, General Blucher was 
directed by his sovereign to detach in that direction. 
On the 19tb, the allies entered Leipsig; and, for his 
eminent services, our hero received from the King of 
Prussia the rank of Field-Marshal. 

The progress of the Silesian army in the pursuit of 
the enemy is narrated in the following interesting do- 
cuments : — 

“ JElisenach, Oct. 27th. 

“ As early as the 19th of October, after the storming 
of Leipsig,' the corps of Count Von Langeron and V6n 
Sachen proceeded to Skeuditz. The cavalry of Sachen’s 
corps, under General Vasilshikofl^ crossed the Eleter. i 


The main body of the French army, under Napoleon, 
bivouacked at Mark-Rannstadt. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, General Vasilshikoff advanced from Lutzen, takinsr 
fiom the enemy two thousand one hundred prisoner^. 
The corps of Langeron and Sachen moved towards 
Lutzen. General Von D’York, proceeding from Halle, 
met the enemy on their march from Weissenfels to 
Freiburg, and cannonaded their columns. ,The main 
body of the French army bad not ventured to march 
upon Koseii, but had crossed the Saale near Weissen- 
fels, and were pursuing the route of Freiburg. Napo- 
leon bivouacked near Weissenfels, upon the left bank 
of the Saale. On the 2l9t of October, the corps of 
Langeron and Sachen set out for Weissenfels. The 
enemy burnt down the bridges. Field-Marshal Von 
Blucher, by means of his artillery, caused the enemy 
to be driven from the left bank of the Saale, and order- 
ed a bridge to be thrown over that river. This was 
effected upon the same spot where >his majesty King 
Erederick, previous to the battle of Rossbach, (in the 
seven years’ war,) had oidered to be constructed a 
bridge of rafts. General D’York advanced upon Quer- 
furth, in order to prevent the enemy from passing the 
river Unstrut, in many columns. Part of the cavalry 
of reserve, under Colonel Count Von Henkel, fell in 
with a column of the enemy that was escorting some 
! prisoners, and liberated four thousand of them, toge- 
ther with one hundred officers of the different allied 
powers, who had been taken on the 26th of August, and 
the 16th of October. When it appeared that this was 
the hindmost column of the enemy, General D’York 
turned off to" the left towards Freiburg, made an impe- 
tuous attack upon the enemy’s columns on their march, 
and, after a brisk engagement of infantry, drove them 
into the valleys adjoining the river Unstrut. The ene- 
my’s waggon-train had not yet reached that river ; but 
they blew up a number of powder-waggons, and left 
behind a considerable number of cannon, tumbrils, and 
generals’ equipages. One general, two colonels, up- 
wards of one thousand men, eighteen field-pieces, and 
a number of ammunition-waggons, were in the even- 
ing in the hands of General D’York. The number of 
guns and waggons that were found on the following 
day cannot be correctly stated. On the 22d of Octo- 
ber, the bridges across the Unstrut were restored, and 
the army passed over in three columns, without, how- 
ever, being able to come up with the enemy. On the 
23d, the army proceeded as far as Somerda. The 
enemy concentrated themselves near Erfurth, and seem-^ 
ed willing to take up a position there, in order tc afford 
some rest to their jaded horses. The field-marshal, ap- 
prised of this circumstance, ordered the army to make 
a rapid movement, with a view of turning the left wing 
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Gsueral St. Priest, crossed close to Coblentz, aud took 
that city, after a slight and inefl'ectual resistance. 

Tiie field-marshal now issued the following addresses 
to the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine, a?id to 
the army; — 

“To the Inhabitants of the Left Bank of the Rhine, 

“ I have conducted the army of Silesia beyond the 
Rhine, to establish the liberty and independence of na- 
tions, and to conquer peace. 

“ The emperor Napoleon incorporated with the 
French empire, Holland, a part of Germany and of 
Italy: he has declared that he would not give up a 
single village of his conquests, not even if the enemy 
were upon the heights of Paris. 

“ The armies of all the European powers are acting 
against this declaration and these principles? Will you 
defend these principles ? If so, range yourselves in die 
battalions of Napoleon, and endeavour to fight against 
the most just of causes, which Providence so visibly 
protects. Do not partake in this opinion; you will 
find protection on our part. 

“ I will protect your property. Let every citizen, let 
every landholder, peaceably remain at his home, and 
every magistrate at his post, to continue his functions 
without interruption; however, all connexion with the 
French empire must cease from the moment- of the en- 
trance of the allied troops, - ' . ' 

' “ Whoever infringes this order, will render himself 

guilty of treason ag-ainst the allied powers : he will be 
carried before a military council,' and condemned to 
death, 

“ Given upon the left bank of the Rhine, January 
the 1st, 1814. 

“ Bluchek.” 

“ To the Amy of Silesia. 

“ Jan. 8, 1814. 

“ At this moment, when the army is advancing upon 
the French territory, I think it my duty to remind the 
commanders of corps of the orders which preceded that 
movement, and to enjoin them to redouble their zeal 
for the maintenance of order and discipline, ' They will 
exact the same attention,- under a responsibility the 
most extensive, from all commanders of regiments, bat- 
talions, &c. The troops will make the scourge of war 
bear as lightly as possible on the inhabitants; and on 
no account must they exact more than the fixed march-' 
ing allowance. The conduct and exact discipline of the 
soldier must fulfil the solemn ensrasements entered into 
by the allied monarchs in their declaration to the French 
people; must convince them that we do not make war 
upon them, aud that we are now in the midst of them 


only to conquer peace, and to enable them to participate 
its blessings. The army, in uuitipg to its well-tried 
valour the most severe discipline, will fix the admiration 
of its own age, and of future generations. 

“ The commandants of corps will repeat to their corps 
the order, that the most severe punishment will.be in- 
flicted on every oflender, as due to the honour of the 
army which is entrusted to my command. They will 
also announce, that every inhabita.'it out of uniform, 
taken with arms in his hands, will be considered as a 
malefactor or assassin, and shall be judicially con- 
demned as such, and punished with death. 

“ The town, city, or village, the inhabitants of which 
shall oppose any resistance, and commit any acts of hos- 
tility, shall be razed and reduced to ashes.” 

Pursuing his victorious march, our hero entered the 
strong position of Keyser-Slautern,' from which Marshal 
Marmont had retired ; and a detachment of the Silesian 
army made themselves masters of Treves, which was 
defended by a garrison of one thousand men. 

On the 27th of January, Marshal Blucher, having^ 
passed the Marne, entered Brienne ; which was furi- 
ously attacked by the French in the afternoon of the 
29th; the a.ssault, however, was vigorously repelled till 
night put an end to the contest. The field-marshal then 
perceiving that be could not maintain his position against 
[ the superior force of the enemy, prepared to retire, 

; On the 31st of January, the corps of Marshal Blucher, 
consisting of General Sachen's, and part of General Lan- 
gerou’s divisions, took up.a position near Traines. The 
Prince Royal of Wurtembergwas atMaison, in communi- 
cation with the field-marshal’s right. General Giulay’s 
corps was formed on the great road between Trames 
and Dienville; and General Wrede marched with his ' 
corps upon Doulevant, whence he was directed to ad- 
vance to Chamneuil, upon the road by Tremilly. Gene- 
ral Barclay de Tolly commanded the reserve, consisting 
of two divisions of Russian grenadiers and a division of 
cuirassiers, about six thousand men. 

The French, commanded by Buonaparte in person, 
occupied two lines extending across the plain, from the 
front of Dienville on the right, by the village of La 
Rothiere, towards Tremilly on the left. General Mar- 
mout was posted at the village of Morvilliers in reserve. 
The French, also, occupied the heights in the vicinity of 
Brienne. , 

, Marshal Blucher commenced the attack about noon, 
by advancing the corps of General Giaulay towards 
Dienville, and by forming in the front of La Rothiere 
the divisions of his own corps. The Prince Royal of - 
Wurtemberg also advanced to attack the enemy in the 
village of La Gibric, which they occupied, with the 
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auvroandiug’ woods, iu .considerable force ; and, after 
an obstinate contest, succeeded in carrying it; and 
General V/rede, about the same time, advanced upon 
Tremilly, of wbicb he ultimately took possession with 
little difficulty. 

General Saclien, perceiving that his right wing was 
now secured, determined to attack the centre of the 
French position at La Rothiere. While his infantry 
were engaged in the attack of the village, Marshal 
Blucher directed a charge of cavalry upon the right of 
if, which completely succeeded. The enemy were 
driven from La Rothiere ; and, at a late hour in the 
evening, General Giulay advanced upon Dienville, and 
succeeded in taking that part of the village situated on 
the right of the Aube. 

Buonaparte, at the head of the young guards, re- 
peatedly attacked the allies in the village of La Ro- 
thiere, but was unable to. regain possession of this 
important post; and was finally obliged to retreat upon 
Vitry, Troyes, and Arcis. 

In this engagemeut, the allies took seventy-three 
pieces of cannon, and about four thousand prisoners; 
and the loss of the French, in killed and wounded, 
was very considerable. 

On the .8th of February, Marshal Blucher’s head- 
quarters were at Etoges ; General Sachen being then 
at Montmirail, General D’York at Chateau Thierry, 
and General Kleist at Chalons; the whole advancing 
upon the French army under the ooinmaud of Macdo- 
nald, who was retiring with one hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery. On the evening of the 8th, however. Marshal 
Blucher moved his bead-qnarters to Vertus, on the re- 
port of a Russian regiment having been attacked at 
Baye. General D’York’s advanced posts from Dar- 
ment, and General Sachen’s from Montmirail, now 
reached as far as Chateau Thierry and La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre. 

In the afternoon of the lOtb, the Russian corps of 
Alsuffieff was attacked at Champaubert, by a very su- 
perior force from Sezanne ; and, after an obstinate re- 
sistance,. was obliged to retire with considerable loss. 
On the following day, our hero’s head-quarters were 
at Bergeres, and the corps of General Sachen and 
D’York marched upon Montmirail .against the enemy. 
A severe engagement ensued, during which the village 
of Marchais was taken and retaken three times. Both 
armies maintained their positions ; but, two days after- 
wards, the field-marshal judged it expedient to retire 
behind the Marne, 

On the 12lb, Marshal Blucher, with the corps under 
Generals Kleist and Kassielyitz, being in position at 
Bergeres, advanced to attack Marshal Marmont,^who 
was at Etoges^ with ten thousand men. The French 
- 33. 


fell back, closely pursued by the allies, to Janvillieres, 
where they were joined by Buonaparte, on the 14th 
with the whole of his guards, and a large body oi 
cavalry. 

The Field-marshal was now attacked with great im- 
petuosity by the enemy, wliose decided superiority of 
numbers determined him to retreat : he therefore form- 
ed his infantry into squares, which resisted all attempts 
of the French cavalry to break them; and, finally, 
forced their way through a French corps which at- 
tempted to intercept them, and reached’ Etoges in 
safety. 

The loss of the allies, on this occasion, amounted to 
about three thousand five hundred men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; but that of the enemy was 
considerably greater, in consequence of their being ex- 
posed to a tremendous fire of artillery, in which the 
combined forces were superior. 

On the 2lst, the field-marshal, having been previ- 
ously joined by Generals D’York and Sachen, marched 
upon Mery, which was already occupied by General 
Count Witgenslein. On tlie arrival of our hero, the 
Count withdrew his corps, and, early on the morning 
of the 22d, took the direction of Chevrigny. Scarcely 
had the posts he left in front of the town been relieved 
by the army of the field-marshal, when Marshal Oudi- 
not, with two corps, commenced, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, au' attack from the opposite side of the 
river. 

As, however, it was not the immediate design of the 
allies to carry on any operation on the left bank of the 
river, arrangements were made for burning the bridge 
over the Seine, that divides the town into two parts, and 
for defending that on the other side of the river. Whilst 
Marshal Blucher was superintending this operation, the 
town itself took fire in three places, and, the wind being 
very high, it became impossible to' subdue the flames: 
the defence of the town, therefore, became impracti- 
cable. ^ 

During the action,^ the field-marshal, whilst recon- 
noitring the enemy’s positioi) in the town, was struck 
by a musket-ball on the leg, which passed through his 
boot, without, however, doing any material injury. 

The field-marshal now drew up his army in two linos, 
in an extensive plain outside of the town, having his 
cavalry in reserve, and prepared to attack the enemy, if 
he should venture to cross fhe river. Oudioot pushed 
over three battalions, and extended them along the left 
bank of the river, designing, by a very sharp fire, to 
cover the further advance of troops from the river. He 
was, however, npw attacked by the allied tioops, driven 
back into the town, and compelled to recross the 
broken bridge, leaving behind him many prisoners and 
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wounded ; ^nd, at suu-set, each army remained on their 
respective sides of the town. 

The field-marshal now received intelligence of the 
approach of the different corps by which he expected 
to be joined ; and also, that Marmout, encouraged by 
his absence, had advanced to Sezanne. He therefore 
determined to break up from Jlery, and io march 
against Marshal Marmont, whose great object seemed 
to be to get into the rear of the allies. 

The enemy retired on the approach of the fieltUinar- 
shal, for the purpose of eflecting a junction with Mar- 
shal Mortier, who had marched from Chateau-Thierry 
for that purpose : the united force amounted to between 
sixteen and twenty thousand men. 

The field-marshal did not think it prudent to pass the 
Alarne in the presence of such a force, with the proba- 
bility that Buonaparte, hearing of the march. of the 
Silesian army in this direction, might detach a force' to 
attack it in the rear : he therefore made the following 
dispositions, by which he' threatened to cut off the ene- 
my’s communications with Paris, and compelled him to 
evacuate La Ferte-sous-Jonarre. 

Tlie corals of General Baron Sachen and General 
Count Langeron were directed to march on Goalomiers 
and Chailiy, and to pursue their route on the morning 
of the 27 th towards Meaux. The corps of General 
D’York and General Kleist, after lialting for the night 
in the vicinity of Eebais, were to march at the same 
time to La Ferte-sous-Jouarre ; whilst General Korf 
formed the rear-guard, at La Ferte Gauchep, with a 
reserve' of three thousand cavalry. 

The demonstration towards hleaux was crowned with 
complete success. I^Iarshals Ijilortier and Marmont, 

• wlio had united their force at La Ferte-sous-JouaiTe, 
hastily evacuated the town, leaving the river in the 
front of it open to the establishment of pontoon-bridges 
in every direction, Some yagers got over in a small 
boat, and took possession of the town. 

Thetjc movipnents were no sooner known to Buona- 
parte than he qnitled Troyes, Upon wliich pl.ice Prince 
Schnartzenhorg again advanced. Tlie Corsic.ai took 
witli him the iloner of bis troops, consisting of the 
whole of his guards, the corps of Marshals Marmont 
and Mortier, and a consitknible body of cavalry. He 
arrived at Aisiie on the -Itli of March, and resolved, on 
the following d.ry, lo atlciiipt rcl.iking .'s’ois-ions. 

On the evening of tlie 3 (l of March, I'leld-marsU.d 
biurlier, witli the .Sile.,i m army, had t lftricd .i junc- 
tion v>ii(, itij. Corps of Gcuenvl 'vVinzaigerode ami Bil- 
low .11 ; and, oil the following d.iy, the licld- 

nnrslul, win, was entrusted with the coiiuiiuiid of the 
\,hoio ni.nd lorci-, (emk up .1 [K'suioii on .iii extensive 
to till* left, .ind m the rear of iigissonv, with 


his right near the village of Laffaux, aud his left in the 
vicinity of Craone. 

The town of Soissoiis was occupied by ten thousand 
Russian infantry, under the orders of General Rudge- 
wick. Oa the 5 th, soon after day-light, the attack was 
commenced by the French, who succeeded in gaining 
possession of the greater part of 'the suburbs, and twice 
attacked the town Uself on opposite sides with heavy 
columns; -but in each attack they were repulsed with 
-dreadful slaughter. The enemy still retained possession 
of the greater part of the suburbs, unroofed the houses, 
and kept up a constant fire upon the troops on the nails 
of the town, until night put an end to the contest. 

These operations were enti usted by the Corsican to 
Marshals Mortier and Marmont, ayho, on the morning 
of the (ith, gave op the contest, and retired. In the 
afternoon of that day, the enemy crossed the Aisne at 
Bery-le-Back ; and, at about two o’clock, coimupticed 
an attack on the left of the position occupied by Mar- 
shal Bluclier’s army near Craone, At the same time, 
strong columns of the enemy were observed to be 
marching by the way of Corbeny towards Laon. 

Our hero now directed General AFinziiigeroiIc, vvith 
'a corps of ten tbousaml cavalry, to march by the way 
of Chevrigny and Presie, and threw itself in the line 
of the enemy's coinmunications, ncrovs tho road from 
Corbeny to Laon. General Bnlow, with twenty thou- 
sand men, was ‘directed to march and occupy Laon : 
and the corps of Generals D’York, Sachen, aud Kleist, 
were ordered to incline towards General Winziiigerode’s 
infantry, which sustained the extremity of the position 
near the villages of St. Marlin and Craone. 

The enemy approached under cover of the wood ol 
Corbeny, and sent forth large bodies of skiiinishors, 
supported by artillery, but w'cro repulsed; and the 
firing ceased with tbe night. 

On the morning of the 7 lli, it was ascertained that 
tbe enemy had given up his dtaign of marching ujjon 
Laon, though, in other respects, his position w.as not 
clearly ascertained. To be prepared for whatever 
might occur, .Marshal Bhichcr directed tho corps of 
GciieraK D’York and Kleist lo move across tlie river 
Doiclte, in the direction of Preslo and Lenilly, to .sup- 
port the inovenieiit of the cavalry under GeiierjJ U'iu- 
vingeroilc; and, together with GciicralBiilow's corp>, 
lo make an attack on the ciuniy’s riglil, in of hn 
pu-,liiug forw.ird against tho points occupied by fli m‘- 
r.d Winziugerode’s infantry, near Cr.toiic. (rcm r.d 
Uarou Saciii n was ordtrid to the support ol ihv latter, 
and io attempt to turn ilie t'licmy’s Icif, should lie m.ikc 
ail lUtick on (he otinr side: if puslud by asupitior 
force, he was directed to f.dl b.ack ou the road to vards 
1,1011, luid ilr.iw' ill the g-itreson of Sohouxii. 
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Tlio enemy coimucnced tlin attack about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, with his whole force, ainoimt- 
ing to not less than sixty thousand ‘men, against the 
j)oint where General \Yin4ingerode's infantry was post- 
ed. ^larshal IJluchor immediately rode to the spot 
where the cavalry was supposed to be formed, to direct 
the operations in that <piarter; but unexpected diiiicul- 
lies had precluded the advance of the cavalry during 
the night, and it was found to have proceeded no fur- 
ther than Prfsle. 

General Kteisl’s corps of infatilry, which had march- 
ed in the morning, reached Fetlicia ; hnl the advanced 
guard of the cavalry alone had come up, and it wxs 
therefore impracu'cahlc to undertake, with effect, the 
luovomcnl which the field-marshal had projected against 
the enemy’s right. In the mean time, tlie corjis posted 
near Craoiic w.i.s exposed to a most severe attack. Ge- 
neral Count Strogonolf commanded, in General Win- 
zingerode’s absence, and General Count \yoronzon' had 
the infantry. The enmonading wiUJ tremendous; hut 
the enemy was resisted In everj point, with equal 
spirit and resolution. The pressure, however, was so 
great, that General Baron Sachen, to whom the direc- 
tion of the whole had Iieen entrusted, fiually found it 
necessary to draw' off the troops cngtiged towards Lnou. 
This was accordingly done in admirable order. Though 
fourteen pieces of caituuu hud been dismounted hy the 
enemy’s fire, not a single gun or carriage was left be- 
hind. Tiio prisoners taken were not more than fifty or 
!iixty : the killed and wounded were slated to be about 
two thousand. General Count .Slrogonofi’ had his son, 
a lieutenant-general, killed early in tlic action. Three 
Other liussian generals were wounded. The French 
•had four generals wounded ; and their loss, from the 
fire of the artillery of the allies, which was admirably 
Served, was very great. The combined troops effected 
their junction, during the night and on the following 
morning, witii the rest of the army. 

About day-break, on the 9th, our hero was attacked 
in Ill's position at Laon by Buonaparte, with his whole 
force. The city of Laou is situated on an elevated 
plateau, with deep siielviiig banks, which conimand 
an extensive plain around : the town covers the greater 
part of the plateau; the reinainder is crowned by an 
old castle, and by several windiniils built on ‘high ter- 
race-walls. General Bulow occupied this position; and 
the remainder of (he field-marshal’s army was posted 
on the plain below, to the right and left of tlie town, 
forming towards Soissons; and the cavalry was irt tho 
rear, ■ ‘ ■ 

The attack of the French being made underthe cover 
of a thick fog, which concealed all their movements, 
they gained- posscssion of the villages of‘Semilly and 


^ / 
Ardoi), 60 clo.se under tho town as to be regarded as its 

suburbs, tmd tbc fire of tiieir musketry reached the 
walls of the town. 

About eleven o’clock, the disjiersion of (ho fog dis- 
covered tho enemy in force behind the villages of Sc- 
milly and Luuilly, with columns of infantry and cavalry 
in the cliauisce loading towards Soissons, and occupy-, 
itig, at the same time, the village of Ardou. They 
were instantly repelled from Semilly ; and Field-mar- 
shal BIucIut, the moment he could observe their posi- 
tion, ordered the cavalry from (he rear to advance and 
turn their left flank. General Count B’oruir/.oft', who 
was on the right of tho field-mnr.shars position, ad- 
vanced, at the same time, with hi.s infantry; and pushed 
fonvard two battalions of yagers, wlio drove in the 
eiicmy'.s po.sis, Mislaineil n charge of cavalry, and main- 
tained iheinselvc.s in nn attitude to keep (ho left of the 
enemy in check until the cavalry could come up. 

The field-marshal, at the .same time, directed a part 
of General Buiow’.s corps to ndvance against the village 
of -Ardoii ; whence tlie Frcncli, after sustaining a. fire 
for about half an hour, were compelled to retreat, whilst 
the cavalry was taking a circuit round from the rear ; 
and, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, the enemy 
were observed to be advancing a column of sixteen 
baUalious of infantry, with cavalry and artillery, along 
the chaiisseo from Rheitiw. General D’York was di- 
rected to oppose him, and General Baron Saehen was 
ordered to siiji^iort General 'D’York. It was here that 
the battle became most general and decisive. The 
French opened a foriiiidablo battery of forty or fifty 
pieces of artillery, and advanced ns if confident of stic- 
ce.s-s. Tiicy formed a column of attack, and were moving 
forwanl ‘with a pas dc c/iari/e to the village of Altheis, 
when Prince William of Prussia, who was advancing 
to tho village at tiic same time, met and - overthrew 
them. They then began to retreat with’ precipitation, 
and were pursued as far as Corbeny, with considerable 
loss of nvtiliery, baggage, and prisoners, 0n tbc lOlh 
of jMurchj wlieu 'the action was scarcely concluded, 
forty-five pieces of cuunon, and four thousand pri- 
soners, -were already brought in. 

During tho night of the 10th, the Corsican reUred 
towords Soissons, pursued bythp cavalry of the fiold- 
inarshaFs advanced guard. 

The negotiations for a 'peace, which had been carried 
on at‘Chatilloii-sur-Seine -since (lie 4th of February, 
being now terminated, ourliero addre-ssed the follow- , 
ing procliiinatiou to the Freiich people : — 

« ’ ^ 

“Frenchmen! — ^Your-own preservation induces jne 

once more to address -you. Attempts are made to wis- 
Ica'd you, by proclamations, which try to persuade you 
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that we have no other object than to desolate and divide 
France; and by false accounts, of advantages, which it 
is pretended the French troops have gained. It is 
enough to recall to mind the conduct of our sovereigns, 
and the conduct of yours — to contemplate what has 
passed in Germany, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land, and to see that our armies are at present more 
numerous and finer than ever — to know how your cre- 
dulity is constantly abused. In order to judge of the 
events of the war, you have only to inquire of the in- 
habitants of Laon, concerning what happened on the 
9th and 10th of this month, when the French army, 
commanded by Napoleon in person, was totally defeat- 
ed under the walls of this town. Ask them if they did 
not see the enemy fly before our gallant troops ; if they 
have not seen the trophies of our victories, consisting 
of fifty pieces of cannon, of numerous caissons, and 
some thousand prisoners? And it was, besides, only 
a part of the array entrusted to my command which 
gained this decisive victory, while another part made 
themselves masters of St. Quintin, where they took 
forty-five pieces of brass cannon; and whrfe the grand 
army, after having, on the 3d and 4th, defeated the 
eorps opposed to it in the vicinity of Troyes, is ad- 
vancing on^the other side towards your capital. Do 
not, then, any longer listen to the promises and the de- 
ceptions of a government, whose only object is to arm 
you against us, to prolong the war at the expense of 
the last drop of your blood, and of the whole of your 1 
property- 

“Excesses have been committed by our soldiers. 
This proceeded from a sentiment of revenge, which 
they cherished because several of their comrades had 
been murdered by the inhabitants. I have, however, 
repressed them : I have had the guilty punished, even 
with death. But recollect, that there is no more cer- 
tain method of preventing the excesses of the soldiery, 
than to remain quietly iu your houses ; not to shut 
your doors, which are then of necessity forced open ; 
and, above all, not to hold any communication with 
our enemies, or take up arms against us. I have not 
punished, as I might have done, the cruelties commit- 
ted by some towns and villages against couriers and 
single soldiers of the allied army, hoping that my mo- 
deration might recall them to their duty. But I inform 
you, that, from this day, stronger measures will be 
adopted ; and that the towns and villages, whose inha- 
bitants shall presume to take up arms against our 
troops, or to oppose our, operations, shall be reduced 
to ashes ; painful as it' will be to me to be compelled in 
this manner to punish the innocent with the guilty. 

“I repeat to you, that we desire nothing but the 
peace and repose of Europe. The negotiations at Cha- 


tillon, when they are published, will convince you, that 
it is your sovereign alone, Avho, in spite of all his as- 
sertions to the contrary, continually throw's fresh obsta- 
cles in the way : in the mean time, I need only remind 
you of the celebrated speech which a Frenchman (M. 
Raynouard) made to the Legislative Body, to found 
your opinion upon it. 

“ For the rest, all the nations of Europe combat for 
one end. The event cannot be doubtful. A longer're- 
sistance, and even some advantages, if you may flatter 
yourselves with them, will only serve to render you 
more unhappy than you already are. 

“ Given at head-quarters, Laon, March 14th. 

“ Vos Blucher.” 

Our hero, having been joined at Laon by the corps of 
General St. Priest, who had been compelled to retreat 
from Rheims after a most gallant resistance, put his 
army in motion on the 18th of March ; and,'on the 
following day, directed Generals Wpronzoff, Tcherni- 
chefT, and Benkendorff, with their corps, to retake 
Rheims, which they accordingly effected; and Buona- 
parte retired to Chalons and Epernay. 

The successes of the Silesian army now promised 
such important advantages, that Prince Schwarfzen- 
berg resolved to support Maishal Bluclier in his vic- 
torious career, by advanciag upon Chalons. He ac- 
cordingly took up a position at Meuil-la-Comtesse, 
before Arcis-sur-Aube, where the French had assem- 
bled a considerable force. On the 21st> an attempt 
was made to prevent the junction of the Prince with 
our hero; but it proved ineffectual, and Buonaparte 
withdrew' towards Vitry, leaving a strong rear-guard 
at Arcis, which was immediately attacked and carried 
by the Prince Royal of Wirtemburg. 

The subsequent triumphs of the allied army, and the 
overthrow of the usurper, need not he repeated in this 
place': but it must be recollected, that these are to be 
attributed, in a very considerable measure, to the mili- 
tary skill and bravery of our hero and his gallant 
companions in arms. 

On the arrival of this distinguished warrior, with 
the allied sovereigns, at Dover, on the 4th. of June, 
1814, the King of Prussia conferred on him the title of 
Prince of Wagstadt in Silesia, with a suitable terri- 
tory and revenue. His own countrymen, also, anxious 
to commemorate his brilliant services, caused a medal 
to be struck at Breslau, the capital of Silesia, comme- 
morative of the battle of the Kalzbach, fought on the 
26tb of August, 1813. On the obverse is the head of 
the' field-marshal, with the legend— “A /6ert Leopold 
Von JSliicher, hoiii December 16, 1743 on the re-, 
verse, the Province of Silesia seated op trophies, holij-f 
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in^ in her ri^ht hand an emblem of victory, and re- 
cliiung- her left on a 'shield bearing the arms of Silesia, 
with the legend — Silesia delivered — JBattle of the 
Katzhach.” 

The following anecdotes will, no doubt, be accept- 
able to onr readers, as they are truly characteristic of 
the subject of this biographical sketch • — 

On the 19th' of June, while tlie marshal was giving 
audience to some of his friends at his apartments in 
St. James’s, three females made their way into his pre- 
sence, apparently affected with strong emotions of ve- 
neration and gratitude. On explaining their business, 
through the medium of a foreign gentleman who acted 
as interpreter, it appeared tliat they were the mother j 
and two sisteis of a seaman belonging to an English ' 
ship of war, who, with others, had been cast on shore, 
in the ship’s boat, on the coast of Pomerania, during 
the short war between Prussia and England ; and who, 
being compelled to surrender, fell into the hands of 
our hero, who not only treated them with all possible 
kindness, but maintained them, at his own expense, 
for several weeks, supplied them with clothes and mo- 
ney, and finally sent them back to their own country. 
This grateful fellow w'as with his ship at Portsmouth, 
and, not being at liberty- to come to town to thank the 
gallant veteran in person, had charged his mother and 
sisters to wait upon him for that purpose. The field- 
marshal was highly pleased with this mark of the 
sailor’s gratitude. He wrote his name upon the letter 
addressed to the^ mother, to convjnce her son that his 
request had been complied with; and said, that he 
_ should shortly be, at Portsmouth, when he would make 
a point of seeing the seaman himself. 

Two days afterwards, the field-marshal visited* the 
committee for conducting the subscription for the suf- 
fering Germans; and addressing them, in German, said, 
he was truly happy in the opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments of gratitude for the laudable exertions they 
had made towards the relief of his suffering country- 
men ; and he felt the value of these exertions the more, 
inasmuch as he had so often, from bis situation, been 
doomed to be the unwilling instrument of their distiess. 
He made his acknowledgments to the ladies for the 
zeal and activity with which they came forward to assist 
their suffering sisters of Germany; and obseived, that, 
after a year of privations during an afflicting war, he 
considered the few weeks he had -spent in England 
among the happiest of his life. “ Had I not a wife and 
children,” said he, “whose inclinations and conveni- 
ences it is my duty to consult, I declare to you, 1 never 
34. 


would leave this blessed country. I cannot find words 
to express the feelings of my grateful heart for all the 
kindnesses I have experienced ; but, if the ladies, the 
committee, and the British public, could lay their hands 
upon my heart, they would feel how strongly it beats 
towards them. I cannot say more, except that I wish 
them to enjoy, in everlasting peace, those blessings 
which they have so richly merited.” 

It has been justly remarked, that the truly brave 
have at all times been rewarded by the smiles and ap- 
probation of the fair sex. And it is well known, that, 
during his stay in England, the field-maishal experi- 
enced the most flattering notice on the part of the 
ladies. Elegant females pressed forward through the 
crowds, that constantly surrounded his residence, to 
have the happiness of shaking hands with him. The 
gallant veteian was not insensible to these expres- 
sions of cordiality ; he received them with delight and 
respect, often making an immediate return in the pne- 
sent of a medal or a ‘ring. On one occasion, an inte- 
resting and elegant female of rank introduced herself 
to his presence; and, obtaining his attention, expressed 
her wish to embrace the hero who had restored the 
glory of his country, and so eminently contributed to 
destroy the tyranny under which Europe so long had 
groaned. Deeply affected at her address, the venerable 
warrior advanced to meet her embrace with the affec- 
tion of a parent for a child. The lady took the^oppor- 
tunity, while her head reclined on his bosom, to- slip a 
diamond ring of considerable value on his finger; and 
retired, after accepting from the field-marshal the me-’ 
dal struck in his honour at Breslau. 

Of the field-marshal’s passion for play, various anec- 
dotes have been related, and the following is too inte- 
resting to be passed over jn silence : — ^During his cam- 
• paigns, he sometimes amused himself by playing with 
the officers of his own staff, to whom he generally re- 
turned the sums he might have won. But, amongsl 
these, there was a young Prussian count, whose grow- 
ing love of play he was resolved, if possible, to check, 
though unable to control his own. Having won of him 
to the amount of three thousand pounds, he sent for 
him to his tent the next morning ; and, after a short 
lecture on the ruinous consequences of gaming, he said. 

You are young enough to profit by the example which 
the indiscretion of a long life has rendered too habi- 
tual in me to be conquered. The money which you 
lost last night I shall restore with pleasure, on condition 
that you pledge your honour never to play at any game 
in future by which you can lose more than one hun- 
dred rubles in the course of the night.” This pledge 
being given, the marshal put into the hand of his 

•61 
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young friend half the sum which he had won, saying, 
“ The remainder of the money I shall seal up under 
your name, to he received by you on calling upon me, 
at the expiration of twelve months, to complete the re- 
demption of your pledge^” 

The following letter of our hero, to the King of Prus- 
sia, declining pay during his continuance in France, is 
truly characteristic, and well deserves a place in this 
work : — 

“Your majesty has been graciously pleased to order 
that the army shall receive its arrears of pay ; but, as 
nothing has yet been received in France, his highness 
the chancellor Prince Hardeuberg has given orders to 
M. Von Bulow, the minister of the finances,, to draw 
the necessary sums from our own country. Your ma- 
jesty will allow me to express to you openly, and with- 
out reserve, my opinion and request, and that of the 
army. Upon our advance into France, we were ani- 
mated with the wish to acquire nothing for ourselves- 
but honour ; but, on the other hand^ to relieve our dis- 
tressed country, and enable your majesty to heal the 
wounds, which long misfortunes and hostile arrogance 
have inflicted upon our country in general, and upon 
every individual family. For this reason I demanded 
a contribution of one hundred millions of francs from 
Paris; and of this sum I wished to apply only a part 
to the use of the army; and therefore proposed to your 
majesty to allow the army two months’ pay, which was 
graciously granted ; but, as altered circumstances ren- 
der this impossible, the whole army will not only joy- 
fully renounce the two months’ pay, but we most humbly 
beseech your majesty to let no more money be paid us 
at present, than what is absolutely necessary for the 
wounded. We will rather submit to the greatest pri-' 
vations, than draw to France the revenues of the state, 
which are raised.with so much difficulty, and thus.en- | 


rich this detested- country, -and destroy in the’bud the 
reviving prosperity of our native-land. 

“ BiucHER.” 

“ Head-Quarters, at Chartres, 

I Auff. 12, 1815.” 

1 

i The following was the farewell proclamation of Prince 
Blucher to his troops, on leaving France : — 

i 

‘^Head-Quarters, Compeigne, Oct. 31, 1815 

“I cannot leave the array, which. is now about* to re- 
turn home, without thanking you, brave soldiers, and 
bidding you farewell. When his majesty the King'in- 
trusted to me anew the command of the army, I obey- 
ed the honourable call with confidence in yoiir so often 
tried valour. You have maintained your reputation, 
soldiers, and juslified the confidence which your king, 
your country, and Europe, placed in-you. Mindful of 
your high destination, you have preserved your ancient 
glory, and ended such ‘a hard ‘contest in a few days. 
You' are ‘worthy of the name of Prussians, of Germans. 
Accept my thanks, comrades, for the courage, the per- 
severance, and the valour, with which you have gained 
such great and glorious success in so short a time. The 
gratitude of your fellow-countrymen will receive you 
at your return, and, while you enjoy merited repose, 
the country will find you prepared for new deeds,' 
should it again require the support of your arms. 

“ Blucher.” 

The brilliant achievements of this gallant hero, sub- 
sequent to the second usurpation of Buonaparte, have 
been already laid before the reader. We shall there- 
fore close this article with observing, that to Lira, in 
conjunction with the illustrious Wellington, and their 
brave allies,' are to be ■ attributed the overthrow of 
gigantic ambition, and the repose of the world. 


( -lOS-'j 


FKEDERICK WILLIAM, 

DUKE OF BFUNSWICK-LUNEBURG, GELS, /iND EEUNSTADT, 


Asiong tho giillaut heroes, who fell ou the tinngiii-. 
nar}' field of Waterloo, the Duke of Bruuswick-OeK 
claims a prominent jilace, both on account of his elc- 
\ated rank as a sovureign-priuce, avid his near allbuce 
to some of the most dluslriuus huusru in Durope. Des- 
cended from a line of heroLs, he closed his career in a 
manner worthy of their glory, and of the high charac- 
ter which he had previously acquired. 'Ibis heroic 
prince was the fourth and younge«t son of Charles Wil- 
liam Ferdinand, tho late reigning Duke of Bruunwick- 
Luneburg, who died Novtinber 10, ISOG, at Ottensen, 
near Altona, in coascquenco of a wound which' he re- 
ceived at the unfortunate battle of Jcua. IIo was 
doubly allied to the illustrious house which sways the 
British sceptre ; his mother being tho sister of.onr be- 
loved monarch, and his sister the wife of the Prjuce 
Regent. 

He was born Oct. G, 1771, and received the same 
education as his brothers, till the military profession, 
for which he was destined, required u course of instruc- 
tion particularly adapted to that object. By his father 
the young prince was beloved with the greatest tender- 
ness. In 1786, he was nominated successor to his 
uncle, Frederick Augustus, Duke of Oels and Bern- 
stadt, in case he should die without issue j — an arrange- 
ment which was confirmed by his 'Prussian majesty. 
After a residence of about two years in Switzerland, 
the prince commenced his military ' career. He was 
appointed captain’ in the regiment of infantry then in 
garrison at Magdeburg, commanded by Lieutenant- 
general Langefeld, governor of, that place -a regiment 
which previpusly.had for its chief the princeV groat 
unde, the hero of Crevelt and Minden. 

His highness, who devoted himself with the .greatest 
zeal and assiduity to^ the duties of bis profession, was 
rapidly ^promoted; and,, at, the early age of nineteen, 
be was invested with the grand order of the Black Dan- 
gle. In, the war, with France, which commenced in 
1792, the prince accorapinied the Prussian army. lie 
gained experience; and, the military talents and.intie- 
pidity which he gradually developed, were conspicu.-! 


ously displajed by bim on all occasions. Sometimes, i 
imlccd, his huojaut hcuse of youthful energy, which 
hanishtd every idea of personal danger, impelled ])in\ 
beyond the bounds of prudence. On, lhci27lh of No- 
vember, 1792, hi; incurred the. most imminent danger 
of bib. life, in .i skirmish which took place in tin? village 
of JFtclr, iiearWnrbel- He there icccived two woimdH, 
•uid it was a considerable time before he recovered from 
llu'ir fiTecib. 

Tlie treaty concluded at Basip, in April, 1795, again 
gave repose to the Prussi.in army. Prince Frederick 
William, after being for some time comniander of tho 
regiment of Thadden, at Halle, and nfiervyards of 
KlcibFs vegiment, at Prenzian, was, in 1600, promoted 
ta (he rank of major-general. The hitter regiment liad 
long distinguished '^itself in the Prus&jon army, and, 
uuderi the conduct of the prince, who bestowed on it 
tho most assiduous nttentioii, coiifirmoil the character 
audi reputation iW'hicb it had previously acquired. In 
1S02, he married the Princess, Mary, Elizabeth IVilhel- 
miua, the grand-daughter of the. Grand, Duke of Ba- 
deu; — .a circiimstancx?. which, diflused, new satisfaction 
and joy over his whole hpivsp. The prince and his 
cousprt spemed to have been crcatedie^tpressly for each 
other; and their- mutual fdipjty.jwasiaugntpnted by the, 
birth, of two sons, Oct. 30, ,1604, aqd April 26, ISOG,, 
both of whom are still living. 

On the demise of his uncle, Frederick Augustus, on 
the 8th of October, 1806j he sqccpeded.tp the duchy of, 
Oels>apd, Bern6tad.U The> followingiycar, wag. marked 
by tho, breaking out of the long-expe.cted war, the 
issue of which is so wol^l known*, Thp. Duke, was attaeh- 
edtothe corpo commanded by, GpnerahBlucher,, which,, 
after the most astonishing exertions, apd, tin? most pbsti-, 
natq yesistaace, was .obliged, to, submit, to, the law , of 
necessity, 

Tho capitulation |Of Lubpc]k puta,u end to the duke’s, 
military, career for, this vyar ; and the cireuntstarmes of. 
the limes, vyith, the, peculiar relations resulting, froni' 
them, induced him to solicit his dismission fronXjthe 
Prussian service. 
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The unexpected decease of his eldest brother, the 
hereditary prince, in the month of September of the 
same year, and the agreement concluded by him with 
hia two next brothers, called him, on the decease of 
his father, to the government of the patrimonial domi- 
nions 5 which, however, he held but for a short time, 
Brunswick being-, by the treaty of Tilsit, incorporated 
with the kingdom of Westphalia. After this event, 
the Duke resided chiefly at Bruchsal, in Baden ; and 
there he was doomed to experience a misfortune that 
afflicted him still more severely. On the 20th of April, 
1808, he lost bis amiable consort, before she had at- 
tained her twenty-sixth year. 

Early in 1809, when a rupture between France and 
Austria appeared probable, his highness concluded 
a convention with the latter power, by which he en- 
gaged to raise a corps of two thousand men, half infan- 
try and half cavalry, at his own expense ; and, notwith- 
standing the difficulties thrown in his way by Prussia, 
he succeeded in collecting- the stipulated number in a 
very short time. Hostilities soon commenced, and the 
duke began his new military career by making an in- 
cursion into the kingdom' of Saxony, in conjunction 
with a corps of Austrian troops. They were, however, 
obliged to evacuate Leipsic hnd Dresden, on the ap- 
proach of a considerable force, composed of Dutch 
and Westphalians. The duke and General Am Ende 
retired from Dresden in. a western direction, towards 
Franconia, into which the Austrians had 'penetrated 
from Bohemia with a considerable force. The armistice 
concluded at Zuaim terminated the contest in that 
country also, and deprived the Duke of the co-opera- 
tion of the Austrian troops. They evacuated Dresden, 
which they had a second time occupied, and withdrew 
beyond the frontiers of Bohemia. 

The Duke of Brunswick, in the mean time, had like- 
wise evacuated some of the places of which he had 
taken possession, but still remained in the Erzgeberge, 
without being pursued either by the S-axoiis or West- 
phalians. For some time he appeared undecided, whe- 
ther he should join the Austrians in Bareuth, or adopt 
a different plan. He at length determined to quit Ger- 
many, where fortune did not seem to smile on the 
cause which he had espoused, and to conduct his 
corps to the English, who were then preparing for an 
expedition to the Continent. 

The difficulties which opposed the execution of this 
undertaking were innumerable. It was not till he bad 
traversed a space of nearly three hundred miles, that 
he could hope to reach the German Ocean; and his 
route lay through countries not wholly destitute of hos- 
tile troops. 

The corps of the Duke of Brunswick had been de- 
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scribed as completely annihih ted ; the inhabitants of 
Leipsic were, therefore, not a little surprised, when, 
in the morning of the 26th of July, after a smart action 
before the inner gates, he entered that city with nine- 
teei\ hundred men, of whom seven hundred were ca- 
valry. It is not unlikely that the duke had reason to 
be dissatisfied with something which had occurred dur- 
ing his former occupation of this city j for a-'cdntribu- 
tion, though a very moderate one, amounting to no 
more than fifteen thousand dollars, was imposed : and 
this was the only requisition of the kind made by the 
duke during his whole march. His .troops also exer- 
cised the right of retaliation on several persons who 
had given them offence during and after their retreat. 

^ Ou the 27dh, the Duke airived at Halle, and, with 
unparalleled celerity, pursued his route by way of 
Eisleben to Halherstadt, which place Count Wellinge- 
rode, grand-marshal of the palace to the King of West- 
phalia, entered, with the fifth regiment of foot, on the 
forenoon of the 30th. The same evening the duke’s 
corps appeared before the gates with six pieces of can- 
non. The enemy, though destitute of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, made an obstinate resistance, but was at length 
overpowered, after a sanguinary conflict, which uas' 
continued for some time in the streets of Halherstadt, 
and during which the duke fought in the ranks of his 
black hussais. - • « • , < • 

He now directed bis course to wauls his native eity. 
Late in the evening of the 31st of July, he entered 
Brunswick, on whose ramparts, wrapped- in a cloak, he 
passed the night. And here it has been Justly asked 
by a writer of great respectability, "What must have 
been the feelings of the prince, when lie beheld' the' 
palace, once the residence of His illustrioiis ancestors, 
his own cradle, and the theatre of his juvenile' yeai s ; 
when he traversed the streets in which his parent had 
so often been seen, attended by crowds of happy mor- 
tals, who awaited the father of hid people, to pay him 
the tribute of grateful tears ; when he encountered the' 
anxious and timid looks of those who once hoped to 
see the prosperity and the glory of their country aug- 
mented by him, whom alone, from' among his three 
.sons, his father bad deemed worthy to be his successor? 
These were, perhaps, the most painful. moments expe- 
rienced by this high-spirited prince, ' since the sable 
genius of Auerstadt eclipsed the splendour of the 
house of the Welfs. Fate seemed' to shew him once 
more the happy land, to which he was therightful'heir, 
to make him more keenly sensible of his loss. He, 
nevertheless, retained sufficient strength of mind- to 
conduct himself -with exemplary moderation. If he 
could not confer happiness,' neither would he involve 
others in his own calamity :'buf, -in a proclamation, 
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magnanimously recommended to his countrymen to be 
obedient to their present rulers.” 

Tlie duke found it impossible to remain at Bruns- 
wick, as he was closely piessed on all sides. The. 
Westphalian general, Renbel, concentrated four thou- 
sand men of his division at Ohoff; .Genet al Gratien 
had set out with a Dutch division from Erfurt, and was 
approaching the coasts of the German Ocean ; while I 
General Ewald, with a corps of Danish troops, crossed ! 
from Gluckstadt over the Elbe into the Hanoverian 
territcfl'y, to cover the banks of that river. General 
Reubel was nearest to the duke, who, in his rapid re- 
treat, had daily actions with the advanced guard of the 
Westphalian troops. That which was fought in the 
afternoon of the 1st of August, at Oelpcr, near Bruns- 
wick, and in which the duke’s horse was killed by a 
cannon-ball, was the eleventh since the commencement 
of his retreat in Saxony. 

The next morning he quitted his native city, and the 
movement which he now made caused it to be gene- 
rally supposed that he, wa.s proceeding to Zell. Thi- 
ther the troops under Reubel, and others, accord- 
ingly directed their course. The duke, however, sud- 
denly made his appearance at Hanover, which he en- 
tered on the morning of the 3d of August; and, in the 
afternoon, pursued his route, by way of Neustadt, to 
Nienburg, where he arrived the following day. Here 
he crossed tlie Weser. He broke down the bridges 
behind him, and reached Hoya on the 4th. In this 
manner he hastened along the left bank of the Weser, 
while part of his corps, in order to make a false de- 
monstration, turned ofl' to Bremen. On the evening of 
the 5th, this detachment possessed itself of the gates 
of the city, and hastily departed the next day to rejoin 
the corps. 

The duke, in the mean time, continued his march 
through O'denburg and Delmenhorst, where he pass- 
ed the night between the 5th and 6th of August ; and 
it appeared as if he were directing his course towards 


East Friesland, with a view to embark on the coast of 
that province. This opinion, however, proved erro- 
neous ; for, crossing the Hunte, a small stream which 
discharges itself into the Weser at Huntebruck, he 
seized the corn-ships which had been lying inaotive for 
years at Elsfleth. In these vessels he embarked his 
men in the night of the 6th, and by force procured a 
sufficient number of hands to navigate them; the Sur- 
rounding district being chiefly iuiiabited by sea-faring 
people. On the morning of the 7th, the duke hoisted 
the British flag, set sail, and the following day reached 
Heligoland with part of his corps. That island he 
quitted on the lllh, and with. his faithful followers pro- 
ceeded to England, where they and their brave com- 
mander were received into the British service. 

On the fortunate turn taken by the afl'airs of Europe 
early in 1814, his highness quitted England, to take 
possession of his patrimony, recovered from the rapa- 
cious fangs of Buonaparte ; and was devoting bis at- 
tention to those plans of internal improvement by which 
his father rendered himself beloved and adored by his 
subjects, when the perfidious conduct of the French 
once more summoned him to assist in the task of bumb- 
ling that nation. How heartily he espoused the cause 
of legitimate right and social order, may be conceived 
from this fact, that, though the contingent required of 
him was no more than Jour thousand men, he actually 
joined the immortal Wellington with fourteen thousand, 
whom he clothed in black, vowing, that he with them 
would wear no other colour till he had witnessed the 
complete overthrow of the monster who had basely in- 
sulted his dying father. Providence, however, did not 
permit him to enjoy that gratification, nor to see the 
glorious results of the victory to which his own valour 
and that of his br.ave followers contributed. . He was 
killed on the spot, whilst gallantly lighting at the head 
of his faithful troops, as we have already related. Hia 
body was conveyed to Brunswick, to be interred in the 
burial-place of his illustrious ancestors. 
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ALEXANDER THE FIRST, 

EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Though not personally engaged in the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, Alexander demands a prominent 
place in these biographical sketches, on account of the 
distinguished part which he bore in the first overthrow 
of the Corsican usurper, and the determination which 
he evinced, in concert with his illustrious allies, to 
retider abortive the renewed attempts of that monster 
to enslave the, world. 

Alexander was born on the 23d of December, 1777 ; 
and, on the 9th of October, 1793, he was married to Maria 
Louisa Elizabeth Alexiena, of Baden. In his person he 
is tall, lusty, and well-proportioned; his face is full and 
very fair; his eyes are blue, and expressive of that be- 
neficent mildness, which is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of his character; and his whole deportment is 
marked with mingled dignity and condescension. 

In the discharge of his public duties, Alexander dis- 
plays great activity and acuteness, but without show' 
or any bustle. In fact, he is so averse to parade, that 
he drives about Petersburg!! in a plain chariot, of a 
dark olive colour, drawn by four hor.ses, driven by a 
bearded coachman, and a common postilion, and at- 
tended by a single footman. He is greatly attached to 
the English, numbers of whom have formed, under the 
auspices of his government, a sort of colony in bis em- 
pire ; and he has often been heard to say, that “ the 
man within whose reach Heaven has placed the greatest 
materials for making life happy, was, in his opinion, 
an English country-gentleman” 

The following remarks on his private character are 
extrafcted from a rvork published during the reign of 
the Emperor Paul, entitled, “ Secret Memoirs qf the 
Court of Russia” 

"The Empress Catherine was prevented by death 
fiom executing another design, which would have been 
more fatal to Paul, but that the youth and natural good 
disposition of his eldest son defeated it ; who, by the 
purity of his morals, and his personal qualities, inspires 
a high degree of admiration. That ideal character 
which enchants us in Telemachus, is almost realized in 
him; however, though his mother may have the do- 


mestic virtues of a Penelope^ he is very far from havmg 
had an Ulysses for his father, or a Mentor for his tutor. 
He may be reproached, too, with the same defects 
which Fenelon has allowed in his imaginary pupil ; but 
these are, perhaps, not so much failings, as the ab- 
sence of certain qualities not yet developed in him, or 
which have been stifled in his heart by the companions 
that have been assigned him. He inherits from Cathe- 
rine an elevation of sentiment, and an unalterable equa- 
lity of temper; a mind just and penetrating, and an un- 
common discretion ; but a reserve and circumspection 
unsuitable to his age, and which might be taken for 
dissimulation, did it not evidently proceed rather from 
the delicate situation in which he was placed between 
; his father and grandmother, than from his heart, which 
is naturally frank and ingenuous. He inherits his mo- 
ther’s stature and beauty, as well as her mildness and 
benevolence : while in none of his features does he re- 
semble his father; and he niust certainly dread him, 
more than love him. Paul, conjecturing the intentions 
I of Catherine in favour of this son, has always behaved 
j coldly towards him ; since he discovered in him no re- 
' semblance of character, and no conformity of taste, 
with himself: for Alexander appears to do what his 
father requires of him, from a principle of filial duty, 
rather than compliance with his own inclinations. His 
humanity has acquired him the hearts of the soldiers; 
his good sense, the admiration of the officers. He is 
the constant mediator between the autocrat and those 
unhappy persons, who, by some trifling neglect, may 
have provoked imperial wrath and vengeance. This 
pupil of La Harpe requires not the dignity of grand- 
duke of Russia to inspire sentiments of love and inte- 
rest; Nature has richly endowed him with the most 
amiable qualities; and his character of heir to the 
greatest empire in the world cannot render them indif- 
ferent to humanity. Heaven may perhaps have des- 
tined him to render thirty millions of people more free 
than they are at present, and more worthy of being so.” 

The following instance of Alexander’s humanity, in 
restoring to hfe, by his own personal exertion, a Polish 
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easant, who had beeu accidentally drowned in the 
iver Willia, in Lithuania, was coinmumcated to 
loyal Humane Society of London, by James Grange, 
isq. in the following letter ; 
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“ Dear Sir, . 

« His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Alexander, m 
ue of his journeys through Poland, by Ins 
onal exertion and perseverance, restored to 
leasant of that country, who had -been drowned u 
considerable time. This highly interesting 

,araeto my knowledge during my f 

k • 1 ■ ,u\ took place between Koynn and M dna, m 

Ltoi'., o,. the bents of the little river Willia, ftem 
thich the hart-mentioned town derives us name 

«The emperor, from some cause immaterial to the 

present snhieet, had considerably 
nnts* and, being led by the winding of the road 
a short distance of the above-mentioned river, an 

nerceivimr several persons assembled near the edge 

Urn water! out of which they appeared to be dragging 
somethin!, he instantly alighted, and, approaching the 
soot found it to be the body of a man apparently life- 
iL’' Prompted by humanity alone, and without any 
other assistance than that of the peasants around him, 
to whom he was no otherwise known, than that his uni- 
form indicated an ofBcer of rank, he had him conveyed 
to the side of a bank, and immediately proceeded with 
lus own hands to assist in taking off the wet clothes 
from the apparent corpse, and to rub his temples, wrists, 
&C. which his imperial - majesty continued lor a cons - 
derabletime, using all other means 
of any medical assistance) that appeared most likely 
to restore animation ; but.without effect. 

«In the midst of this occupation, the emperor was 
ioined by the gentlemen of his suite, among w lom 
werePriLwolkousky, Count Liewen, and Dr. Weil y, 
bis majesty’s head-surgeon, who always travels with, 
and indeed never quits, the emperor. , 

uThe exertions of these persons were 
added to those of the emperor; and, on ® 

attempting to bleed the patient, his majesty held and 

Xd his »».. ««'i g-™ --y L M 

TOpr This however, and all other means they 
- E: proM s. iccVecluul, Ih.l, .fter move- Ih.n 

three hours fruitless utteu.pl. to recover huu, the do,> 
tor declared, to the extreme 

that the spark of life was quite extinct, and that jt 

useless proceeding any further.. ' ..vpvtion 

.‘Faticrued as he was by such ‘=““tinued exerUon, 

irt Tint however, rest satisfied, without 
the emperor could not, noweve , 

entreating Dr. Weilly to persevere, and ^ “ 
fresh attempt to bleed him. The doctor, although 


had not the slightest hope of being more successful in 
this than in former attempts, proceeded to obey the in- 
iuiictions of his imperial majesty; when the noblemen 
making a last effort in rubbing, &c., the emperor had, 
at length the inexpressible satisfaction of seeing blood 
make its appearance, accompanied by a slight groan. 

« The emotions of his imperial majesty on this occa- 
sion arc not to be described ; and, in the fulness of 
his toy, he exclaimed in French, ‘ Good God ! this is 
the ‘brightest day of my life!’ and the tears which 
iustuiitaneously glistened in his eyes, indicated tlia 
these words came from his heart. 

“The accompanying snuff-box, on which this inte- 
resting event is faithfully though roughly delineated, 
(the poor inhabitants of that part of Poland being no 
!rcat artists,) was sketched at a neighbouring town, 
for the purpose of commemorating this restoration ; and 
is one of the four presented, on the occasion, to the 
principal actors in it; namely, his imperial majesty, 
and the three gentlemen above mentioned, who are 
(though not very correctly) represented on it. 

“Requesting you to excuse the hasty and imperfect 
manner in which I have endeavoured to narrate thi.». 
very affecting transaction, to which I feel myself in- 
competent to do. adequate justice, allow me to assure 
you, sir, of the sentiments of respect and esteem with 
which 1 beg leave to subscribe myself, 

“ Dear sir, 

“ Your’s, most faithfully, 

, “James Grange.” 


Upon the morning after the death of the Emperor 
P.aul, on the 11th of IMarch, 1801, (O. S.) his son Alex- 
ander, then in the twenty-fourth year of his age, was 
announced as his successor in the chapel of the Winter 
Palace, at St. Petersburgli, where he received the ho- 
m'a-e of the principal nobility ; and, notwithstanding 
the"’ catastrophe which had just occurred, the prospect 
which opened to them, by the accession of their favou- 
rite to the throne; diffused throughout all ranks an uni- 
versal joy. _ 

The measures which were immediately adopted to 

remedy the mischiefs of the former bad government, 
and to conciliate all ranks of people in favour of the 
new one, evince a degree of .ability and strength of 
mind greater than was to be expected from the mild- 
ness of the new emperor’s disposition. The first public 
act was the following proclamation . 


“We, by the grace of God, Alexander the First, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., declare 
to all our faithful subjects: It has jileased the decrees 
of the Almighty to shorten the life of our beloved pa- 
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lent and sovereign, Emperor Paul Petrovitz, who died had been so unfortunately interrupted by the itnpoiitjt.- 
suddenly, by an apoplectic stroke, at night, between conduct of the late emperor, were re-establiahed. 
the 11th and 12th days of this mopth. We, on receiv- The emperor's favourable disposition towards Eng- 
ing the imperial hereditary throne of all the. Russias, land was alike agreeable to his natural inclinations and 
do also receive at the same time the obligation to go- the wisest policy ; which cannot be better evinced than 
vern the people committed unto us by the Almighty, by the candid declarations contained in the negotiations 
according to the laws and heart of her who rests in preceding the renewal of the peace, which had to dis- 
God, our august grand-mother, Sovereign Empress cuss the important subject which occasioned the bom- 
Catherine the Great, whose memory will be dear for bardment of Copenhagen by Lord Nelson. In one of 
ever to us and the whole country. Following the these papersj his imperial majesty declared to Sir Hyde 
steps of her wise intentions, we hope to arrive at the Parker, admiral of the British fleet then in theiBaltic, 
object of carrying Russia to the summit of glory, and that, though prepared to repel force by force, he per- 
to procure an uninterrupted happiness to all our faith- sisted in his pacific sentiments ; but the justice and 
ful subjects, whom we do hereby invite to seal their moderation of the cabinet of London must enable him 
fidelity to us, by oath, before the face of all-seeing to reconcile the demands of humanity with the duties 
God, whose assistance we implore to grant us power to he owed to the honour of his country, and the interests 
support the weight now resting upon us. of his allies. From this period, his politics maintained 

“ Given at Petersburgb, the 12th of Marcb^ (O.S.) the same pacific character ; and his mind was turned 
1801. to that wide field of improvement, which his extensive 

“ Aiexamder. dominions opened to his view : his second care seemed 
I to be the peace and happiness of Europe. 

And, in about a fortnight afterwards, the following shortly after his accession to the throne, Alexander 
ukases were promulgated ; ^ ^ fitted out, at his own expense, two vessels for a voyage 

1. AH prisoners of state are set at liberty. of discovery round the world, under the command of 

2. All the recent laws relative to contraband goods Captain Krusenstern. These ships were provided with 

are abolished. • ■ every necessary for the accomplishment of the voyage; 

3. The tariff of tolls and customs of 1782 is re-in- and several eminent literary characters volunteered 

troduced. thoir services on this occasion. . 

4. The British seamen are released from” confine- Towards the end of the year 1803, Alexander began 

to feel the necessity of checking the ambition of France, 

5. All societies and clubs are permitted. before Buonaparte had plundered and enslaved the 

.6. The order of Malta is to be nearly suppressed. whole of Germany, and extended his usurpations to 

- 7. The order of Saint Waldimir is.restored. the shores of the Baltic. The emperor had pledged 

. 8. Everybody may dress according to bis own plea- bis honour to obtain from France the performance of 

sure, provided he do not violate public decorum. her engagements for the independence of the kingdom 

9. The importation of books and literary productions Naples, and the indemnification of Sardinia for the 

of all sorts is again permitted. - loss of Piedmont; and, while the negotiations on these 

10. Tho regiments are to bear their old names, and points were carried on between the two courts, war 
the former regiment of guards to be re-organized. broke out between France and England. The Russian 

11. Every person, whether native, foreigner, or exile, ambassador was then directed to take leave, though 

shall freely enter or quit the Russian dominions, with- without expressing uny design of immediate hostility 
out any molestation or difficulty on the frontiers. The Russian army was recruited by a new levy of one 

12. “ Whereas our manufacturers have not yet gained , hundred thousand men. It was declared, however, 

the necessary perfection, nor are able to supply the’ that tlie government merely augmented its military 
exigence of our empire. We do hereby 'command, that force on account of the posture of affairs in the other 
the prohibition against the importation of china, earthen countries of Europe ; and a declaration was made by 
and glass wares, steel tools and instruments, hardwares, the emperor to the court of Constantinople, that he 
silks, cottons, and linens, be from this moment sup- had encouraged no such designs as were understood to 
pressed; and that, for the present year, the tariff of have been suggested by France for the partition of the 
1797 he in force.” Turkish dominions. 

The prohibitions against the exportation of corn were The barbarous murder of the Duke D’Engbien — the 
also removed; and the relations of peace and amity cold-blooded malice of the wretch' by whose command 
between the courts of London and Petersburgb, which it was executed — and the, unblushing violation of the 
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laws of nations, aud of the rights of the Germanic em- 
pire, by which it was attended, made the deepest im- 
pression on every sovereign in Europe; but on none 
more than that of the Emperor of Rusrja. From the' 
moment of his accession to the throne, tlie whole of his 
thoughts had been devoted to the happiness of his own 
subjects, aud to the guarding the tranquillity of the' 
other nations of the world. The object of all his public' 
acts seems to have been the healing of those dreadful 
Avounds which Europe had received in the long war by 
Avhich she had been desolated, and to secure the inde- 
pendence of such of her states as had survived that' 
terrible contest. In the question of the German in- 
demnities, indeed, he had co-operated Avith France ; but 
his motive in doing this was merely to bring that com- 
.plicated question to a speedy decision, that the harmony 
of the empire might be restored, aud that no pretence 
should exist for disturbing its tranquillity in future. 
The violation of the German territory, therefore, neces- 
sarily gave him much pain on every account, both as 
be bad guaranteed it iu the' most solemn manner, and 
as it AA'as an attack upon a country which, so long as it 
could protect its OAvn independence, must form the 
most powerful bulwark to Russia against the ambition 
and revolutionary piogress of France. But, however 
deeply Alexander must have felt, as a sovereign, at 
this outrage, perhaps even the consequences to Avhich 
it evidently led did not weigh more upon his mind 
thau’the moral turpitude of the crime 'by which' it Avas 
produced.' Not contented, therefore, with 'causing his 
ambassador at Paris to remonstrate in the strongest 
manner upon the subject, he presented to the Diet at 
'Ratisbon the folloAving dedarotion : 


“ Ratisbon, ' 

“ The event which has taken place in the states of 
his highness the Elector of "Baden,’ the conclusion of 
which has been so melan(ihply,^has occasioned the most 
poignant grief to’the Emperor of all the’Russias, 'He 
cannot but ‘view with the greatest concern the violation 
Avhich has been committed on the tranquillity and in- 
tegrity of the German territory. Jlis imperial majesty 
is the more affected by this event, as he never could 
have expected that a power Avliich' had undertaken, in 
common with himself, the office of mediator, and was 
consequently bound to exert its care for the Avelfare and 
tranquillity of Germany, could have departed in such 
a manner from the sacred piiiiciples of the laAV of na- 
tions, and the duties it had so lately taken upon itself. 

“ It would'be unnecessary to call the attention of the 
diet to the serious consequences to Avhich the German 
empire must be exposed, if acts of violence, of which 
the first example has just been seen, should be passed 
34. 


over in silence: it tyill, with its accustomed forepight, 
easily perceive how much the future tranquillity and 
security of the whole empire, and each of its members, 
must be endangered, if such violent proceedings should 
be deemed alloAvable, and suffered to take place with- 
out obseivatiou or opposition. Moved by these con- 
siderations, aud in qualify of guarantee of the consti- 
tution of the Germanic empire, aud that of mediator, 
the emperor ^conpiders it as In's duty solemnly to protest 
against an action Avhich is such an attack on the, tran- 
quillity and security of Germany. Justly alarmed at 
the mournful prospect it presents, his majesty made no 
delay to represent his manner of thinking on the sub- 
ject to the first consul, by the Russian chaige d’affaires 
at Paris. 

While his majesty adopts a measure prescribed to 
him by his solicitude for the welfare of the German em- 
pire, he is convinced that the diet and the head of the 
empire Avill do justice to his disinterested and mani- 
festly indispensable care; and that they will unite their 
eiideavouis with his to transmit their just remonstrances 
to the French government, to prevail on it to take such 
step^ and measures as the violation of their dignity 
may require, and the maintenance of their, future se- 
curity may render necessary.” 

In their reply to this note, the representatives of 
'Brandenburg and of Baden expressed a hope “ that 
the 'First Consul Avould, of himself, be inclined to give 
such a full and satisfactory explanation on the subject, 
as might etithely correspond to the expectation of his 
majesty the Emperor of Russia.” The great majority 
of the other states of the German empire, conscious of 
the insult AVbich had been offered, jet feaiful of are- 
ncAval of hostilities, "from Avliich they could not hope to 
I derive any advantage, preserved an inflexible silence, 
i Hanover and Pomerania alone, therefore, seemed to 
coincide with the sentiments of the imperial decla- 
ration. 

An additional solemnity Avas given to the represen- 
tations of Alexander, upon this occasion, by his putting 
liis court into deep niourniiig, and by ordering all his 
ministers at foreign courts to do the same, in memory 
of the tragical fate of the Duke D’Enghien ; — a step 
which the Corsican aft'ected to consider as a direct ip- 
sult; as it forcibly, though silently, expressed the at- 
tacbinent of the Russian emperor to the House of 
Rourbon, and plainly demonstrated that he considered 
the execution which had taken place as a barbarous 
-ml unqualified minder. 

Towards the close of 1804, the Emperor of Russia 
entered into active negotiations with Great Britain; 
and, at the same time, made every exertion to preserve 
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tLe peace of Europe, again disturbed by tbe restless 
ambition of Buonaparte, who had resolved on hum- 
bling* Austria, and annihilating the independence of 
Germany, He accordingly offered his mediation be- 
tween the contending powers ; but, at the very moment 
tbe French government was sending a passport for the 
Russian minister’s journey to France, fresh aggressions 
were committed, affecting the political existence of the 
independent states of Italy, wliich obliged his imperial 
majesty to' consider his mediation as rejected. Still, 
Avhen invited by the Emperor of Austria, who was 
now obliged to provide without delay for his own safety, 
to renew the negotiation foe a coalition with the other 
courts of Europe against the common disturber, he 
entered into the designs of the Austrian emperor with 
the same spirit, and confined his warlike demonstra- 
tions to the advance of a small part of his troops, 
merely sufficient to give weight and importance to the 
mediation of so great a potentate. The endeavours of 
the emperor to maintain the peace of the continent, 
liowever, were unsuccessful ; and preparations were 
made for the contest which was about to ensue. 

Upon the return of Count Markoff, tbe Russian am* 
bassador, (whom the Corsican bad personally insulted,)' 
be was received by Alexander with the most flattering 
marks of favour: the thanks of the emperor, returned 
to hinj for bis services in the most solemn manner, were 
read in die directing senate j and an annual pension 
of twelve thousand rubles (about 2000?. sterling) was 
settled on him. ■ . 

As the intervention of Alexander, in the cause of the 
degraded states of Europe, originated in the purest 
motives and most disinterested councils, so bis conduct, 
now war became inevitable from the unjust conduct of 
Buonaparte, was distinguished by every quality cha- 
racteristic of tbe father of his people, and tbe friend of 
mankind. Having superintended tbe arrangements 
necessary for sending three great armies into the field, ^ 
destined to act in aid of Austria, and which were to | 
enter Germany successively, he suddenly appeared at 
Beilin, on the 26tb of October. Here he gained uni- 
versal admiration by his affable and engaging manners, 
and seemed for a moment to have infused some portion 
of his own spirit into the Prussian councils. But' the 
ruin of the Austrian army at Ulm, and the retreat of 
the first Russian army from the Inn, changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled him to return with equal ra- 
pidity, and place himself at th^ head of his trqops. 

In the unfortunate campaign, which nearly destroj’ed 
the Austrian empire, and particularly in the fatal battle 
of Austerlitz, Alexander performed all that could he 
expected from the magnanimity of his character, and 
the sincerity of his policy. Jn this sanguinary engage- 


ment, be exhibited tbe most courageous devotion to the 
cause in which he had engaged. He placed himself at 
the head of the fouith column of the allied army, and 
constantly remained with the infantry during the whole 
of the conflict, exhibiting great proofs of presence of 
mind and military skill. When tbe fortune of the day 
turned to the side of the French, he charged the ene- 
my three times successively, at the head of his guards; 
and, by his gallantry, not only secured the retreat of 
the combined army, which would otherwise have been 
cut to pieces, but actually saved the greater part of the 
Russian artillery, which he carried off with him, after 
it had been taken possession of by tbe French. Nor 
did his greatness of mind, or magnanimity of conduct, 
desert him when the fatal result of that day decided 
the fate of the war. He made no proposition for pea^e, 
nor offer of submission, to the conqueror. To the hu- 
miliating conditions imposed by Buonaparte upon tbe 
Emperor of Austria, Alexander refused to become a 
party; and, accordingly, caused his troops, although 
under very .distressing circumstances, to commence 
their retreat, on the 6th of December, 1804, from the 
Austrian territories, preserving, at the same time, too 
formidable a front for pursuit or molestation, 
Buonaparte, having grossly misrepresented the par- 
ticulars of the battle of Austerlitz, in his bulletins, the 
following antlieutic account of it was published hy the 
Emperor of Russia ; 

^•The issue of the battle of Austerlitz has-been so 
well confirmed by its consequences, that it is almost 
incredible how France could publish such extravagant 
and untrue relations of that affair. All Europe, and 
the Russian nation, in particular, justly expect a rela- 
tion on our part. The love of truth alone, and the wish 
to adduce none but authenticated facts, have hitherto 
prevented the appearance of this relation. In the 
mean time, it is necessary to conect some of the state- 
ments of the French bulletins, particularly the 30tb, 
and to lay them, before tfie public. General Savary 
spoke only with two persons belonging to the_ empe- 
ror’s suite; and, excepting these, he only saw some 
field-adjutants, who had brought despatches from their 
chiefs, or were in waiting to transmit orders to them. 
The chief of the French nation might not have deiived 
any pleasure from the conversation of Prince Dolgo- 
rucky ; but he at the same time forgot that the Russians 
did not belong to those nations who sought his protec- 
tion. The number of the allied army, as stated in the 
bulletins, was one hundred and five thousand men, viz. 
eighty thousand Russians, and twenty-five thousand 
Austrians, and the French much inferior. But why 
were their numbers not given ? Besides the reserve, 
which was said alone to be equal to an army, the 
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enemy’s force consisted of four large divisions of t>venty 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry each, 
.commanded by a marshal and two generals of division. 
The combined army, on the other hand, consisted of 
fifty-two thousand Russians and seventeen thousand 
Austrians. But this inferiority in number was the least 
misfortune in the Russian army: the scarcity of pro- 
visions was so great, that, for nearly two days preceding 
the battle, they had nothing to eat. The horses were 
famished to such a degree, that those belonging to the 
artillery could no longer draw. Of course, in the battle, 
the artdlery was of little use, excepting in those stations 
where it was first planted. The total failure of pro- 
visions and forage was , alone sufficient to prevent our 
maiiitaining’our post any longe^ at Olmulz, or taking 
another station further in the rear. These circumstances 
urged the necessity of the battle, the happy result of 
which could only be expected from the valour of the 
troops. The imperial guard, of which it is said, in a 
bulletin, that itlost all its, colours, are still in possession 
of them, and have taken one pair from the enemy. The 
combined army, it is said, lost .fifteen thousand killed, 
and twenty thousand prisoners. Do they include 
among these the twenty thousand said to have been 
drowned ? After so many forced marches, and so much 
fatigue and hunger as had been sustained, with the 
sickness consequent thereupon, after the affairs upon 
the Danube and Moravia, of the whole Russian army 
there is not a deficiency of more than seventeen thousand 
men. But were the loss as considerable as the bulletin 
has pretended, why was not the Russian army pursued, 
as that bulletin falsely asserts? On the contrary, the 
Russian army kept the field till the next morning. The 
armistice was not concluded but nitli the Emperor of 
.Germany, at whose particular desirq the Russians first 
commenced their retreat; and which was also effected 
in good order and without loss, notwithstanding the 
French partly assert that, during the negotiations witli 
Austria, the, French array prosecuted its victories. To 
enhance the glory of this day, the French bulletin says, 
that the French guard (the reserve corps) took no part 
in the battle. The same bidletiii, however, afterwards 
asserts that, when one French battalion was broken by 
the Russian guard, Buonaparte ordered Marshal Bes- 
siers to advance, and that the imperial guards on both 
'sides immediately came to action. 

^ “ The French bulletins abound with false statements, 
over which the pretended noise and distraction occa- 
sioned by the discharge of two hundred pieces of can- 
non, and a conflict betsveeu two hundred thousand men, 
throw but a flimsy covering. Can it possibly serve the 
interests of a great general to sanction such reports? 
Gan he really stand in need of such means as these to 


increase that military glory which is not denied him? 
Posterfty will do justice to the truth.” 

Notwithstanding the conclusion of peace between 
France and Austria, the Russian forces, on their return 
to their own country, were considerably increased by 
new levies ; and the hope seemed to be entertained by 
Alexander*that a fresh opportunity would present itself 
for retrieving the affairs of the allies, and effecting the 
.deliverance of Em ope. In the mean time, he was not 
inactive in that field which was still open to his exer- 
tions. By the treaty of Presbiirgb, the Venetian terri- 
tories, which had been ceded to Austria by the peace 
of Luneville, together with part of Istria and Dal- 
matia, n ere to- be united to the kingdom of Italy, to- 
gether with the mouths of the Cattaro, which constitute 
a position upon the Adriatic of extraordinary strength. 
By the various intersections of livers, and other peculiar 
circumstances attending this situation, it is capable of 
defence by a very small number of meu against a very 
superior foice. The officer who commanded the for- 
tress M’as General Brady, who possessed but a small 
number of troops; according to the Austrian statement, 
not more than eighty men. The time for delivering it 
up had expired, and neveitheless it remained still in 
the hands of the Austrian commandant; when an officer 
tu the Russian service, whether instructed by his go- 
vernment, or acting from the suggestions of his own 
mind with respect to the importance of the enterprise, 
appeared before the place, and summoned ittosurremler 
The expedition was conducted with promptitude and 
decision; and, from the suddenness of his appearance, 
the weakness of the garrison, or a disposition on the 
part of the governor to cede this important station to 
the recent ally, rather than the detested enemy, of his 
sovereign, the Russian officer easily succeeded, and the ■ 
summons was obeyed without delay. The dexterity 
with which the French were cii cum vented on this oc- 
casion, by an enemy whom they had affected to despise, 
as destitute of the least portion of skill or stratagem, af- 
forded no small triumph to the couit of St. Petersburgh. 
On the other hand, intelligence of this event was re- 
ceived by Buonaparte with" every indication oFSiagrin 
and rage. The French ambassador at Vienna was o^-- 
dered to remonstrate on the occasion, and to insist most 
peremptorily om the fulfilment of the treaty of Pres- 
burgfa, and on the delivery of Cattaro, not through the 
medium of its present Russian possessor, but by the 
Austrians themselves, from whose hands alone the 
French should receive it. Russia, however, maintained 
her conquest, amidst all the discussions and irritation to 
which it gave rise, until toward the conclusion of the 
year, when a more extensive theatre was opened for her 
exertions. 
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In the year 1806, negotiations', were entered into for 
a peace with France, in concert with England, wheu‘a 
circumstance occurred which gave the Emperor Alex- 
ander an opportunity of proving,' his good faith towards 
Great' Bfitaini and the firmness of his character. 

Buonaparte had contrived to cajole theEussiah mi- 
nister, M. Giibfil, into separate treaty of peaces which 
was 'transmitted to St. Petersburgh for* the emperor’s 
ratification : tbi^ however, he peremptorily refused, and 
immediately published the following’ declaration'; 

“We, Alexander the First; by God’s grace, Enipe- 
ror and Autocrat of all. the Russias, declare and make 
known to all our faithful subjects, that, in our incessant 
care and solicitude for the welfare of the interior of our 
empire, equally with its foreign relation's, it has ever 
-been oiir wish to ■ establish them upon ah imindveahle 
basis, and to defend the state by such alliances "as the 
situation of our country may require. With this vie wi 
we have thought proper, from the coniriiencement of 
our reign, to remove’ every cause of misunderstanding, 
audi by a friendly conduct, to unite with tbcise powers 
whose wise and moderate principles' were consistent 
w'ith their independence and the general tranquillity, i 
The 'Most High blessed oiir wisbes and endeavours, 
and at thht period bestowed upon Europe a general 
peace; ‘However, it did not consist with his inscruta- 
ble ‘providence to prolong the cohiinuahce'of this order 
of things— war broke out again. But; as our situation 
did not permit us to take any immediate part; in the 
w.ar,' we never' ceased to remain faitbful to bur'allies; 
■'^iid to continue to wish and labour'for peace and trahy 
J-luillity, consistently with the common welfafe,'by every 
■friendly iriterferehce' in our power. Butj'nbtwith'staiid-- 
'ing' this ''ititefferehce, 'the daily 'increase of the French 
-power, and Ihe situation of our alliesl'threatehe.d 'by'its 
aggrandizement and unbounded ambition, compelled 
us ito take an active part in' this war. We took up 
arms, but we did not cease to wish for peace ; and ‘we 
also declared^ in our ukase of September '1, ’ I805V 'that ; 
the object of our arming lyas to preserve the sacred' in- 
violability' of treaties, and to restore the "general tran- 
quillity;' The misfortunes which attended the arms of 
the' allies' operated against the realization of our views; 
'however,' the principles upon which'tbeywere’ground- 
ed remained unchanged. 

“At the commencement of the present year, the' 
French government manifested an inclination approxi- 
mating topeace : we accordingly issued orders to enter 
'into discussions with them immediately. ' The 'restora- 
tion' of a peace cousisteut with the dignity and security 
of our''empiro,‘ the advantage of our allies, and the 
general tranquillity .of Europe,, were laid down as th'e 


"fundamental bases of these- discussions. But,* to bur 
regret,' the conditions of peace agreed jto "with France 
by Mi D’Oubril wefe neither consistent .with the dignity 
of our empire, nor -with the security of bur allifes. We 
refused' to ratify those conditions.' But at the same 
timcj to afford a proof of the immutability of our prin- 
ciples, which, under various circumstances, had been 
ever directed to the same end, we at that time "made 
known the conditions on which we were disposed to 
■renew bur negotiations with the French government. 
The bases proposed by us are so moderate; that they 
cannot be rejected without an -open menace of the ge- 
neral safety ; and they are so- consistent with the ad- 
vantage of ' every power concerned, that, in case of 
'their being" accepted, a general peace must not only 
follow, bbt be confirmed to Europe upon the most per- 
manent footing. Thus must peacei or the continuance 
of war, be the consequences of these measures. We 
wish for peace; but if no lasting peace' can be ob- 
tained, grounded upon mutual 'advantage, then it will 
be necessary, for the honour of the Russian name, the 
sacred character of our engagements, and the general 
deliverance of Europe, to proceed to extremities, which, 
on these considerations, cannot but appear to us ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

“ We are convinced that each of bur faithful subjects, 
animated with the’ love of their "country, impelled by a 
isense of honour, and' surrounded by examples of pa- 
'triotib zeal, will speedily unite their powerful efforts 
with bur own, as soon^as the safety of Russia, the voice 
of glory, and bur command, shall call upon them to 
cb-bperate for the' public good. In this firm'reriauce 
uponthehiblp of 'God; and'tbe zeal of our faithful sub- 
jects, we have thought 'it' necessary to apprise you 
befofe-hand of bur views; 'and, in so 'doing,', to afford 
ybu a'new'probf; that, in all our undertakings, we nei- 
ther seek the extension of our territory, nor the fieetiug 
'^loryof victories; 'but that it 'is bur wish and endea- 
[■•vouF to secure the general safety, the preservation of 
bur allies,' and the dignity of our empire. 

I Given at St. Petersburgh, August‘80, and in the 
sixth year of bur government. 

“ Ax-exander. 

"Couiitersignfid'by the minister for foreign afiairs, 

“ Andre- Bddberg.” 

This dbcunietit was succeeded, in the month of No-- 
veiriber, by the following proclamation : 

"Our. manifesto of the SOth'of August, declared Ine 
situation of our affairs with the French government. 
At that period of bur hostile situation, Prussia still 
formed a barrier between us and the French, who 
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Ivrniinizcfl over various parts of Germany. But, soon ; 
after, the fire of w.ar blazed out in Prussia also ; after | 
various disasters and important losses on her part, our 
own dominion.-» on the frontiers are now threatened by 
the tlame. To llossinns, accustomed to love the ■'lory 
of their country, and to sacrifice every thing- to if, U is 
unnecessary to explain bow unavoidablu these uvenis 
(lavc made the present war. liouonc unsheathed 
onr sword for the protection of oiir allies ; how much 
more justly must it be drawn for tlie defence of one 
own safety I Before these eyenls could approach our 
frontiers, we took, at an early period, every measure to 
be ready to meet them. Having, in good lime, ordered 
our army to move beyond tlio (rontier, we have now 
commissioned onr genend Field-marshal Kamenskoi to 
command it, and to act against the enemy with all (he 
forces intrusted to him- We arc assured, that all our 
faithful subjects will join us in fervent prayers to the 
Almighty, who directs the fate of stales, and tlie issue 
of battles, that lie may take our righteous cause under 
bis all-powerful proiccliou ; that Ins victorious strength 
and blessing may direct tlie Huviian armies employed 
iu tcpclliug the general foe of Europe. We are confi- 
dent that our faithful subjects of the goveriiniciit on 
the frontier will, iu the present circumstances particu- 
larly, redouble the proofs of (heir aitachmcnt, and their 
teal for the fommoii good ; and that, unshaken by fear, 
or delusive promises, they will tread with firmness the 
same path in wliicli, under tiic protection of ilic laws 
and of a mild government, they have iiilhcriu enjoyed 
tranquillity and undisputed properly, and shared in the 
universal prosperity of the whole empire. Lastly, we 
are confident that all the children of the land, relying 
on the help of God, on the valour of our troops, and 
on the kuowii experience of their leader, will spare na 
sacrifice, no eflbrls, which patriotism and the safety of 
our country may demand, 

“ St. PetcTshurgh, Ji'ov. 28 , 1606 .” 

During the ensuing campaign, the Russian army 
under General Benuingsen disputed with some success 
the power of France: at Puitusk, Eyiau, and Hcils- 
berg, they were victorious ; and even in the unequal 
battle of Friedlaud, they maintained their honour un- 
tarnished. 

The following remarks on the peace of Tilsit, which 
followed that unfortunate battle, are extracted from' 
“ Sir Robert Wilson's Sketch of the Campaign in Po- 
land:” 

“At Tilsit, the Emperor Alexander might descend 
from his dignity, and suspend bis estimation in Europe, 

- by a contaminating connection of personal amity with 
Buonaparte ; but even in that fatal moment he was not 
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.senseless to liis duly, as protector of the interests of 
Uuviia, for the hiiko of which ho consented (o the re- 
volting sacrifice ; and, allliuugli ho humiliated bb own 
majesty, he enriched the sway, and essentially strength- 
ened the throne, of succeeding autocrats. Peace was 
not degrading to . Ru..siaj the mode of aftianciiig with 
Ffiiiice could only render surli peace a reproach. 

*• After tile glorious and sanguinary resistance that 
he hud alone opposed to Bnoimparle with all bi.s 
means, he was warranted in sheathing an undishonour- 
ed sword, if tho bilmition and immedialc interests of 
liis country required some repose. Russia had engaged 
iu the campaign os an ally of Prussia : she had pre- 
pared only as an auxiliary, und to supjiort a sovereign 
who could bring into tho field above two hundred tbou- 
saiul holdiors of liigli military clinniclcr, whose country 
was covered with strong' fortresses, and who bad the 
mcaiiH of abundantly jirovidiug every supply. By the 
lo.vs of one battle, and a series of unparalleled treasons 
and misfortunes, however, Prussia was, in a few days, 
aiinibilatcd ; and the conquerors, confident in num- 
bers, and presumptuous from victory, appeared on the 
Visuila with tho declared intention of pluiiting their 
eagles on the towers of St. I’etersburgh. 

“ The Russian army, inadequate in numbers,- unpre- 
pared for .such ii contest, reinforced by no more than 
ten thousand dispirited Prussians, instead of the victo- 
riou-s multitude that they anticipated to join on .tho 
hanks of the Rhine — with a knowledge of their iinmc- 
dialo wants — without the hope of succour- for several 
inoiitliH — conscious, but always iiidigiinnt, at the disas- 
ters of Austcrlitz, resolved to resist the ineiiacing tor- 
rent; and, by a combinntiou of extraordinary courage 
and endurance, they not only arrested its progress] but 
pre.served the Rus.sian territory from invasion, and 
finally maintained an attitude, which obliged Buona- 
parte to treat their counjry willi a consideration- that 
no hostile power had ever before • experienced, in bis 
iicgotialions. 

“ Had Alexander but refused for a third time that 
interview which Buonaparte so eagerly urged, and sent 
his ministers to treat for n peace ivliich the exigencies 
of Russia might have rendered desirable, such peace 
would have been sanctioned by honour, and, although 
not ill unison with the wishes of England,- England 
would have had no right to remonstrate with aspprity, 
or reproach the termination of a war wliich Russia had 
alone sustained. If Alexander had not yielded a final 
acquiescence to councils repugnant to his own feeliu<Ts, 
— if, in that extremity, lie had colfected around, him 
the wise, the patriotic, the loyal, and the brave, .who 
were ready to support him,, and were devoted to his in-- . 
terest— his dignity would have been preserved,, and hia 
, *5 M 
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niiuisters would liuve been eiinbled to iiiiiiubun u tone 
coiniuniuliiiij terms so fovouroble> tliat the assur.uice of 
a prosperous continuation of the war could scarcely 
have offered ecjual advantages to llussia.' 

The proclamation of Alexander, on the conclusion 
of peace, was to the following effect: 

“ Tfe, At.ex vxdkk r/ic JP’irsi, htj God'i grace, Em- 
peror and Autocrat oj all the Russias, 

“ The war between Russia and France, through the 
powerful assistance of the Most High, and the distin- 
guished valour of our troops, has ended, — peace is 
happily restored. 

“ In the course of this war, Russia h,is experienced 
the man-nitude of her resources, in the love and devo- 

o 

tion of her sons, and which she may reckon upon 
finding on all occasions. 

, The troops, in general, have exhibited an unexam- 
pled valour, the firmest intrepidity, and heroic actions; 
)vherever they were called by the voice of honour, the 
sense of danger disa[)peared ; their glorious deeds will 
remain beyond the power of oblivion in the annals of 
national honour, and a grateful country will consider 
them as standing examples for |)rosperity. 

“The nobles of the civil class, treading in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, have, not only disliiiguishcd 
themselves by the sacrifices they have made of their 
property, but also by their perfect readiness to hazard 
tlieir lives for the honour of their country. 

“The merchants, and all other classes, neither spar- 
ing of their endeavours nor their property, have oheer- 
fuily borne the burthen of the war, and have shown 
themselves ready to make any sacrifice whatever. ■ 

“ With such a general aqd intimate union of valour 
and patriotism, it has pleased the Most High, defend- 
ing and strengthening our armies in the severest i con- 
flicts, finally to reward tboir intrepidity, by putting a 
happy period to a sanguinary war, and presenting us 
with a propitious /peace, by a treaty between France 
and Russia, which was concluded and ratified’ on the 
27th of June, in our presence, at Tilsit. 

“ According to the basis of this treaty, we have re- 
jected all the plans for the enlargement of our frontiers 
at the expense of our allies, as inconsistent wit'h justice 
and Russian dignity. , 

“Not willing to extend our spacious empire, we only 
made use of our ar'ms to restore the violated tranquil- 
lity of the continent, and to avert the 'danger which 
threatened our own, and the states thatiwere in alliance 
with j us. Through the establishment of the piesent 
peacp, Russia’s ancient limits are not only secured in 
•their complete inviolability, but rendered more com- 
plete, by the addition oLa natural and advautaoeous 
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line of frontier. Several countries and provinces have 
icu given to our allies, which hud been lost by the 
rtuiie of war, and subjugated by force of arms. 

“ Peace being concluded upon these principles, wo 
are convinccir that all our faithful subjects will join 
with us in olleriiig up their prayers to the throne of the 
iiiig of kings, that Russia may long enjoy its advan- 
tages, defended by the blessings of the supreme, and 
the uiisliaken and tried valour of her armies. 

“ Given at St. Petorsburgh, August 9, 1S07, and the 
seventh year of our reign. 

“ ALEXAXDnn.” 

Shortly after the peace of Tilsit, the amicable rela- 
tions of Russia with England were interrupted ; and 
the expedition against Copenhagen, under Lord Calli- 
cart .and Admiral Giiiiibier, gave the highest off’ence to 
Alexander, who w-is, at this time, completely deceived 
mid cajoled by the subtle Corsican. The errors of this 
policy, however, wcie amply expiated; and a twelve- 
month did not elapse before the general ruin and mi- 
sery which rapidly spread throughout Russia, in conse- 
quence of the total want o£ commerce, obliged the 
emperor to relax in a system nhicli the intrigues of 
Biiouaparte had induced him to adopt. This relaxation 
drew upon him the hostility of the ruler of the French 
nation, who immediately began to form arrangements 
for the destruction of the Russian empire. 

It was in vain that Alexander represented the pressure 
of public snUering throughout Russia ; that she could 
no longer exist as a nation without commerce ; and that 
he was ready to make great sacrifices to secure eveu a 
portion of trade to his subjects : that he was contented 
to impose a new duty of twenty-five per cent, on all co- 
lonial produce and goods of British manufacture, and 
would allow France half the revenue to sanction the 
measure. To these proposals, the Corsican insultingly 
replied, that nothing short of the total exclusion of 
British shipping from the ports of Russia would satisfy 
him ; and that any compromise on his part would be 
considered as a total abandonment of the continental 
system. 

It was now' suflicienrfy obvious to Alexander, that 
hostilities must re-coininence ; and that nothing but a 
fresh appeal to arms could preserve the independence 
and stability of the empire ; yet, anxious to prevent the 
effusion of blood, he procrastinated every indication of 
warlike measures, until he foilnd that' further delay 
would compromise his own dignity, or endanger the 
integrity of his empire. - 

“ As early as the spring of the year 1811,” says a 
contemporary historian, “ the cabinet ,of Russia per- 
ceived that war was inevitable. The King of Saxony 
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had been recommended to concentrate the troops be- 
longing to the duchy of Warsaw on the Vistula; the 
conscription throughout France had been considerably 
extended ; and the designs of Buonaparte became every 
day nmre evident. The military .preparations, there- 
fore, in Russia, were made on the most extensive scale. 
Cannon were secretly sent from the arsenal towards 
the frontieis ; the different battalions called “garrison 
regiments” were incorporated with the regular forces; 
and, by the end of February in that year, no less than 
two hundred thousand men were quartered in the 
western provinces of the empire; nhile many of the 
most intelligent generals, who commanded divisions of 
these troops, successively visited St.Petershurgli, under' 
the pretext of arranging their- private afiairs, but, in 
reality, for the purpose of conferring with tliu minister 
at war on the state of their respective corps. 

“ These preparations were increased with redoubled 
activity, after the incorporation of the Hans Towns with 
the French empire, and the seizure of the duchy of 
Oldenburgh, (the integrity of which latter slate was 
guaranteed by the twelfth and fifteenth articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit,) on the principle, that, by tlieir conti- 
nuing to trade with Great Britain, * their commerce 
frustrated the salutary and decisive regulations of the 
decrees of Berlin and Ulilan, which alone were calcu- 
lated effectually to resist the principles of the British 
orders in council.’ 

'* Alexander was deeply affected by these aggfe'ssions, 
and perfectly aware of the tendency of Napoleon’s am- 
bitious designs. The time, however, was not yet ar- 
rived, when it was judged expedient to pursue that 
vigorous line of conduct which ought to have been 
sooner adopted. The situation of Russia with respect 
to Turkey was still unsettled: she had made great ex- | 
ertions in a destructive contest with that power, and 
her finances were considerably embarrassed. It was 
also uncertain what part the Crown Prince of Sweden 
might take in a contest between Russia and France ; it 
being well known that every exertion had been made 
by Buonaparte to engage that prince to enter into his 
designs. No time, however, was lost in encouraging 
the manufacture of arms; five hundred thousand mus- 
kets, and two thousand pieces of ordnance, were ra- 
pidly finished, and ready for any disposable purpose; 
various fortifications were erected on the' banks of the 
Dwina ; and, upon the whole, the military preparations 
were ranch more formidable, -and upon a larger scale, 
than those which preceded the wars of 1805 and 1807. 
The organization of the forces was also changed. The 
cavalry, which used to be attached to the different divi- 
sions of infantry, was separated from them. The in- 
fantry of the line consisted of twenty-eight divisions, ! 


of six regiments each ; and every regiment contained 
three battalions of six hundred effective men ; forming 
a total of three hundred and two thousand four hun- 
dred infantry. The cavalry were composed of seven 
divisions, of forty squadrons each; every squadron cf 
one hundred and forty-two effective men, amounting,, 
in the whole, to thirty-nine tliousnnd seven hundred 
and sixty, besides fifty thousand cossachs, making to- 
gether a force of three hundred and niiiety-two thou- 
sand one hundred men. From this ennmrration may 
be deducted nine divisions: two of which were to be' 
employed against the Persians, five against the Turks, 
and two were to continue in Finland, by way of precau- 
tion. There then remained two hundred and ninetv- 
fonr thousand nine hundred and sixty men, which 
Russia could, in the year 1811, have opposeffto France, 
exclusively of the militia ; and for arming this latter 
force tliere were a sufficient number of military depots 
well provided, and conveniently situated for the distri- 
bution of arms and stores.” 

It will also be evident from the following document, 
which is the substance of an engagement entered into 
between the courts of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
signed at Sf. Petersburgh, the 24th of Blarcb, 1812, 
so for as the same are referred to in a subsequent treaty 
between his Britannic majesty, and the King of Swe- 
den, signed at Stockholm, on the 3d of March, 1813, 
that, for some time previous to the invasion of Russia 
by Buonaparte, the courts of St. Petersburgh and 
Stockholm had, from tbe movements of the French ar- 
mies menacing the Russian empire, engaged to make a 
diversion in Germany against France and her allies 
with a force of between forty and fifty thousand men : 
but, as this diversion could not be securely made whilst 
Norway could be considered as tbe enemy of Sweden, 
Russia engaged, either by negotiation or military co- 
operation, to unite that kingdom to Sweden. The ac- 
quisition. of Norway was to be considered as a prelimi- 
nary operation to the diversion in Germany. An in- 
demnity was to be offered to Denmark in Germany, if 
she would cede Norway ; but, in case of refusal, she 
was to be considered as an enemy. • 

“The object. of the Emperor of. Russia and the King 
of Sweden, in forming an alliance, is stated to be for 
the purpose of securing i eciprocally- their states' and 
possessions against the common enemy, 

“ The French government having, by the occupation 
of Swedish Pomerania, committed an act of hostility 
against the Swedjsh government, and, by tbe move- 
ments of its armies, having menaced the tranquillity of 
the empire of Russia, the contracting parties engage to 
make a diversion against France and her allies, with a 
combined force of twenty-five or thirty thousand Swedes, 
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iiiiiiibtt'rj. would have b«en cuaLfod to maintain a tone 
coauuamlin'4: torcusi 60 fivivurablc, that (he !u>.',urancc of 
n pros|>croi)» continuation of the war could scarcely 
liiivc od'crfd cijual udvaiitu-jcsi to Utnv,ia..’' 

Tho jiroclainatinn of Aioxandi;r> on tho conclusion 
of peace, Nvas to tho folioniny eti’ect: 

“ IJ'f, Atnx vxtinn (ho lunt, by OoiVu yrnce, Km~ 
peror and plutocrat «/’ a// the liimhu. 

^ Tho war between Kussu and France, through tho 
powerful assistance of the Most High, and the distin- 
guished valour of our troops, has ended, — peace is 
happily Tistered. 

•‘In the course of this war, Uiissia Inn, experienced 
the tnagnitude of her rc.sourccs, in the love and devo- 
tion of her suns, ami which she may reckon upon 
finding on all occasions. 

.“Tlie troops, in general, have exhihited mi unexam- 
pled valour, (he tirtnesl intrepidity, ami heroic actions; 
wherever they were called by the voice of honour, the 
sense of danger disappeared ; (heir glorioics deeds will 
remain beyond the power of oblivion in the annals of 
national honour, and a grntcfnl country will consider 
them us stamliug examples fur prosperity. 

•♦The nobles of the civil class, treading in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, have, not only distinguished 
themselves by tho sacrifices they have made of their 
properly, but also by their perfect readiness to hazard 
their lives for the honour of their country. 

“The merchants, and all other classes, neither spar- 
ing of their endeavours nor their property, have cheer- 
full v borne the burthen of the war, and have shown 

¥ J 

themselves ready to make any sacrifice whatever. 

“ M'iih such a general and intimate union of valour 
and patriotism, it has pleased the 3Iost iligh, defend- 
ing and strengthen’uig our armie.s in the severest con- 
flicts, finally to reward thoir intrepidity, by putting a 
happy period to a sanguinary war, and preseiitiug us 
with a propitiovis. peace, by a treaty between France 
and Russia, wTiich was concluded and ratified' on the 
27tlj of June, in our presence, at Tilsit. 

“ According to the basis of this treaty, we have re- 
jected all the plans for the enlargement of our frontiers 
at the e.xpense of our allies, as inconsistent with justice i 
and Russian dignity. 

“ Not willing to extend our spacious empire, we only 
made use of our arms to restore the violated tranquil- 
lity of the continent, and to avert the danger which 
threatened our own, and the states that were in alliance 
whh^us. Through the establishment of the. present 
peacp, Russia’s ancient limits are not only secured iu 
-their complete inviolability, hut rendered more com- 
plete, by (he addition of, a natural and advantageous 


mu of frontier. Several countries and provinces have 
been given to our allies, which had been lost by the 
fortune of war, and subjugated by force of arms. 

“Peace being concluded upon these principles, we 
arc convinced- that all our faithful subjects will join 
with us iu oflering up their prayers to the throne of the 
King o( kings, that Russia may long enjoy its advan- 
tagc.s, defended by the blessings of the supreme, and 
the unshaken and tried valour of her armies. 

“ Given at St. Petorsburgh, August 9, 1807, and the 
seventh year of our reign. 

“ AtKx.rNDEn.” 

Shortly after the peace of Tilsit, fhe'amicable rela- 
tions of Russia with England were interrupted; and 
the expedition against Copenhagen, under Lord Cath- 
cart and Admiral Gambier, gav'e the highest offence to 
Alexander, who was, at ^liis time, completely deceived 
and cajoled by the subtle Corsican. The errors of this 
policy, however, were amply expiated; and a twelve- 
month did not elapse before the general ruin and mi- 
sery which rapidly spread throughout Russia, in couse' 
queuce of the total want o£ commerce, obliged thi 
emperor to relax in a system vfhicli the intrigues o 
Ruonnparte had induced him to adopt. This relaxatiot 
drew upon him the hostility of the ruler of the French 
nation, who immediately began to form arrangements 
for the destruction of the Russian empire. 

It was in vain that Alexander represented the pressure 
of public suffering throughout Russia; that she could 
no longer exist as a nation without commerce ; and thas 
he was ready to make great sacrifices to secure even a 
portion of trade to his subjects : that he was conteuteu 
I to impose a new duty of twenty-five percent, on all col 
! lonial produce and goods of Rritish manufacture, an 
I wonld. allow France half the revenue to sanction tli 
j measure. To these.proposais, the Corsican insultiugl 
I replied, that nothing short of the total exclusion t 
British shipping from the ports of Russm would satisf 
him ; and that any compromise on his part would bj 
considered as a total abandonment of the continent! 
system. ' I 

It was now sufficieuSly obvious to Alexander, (Iili 
hostilities must re-commence ; and that nothing buti 
fresh appeal to arms could preserve the independen* 
and stability of the empire ; yet, anxious to prevent m 
effusion of blood, he procrastinated every indication k 
warlike measures, until he found that further deljp 
would compromise his own dignity, or endanger d 
integrity of his empire. -• 

“ -eVs early as the spring of the year, 181 1 ,” say 
contemporary historian, “ the cahin^t _of Russia ; 
ceived that war was inevitable. The King of SaX' 
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had beeu recommended to concentrate the troops be- 
longing to the duchy of Warsaw on the Vistula; the 
conscription througliout France had been considerably 
extended ; and the designs of Buonaparte became every 
day more evident. Tlie military preparations, there- 
fore, in Russia, were made on the most extensive scale. 
Cannon were secretly sent from the arsenal towards 
the frontieis; the diflerent battalions called “garrison 
regiments” were incorporated with the regular forces; 
and, by" the end of February in, that year, no less than 
two hundred thousand men were quartered in tlie 
western provinces of the empire; while many of the 
most intelligent generals, who ooninianded divisions of 
these troops, successively visited St. Petersburgh, under 
the pretext of arranging their private affairs, but, in 
reality, for the purpose of conferring with the minister 
at war on the state of their respective corps. > 

“ These preparations were increased with redoubled 
activity, after the incorporation of the Hans Towns with 
the French empire, and the' seizure of the duchy of 
Oldenburgh, (the integrity of which latter state was 
guaranteed by the twelfth, and fifteenth articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit,) on the principle, that, by their conti- 
nuing to trade with Great Britain, ‘their commerce 
frustrated the salutary and decisive regulations of the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan, which alone were calcu- 
lated effectually to resist the principles of the British 
orders in council.’ 

“ Alexander was deeply affected by these aggressions, 
and perfectly aware of the tendency of Napoleon’s am- 
bitious designs. The time, however, was not yet ar- 
rived, when it was judged expedient to pursue that 
vigorous line of conduct which ought to have been 
sooner adopted. The situation of Russia with respect 
to Turkey was still unsettled ; she had made great ex- 
ertions in a destructive .contest with that power, and 
her finances were considerably embarrassed. It was 
also uncertain what part the Crown' Prince of Sweden 
might take in a conte'st between Russia and France ; it 
being well known that every exertion had been made 
by Buonaparte to engage that prince to enter into his 
designs. No time, however, was lost in encouraging 
the manufacture of arms : five hundred thousand mus- 
kets, and two thousand pieces of ordnance, were ra- 
pidly finished, and ready for. any disposable purpose; 
various fortifications were erected on the’ banks of the 
Dwina ; and, upon the whole, the military preparations 
were much more formidable, -and upon a larger scale, 
than those which preceded the wars of 1805 and 1807. 
The organization of the forces was also changed. The 
cavalry, which used, to be attached to the different divi- 
sions of infantry, was separated from them. , The in- 
fantry of the line consisted of twenty-eight divisions, 


of six regiments each ; and every regiment contained 
three battalions of six hundred effective men ; forming 
a total of three hundred and two thousand four hun- 
dred infantry. The cavalry were composed of seven 
divi.sjons, of forty squadrons each ; every squadron cf 
one hundred and forty-two effective men, amounting^ 
in iho whole, to thirty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and .sixty, besiefes fifty thousand cossacks, making to- 
gether a force of three hundred and ninety-two thju- 
s.'ind one liundrcd men. From this cmmieration may 
be deducted nine divisions: two of which were to be 
employed against tlie Persians, five against the Turks, 
and two were to continue in Finland, by way of .precau- 
tion. There then remained two hundred and ninety- 
four thousand nine hundred and sixty men, which 
Russia could, in the year 1811, have opposed- to France, 
exclusively of the militia; and for arming this latter 
force there were a sufficient number of military depdts 
well provided, and conveniently situated for the distri- 
bution of arras and stores.” 

It will also be evident from the following document, 
j which is the sub.stance of an engagement entered into 
between. the courts of St. Petersburgh and Stockliolm, 
signed at St. Petersburgh, the 24lh of March, 1812, 

I so far as the same are referred to in a subsequent treaty 
between his Britannic majesty, and the King of Swe- 
I den, signed at Stockholm, on the 3d of March, 1813, 

I that, for some time previous to the invasion of Russia 
by Buonaparte, the courts of St. Petersburgh and 
Stockholm had, from the movements of the French ar- 
mies menacing the Russian empire, engaged to make a 
diversion in Germany against France and her allies 
with a force of between forty and fifty thousand men : 
but, as this diversion could not be securely made whilst 
Norway could be considered as. the enemy of Sweden, 
Russia engaged, either by negotiation or military co- 
operation, lb unite that kingdom to Sweden. The ac- 
quisition. of Norway was to be considered as a prelimi- 
j nary operation to the diversion in Germany. An in- 
I denmity was to be offered to Denmark in Germany, if 
she would cede Norway ; but, in case of refusal, she 
'was to be considered as an enemy. • 

“ The object, of the Emperor of, Russia and the King 
of Sweden, in forming an alliance, is stated to be for 
the purpose of securing reciprocally- their states' and 
possessions against the common enemy. 

“The French .government having, by the occupation 
of Swedish Pomerania, committed an act of hostility 
against the Swedish government, and, by the move- 
ments of its armies, having menaced the tranquillity of 
the empire of Russia, the contracting parties engage to 
make a diversion against France and her allies, with a 
combined force of twerity-five or thirty thousand Swedes, 
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and of fideen or twenty thousand Russians, upon such 
■point of the coast of Germany as may be judged most 
convenient for that purpose. 

■ “ As the King of Sweden cannot make this diversion 
in favour of the common cause, consistently with the 
security of his own dominions, so long as he can re- 
gard the kingdom of Norway as an enemy, his majesty 
the Emperor of Russia engages, either by negotiation 
or by military co-operation, to -unite the kingdom of 
Norway to Sweden. He engages, moreover, to gua- 
rantee the peaceable possession of it to his Swedish 
majesty. 

The two contracting parties engage to consider the 
acquisition of Norway by Sweden as a preliminary ope- 
lation to the diversion on the coast of Germany^ and 
the Emperor of Russia promises to place, for this ob- 
ject, at the disposal and under the immediate orders 
of the Prince Royal of Sweden, the corps of Russian 
troops above stipulated. 

“ The two contracting parties being unwilling, if it 
can be avoided, to make an enemy of the King of Den- 
mark, will propose to that sovereign to accede to this 
alliance ; and will offer to his Danish majesty to pro- 
cure 'for him a complete indemnity for Norway! by a 
territory more' contiguous to his German dominions, 
provided his Danish majesty will cede for ever his 
rights on the kingdom of Norway, to the King of Swe- 
den. 

“ In case his Danish majesty refuses this offer, and 
shall have decided to remain in alliance with France, 
the two contracting parties engage to consider Den- 
mark as their enemy. 

“ As it has been expressly stipulated that the engage- 
ments of his Swedish majesty to co-operate with his 
troops in Germany, in-fecvour of the common cause, 
shall not take effect until Norway shall have been ac- 
quired to Sweden, either by the cession of the King of 
Denmark, or in'consequence of military operations, his 
majesty the King of Sweden engages to transport his 
army into Germany, according to a plan of campaign 
to be agreed upon, as soon as the above object shall 
have been obtained. 

“ His Britannic majesty to be invited by both powers 
to accede to, and to guarantee, the stipulation contained 
in the said treaty.” 

On the 23d of March, 1812, his imperial majesty 
published the following declaration for the recruiting 
of his forces: 

“ The present situation of Europe requires the adop- 
tion of firm and stronsr measures, as well as indefati- 
gable vigilance and energetic exertions, so as to fortify 
our extensive empire in the most formidable manner 
against all hostile enterprises. Our bold and coumge- 


ous Russians have been accustomed to live in peace 
and harmony with all the surrounding nations} but, 
when storms have tireatened our empire, patriots of 
all ranks and stations were ready to unsheath the sword 
for the defence of their religion and laws. 

“ The most urgent necessity for the' augmentation of 
our troops by a new levy now exists. Our strong forces 
are already at their posts, for the defence of the em- 
pire ; their bravery and courage are known to all the 
world. The confidence of their emperor and govern- 
ment is with them. Their faith and love will render 
them irresistible against a far superior force. With the 
same paternal care have we adopted all defensive mea- 
sures, to secure the safety and welfare of all and every 
one; and therefore order — 1st, To raise in the whole 
empire, from each five hundred men, tno recruits; 
2dly, To commence in all governments two weeks after 
the receipt of the ukase, and to be finished in the 
course of a month ; 3dly, To conform to the regulations 
laid down with respect to the levy of recruits by an 
ukase presented to tbe senate, and dated September 
16, 1811; 4thly, The recruits to be kept in the garri- 
son towns, with the garrison and interior battalions, on 
the same footing as the recruits for provisionary dep6(s 
I are kept and brought up. 

“ Tlie immediate fulfilment of this order for raising 
of recruits during the period fixed is entrusted to the 
senate.” 

The influence ■which Buonaparte possessed over the 
Anstrian government, enabled him to obtain a treaty 
of alliance; by which the -latter engaged to furnish 
thirty thousand men to act against Russia, on the un- 
derstanding that, if she were attacked, she should re- 
ceive an equal succour from France. 

Previous to the commencement of hostilities, Alex- 
ander issued a proclamation to his subjects, stating the 
sacrifices which he had made, previous to taking that 
step, and exhorting them to the most strenuous exer- 
ticMis ; and, after the passage of the Niemen, he pub- 
lished the following address: 

“ For a long time we have remarked the hostile con- 
duct of the French emperor towards Russia ; but we 
still hoped, through moderate and pacific measures, to 
avert hostilities. At length, not^vithstanding all our 
wishes to maintain peace, we witnessed an incessant 
repetition of open outrages, which compelled us to arm 
and to assemble our troops; though still, while we 
could flatter ourselves with the hope of reconciliation, 
we remained within the confines of our empire, and, 
without violating peace, were prepared for defence. 
All these moderate and pacific meas-.ures, liowever, 
could not secure to us the traiK(uiil/ty of which ne 
were desirous. The French emperor, by an attack 
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upon our troops at Kownn, has already coniniencetl j 
war ; consequently, nothing farther remains for us, but, 
while we invoke the aid of the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, the Author and Defender of Truth, to place our 
force in opposition to the force of the enemy. It is 
unnecessary to remind our generals, our chiefs, and 
warriors, of their duty and their valour: the blood of 
the Sclavonians, so highly renowned of old for their 
victories, flows in their veins. Soldiers! you arc the 
defenders of your religion, your country, and your in- 
dependence. Your emperor is witlx you, and God is 
on your side.” 

On the 6th of June, Buonaparte arrived on the Vis- 
tula, and availed himself of his overwhelming force 
■and imposing situation, to compel the King of Prussia 
to join him in a treaty of alliance. Shortly after, he 
passed the borders of the Russian empire ; in conse- 
quence of which, Alexander issued the following pro- 
clamation : 

“The French troops have passed the borders of our 
empire ; a complete treacherous attack is the reward of 
the observance of our alliance. For the preservation 
of peace, I have exhausted every possible means, con- 
sistently with the honour of my throne and the advan- 
tage of my people. AH my endeavours have been in 
vain. Napoleon has resolved id his own mind to effect 
the ruin of Russia. The most moderate proposals on 
our part have remained unanswered. This sudden 
irruption into our territories has shewn in an unequivo- 
cal manner the groundlessness of his pacific promises, 
“whiph he lately repeated. There remains no alterna- 
tive, therefore, but to have recourse to arms, and to 
employ all the means that have been granted me by 
Providence, to repel force by force. I place the most 
implicit confidence in the zeal of my people, and the 
bravery of my troops. As they are menaced in the 
midst of their families, they will defend them with 
their national bravery and energy} and Providence will 
crown onr righteous cause with success. The defence 
of our native country, the maintenance of our inde- 
pendence and national honour, have compelled me to 
have recourse to arms; and I will never sheath my 
sword so long as there is a single enemy within my im- 
perial borders.” 

In pursuance of the system of retreat and protracted 
warfare, which had, been determined upon by the Em- 
peror Alexander, the Russian armies gradually fell back 
and concentrated themselves. Buonaparte was there- 

ire obliged to alter his first dispositions, which harass- 

l his troops by useless marches. The head-quarters 
were at length established at a fortified camp at Drissa; 
and, on the Russian army breaking up from this posi- 
tion, the emperor issued the following proclamation : 

35. 


“ Beloved subjects ! — In pursuance of the policy ad- 
vised by our military council, the armies will, for, the 
present, quit their positions, and retire farther into the 
interior, in order to unite with the greater facility. Tim 
enemy may possibly avail himself of this opportunity 
to advance ; as he has announced that intention. Doubt- 
less, in spite of his boast, ho begins to feci all the diffi- 
culties of his menacing attempts to subjugate us, and 
is consequently inxious to engage; he is desperate, 
and would, therefore, put every thing upon the issue of 
a battle. The honour of our crown, and the intei’ests 
of our subjects, however, prescribe a different policy: 
it is necessary that he should be made sensible of the 
madness of his attempt. If, urged by the desire of 
obtaining provisions and forage, or goaded by an insa- 
tiable thirst of plunder, he should be blind to the dan- 
ger of farther committing himself at such an immense 
distance from his territories, it would become the duty 
of every loyal Russian, every true friend of his country, 
to co-operate cheerfully with us, in impeding equally 
his progress, or his retreat, by destroying his supplies, 
his means of conveyance, and every thing which can 
be serviceable to him. Such of our subjects, therefore, 
in the provinces of Vitepsk and Pskoy, as may have 
articles of subsistence, either for man or beast, beyond 
their immediate want, are hereby ordered to deliver 
them to officers authorised to receive them, and for 
which they shall be paid the full Value out of the impe- 
rial treasury. The owners of growing crops within the ' 
distance of the line of the enemy’s march, are com- 
manded to destroy them, and their loss shall be reim- 
bursed. The proprietors of magazines, either of pro- 
visions or clothing, are required to deliver them to the 
commissaries for the use of the army, and they will be 
liberally remunerated. In general, the spirit of this 
order is to be carried into execution in regard to all ar- 
ticles, whether of subsistence, of clothing, or of con- 
veyance, which may be considered useful to the in- 
vaders; and all magistrates are made responsible for 
the due fulfilment of these our commands. 

“ Alexander.” 

After the defeat of Davoust, by Prince Bagration, the 
following ukase was issued by Alexanders 

“ The enemy has entered our territories, and conti- 
nues to carry his arms into the interior of Russia, hopjng 
by his strength and his fury to disturb the tranquillity 
of this mighty empire. He has formed in his mind the 
base determination' to destroy the glory and prosperity 
of our country. With subtlety in bis heart, and deceit 
on his lips, he is bringing everlasting chains and fetters 
into it. We have called on the Almighty for assistance. 
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and have appealed Ighim for our defence. Our armies desire to raise a regiment on her own estates • as will 
g o\v wit valour to crush him, to defeat him, and to appear from the following extract of one of her letters- 
drive from the face of our country all those who may « At a time when every Russian subject is inspired 
remain undestroyed. On their fortitude and strength with love for their native country, and devotion for its 
we place our firmest reliance; but we cannot conceal monarch,— at a time when, to repulse the enemy and 
irom our loyal subjects, that tlie forces of the different preserve the general safety, it is necessary to make 
nations he has assembled are great, and that his teme- great sacrifices and use every exertion,— I have not 
nty demands onr most valiant and resolute exertions, been able to repel the feelings of my heart, in taking 
With all the hopes we place in our gallant army, we an active part in furnishing the means of supply for 
therefore deem it indispensably necessary to assemble our warlike preparations. After having applied to hi^ 
new forces in the interior of the empire, which, striking imperial majesty, my beloved lord-and brother, for his , 
the enemy anew with terror, will form a second barrier approbation and permission, I have to turn to you, and 
in support of the first, to defend the homes, the^wives, through your assistance carry into effect a purpose I 
and children, of all 'our subjects We have already have conceived, from the most unbounded zeal for the 
called on our metropolis of Moscow, and we now calf honour and welfare of my beloved country, and for tfie 


on our loyal subjects of all classes and ranks, both 
ecclesiastical and civil ; earnestly recommending them, 
individually and generally, to rise and co-operate against 
all hostile designs and attempts. At every step shall 
the invader find the loyal sons of Russia combating him 
with all their strength and all their means, without at- 
tending to his wiles and deceit. In every nobleman 
shall he find a Pojarskoi ,* in every ecclesiastic, a Palit 
zin ; in every citizen, a Minin. Most eminent nobility 
of Russia! it is ye that at all times have been the sa- 
viours of your country. Most holy synod and clergy I 
ye have always, with your fervent prayers, calle’d down 
blessings on the empire. 

“Natives of Russia! ye valiant descendants of the 
■brave Sclavonians, how often have ye dashed the teeth 
of lions and tigers that were rushing upon you. With 
the cross in your heart, and the sword in your hand, no 
martial force can vanquish you 

“For the first formation of the before-mentioned 
forces, it is proposed to the nobility, in all the govern- 
ments, to assemble the men they intend for the defence 
of the country, choosing officers fiom among them- 
selves, and sending an account of their numbers to 
Moscow, where a comnianderyn-chief will be ap- 
pointed. 

“ Camp, near Polotsk, July fi, 1812.’^ 

This and other similar appeals to the loyalty of the 
people produced the happiest effect : all ranks through 


most affectionate love for its monarch. It is my wish' 
to raise, on my hei editary estates, twelve hundred war- 
riors, to whom separate regulations will be given by 
me, and whom 1 will arm and maintain at my own ex- 
pense. I have not the least doubt but that, according 
to the instructions you will cause to be given, this con- 
scription will be performed with the greatest success; 
and that those who shall be selected fbrllie defence of 
their religion and country, will, by their distinguished 
zeal, soon become equal to older warriors." 

Notwithstanding some successes which were obtained 
by the Russian armies when they engaged the enemy, 
the system of protracted warfare was judged to be the 
most conducive to the final destruction of the invaders; 
as will appear from the following proclamation publish- 
ed in general orders, by the commander-in-chief, Ge- 
neral Benningsen: 

“Russians! the enemy has quitted the Dwina, and 
has announced his intention of offering battle. He ac- 
cuses you of timidity, because he mistakes, or affects 
to mistake, the policy of your system. Can lie, then, 
have forgotten the chastisement which your valour in- 
flicted at Hinabourgand Mire; wherever, in short, it has 
been deemed proper to oppose him? Desperate coun- 
sels are alone compatible with the enterprise be has 
undertaken, and the perils of his situation : but shall 
we, therefore, be imprudent, and forego our own ad- 
vantages? He would march to Moscow' — let him. But 


out the Russian empire seemed to have imbibed an en- can he, by the temporary possession of that city con- 
thusiastic spirit of patriotism ; and offers of assistance, quer the empire of Russia, and subjup e a population 
in raising levies and money, were made to the emperor of thirty millions . At the distancd of nearly eig i 
from every quarter of his dominions. The people of hundred miles from h.s resources, he would not eve. f 
Moscow proposed to raise and equip eighty thousand victorious, escape the fate of the warrior Charles Nil. 
- the government of Smolensk, twenty thousand; When pressed on every side by hostile armies, will a 

peasantry sworn to his destruction, rendered liirious. by 
Ill's excesses, and irreconcileaMe by difl'erencc of reli- 


men 


and the government of Kaluga, twenty-three thousand 
cavalry 'aiuf infantry : the emperor’s sister also. 


llieily CtlVftll y UUU^ JllldIJU Y • Lllti , III i t‘i 

the grand Princess Catherine Pawtowna, expiessiid her |gion, of customs, of language, how would lie retreat/ 
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rco-retted his former neglect, and that he said, ‘I hav 


“Russians! rely on your emperor,' and the com- 
manders whom he has appointed. He knows the ar- 
dent and, indignant valour which burns in tlie bosoms 
of his soldiers, at the boast of the enemy. He knows 
that they are eager for battle, that they grieve at its 
being deferred, and at the thought of retiring. This 
cruel necessity will not exist long. jEveu now the pe- 
riod of its duration lessens. Already are our allies 
preparing to menace the rear of the invader; while he, 
inveigled too far to retreat with impunity, will soon 
have to combat with the inclemency of winter, with fa- 
mine, and with innumerable armies of Russians. Sol- 
diers, when the period for oftering battle arrives, your 
emperor will give the signal, and will personally wit- 
ness your exploits, that he may reward your valour. 

(Signed) “ Alexandeii.” > 

At the commencement of the invasion of Russia, 
Buonaparte seemed inclined to make a push at once 
for St. Petersburgh, probably supposing that the cap- 
ture or imminent danger of that metropolis would ter- 
minate the war. But the plan pursued by the Russian 
commanders, to draw the principal force of their anta- 
gonist towards the Dnieper, necessarily changed that 
of their invader, who now directed his attention to the 
possession of Moscow, the ancient capital of the em- 
pire. 

Of the battle of Borodino, which immediately pre- 
ceded the capture of Moscow by the French, the fol- 
lowing correct account was circulated at St. Peters- 
burgli : 

“The Russian army retreated upon the village of Bo- 
rodino, between 3Iojaisk and Irish, on the high road to 
Moscow. It was here reinforced by thirteen thousand 
effective men, under General Miloradovifeh, and twenty- 
one thousand militia, chiefly armed with pikes, under 
General Markoff. The total number of the Rus‘^ian 
army, exclusive of m'ilitia, amounted to one hundred 
and five thousand effective men : the French army 
amounted to thirty-one thousand, reinforcements having 
been drawn to it from the military posts occupied by 
the enemy. . 

“ Buonaparte, contrary to all expectation, as he had 
omitted the favourable moment forattacking the Russians 
on their march from Smolensk to repass the Dnieper, 
presented his army in order of battle, on the 5th‘of 
September. It is possible, that the recent appointment 
of Pi nice Kutusoff as commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian armies, had bafifed his hope of peace ; and that 
he found himself now obliged to effect- that bjr. force,' 
which he was in hopes to have obtained by the influ- 
ence of fear on the Russian cabinet. Certain it is, that he 


lost a most brilliant opportunity. 

“Prince Bagration’s army sustained the Russian left 
but it was very mucli advanced in front of the centro 
and right. A battery of seven guns, on a bill, covered 
the advance of Prince Bagration’s army, which may 
be called the second army 

“ The action was begun about two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the Gth of September, and was furiously 
contested oii both sides until nearly dark, when the 
enemy took possession of the hill and battery, and 
compelled the second army to retire, and take up its 
position in alignment with the first army, keeping some 
hills in its front, on which batteries were erected. On 
the morning of ‘the 7th, the French, with all their force 
again fell upon Prince-Bagralion; after a desperate re- 
sistance, broke in upon him, obliged him to retreat in 
some disorder ; and the reserves of the first army were 
under the necessity of moving to the left and front, to 
cover his works, and oppose the enemy, which service 
was efiectually executed ; and the second army being 
rallied again, advanced to battle, and, in its turn, sup- 
ported the troops which bad covered it. The Russian 
line, however, was obliged to throw back its left a 
little, so ns to form au angle with a part of the centre 
and right. At the salient point of this angle was a bat- 
tery, wbi^b, if taken and kept by the enemy, would 
have commanded the whole Russian position, and ob- 
liged a retreat. 

“ Buonaparte, finding that the Russians remained 
steady, notwithstanding the constant and tremendous 
fire of artillery, resolved to have this work carried. Va- 
rious attempts were made during the day by the cavalry 
and infantry; but they were always repulsed. Towards 
nine o’clock in the morning, however, General Bonami 
had lodged himself in the battery, in front of the Rus- 
sian left; but General GormouIofF, seizing the com- 
mand of a column, rushed upon the battery, re-carried 
it, and put every man in it to the bayonet, except Ge- 
neral Bonami, »vho escaped with twenty wounds, one 
of which struck into his breast. Towards dusk the 
enemy’s force retired, abandoning the battery, which 
he bad again carried* about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and which bad been taken and retaken three 
times during the day. He gradually withdrew upon 
some' works in his rear, out of cannon-shot, and from 
thence fell back about two worsts and a half with his- 
main body, giving orders' for bis heavy guns to retire 
upon Mojaisk. The Russian 'army remained upon the 
field until the next evening, whence Prince Kutusoff fell 
back three wersts with his main body, and left General 
Platoff with bis cossacks to occupy the ground in front 
of Borodino. , ' ‘ ' 
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“ Thus terminated, in the field, the memorable battle 
of Borodino, and so far it resembled the battle of Ey- 
lau — but not in its consequences; for Eylau preserved 
Koningsberg, whereas Borodino accelerated the loss of 
Moscow. It may be said, however, Borodino, theore- 
tically, was in the field a more decisive victory than 
Eylau, as the Russians there quitted the ground during 
the same'night, whereas, at Borodino, it was the enemy 
who withdrew. 

“ In its progress, however, it greatly differed from 
Eylau : for Borodino was a battle on points ; Eylau 
was a parade battle, general throughout the line, and 
covering every man in the field with its iron canopy. 
The Russians had more than six hundred guns in the 
field; but the fire was sustained by about two hundred 
and sixty-eight pieces. 

“ The loss at Borodino to the Russian army was cer- 
tainly severe; as it now appears, that twenty-five thou- 
sand were killed or wounded, and above fifteen hun- 
dred officers, of whom three generals were killed and 
nine wounded. 

“ The Joss of the enemy could not but be more con- 
siderable; calculation. so far could not err: but it now 
appears, from their own correspondence, that they esti- 
mate their loss at twenty-six generals hors de combat, 
(of whom seven were killed,) and thirty-five thousand 
men.” 

The illustrious veteran Prince Kutusofi' was now ap- 
pointed field-marshal, with a grant of one hundred 
thousand rubles. The emperor also ordered five rubles 
to be given to every soldier who was engaged in this 
memorable battle. 

The Russian, general found it necessary to retire a 
.short distance on the Moscow road, and designed to 
fake up a position within two or three wersts of Mos- 
cow ; but, as this appeared unfavourable, he continued 
his' retreat to the distance of twenty miles beyond Mos- 
cow, leaving the French to enter the city, which they 
did on the 14th of October. 

Previous, however, to the abandonment of Moscow 
by the Russians, all the most valuable property was re- 
moved from the city; the magazines, stores, &c. were 
set on fire ; and that the latter object might be success- 
fully accomplished, every fire-engine was removed or 
destroyed. The governor, Rastapehin, had concerted 
these measures with the commander-in-chief, and in- 
duced about forty thousand of the inhabitants to fol- 
low him to the army. The others fled in alf directions, 
and but very fesv remained to witness the entry of the 
invaders. 

The circumstances which compelled Prince Kutusoff 
to give up the ancient capital, are explained in the fol- 
lowing report to the emperor* 


■ “After the sanguinary, though victorious, battle 
fought by your majesty’s troops on the 7lh of Septem- 
ber, I was obliged to leave my position near Borodino, 
for reasons which I have already stated to your majesty. 
After that battle, the armies, were much weakened: 
under such circumstances we approached Moscow, 
having daily much fighting with the enemy’s advanced 
guard. The reinforcements which I hoped to meet 
with had not yet arrived. The enemy formed two new 
columns, one on the Borosk, and the other on the Zwe- 
nigorod roads, with a view of acting against iny re- 
serve near Moscow. In consequence of this, 1 could 
not risk another battle, the issue of which would not 
only have been destructive to the army, hut would have' 
reduced Moscow to 'ashes. In this lamentable situa- 
tion, and after consulting my generals, amongst whom 
there were some of a different opinion, I was compelled 
to let the enemy enter Moscow; out of which all the 
valuables, the stores in the arsenals, and almost all other 
property, imperial or private^ were previously convey- 
ed; and scarcely a single inhabitant remained in the 
town. I take the liberty most humbly to represent to 
your majesty, that the entrance of the enemy into Mos- 
cow is not to be considered as the annihilation of flic 
empire. I am making a movement with iny army to- 
wards the Toula road. This will enable ,nie to keep 
open my communications with the neighbouring go- 
vernments : any other measure would have prevented 
this, and also have separated me from the armies of 
[ Tormazoff and Tchichagoffi I must confess, that the 
i abandonment of tiie capital is very painful ; but, con- 
I sidering the advantages which may accrue to us from 
I it, and particularly the preservation of our armies, it is 
I no longer to be lamenteil: and I now proceed to occupy 
with iny forces a line by which 1 shall command the 
roads leading to Toula and Kalouga, annoy the whole 
line of the enemy extending from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and be enabled to cut oil' all reinforcements marching 
to join him from the rear. By thus occupying the at- 
tention of the enemy, I hope to compel him to quit 
Moscow, and to change his whole line of opemtioiis. 

“General Winzingerode has received orders from 
me to post himself on the Twer road, and to detach a 
regiment of cossacks on tliat to Ti aroslaff, to protect 
the inhabitants from being molested by small bodies of 
the enemy. I am at no great distance from Moscow ; 
and, as soon as I have collected my troops, 1 bliall with 
confidence await the approach of the enemy. As long 
as tho army of your imperial majesty is entire, and ani- 
mated with its known courage and zeal, (he loss of 
Moscow is not yet the loss of the empire, lor the rest, 
your majesty may be assured, that this esciit is thu 
uccessarv consequence of the loss ot Smolensk, 
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Oil the IStli of October, Prince Ivutusoft' defeated 
the French under Murat, who was advancing towards 
the south with forty-five thousand men ; and, on the 
next day Buonaparte quitted Moscow, which was re- 
entered by the Russians. On this occasion, the follow- 
ing proclamation was issuca by Alexander : 

“ Russians ! at length the enemy of our country, the 
foe of its independence and fieedom, has experienced 
a portion of that terrible vengeance which his ambi- 
tious and unprincipled aggression had aroused. From ' 
the period of his march from Wilna, his armies, great 
in number, assured in valour and discipline, and elated 
at the remembrance of victories gained in other regions, 
threatened nothing less than the entire subjugation of 
Russia. The system which we had thought fit to adopt 
strengthened that confidence. The sanguinary battles 
fought on his route, and which gave him a teuiporary 
possession of Smolensk, flattered him with all the illu- 
sions of victory. He reached Moscow, and he believed 
himself invincible and invulnerable, lie now exulted 
in the idea of reaping the fruit of his toils; of obtain- 
ing for his soldiers comfortable winter-quarters; and 
of sending out from thence, in the ensuing spring, 
fresh forces to ravage and burn our cities, make cap- 
tives of our countrymen, overthrow our laws and holy 
religion, and subject every thing to his lawless will. 
Vain presumptuous hope! Insolent degrading menace! 
A population of forty millions, attached to their sove- 
reign and country, and devoted to their religion and 
laws, cannot be conquered by a heterogeneous force, 
which he could muster, even were it tieble its late 
amount. 

“Scarcely had be reached Moscow, and attempted 
to repose amidst its burning ruins, when he found him- 
self encircled by the bayonets of our troops. He then, 
too late, discovered, that the possession of Moscow 
was not the conquest of the empire ; that his temerity 
had led him into a snare, and that he must choose be- 
tween retreat or annihilation : he preferred the former, 
and the consequences are already visible. 

“ Russians ! the Almighty has heard our wishes, and 
crowned our efforts with success. Every where the 
enemy is in motion : for disorderly movements betrayed 
his apprehensions: gladly would he compound for 
safety ; but policy and justice alike demand the terrible, 
infliction. The history of his daring invasion must not 
be related without the terrible catastrophe by which it 
was attended. An hundred thousand men sacrificed to 
his frantic presumption, attest your valour and devotion 
to your country, and must dqter him from a repetition 
of his impracticable design. Much, however, yet re- 
mains to be done and that is in your power. Let the 
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line of his retreat be rendered memorable by your ho- 
nest indignation; destroy' every thing which can be of 
service to him, and our commanders have orders to re- 
munerate you; render your bridges, your roads, im- 
passable; in fine, adopt and-execute the suggestions of 
a brave, wise, and patriotic heart, and shew yourselves 
deserving the thanks of your country and your sove- 
reign. 

“Should the remains of the enemy’s force escape to 
our imperial frontiers, and attempt to winter there, they 
must prepare to encounter all the rigours of the cli- 
mate, and the valorous attacks of our, troops. Thus, 
harassed, exhausted, and defeated, they shall for ever 
be prevented from renewing their presumptuous at- 
tempt.” ‘ - 

The daily losses which the French now sustained, 
and the distress they suffered in their retreat, drove 
them completely to despair; so that numbers surren- 
dered without resistance ; whilst others, incapable of 
further exertion, laid down on the side of the roads, 
and perished with hunger, fatigue, nnd intense cold. 

On the 15th of November, his imperial majesty issued 
the following proclamation : 

“It is well known to the whole w’orld in what man- 
ner the enemy has entered the boundaries of our em- 
pire. No means that have been resorted to, by the 
punctual fulfilment of peaceable stipulations, nor our 
steady endeavours by all possible means to avert the 
efiecls of a sanguinary and destructive war, have been 
able to check his obstinate design, in which he has 
shewn himself entirely immoveable. With peaceful 
promises on his tongue, lie never ceased to think on 
war. At length, having collected a large army, and 
strengthened it w ith Austrian, Prussian, Bavarian, Wir- 
teinburg, Westphalian, Italian,. Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Polish regiments, who were constrained through 
disgrace and fear, be put himself in motion with this 
immense force, supplied with vast quantities of artillery, 
and penetrated into the interior of our country. Mur- 
der, fire, and destruction, were the attendants on Ins 
march. The plundered property — the burning towns 
and villages — the smoking ruins of Moscow — the 
kremlin blown up into the air — the temples and altars 
of God destroyed — ju a word, all kinds of cruelty and 
barbarity hitherto unheard of, at length prove by bis 
own actions that they have long' been lying concealed 
in the depth of bis mind. The mighty and happy Rug- ' 
sian empire, which possesses every thing in abundance 
awakened in the heart of the enemy emotions of envy 
and dread. The possession of the whole world could 
not satisfy him, so long as the fertile fields of Russia 
still were happy. Full of this envy and internal hatred 
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Lc rcvolyeili and arranged in liig mind, all manner of 
ovil means by which ho inigfit give a dreadful blow to 
Iior power, and bring general destruction on her pros 
perity, lie also thought, by cunning and flattery, to 
shake the fidelity of our subjects; by the dcfdeiaciit of 
the sauctunries, and of God’s temples, to make religion 
unsteady; and to strike the national sight with follies 
and extravagancies. On these Itopes ho built his de- 
structive plans, and with tiieui ho forced himself, like 
a pestilential tempest, into the heart of Russia. 

“The whole world has fixed its attention on our suf- 


the same implements with which they only a few weeks 
before turned up the fields. In this manner, the troops 
of le,vies sent , from St. Petersburgh and Novogorpd, 
for the strengthening of the forces under Count Wit- 
geiistcin, have behaved themselves, especially at Po- 
lotsk, and other places. 

M e have, also, with heartfelt satisfaction, perceived, 
by tho reports of the commander-in-chief of the ar- 
mies, and from other generals, that, in several engage- 
ments, and particularly those in Moscow and Kalouga, 
the country people have armed themselves, chosen 
fering country, and, inwardly moved, thought they be- their own leaders, and not only resisted' all attempts at 

_/•.!.. n reducing them, but also sustained all the calamities that 

have befallen them, with the perseverance of martyrs. 
Often have they united themselves with our detach- 
ments, and assisted them in making their enterprises 
and attacks against the enemy. Many villagers have 
secreted their families and infants in the woods; and 
the inhabitants, with armed hands and inconceivable 
courage, (under engagements on the Holy Gospel not 
to leave each other in danger,) have defended them- 
selves, and whenever the enemy shewed himself have 
fallen upon him : so that many thousands of them have 
been cut to pieces and dispersed by tlie peasants, and 
even by their women ; and numbers taken prisoners,, 
who were indebted for their lives to the humanity of 
those very people whom they came to plunder and de- 
stroy. 

“So high a purpose, and such invincible perseve- 
iice in the whole nation, does it immortal honour, 
ivorthy of being preserved in the minds of posterity. 
With the courage of such a nation, we entertain the 
most well-founded hopes ; whilst we, jointly with the ' 
true cliurch and the holy synod and clergy, supplicate 
God’s assistance, that if our inveterate enemy, and the 
mocker of G.od’s temple and holiness, should not be 
totally destroyed in Russia, yet that his deep wounds, 
and the blood it has cost him, may bring him to ac- 
knoivledge her might and strength. 

“ Meanwhile, we consider it to be our bounden duty, 
fay this general publication before the whole world, to 


held, in the reflection of tho flames of Moscow, the 
last day of the existence of our freedom and independ- 
ence. But, great and mighty is the God of justice! 
the triumph of the enemy was of short duration. — 
Pressed on all sides by our valiant armies and levies, 
he soon discovered that, by his temerity, he had ven- 
tured too far, and that he could not, cither by his va- 
liant army, his seduceraents, or his cruelties, in.spire 
the loyal and valiant Russians witli fear, nor save iiim- 
self from destruction. After many fruitless endeavours, 
and now that he has seen his numcrou.s troops every 
where beaten and destroyed, lie now, with llie small 
remains of them, seeks his personal safely in the rapi- 
dity of his flight. He flies from Moscow with as much 
fear and depression ns he advanced against it with 
uride and insolence ; he flies, leaving his cannon be 
flind him, throwing away his baggage, and sacrificing 
every thing that can retard the rapjdity of his flight. 
Thousands of fugitives daily fall to the earth, and ex- 
pire. In ' such a manner does the just vengeance of 
God punish those who insult lii.s temple.s. Whilst wo, 
with paternal tenderness and joyful heart,' observe the 
great and praiseworthy actions of our faithful subjects, 
we carry our mostdively gratitude to the first cause of 
all good — the Almighty God;' and, in the next place, 
we have to express 
country, to all our loyal subjects, as the true sons of 
Russia. By their general energy and zeal, the force of 
tlie enemy is brought down to the lowest degree of de- 


cline* for the o-realer part has either been annihilated express our gratitude. to the valiant, loyal, and religious 


or made prisoners. All have unanimously joined in 
this work. Our valiant armies have every where .de- 
feated the enemy. The higher nobility ,bave distin- 
guished themselves by sacrifices of all kinds. The 
loyal people, burghers, and peasantry, have given such 
proofs of fidelity and love for their country, as can only 
be expected of the Russian nation. They have zea- 
lously and voluntarily entered into the hastily-raised 
levies, and have shewn a courage and resolution equal 
to veteran warriors. They have, with the same force 
and intrepidity, penetrated the enemy’s regiments, with 


Russian nation ; and thereby render it the tribute of 
due justice.” 

On the French being pursued across the Prussian 
frontier, the following declaration was issued by the 
Russian, commander-in-chief; 

“At the moment of my ordering the armies, under 
my command, to pass the Prussian frontier, the empe- 
ror, my master, directs me to declare, that this step is 
to be considered in no other light than as the inevitable 
consequence of the military operations. 



Alexander the first. 


“ Faithful to the priuciplcit which have, at all times, 
.actiiateil his conduct, his imperial majesty is guided by 
no view of coiKpicst. 'I'he .sentiments of moderation j 
which have ever characterised his policy, are still the. 
same, after the decisive snccesse-s with which Divine 
Providence has blessed his legitimate etlbrt.s. Peace 
and independence shall he their result. These hi-s 
majc-sty oilers, together with his avsistance, to every 
people, who, being obliged to oppose him, shall aban* 
don the cause of Napoleon, in ortler to follow that of 
their re.al intcrc.st. I invite them to take advantage of 
the fortunate opening which the Russian armies have 
produced, and to unite themselves with them in the 
pursuit of an enemy whose precipitate tlight has dis- 
covered its loss of power. It is to Prussia, in parti- 
cular, to which this invitation is addresseil. It is the 
intention of his imperial majesty to put an end to the 
calamities by which she is oppressed, to demonstrate 
to her king tlie friendship which ho preserves for him, 
and to restore to the monarchy of Frederick it.s ec/at 
and iLs'e.xtent. Hu hopes that bis Prussian majesty, 
animated by .sentiments which tin's frank declaration 
ought to produce, will, under such circumstances, take 
that part which the wishes of his people, and tho inte- 
rests of his slates, demand. Under thi.s conviction, the 
emperor, my m ister, h.as sent mo tho most positive 
orders, to avoid every thing that could betray a spirit 
of hostility between the two powers, and to endeavour, 
vvilhiii the Prussian provinces, to soften, as far as a 
stale of war will permit, llie evils which, for a .short 
time, mast result from their occupation. 

(.Signed) “The marshal commander-in.chief 
of tho armies, 

“ Prince Kutosoff .S.MOi.u.s.st:.” 

' This document was accompanied by the following 
proclamation : — 

“ When the Emperor of all the Russlas wa.s com- 
pelled by a war of aggression to take up arms for the 
defence of his slates, his imperial maje.sty, from the 
accuracy of his combinaiion.s-, w.as enabled to form an 
estimate of the important result.s which that war might 
produce with respect to the independence of Europe. 
The most heroic con.stancy, tlie greatest sacrifices, have 
led to a .series of trinmph.s ; and when the commander- 
in-chief, Prince Kutusofl* Smolensk, led his victorious, 
troops beyond the Niemeii, the same principles still 
continued to animate the sovereign. At no period has 
Rus.sia been accustomed to practise that art (too much 
resorted to iu modern wars) of exaggerating, by false , 
statement-s, the success of her arms. But, with what- 
ever modesty her details might now be penned, they 
would appear incredible. Oculaj vntaesies are ueces- 
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.sary to prove the facLs to Franco, to Germany, and to 
Italy, before tho .slow progrcbs of truth will fill tliosu 
countries with mourning and oonsternalhni. Indeed, it 
is not ea.sy to conceive that, in a campaign of only Jour 
juouth. 1 , onu hundred and thirty tlmusand prihoiier.s 
should have been taken from tlie enemy, iie.sides ninu 
hundred piocoH of cannon, forty stand of colours, and 
all the waggon-train and baggage of tlio army. A 
list of the names of all tho generals tiikeii is Iieremito 
annexed. From ibul li.sl an estimuto may bo madu of 
the number of siipurior and snbaitern otiicers taken. 
It is sufllcieiit to say, tliat out of three hundred thoii- 
.sand men, wlio penetrated into tho iiilcrior of Ilus-sia, 
not thirty thousand of them, even if tiicy shonld ho 
favoured l»y fortune, will ever revisit their country, 
'Ibe manner in wliich Napoleon repassed the Ritssian 
frontier can assuredly he no longer a .secret to Europe. 
.So much glory, and so many adv.lnt.ages, cannot, how- 
ever, change the |)ersonai disposilioii-s of Iiis majesty 
tho Emperor of all tho Russias. Tho grand principles 
of the independence of Europe have invariably formed 
the basis of his policy ; for that policy is fixed in Ills 
heart. It is beneath his character to permit any endea- 
vours to be madu to imlucc tho people to resist the 
opprc.ssion, and to throw olf tho yoke, which has 
weighed them down for twenty years. It is their go- 
vernment whose eyes ought to ho opened by the actual 
.situation of France. Centuries may elapse before an 
opportunity eijually favourable again prcsenls ii.seif: it 
would be an aI)U.>e of the goodness of Providence not 
to lake utivaotage of tiiis crisis to re-constrncl the great 
work of the eqoilibrioin of Europe, and thereby to ii»- 
Hurc public tramjuiliity and individual happioes.s.” 

Ou llic 2d of January, the following order of the 
day wi-Ls issued, at \V'iIna, by the heroic Manshal Ku- 
imsofi": 


“ Brave and victorious troops ! you arc at last upon ‘ 
the frontier of tlie empire. All of yon have been the 
preservers of your country : Russia ha.s bestoued upon 
you this title. The rapid [iiirsuit of tlie eiiciiiy, and 
tlie extraordinary difiiciillics that you have supported 
ill this campaign, asloiii.sli all nations, and have ac- 
quired for you iniiiiortal glorj'. Such brilliant victories 
are altogether unexaaipleil. During t«o whole months 
your hands have daily punished the miscreants-, 'J'he 
road that they have pursued is strewed with dead hu- 
dic.«. Their chief, in his flight, sought for his per.oaal 
safety alone. Death has raged in their ranks ; ihou- 
s.ands tell together and perished. Thus h-is tfj» v r^jf, 
of the --Umishty hurst over iLein; and thus Uth lie 

protect .-"ople. 
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“Not resting ourselves in llie midst of our heroic 
actions, we must still proceed farther ; we must pass 
our frontiers, and endeavour to accomplish the defeat 
of the enemy in the face of their allies. But we will 
not follow the example of their rage and frenzy, which 
disgrace the soldier. They have burnt our habitations, 
and violated our sanctuaries ! but you have beheld in 
what manner the arm of the Almighty has punished 
their impiety. Let us be liberal, and distinguish be- 
tween the enemy and peaceable inhabitants. Justice 
and clemency towards the latter will demonstrate that 
^Ye do not seek to enslave them, nor aspire to a vain 
glory ; but that our object is, to free from misery and 
destruction even those who have taken up arms against 
Russia. 

“ The constant desire of bis imperial majesty is, that 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants be not disturbed, 
and that their' property remain in perfect safety. At 
the same time that he makes known this desire, he 
confidently expects that each soldier will pay the ut- 
most attention to it, and that no individual will dare to 
forget it; and I call upon the commanders of corps 
and divisions, in the name of his imperial majesty, in' 
order that they may strictly adhere to this instruction.” 

The publication of this order was followed, four days 
afterwards, by the following proclamation : 

“ God and all the world are witnesses with what ob- 
jects the enemy entered our beloved country. Nothing 
could avert his obstinate and malevolent intentions. 
Proudly calculating on his own force, and on those 
which be had embodied against us from all the Eu- 
ropean powers, and hurried on by desire of conquest 
and thirst for blood, he hastened to penetrate even into 
the heart of our great empire, to spread amongst us 
the horrors and miseries of a war of devastation, and 
to come upon us by surprise, but for which he had long 
been preparing. Having foreseen, by former proofs 
of his unbounded ambition and violent proceedings, 
what bitter sufierings be was about to inflict upon us, 
and seeing him already pass our frontiers with a fury 
uhich nothing could arrest, wc have been compelled, 
tlioufh with a sorrowful and wounded heart, iu iuvok- 
ing the aid of God, to draw the sword, and to promisa 
to our empire, that we would not return it to the scab- 
bard so long as a single enemy remained in arms in 
our tcsritory. We fixed firmly in our hearts this deter- 
mination, relying on the valour of the people whom 
God has confided to us; and wo have not been deceiv- 
ed. IVhat proofs of cour.ige, of bravery, of piety, of 
pat'eiice, and of fortitude, has not Russia shewn ! The 
.-ueiny, who penetrated into her bosom with all his ch.i- 


racteristic rage and ferocity, has been unable to draw 
from her a single sigh by the severe wounds he nas in- 
flicted. 

“It would seem, that with the blood which flowed, 
her spirit of bravery increased ; that the burning viu 
lages animated her patriotism,* and the destruction and 
profanation of the temples of God strengthened her 
faith, and nourished in her the sentiment of implacable 
revenge. The army, the nobility, the gentry, the clergy, 
the merchants, the people, in a word, all classes, all 
estates of the empire, breathed the same spirit — o spirit 
of courage and of piety, a love equally ardent for their 
God and for their country. This unanimity, this uni- 
versal zeal, have produced effects, such as have scarcely 
existed in any age. Let us contemplate the enormous 
force collected from twenty kingdoms and nations, 
united under the same standard, by an ambitious and 
atrocious enemy, flushed with success, which entered 
onr country ; half a million of soldiers, infantry and 
cavalry, accompanied by fifteen hundred pieces of 
cannon. With this immense force, he penetrated into 
the heart of Russia, extended himself, and began to 
spread fire and devastation. But six months have 
scarcely elapsed since he, passed our frontiers, and what 
has become of him? Let us cite the words of the holy 
Psalmist — ‘I myself have seen the ungodly in great 
power, and flourishing like a green bay-tree.'—- ‘ I wont 
by, and, lol hew'asgone: I sought him, hut his place 
could no where be found.' Psalm xxxvii. 3(), 37. 

“This sublime sentence is literally and forcibly ac- 
complished on our arrogant and impious euemy. Where 
are his armies, like a mass of black clouds drawn to- 
gether by the wind ? They are dispersed as rain. A 
oreat part, moistening the earth with their blood, cover 
the fields of the governments of IMoscow, Kaloog.-!, 
Smolensk, White Ruasm, and Lithuania. Another part, 
equally great, has been taken in the frequent battks, 
witli many generals and coinniander.s« In fine, after 
mimerous s.inguinary combats, whole regiments, im- 
ploring the magnanimity of their conquerors, have laid 
dowu their arms before them. The rest, composing 
a number equally great, pursued in their precipitate 
flight by our victorious troops, overtaken by cold and 
hmiger, have strewed the road from Moscow to tho 
fronflers of Ru.ssia with c.arcascs, cannons, w.»ggoin«, 
and bagg.age. So that, of those mimerous fortts, a 
very inconsiderable p.wt of the soldierK, exhausted 
and without arms, can, with difficulty, and almost life- 
less, return to their couutry; to serve .w a tcrnhle ex- 
ample to their couuirymeu of the dnailtul hulkruigs 
which must overtake lUuse inconstckr.ito and r.ish men, 
who dare to carry their hostile desigua into the huHim 
of pow'crild Russia. 
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“ Wo uow inform our well-beloved nnd tailliful sub- 
jects, with a lively joy and grateful nokuowledgmenta 
towards God, that ibo reality has surpassed even our 
hopes, and that what wo announced at the conuncnce- 
ment of tliis war is accomplished beyond all mcivsure. 
There is no longer a single enemy on the face ot our 
territory; or, rather, there they all remain; but in what 
state? — dead, wounded, and prisoners. Even their 
proud chief himself has with the utmost dilliculty es- 
caped, with his principal otliccrs, leaving liis army 
dispersed, and abandoning his cannon, of which there 
are niort) than one thousand pieces, exclusive of those 
buried or thrown into tho water, which have been re- 
covered, and are now in our hands* The scene of the 
destruction of his armies surpasses all beliel. One 
almost imagines that the eye is deceived. Wlio has 
been able to etiect this ? Without derogating from the 
merited glory of the commauder-iu-chief of our armies, 
this distinguished general, who has rendered to his 
country services for ever memorable, and, without tle- 
tracting from tbe merits of other valiant and able com- 
manders, or from the general bravery of their troops, 
we must confess, that what they have accomplished 
surpasses all human power. Divine Providence, there- 
fore, must bo acknowledged in this wonderful event. 
Let us prostrate ourselves before his sacred throne ; 
and, evidently seeing his hand chastising pride and 
impiety, instead of glorying in our victories, let us 
learn from this great and terrible example to bo modest 
and peaceable executors of his law and his will ; to re- 
semble not those impious violators of llie temples of 
God, whose numerous carcases now serve as food for 
dogs and crows. 

“ God is mighty in his kindness and in his anger. 
Let us then be guided by the justness of our actions, 
and the purity of our sentiments, as the only path 
which leads to him. Let us proceed to the temple 
of his sanctity, and, there, crowned with his hand, 
adore him for the benefits which he has bestowed upon 
us; addressing to him our ardent supplications, that he 
will extend to us his favour, and put a termination to 
the war, granting us victory on victory, and the wished- 
for peace and trancpiillity.” 

Another proclamation was issued, the same day, in 
which the emperor announced his design of erecting, 
in St. Petersburgh, a church, to be dedicated to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in eternal remembrance of the un- 
exampled zeal, of the fidelity, patriotism, and love of 
religion, by which- the -Russian nation distinguished 
itself in the time of calamity, and to testify his grati- 
tude to Divine Providence for the preservation of his 
empire. 

36 


Early in February, the King of Pru-s.sia oll'cred his 
mediation between France and Russia, and proposed a 
truce, on terms highly favourable to the forincr. These, 
however, were sullenly rejected by the discomfited 
Corsican ; nnd, on the S'Jd of the same month. Ins 
Prussian inajcsiy concluded an alliance, ofitn.sive and 
defensive, with the Emperor of Ru.ssiu, 

The following ukase to the Russian army was pub- 
lished by Alexander, on the 17th of February : 

“ IFarriors ! the glorious’ and meinorahlu year has 
expired, in whicli, through your unheard-of exploits, 
the formidable enemy, who, in his arrogance, dared to 
press forward into the interior of our empire, has been 
punished and repulsed. This year of glory has fled, 
but your heroic deeds will remain for ever; lime shall 
never sink them in oblivion — they will live in the recol- 
lection of posterity. At the expense of yonr blood, 

! you have driven from your native laud the princes and 
people who were combined against it. Your valorous 
efforts, your deeds, your perhcvcrauce, have procured 
for yon the gratitude of Russia, and the esteem of fo- 
reign nations. You have shewn the world, by your 
valour and your constancy, that when tho heart is pe- 
netrated with the truths of religion, and filled with 
piety, tho assaults of tho enemy, though like the 
stormy waves of the ocean, are dashed in pieces against 
this impregnable rock, and die .'uvay in murmuring 
foam. 

“ IVarrior-sl to make known by a mark of distinction 
all such ns have co-operated in these great deeds, we 
have ordered a silver medal to be struck. The memo- 
rable year 1812 will be engraven upon it ; and, sus- 
pended from a blue riband, it will ornament the manly 
breast, that impenetrable shield of our native land. 
Every one of you is worthy of receiving this honour- 
able badge, because all of you have undergcine consi- 
derable liardsbips, and are all animated with the same 
spirit. Of this emblem of valour, yon may be justly 
proud; ns it will ever distinguish you as the faithful 
sons of your country. The enemy must tremble wlieii 
he beholds this honourable badge : he will feel that, 
under this silver shield, glows uncontpierable valour, 
not leading to avarice or impiety, but which rests its 
firmest. grounds on the truths of religion, and on un- 
mixed love of our country. 

(Signed) “ Alexandeh.” 

Previous to the alliance between Russia and Prussia, 
tbe war bad been carried on by the Russians in defence 
of their country, against their barbarous invaders; but 
it was now to be pursued for the deliverance of Europe 
from the chains of a gloomy and ferocious tyrant 

•5P , 
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Prince Kutnsoff, therefore, on the SotU of 3Iarcb, 
issued the foHowing proclamation to the Germans, in 
the names of their majesties the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia ; 

“ While Russia’s victorious warriors, united with those 
of Prussia, their allies, appear in Germany, his maj sty 
the Emperor of Russia and his majesty the King of 
Prussia announce to the princes and people of Germany 
the return of freedom and independence. They come 
only with the design of aiding them to recover those 
lost but inalienable blessings of nations, and of afford- 
ing powerful protection and permanent security to the 
regeneration of a venerable empire. It is this grand 
object alone, raised far above every selfish view, which 
dictates and directs the advance of their armies. 

“These armies, under the eyes of both monarchs, 
and led on by their general, confide in the righteous 
Disposer of events, and hope to be able to accomplish 
for the whole world, and irrevocably for Germany, what 
they have already so gloriously begun for themselves — 
the destruction of the most ignominious yoke. Full of 
this spirit, they inarch forward. Their watch-word is 
honour and independence. Let every German, who 
would still be thought worthy of that name, cordially 
unite with them ; let all, he they princes or nobles, or 
in the lower ranks of life, join heart and hand, with their 
lives and property, in the Russian and Prussian plans 
of deliverance. Such a disposition, and such zeal, 
their majesties trust, they are entitled to expect from 
every German, when they view the spirit which the 
victories of Russia have roused in an an akened world. 

“They invite, therefore, the faithful co-operation of 
every Germaa [irince ; and they would gladly antici- 
pate, that none of them, by proving rebellious to the 
German commonweal, will expose tliem->elves to merited 
destruction by the force of open hostilities. ; 

“ The confederation of the Rliiiic, that deceitful fetter ! 
which tlie general disturber tlirew around dLsiueinbered 


ing a protecting hand over a work, the full compktwa 
of which can only be accomplished by the princes a 


ana 

people of Germany. The more firmly the fcar.tJations 
and the superstructure of this work arise out of the na- 
tional spirit of the Germaa people, the more poinrfully 
and the more unitedly will Germany shine forth among 
the nations of Europe. 

“In fine, his majesty and his allies, between whom 
the most complete understanding prevails with regard 
to the herein-declared resolutions and views, are detir- 
miued perseveringly to devote their strongest eiTuru, to 
the glorious object of delivering Germany from a fo- 
reign yoke. i 

“Let France, who is beauteous and strong within 
herself, occupy herself, in future, in promoting her in- 
ternal welfare. No foreign power intends di-tutbiug 
it; no hostile attempt shall be tnade upon her righiAil 
frontiers. But, be it known to France, that the other 
powers are solicitous of conquering pernunent tran- 
quillity for their subjects; and that they will not lay 
down their arms, until the foundation of the independ- 
ence of every European state has been establtshed and 
secured.” 

About this time, the Hussiaii army lost its brave com- 
mander-iti-cliief, Prince Kuiusotl Smolensk, whodiVd 
at Bunulaa; and, m consequence of this evtut, the 
Emperor of Russia wrote the following letter tu the 
widow : — 

“ Princess Catherine llinlshlna ! The .Mmighiy, w htAo 
decrees it is impossible fur mortals to re-i-i, tuid unlaw- 
ful to murmur at, has been pleased to remove vour has. 
band, Prince KuiiisOir b’molensk, in the midst at' bis 
brilliant career ot victory and glory, from a tratvs.'i-iit 
to an eternal life. This is a great and grievous h vs. 
not for }ou alone, but for the country at hir-e! Voof 
tears How not ulunu — 1 weep— all Kawta wfcps vsilh 
you. Yet God, vvho has called him to gr..«ts 

you this ctmvolalinn, that hU tiame and his d< cds arc 

•* . . it.- 
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Germany, even to the anmhilultoii of her ancient name', 1 .In,', , t i 

g , , , . • I • ' riis Kiirooe and the world will lof e-v..r adm. re iim-. 

can no bnger be tolerated; as being the* work ol toreign t rtis. i.nro, , i , .1 , i , 

1 ” , , - ‘c ■ -a mul inscribe b s name on the list ot the «m>t d -tin- 

constraint, and the instrument of lorei^n mtlucncc, i , i it t . , r 

Their ma estics are contident that they only comply g“i»t*eu eom.o. 


with the untversil wishes of the people, vvheit they de- 
flate, that the dissolution of this contedcratioii imist 
be considered as one of their mo-t settled dete-rmina- 

IlllJlS. 

“ liercwitli, at the same' lime, is the relation vh dared 
III which bis majf-iy the Kinpemr of all the Uuvsias i» 
>!i virous of slat, ding with n garii to renovated Germany, 
and to its intirual cou-litnlioi). 

'*.Vs he wt.hts to stu tire' annilulation ot toret^a rn- 
llacncc, that id,.tlun catr be* nulbiog d'o than t-vtend- 


I to bis lieiiiour; beholding winch, the Ito^stau 'vid A ti 
i his heart swt'il with (.ride, and the fct'igiu-r udl te- 


pect a nation that gives hut!) to sucii ilii.siii'.ns r.-ra 
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Alexander the first. 




gained the battle of Gross-Gorschen, of wbicli the fol- 

lowino- is the official account* , 

« On the 30th of April, information was received at 

General Count Witgenstein’s head-quarters, of th 
oreater part of the army and the French guards having 
crossed ^the Saale, in the neighbourhood of Naumberg. 

It was at the same time reported, that the Emperor 
Napoleon bad arrived at the army. We observed that 
theViceroy’s army drew to the right. It was therefoie 
evident, that the enemy endeavoured, by 
form a junction, and that it was most probably hiyn- 
tention to give a general battle. His 
peror Alexander, and his majesty the King of Pruss , 
Therefore, went to their armies, to animate 
of the troops by their personal presence.^ But, t e 
better to be enabled to judge of the enemy s str^i^ , 
a reconnoissance was undei taken with General W,^ 
zingerode’s corps, from Leips.g, on the road to Weis 

Tenfels. This confirmed the intelligence received of 
r enemy being there in considerahle force Upon 
this a very severe engagement took place on the Istot 
m"; wUh the said corps, by which we were convinced 

.hat'.he main force ol- .he -J-J 

consequently the enemy’s plan for the bat e w 
Sendy obvious. General Count W.tgenstein re- 
solved to^obstruct him in his dispositions by a bold 
attack, and to restrain his offensive operations. It was 
necessary, in this attempt,, to make it our mam objec 
TrrTediaTely to fall on such part of his force as was on 
bis side considered to be the best troops; in order, after 
ouch a slrokc, .u g.v. larger space for .he epe«f 
our flyin"- corps, over whom the enemy had lately ac 
qled a superiority. It was therefore -qu.s.te 
sible to direct the attack immediately against dm re 
*ur.eps. For .his purpose 

Ztha td B»na. in two colnntns, and 

as for as the defile of Ihe E.ster, in Ihe vicinity ot Fe 

Genera. Winoingerode received or ers o^ 


o-on General - , , j- 

fhis' operation, to leave his posts of 

and to unite himself with the mam army by w y 

“^^AbTuTday-break, all the troops passed the defile of 
the Ulster, near Pegau, and drew up, m order of b 
tie on the left bank of the Ulster, with their right wing 
0 the Tidao-e of Werben, and the left to that of Gruna. 
Bytconnoitring. we 

body already extended beyond WeissenfeK o tbe vil 
lages of Gross-Gorschen, Klein-Gorschen, Rahno, Star- 
sifdel, and Lutzen. The enemy did not attempt to in- 
terrupt our march, nor to get before us into the plain, 


hut took his position ill the village between Gross-Gor- 

schen and Starsiedel. • i j 

“About noon. General Blucher received erders, as 

commanding the van-guard of the army, and supported 
bv part of the Russian artillery, to attack tlm enemy. 
The^ attack was made on the village of Gross-Gorschen, 
which, though obstinately defended by the enemy, was 
taken by storm. General D’York marched with his 
corps to the right of the village. The whole army 
wheeled to the right, and presently after the battle be- 
came general along the whole line of Bluchers corps. 
The enemy, at the same time, displayed a numerous ar- 
tillery, and the fire of musketry in the villages rv^ 
kept up, with'great vivacity, for several hours. In this 
sanguinary battle, the villages of Klein-Gorschen, Rali- 
no.'and Gross-Gorschen, were taken at an early period, 
and with unexampled bravery kept possession of for 
several hours At length the enemy returned with 
considerable force, surrounded, and, m part, re-took 
these villages; but, on the attack being renewed, he 
was unable to retain possession of them. The Prussian 
ffuardscmoved forward, and, after a most obstinate con- 
flict of an hour and a half, those villages were again re- 
taken from the enemy, and remained in our possession. 
Durino this time, the corps of General Winzingerode on 
the left wing, and the corps of General E^^k, with 
a part of the Russian troops under General Berg, had 
taken a share in the battle. We stood opposed to the 
enemy, at the distance of one hundred paces, and this 

murderous battle became general. ^ , 

« Our reserves had drawn nearer to the field of bat- 
tle, to be in readiness wherever needful, and thus was 
the battle continued till near seven o’clock in the eye- 
iiino. During its course, the villages on the left wing 
wer°e several times taken and retaken by both parties- 
At seven o’clock, the enemy appeared' with a new corps 
on the right wing before Gross and Klein Goischen, 
made a brisk attack on us, and endeavoured to tear 
from us tbe advantages we had gained'. The infantry 
of a part of the Russian reserves was now brought for- 
ward to the right wing, to the support of General 
D’York’s corps, which was briskly attacked ; and a 
most desperate engagement (in which the Russian ar- 
tillery, during the whole remaining time, greatly dis- 
tin«-uished itselQ was now continued until night came 
011 ° The enemy had likewise again attacked our centre 
and the villages with great briskness, but we maintained 

our position. . , 

“In this situation night put an end to the battle- 

The enemy was to have been again attacked on the fol- 
lowing morning, the 3d of Mayi He bad meanwhile- 
taken°Leipsig during the battle. This obliged us to- 
manceuvre with him. If'was'not till afterwards that: 
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we were informed that, lu consequence of the battle, he 
had again been forced to quit it; and had, by the same 
means. lost Halle, and fifteen thousand of his best 
troops; many of his cannon were dismounted, and a 
number of his powder-waggons blown up. Our light 
detachments are again at liberty to harass him, and to 
prosecute the advantage gained. We have constantly 
kept the field of battle; the victory is ouPs, and the in- 
tended purpose is accomplished. Nearly fifty thousand 
of our best troops have not yet been 'engaged; we have 
not lost a single piece of cannon : and the enemy must 
have perceived what can be effected by united national 
feelings, between two firmly allied nations, m courage 
and resistance; and that the high hand of Providence 
protects the just cause of those powers, who have no 
object but to preserve their independence, and to' found 
a durable peace on the freedom of all nations. 

“ Such was the battle, of the 2d of May, fought near 
the plain of Lutzen, where the liberty of Germany was 
once before conquered. With the courage of lions, did 
both Russians and Prussians fight for it ; and their en- 
deavours will not have been in vain. The loss we have 
sustained may amount to tea thousand men, but the 
most of them are only slightly wounded. Among the 
killed on the Prussian side, we have, among several 
other staft-ofl[icers, to lament the loss of the Prince of 
Hesse-Homberg. Our wounded are, ^on the Russian 
part, General Kanovnitzen ; ' and, on the Prussian, 
Generals Blucher and Scharnhorst, slightly; aud Hu- 
nerbein, dangerously. On the French side, according 
to the report of the prisoners, we learn, that Marsha! 
Bessieres is killed, and Ney and Souham w'ounded. 
Upwards of one thousand prisoners are already brought 
in, ten pieces of artillery taken, and some thousand 
muskets captured at Halle. Our light troops are now 
occupied in pursuing the enemy. 

“Although the numerous villages and canals lying 
near each other in this territory, together with the 
precaution taken, by the enemy never to appear in the 
open plain, did not afford our cavalry an opportunity 
of charging in line, yet the Prussian body-guards, and 
tbe regiment of Brandenburg cuirassiers, cut down se- 
veral masses of the enemy’s infantry, even amidst tbe 
villages, and under his cross-fire, and thereby gained a 
share in the immortal honour which the Prussian war- 
riors have again obtained in this sanguinary battle ; 
and, in like manner, have the Russians proved that ! 
they can fight on tbe German soil, with the same sen- 
timeuts which insured victory to them in their own 
country. These are the results of this day, up to the 
present. God blesses our arms. He visibly, and during 
the battle, protected both our beloved monarchs, who 
several times exposed themselves to danger, even iu 


the villages where the battle raged tbe hottest. May 
he furthermore bless and preserve them to us!” 

Passing over several battles of minor importance, we 
shall next lay before onr readers the particulars of. those 
which were fought on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d, of 
May, 1813; observing, that we are indebted for this 
information to the accounts published under the autho- 
rity of his imperial majesty Alexander: 

( “The advices brought on tbe 18th uniformly confirm- 
ed what had been conjectured from previous reconnois- 
sances, that the enemy had drawn together all his 
forces to attack the combined army, which was bivou- 
acked between Bautzen and Veissenberg, and which 
was disposed in the following manner: — Tbe advanced 
guard, under tbe orders of General Miloradovitcb, oc- 
cupied the town and the heights on the left; the corps 
of General Kleist, in a line with tbe advanced guard, 
occupied tbe heights on the right of the' town; these 
two corps having ihe defile of the Spree immediately 
in their front. The corps of General Blucher was post- 
ed on the heights of Kreckwilz. The left wing, under 
the orders of Prince de GortschakofF, rested on some 
woody heights. ' Detachments of cavalry were placed 
on the heights in tbe valleys, with which the mountains 
are intersected, and extended themselves to the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia. The Russian guard and tlio cavalry 
formed the reserve. 

“ The same day, it was ascertained that the corps of 
Lauriston had marched from Seftenberg to Hoyers- 
werda, and had beer: followed by anotlier corp.s, which 
some said to be Victor’s, others Sebastiani’.';. ’ The force 
of Lauriston was calculated at fourteen thousand nten, 
tbe other corps at twenty thousand men : they were 
supposed to be a day’s march distant from each other. 

“It was immediately decided to marcii to meet the 
first corps, and to attack it before it could form its junc- 
tion near Bautzen. It was hoped (hat this corps would 
be beaten before it had time to join the other corps. 
Accordingly, the troops under the orders of Generals 
Barclay de Tolly and D’York were detached, in the 
night of the 18th and 19th, to attack Ihe enemy, who 
had advanced on the side of .Hoyerswerda. Tliey had 
orders, as soon as the expedition was over, to return 
immediately to the principal army, to waif, with united 
forces, the attack of the enemy in tlie position chosen 
for this purpose. Lauriston, however, had already 
pushed his march towards Bautzen, and had brought 
up the corps which followed him, in such a manner 
that they were engaged with the enemy near Koniiigs- 
warta and Weissig: that is to say. General Barclay 
near Konineswnrta, with the corps of Lauriston ; and 
General D’York, near Weissig, with a more consider- 
able corps, which had dratvn near to Lauriston. The 
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enemy was consequently supcriovin numbers, and parti- 
cularly on the side of General D’York : they, however, 
immediately resolved to attack; and, at the same tune 
that General Barclay attacked the corps’ of Lauristou, 
General D’York vigorously attacked that of Sebastiani, 
in order to support General Barclay de Tolly. Ihe 
combat was warmly contested, and did not teruima e 
till ten o'clock at night. The loss of the enemy is esti- 
mated at' tliree thousand men killed and wounded , 
seven- pieces of cannon, and two thousand prisoners 
taken, among whom are the genera of division Pe- 
guerie, the generals of brigade Martelli, Beletier, and 
St. Andreas. With this success the expedition ended ; 
•and the two generals,’ conformably to their instructions 
retired towards the position near Gottamelda. 

“On the 20th, the two detached corps were scarcely 
returned to their position, when, about noon, the ene- 
my advanced in columns on Bautzen and attacked, 
under the p'rotection of a brisk cannonade, the advanced 
guard, commanded by Generals Miloradov.tch and 
Kleist. The determination of the latter ohstmately to 
defend the heights situated on the side 
casioned a most animated combat. He had to fight an 
enemy, without exaggeration, four times as strong .as 
himself, yet he did not fall back tp the position until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, after the enemy had em 
tirely turned his left, and after having resisted the most 
vi--orous attacks on his right flank and front. The ob- 
stbiacy with which the Prussian General K eist, and 
the RLian Generals Rudiger and Roth, and Colonel 
IMarkofF, defended those heights, and the conduct of 
the troops on the occasion, excited the admiration of 

" the whole DriuY" , , , 

■ “ Whilst the attack was made on this point, the enemy 

was making another on the centre and left; but there 
also he was vigorously received by Count Miloradovitch 
and Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, and constantly re- 
pulsed. It being very late, his tirailleurs endeavoured, 
in the dark,' to gain the woody mountains which com- 
manded our extreme left, to alarm us with the fear of 
beino- turned on that side. The Prince of AVirtemberg 
sent^some tirailleurs to drive them back; the emperor 
sent thither Colonel Midland, one of his aides-de-camp, 
to direct- the movements; and the French were driven 
back as far as the defile of the mountains by which they 

made the attack. . , 

“ Th'e engagement lyhich the enemy had mamtamed 

on the points before mentioned, lasted until ten o clock 
at night, with an uninterrupted fire of artillery and 
musketry. It must have cost him six thousand men, as 
he was obliged to force the defile of the Spree under 
fh'e fire of our cannon and small arms. On th^e left 
wing, the corps of the Prince of Wirtemberg fought 
3fi. 


with the same perseverance and courage as that of 
General Kleist did on the right. 

« On the 21st, at half-past four in the morning, the 
enemy commenced an attack on the left, seconded by tt 
brisk fire of tirailleurs, which he had posted in the 
mountnins, where he had also pushed forward some men^ 
to Cunevalde, to annoy us upon this flank. The Count 
de Miloradovitch and the Prince of Wirtemberg, never- 
theless, repelled with intrepidity all the attacks on this 
side. They were renewed with the same vivacity at 


noon. 


“ Between six and seven o'clock, the attack had 
equally commenced by a brisk cannonade and a smart 
fire of musketry upon the right wing of the line, where 
the corps were posted under the orders of General Bar- 
clay de Tolly. The enemy was infinitely superior in 
numbers; and endeavoured, protected by the forest 
which covered him, to outflank this corps. The Gene- 
ral Barclay de Tolly was posted on the heights, where 
there is a windmill, near Glcina; he extended hiS line 
during the battle tow.ards the height, situated near 
Bareutli, named La -Voigtshutte. General Kleist re- 
ceived orders to carry his troops to that point. He 
made an attack, equally brisk and well combined, and 
forced the enemy to renounce the advantages which his 
superiority of numbers gave him. General Blucher 
sustained this attack with his two brigades, and by this 
suddq;i movement the enemy was compelled to give up 
his project of turning the right wing, as he had been 
that of turning the left. 

“ During all these attacks, he kept up a continual fire 
of artillery abd small arras, principally upon the centre, 
upon which, however, he made no positive attempt. 
Suddenly the attack began upon the heights of Kreck- 
nitz, which General Blucher’s corps occupied. He 
took advantage of the moment when this general left 
this position with a part of his corps, to sustain that of 
General Barclay de Tolly, for the purpose of a vigorous 
attack. The enemy ijpproached the heights from three 
sides at once, with the greatest part of his forces, which 
had formed -into three columns for the attack; which 
established on this point a decided superiority. The 
tirailleurs posted themselves in the village of Kreck- 
nitz. General D’York arrived to their relief, and the 
village was retaken. The troops defended these heights 
with an obstinacy beyond example. Four battalions of 
the Russian guards advanced to sustain General Blu- 
cher. In the mean time, the left wing, under the 
orders of Count de' Miloradovitch, had pushed forward, 
taken several pieces of cannon from the enemy, anti 
destroyed some battalions. 

“ The instant was now arrived in which it was neces- 
sary to ‘ "-all our means into action, and risk all, or 
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put an end to the battle. We determined upon the 
latter. To exiiose all to the hazard of a single day, 
wonld have been to. play the game of Napoleon; to 
preserve our forces, to reap advantages from a war 
niore difficult to the enemy as it is prolonged, is the 
policy of the allies. We accordingly commenced a re- 
treat, in full day-light, under the eyes of the enemy, 
at seven in the evening, as upon a parade, without his 
being able to gain a single trophy; whilst the combined 
army bad taken from him, in these three memorable 
days, by the valour and constancy of the troops, twelve 
pieces of cannon, and three thousand prisoners; amongst 
whom are four generals, and many officers of distinc- 
tion. The least exaggerated accounts state the loss of 
the French at fourteen thousand men; that of the allies 
does not exceed six thousand. 

“ Nothing could equal the courage and perseverance 
with wiiicli the army fought, but the coolness and or- 
der with which it retired. 

“ The spirit of the troops is the same as on the first 
day of the campaign.” 

Tile following particulars refer to the events of the 
22d of iNIay ; 

“The army had fallen back before niglif on WeLssen- 
berg; but the advanced corps continued to occupy the 
front in advance of Wurschen until morning, when they 
commenced their movement on lieiclienbach. The 
enemy’s army, coimnaiuled by Napoleon in person, tbcii 
pushed forward, in the liope of cutting off' Count Milo- 
radovitcli, with the victorious troops of the left wing, 
who had orders to march on lleiclienliacli by the road 
of Lobau. This enterprise was defeated by the .activity 
and prudence of the chiefs. A part of our troops had 
taken up a position hchiml Reichenbach, wiiilst the adr 
vanced guard', defended that place. Tlie enemy en- 
deavoured to dislodge them, i»y demonsiralimiK of ca- 
valry and the lire of artillery ; the attempt cnntiniu-(| 
without effect, till the moment when a strong column 
of infantry began to deploy ; the troops then fell back 
behind the town, leaving only two battalions of cba*.. 
sours to defend the entrmce of the defiles. These I'vo 
battalions m.nle such an obstinate resiht.mcc, th it the 
enemv ^v.lH obliged to advance in considerable strengtii; 
at length he thought his cavalry could act with consi- 
derable eifeci. He ordered a corps to charge, and to 
p.cs through Reichenhacli : the .iltack uas received by 
.1 body of cavalry dtstiiuii to cover the clii'.srurs; and 
of ih.u of the enemy uhicli had entered Reirhinh udi, 
siarcely a man escipcd the Uusksi.tn charge and the fin* 
of the infantry. 

•*lht» rssic.e irritairil Napoh on ; tight huiidr*d 
ii)' a ot the "uanl, nilh a ri-.;i(i'eiii of J,uicef>, 

. il by laa .jr three thousand horse, aflcmplt d t.a tutu 


.and lake in tlit; rear .a battery, which had been placul 
on an eminence on the left. General CoHicrt cyiuluctal 
thes attack. Our cavalry was obliged to give u.iv; but, 
an instant after, a, regiment of hussars and a party of 
Cossacks were on the flank of Napoleon's guaul>; ntbir 
detaclimeiits threw themselves forward, and the enemy 
was completely routed, after having lo^t some Imudrcds 
of men killed, wounded, and prisoners. The foUmving 
niorniiig the rear-guard continued its inarch on Gor- 
lilz, without tile enemy daring to annoy it. And, in 
this maimer, the combined armies have executed their 
movenient's from Bautzen, without having lost even the 
wheel of a gun-carriage.” 

On the 12tli of June, the funeral of Prince Kutii,off 
was solemnized, at St. Petershurgh, with greit (loini 
The procession left the convent of .St. .Sergius, at eievea 
1 o’clock ill the morning. The hiirgher corps of St. Pc- 
I tershiirgli arrived at three o’clock at the limiLs of the 
city, near to the river Tanikanowka, to receive the w- 
iierabie remains, of wlficli the capital was to he ibe 
depot. The nobles and clergy, accimip.mied by the 
metropolitan, and the great civil and military .mllion, 
i ties, followed on foot. The capital (i.id not for a long 
time beheld so imposing a sight as tin* fiineral-proci 
•sioii, which was well worthy of the hero of the nstioa. 
The people drew the funeral-car to the (Innr of llu* 
church of Notre Dame of Casan. The colliu was pl.iccd 
in a vault under the dome. • It was covered hy the 
French eagles and culmin-, accompanied hy tin, Torkidi 
trophies. A genius, witli a l.inrel-crown m fit- hand, 
hovered in the nir over the iuto’.s corjise. '1 he people 
went to render tlieir last homngis to the ni-m of ttoir 
aU'ections. The ollicts for the de.iif, and iiiteruiunl of 
the corpse, took place on Ftid.iy, the 1 tih of June. 

After the events which have been already di I uh.d, 
nil armistice was ctuicliidi'il hi'twieu the b, lligcreot 
powers; and, during ihi: ces-alioii ot luistibtii every 
elfort was m.ide hy the alh't s fo procure the peace of 
J’lurope hv negoti.ilion. IJtit it appi 'red lh.it llueoa- 
parte «ll^t^»d the .itriiislice for no oilier purpou' than 
that of training tlo* force lie had Inen able to lecunm* 
l.itr*. The ICmpi ror of iVusIri.t, who ha>l hithefjo rou. 
ceividtliat liis ..>n-iu-laiv would piy vonie d< |Vf< nre (a 
fiiv patern.d rouned^, Sne.inie (oov und'reivtd, .uoS 
found hinwilf comp> lied to mu!'* bi» anm nuh (Jo 
of the .illu'l sov> reigns m rlcfi nee of !uit,»<-if ,ujd liu- 
rope. 

In the ta mib'vio , sni d at ^tennv upon ini , , .r. 
the r.illnwiag p.v«-.ig. s «e prthcidufy of i,..- 


lice ; 

R. leJtiOg t.| lli'* 

ciplc'l Coi-ieia, it "I 

tu;i),,h( d ,5 lU* i V r. 
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midcrtaking supported by gisjiuilic power, and conduct- 
ed by u captain, of the first rank, when, in tho confi- 
dence of i;rcat military talents, he despises tho rules of 
prudence, ami outsteps the bounds of nature, 

“This rapid and extraordinary chuncfe of fortune was 
the forerunner of an important revolution in all the po- 
litical relations of Europe. The confederacy of Uussia, 
Great Britain, and Sweden, presented a point of union 
to all neighbouring states. 

“ In the, beginning of December, steps bad been 
taken to dispose the Emperor Napoleon to a peaceful 
policy. 

“ Eventual conditions, to which bis self-created boun- 
dary did not seem to have any relalion, were sjiokon 
of, at one lime with menacing indignalioiv, at another 
with bitter contempt; as if it had not been possible to 
declare, in terms sulliciently distinct, the resolution of 
Napoleon not to make, to the repose of the woild, even 
a single nominal sacrifice,” 

It then |>rocecds to state, “ (liat, in the montli of 
April, 1S13, Buonaparte proposed to Austria the dis- 
memberment of the Prussian slates, as the price of 
Austria’s joining him. Of the congress at Prague, the 
Emperor of Austria know notliing but tiirmigb the 
public prints. The armistice gave Austria another 
opportunity of negotiating fur a pea,ce, who iiropo.sed 
sending a messenger to the British government. Na- 
poleon not only received tho proposal with apparent 
approbation, but even voluntarily oll'ered to expedite 
the business, by allowing the persons to be despatched 
for that purpose to England a passage ibrougb France. 
When it was la be carried into efleci, unexpected diffi- 
culties arose, the passports were delayed from lime to 
time under trifling pretexts, and at lungtli entirely re- 
fused. This proceeding aflbrded a fresh ground for 
entertaining just doubts as to the .sincerity of tho as- 
surances wliich the Emperor Napoleon had more than 
once publicly expressed, of bis tlisposilion to peace, 
altbougb several of bill expressions, at tbiit particular 
period, aflbrded just reason to believe, that a'jnaritinic 
peace wa.s ibc object of bis most nnxiou.s solicitude. 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian negotiators arrived at 
Prague ; but Buonaparte showed no serious anxiety to 
make peace. It was the 28lb of July before liis mini- 
ster arrived ; and nothing but formal and minute discu.s- 
sions took place. After an useless exchange of n\prc 
formal notes, the 14tb of August arrived; Austria 
took up arms; and the congre.ss was dissolved.”' 

Upon the expiration of the armistice; the' Emperor 
of Russia issued U’ proclamation, declaring tlidf, “on 
the IGtb of August, including the notification • of six 
days stipulating for the resumption of hostilities, the 
armistice finished. This space of two months and twelve 


m 

days having left little hope.s of tho conclusion of a just 
and honourahle pence, the sanguinary contest, on whicit 
dcfinitii'cly depends the fate of Europe, Is about to 
commence. 

“The enemy, as might ho expected, hud rather in 
view, in demanding iv suspension of arms, the nssom- 
hling of now forcc.s to enslave nations who are strangers 
to him, than (hat of restoring that calm which so many 
Hturms rendered so necessfiry und so precious.- But 
such is tlic nature of tlie circumstance.s in which En'-, 
rope has for such n length of time found herself! It is 
by blood the hydra Revolution liad its birth, by blood 
site hits been nourished, and by blood she must expire. 
It is without doubt humiliating to the human mind, 
that an age whicli Is called the age of umlerslanding 
and philosopliy, .should precisely be that in which the 
science of crime ha.s been cultivated most profoundly, 
and with tiic greatest success: this it is which has af- 
forded, (he most dreadful examples- of hmuan depra- 
vity. . . 

“ Providence, whoso impenetrable decrees deride 
the vain reasoning of man, after having punished so 
much pride, will at Inst make the good c.ause triumph. 
Let us dare to hope, that nalion.s, tried by so many 
misfortunes and calamities, will understand their real 
iatcre.sts better. 

.“The spiiii of revolt will no longer jilnce anus in the 
liumls of men to use against themselves, or against their 
sovereigns; they will now, on the contrary, ofl’er. the 
more plestsing spectacle of devotion towards their 
princes and their country. Animated by snch geael 
nnis notions, tiieir resources will be as inexliausiibie, 
ns their resignation and pcrsoverance will be indetati- 
gable.” 

Ihe fir.sl oporaliojis of the allies, 'who wore now. joined 
by the Crown Ptince of Sweden, 'with thirty thousand 
men, were directed against Dresden, where .the (lead- 
tpiarters of tlic Fronclt were fixed. Tiipir.main army, 
under Buonaparte himself, was then in Silesia; but be 
hastened precipitately -to .save the capital ofi.Snx^dny ; ' 
and the battle, fought under the' w;alls of-'tbat'cily, ier- 
miuated in 'bis favour;- ami frustinfed- the pfan of the 
allies. In' this battle, also,' the celebrated General' Mo- 
reau,., who -had! becii' banislied by Buonaparte 'from 
France,' amb who had lately returned from America', to ' 
assist the councils' of- the allies^ received a wound, 
which proved, mortal. • The, following is the- letter* he 
wroto to; his wife after the fatal. accident: 

; -..-L 

' My dear Love, _ , . - 

^ “ At thd battle of Dresden,, three days ago, I had 
botb.niy legs carried ofl: by a cafinoii-ball. .'TFat scoun- 
drel Buonaparte is always fortunate. - The amputatiou 
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was performed as well as possible. Though the army 
Iras made a retrogade movement, it is not at all the 
consequence of defeat, but from a want of ensemble, 
and in order to get nearer to General Blucher. 

“ Excuse my sprawl. I love and embrace you with 
all my heart. Rapatel will finish. 

“V.M.” 

> * 

Tfa& fatal result of this accident was communicated to 
Madame Moreau, by the Emperor Alexander, in 'the 
following feeling and aOectionate letter ; > 

. -“Madame, 

“ When the dreadful misfortune which befel General 
Moreau, close at my side, deprived me of the talents ' 
and experience of that great man, I indulged a hope 
that, by care, we might still he able to preserve him to 
Jus family and to my friendship. Providence, however, 
has ordered it otherwise- He died as he lived, in the 
full vigour of a strong* and steady mind. There is hut 
one remedy for the great misei ies of life — that of seeing 
them participated. In Russia, niadaiue, you will find 
these sentiments every where; and if it suit you to fix 
your residence there, I will do all in my power to render 
comfortable the existence of a personage, of whom I 
make it my sacred duty to he the consoler and the sup- 
port. I entreat you, madaine, to rely upon this irre- 
vocably; never to let me be in ignorance of any cir- 
cumstance in which I can be of any use to you, and to 
write directly to me always. To meet your wishes will 
be a pleasure to me. The friendship I vowed to your 
husband exists beyond the grave; and I have now no 
other means of shewing it towards him, than by doing 
every thing in my power to insure the welfare of his 
family. In these sad and cruel circumstances, accept, 
madame, these marks of friendship, and the assurance 
^f my sentiments. 

“ Toplitz. “ AtEX-rNDEB.” 

Although the battle of Dresden terminated in favour 
of Buonaparte, the prim'ary object of the allies was at- 
tained. The Corsican’s force was divided into three 
armies. The engagements of Janer, Gross-beren, and 
Dennivitz, proved disastrous to the French generals; 
and Lusatia and the right bank of the Elbe were soon 
in the possession of the allies. Oudinot, Ney, Regnier, 
Bertrand, and Vandamme, were successively defeated; 
and the allies began to act every where offensively. 

The perseverance of the allied monarchs, and the I 
skill and bravery of their troops, under the command 
of Prince^chwartzenberg and General Bluclier, bad so 
effectually thwarted all Buonaparte’s attempts to pene- 
trate into Bohemia, or to Berlin, that to remain longer 


in Dresden must have involved his utter ruin. Indeed 
his retreat was now too late determined upon. He was 
obliged to commence it in the midst of an immense 
quadrangle, which the allies formed about him. He 
could uot, however, yet resolve to abandon Dresden to 
his enemies. He therefore left behind him a con-, 
siderable army, whilst he retired, on the 7th of October, 
taking with him the King of Saxony and his court. 
The following day the Bavarians joined the allies; 
signing a, treaty with Austria, by which they were now 
to act offensively against the French. < 

On the llth of October, the combined Swedish and 
Prussian ai mies crossed the river Saale, in order to get 
into the rear of Buonaparte; and General Blucher ef- 
fected a most extraoidinary march from his positions 
before Diesden, and was enabled to cross the Elbe 
much lower down, and thus unite in the movements of 
the Crown Prince. 

The subsequent operations are described in the fol- 
lowing despatches of the Honourable Sir C, Stewart; 

“ Schendiiz, October 17, 1&13. - 

“ My Lord, 

“-The glorious army of Silesia has added another vic- 
tory to its list, and the brow of its veteran leader is deco- 
rated with fresh laurel. Forty pieces of cannon, twelve 
thousand killed, wounded, ;ind prisoners, one eagle, 
and many caissons, have been the fruits of the victory 
of Radefeld and Lindenthal. ^ 

“ To give your lordship the clearest idea in my 
power of this battle, I must leveit to the position of the 
armies of Silesia and the north of Germany, on the I4th 
instant. When we received certain intelligence that 
the enemy was withdrawing from the right bank of the 
Elbe to collect in Leipsig, at this time the Prince Royal 
was at Cotlien, and General Blucher at Halle. The 
former occupied with the advanced guards the left bank 
of the Mulda, and the latter Merseburg and Schendifz. 

" General Blucher moved his head-quarters, on the 
14th, to Gros Kugel, pushing his advance on the great 
road to Leipsig, and occupying the villages on each 
side of it. The enemy was in force in his front, still 
holding Deblitsch and Bitterfeld, with some troops 
alono- the Mulda. The Crown Prince of Sweden issued 

O 

orders to march to Halle in the night of the 14th; but 
when bis troops were in march, he took up his head- 
quarters at Sylbitz, and placed the Swedish army with 
its right at Wittin, and the left near the Peteisberg. 
General Bulow occupied the centre of his line between 
Petersberg and Oppin, and the corps of Wiuzingerode 
was on the left at Zorbig. 

“General Blucher found the enemy’s forces, con- 
sisting of the fourth, sixth, and seventh corps of the 
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French artnv. n,ul tjrcnt pnrlol the siuml. uuJa Ma 
lals Marinoul and Nej% and Gonoral Ik-ilrand. mju- 
nvin- a line with .heir right at Freyroda, and their hfl 
at Lhulenthal. Tl.e country iii open, and very avon - 
able for cavalry around these latter village, hut ho 
enemy was strongly posted in front of a wood ol sotuo 
Ltcnl near.Uadefchl; and behind ,t the ground s 
more intersected; generally speaking, however, it 
ODOiii and adapted to all arms. 

.‘•rh« .IK, ,»««'■ "<■ "? 

as foMu.vs;— The cut,., ol' fiencral ” 

„,lock on.l corry Frey„..l.i. no.l ihei. UoJefeh , h-' .. 

the corps of General Saclien in reserve. Ihc r] . 
d-armee of General IVVork was 

the great chaussee, leading to Le.ps.g^ nnld i reached 
the village of Sitzchein, when, lurmng to its lett. 

Tvies to force the enemy at Lindeiithal. ihe Uussiau 
guards and advanced-guard wewe to 
road to Leipsig. The corps of General bt. I rust, ar 
riving from Merseborg. was to follow the corps oi Ge- 
nerai Langeron. The formation ot the cavalry, am 
the diirerentro.serves. was made on the open grouml 
between Ibe villages. It was nearly mul-day beiore 

the troops were at their .stations. 

“The enemy, soon after the first unset, gave up le 
advanced villages, and retired .some di.stunce. but te- 
naciously held the woody ground on ibetr right, .ml 
the villies of Gros and Klein Wettentz, as a so the 
villages of Mockeni ami .Mockau, on tlieir left. At 
Jlockern, a most sanguinary contest ensued; it was 
taken and retaken by the corps of D’\ork five limes, 
the musketry-fire was most galling, and this was ll c 
hotte.st part of the field ; many of the Mipermr officers 
were either killed or wounded; at length il.u victorious 
Silesians carried all before llieni, and drove 
beyond the Partlia. In the plain there vverc many 
brilliant charges of cavalry. The Brandenburg regi- 
ment of hussars di.stingiiislicd itself m a particular 
manner, and, supported by infantry, charged a battery 

of ei"bt pieces, which they carried. 

uflic enemv made an obstinate resistance also on 
their li'lit. in the villages of Great anil Little Wete^z 
and llcTiausen, and in the woody ground aroniu| them , 
and wlir they found we had forced their loft., hey 
brought au additional number of troops on Count Lan- 
■ ceron, who was chiefly engaged with Marshal Neys 
forps which arrived from the neighhourliood of Du- 
ben However, the Russians, equally with their brave 
allL in arms, made the most gallant eflor.s and hey 
were fully successful-ui-H only put .m end to llu. ac 
tlon. Tbe Kuesiau cavalry ae,c.l 
‘ manner. General Kolp’s cavalry took a Imttery of 
thirteen guns, and »hP of General Emanuel, 
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five. -The cMieuiy drew olV towards Sicgerilz and 


i^Ln. Ilpa^ed the Partha river.. Generali 
corps who supported General Langeron, very much 
dJimmlshcd itself iu the presence ot Bimiuiparte. 
who k seems according to the mformation of tho pn- 
sonJr.s. arrived from the other part of his army at live 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘.The corps of General D’York, which 80 consp - 
cmmsly distingitislicd itself, hud many of its most gal- 
hint leaders killed or wounded; among llie latter arc 
Colonels Heinmitz, KiiUlcr, Bouch, Hiller, LowcnlhM, 
and Laurent/. ; and .Majors Schoii and Bismarck. .Htc 
moniciuarv loss of these officers is serious, as they 
nearly aircommanded brigades, from the reduced state 
of •'ciicral officers in the Prussian army; and I have 
Miicere regret in adding, that his .serene higlines.s the 
Prince of Meckleiiherg Strclif/, who was dislmgui.shing 
himself in a particular manner, having two horses shot 
under him, ahd whose .gallant corp.s took five Imn- 
dred iirisoners and an eagle, received a severe, hut, 

I trust, not a dangerous wound. Among the Russians 
ore Gtmeral Cliinchiii. and sever.M officers of 
tioii, killed and wounded ; and I average General Blu- 
cher’s whole loss at between six mid seven thousand 
men hofs do oovihut. 

“ I can add little to the catalogue of tho merits of 
this bravo army, in endeavouring Icebly, hut I hope 
faithfully, to detail its proceedings. Your lord.ship will, 

I am persiiadod, justly appreciate tho enthusinsin and 
heroism by which its operations have been guided. It 
hits fought twenty-one battles since hostilities rccoin- 
iiieiiced. Your lordship is so well nvvnre of the distin- 
guished merit and very eiiiineiit services of General 
Gneisenaii, that it is unnecessary for me, on this frc.sh 
occasion, to allude to them. 

“ I iittaclied General Lowo to General Bliiciior in tho 
field; and, being absent in the early part of the day 
with the Prince Royal, it is duo to this very deserving 
officer to inform your lordship, I have derived every 

ns.sistaiice from his reports. 

“ My aid-de-camp, Captain During, an officer of me- 
rit, has unfortunately, I fear, fallen into the enemy s 
liaiids. 

“ I shiill now put your lordship in possession, os far 
as I mu able, of the military iiiovemeiits of the grand 
army up to the ]Oth, and tjie disposition for the attaiJk 
which was sent to the Prince Royal of Sweden and 
General Bliiqlior, by Prince Sclivvartzenbergjand which 
was to he made this day. T|ie corps of General Guilay, 
Prince Maurice Lichtenstein, Thieleman, and Platoft’, 
were collected i|i tjie neiglibourlioqd of Markrnsted, 
and were to nipve forward on Leipsig; keeping up the 
communication on ope side with General Bluchcr’s 
•5R 
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array; and, on ifie other, th«Hse corps were to detach to 
the right, to facilitate the attack of the corps of General 
Mereveldt, and the divisions Bianchi Weisseiiworf, on 
Zwackau and Connewitz, at which latter place tlie 
bridge across the Pleisse was to be carried. Genera 
Nostiltz’s cavalry were to form on their right. In case of 
retreat, these corps were to retire towards Zeitz- The 
reserves of the Russian and Prussian guards were to 
pass the Pleisse, and form in columns on its right bank 
The reserves of the Prince of Hesse Hombcrg, Generals 
Mereveldt and Witgenstein, were also to take post at 
this station. General Barclay de Tolly to command al 
the columns on the right bank of the Pleisse: Generals 
•Wittgenstein, Kleist, and .Kleinau, were to advance 
from their re.spective jiositions on Leipsig, the Russian 
guards forming their reserve. General Colloredo ad- 
vanced from Borne, as reserve to General Kleinau. 

The retreat of tliesc corps was to be on Chemnitz; 

Generals Wittgenstein, Kleist, and Kleinau’s, on Alten- 
berg and Penig. The army of General Bcnniugseu from 
Coldilz was to push on Grimma an<l Wurzcn. 'fhe 
corps of Count Bubna had been relieved before Leipsig 
by General Tolstoy. 

“ A very heavy firing continued all the day of the 
IGlh from the grand army. A report arrived late at 
night to General Bluciier, that Buonaparte had attacked 
in person ilie whole line of the allies, and forming his 
cavalry in the centre, .succeeded in making an opening 
in the combined army Iieforo all it.s cavalry could come 
up: lie wa.s, however, nut alile to prollt hy it, as it ap- 
pear.s he retired in the evening, and llic allies occupieil 
their position as before tlie attack. 

“ Of the details of the above I am as yet wliolly ig- 
norant. 

“On the I7th, tdl were rejuly to nmew the attack on 
tills side. The Prince Royal, who hud his head-ipiarlers 
at Laudsberg, and his army hehiiui it, marched al two 
o’clock ill the morning, and arrived at Brilteateld with 


General Winzingeiode's and Genierul Union's corps to- 
wards luid-tl.iy on General Illiicher’s left. General Wiu- 
/iiigerede's cavalry and artillery li.ul moved forward in 
the niglil, ne.irtln* hei:;his ot Fatich.i. 

“ No cannonade being lieard on the side of the gr uid 


v»as under 


army, (tUongh General Bhirher’.s corp 
iittn i,) and as it was aUo iimbtsii.od General Ih-nniog- 
»< n eould i.t.t arrive untd ihisd.iy at Griiinna, .ind patt 
»f the I'rince Rov.d's atmv heimg sidi in ttier«.ar, itn,.> | (ran a.i ,rc.. not <.( n.-i.inj 


Mecklenberg charged his advanced parties into thr 
suburbs of Leipsig, and took Uiree cannon and some 
prisoners of the hulans of (he guards. 

“The state of our affairs is such, that llic nimt ^.m. 
guine expectations may he justly eutertaiiu d, under the 
protection of Divine Providence, wliielv has hitfutlo so 
conspicuously favoured us in the glorious cause in which 


“Cii-ttitiis Sircw.vuT, lieut.-gvn 


^‘Leipsig, Oclubcr VJ, 

“ My Lord, 

“Europe at length approaches her deliverance, and 
England may triumphantly look fornard to reap, in 
eoiijunction with her allies, that glory her iiiie.'C.uiipied 
and steady eflbrLs in the common cause so justly eiitide 
her to receive. 

“ 1 wish it had fallen to the lot of an abler pen to de- 
tail to your lordship (be splendid events of tlu-ie ivvti 
last days; but in eiuleavtmriiig (i> relate the main facK, 
to send them otf without a mometil'.s delay, 1 sft.ill liot 
do my duty, postponing more detailed accounts until .v 
fre.sh opportunity. 

“Till! victory of General Bluchcr, upon the Itiih, lits 
been followed, on the ImIj, hy llnit ot the wlnde el 
the combined' forces eiver (he army of lliionapatte, I'o 
the neighbourhood of I.i’ijjsig. 

“The eolleclivc loss of above a hundred pirce-v of 
cannon, si.xty thou.sand men, an immen-e nundier of pri- 
soners, the deserliou of tlie whole of the >a\<in army, 
dso the Bavarian and Wurtendierg iroops. cmisUimg of 
artillery, cavalry, and inf.mify, m.>ny gem taU, .ummg 
whom arc Regnier, Valiery, Brmie, Berliaiid, and L»U- 
iston, are some of the nist-lVuits of this ■.'b/fmos day. 
The capture, liy assault, of the town of I.eipsig tint 
inorniiig, tin- inagazim s, arldfery, stofisot rlio place, 
with the King of S i\ony, all l,sv court, the g .md 

car-gu ird of tin: Fn neli army, all the n.cuivN woumb d, 
(the number of which e^ifv.-.l iliiriy tboOiOid.) the 
narrow eicape of Htmtnii irtc, s. ho t!> d ftum L, at 
nine oVtncf.. the atin ,-itti trig it cb .nr. the .mmpbt.' 
route of the I'teneU atu,y, w|u> ate i-ud. Aveurn*.; to 
sripe in -dl direction*, -sovl who arc t-sdl d, 

ire the next cxnb ition. 

“'If;,; furUn-r t.-nh sour ln,!s!ii;» cm log ..trix' at 


d> enn-d expedient to wait idl the foiluwmg d iV t»* r*- 
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ALEXANDER THE FIRST. 


“Aly tlespatclies up to the I7th liave detniled the po- 
sitiou of the allied armies up to that date. It hoimi 
announced by Prince Schwarizenberg liiat it was tlie 
intention of their majestie.s, the allied sovercij'iis, to i 
renew the niiack on the I8lh, and the armies of tlie 
North and Silesia heinij liirected to co- 0 [jerate, the fol- | 
Jowingf general di'.position was made : 

“ I must here oliserve, that the attack on the Kith, 
by the grand army, occurred in the tieighbourhood of 
Liebert Wolkowiiz. Thu country being particularly 
ada|)ted for cavalry, a very sanguinary and hard com- 
bat ensueil with this arm, ami an artillery, cxceetling j 
iu number six hundred pieces, hetoeen the opposed | 
armies. Two solitary buildings, which the enemy had | 
occupied with several battalions of infantry, and which 
formed nearly the centre of the enemy’s position, were 
attacked by the Russian infantry, and, after several re- 
pulses, carried with amazing carnage. 

“The whole of the enemy’s cavalry under Murat, 
were then bromrlit forward : they made a very despe- 
rate push at the centre of the allied position, which, for 
A short period, they succeeded in forcing. 

“To oppose this powerful cavalry, six regiments of 
Austrian cuirassiers charged in columns. Nothing could 
surpass either the skill or the desperate bravery of this 
movement: they overthrew all before them, deMroy- 
ing, I am told, whole regiments, and returned to their 
ground with many prisoners, having left seven hundred 
dragoons within the enemy’s line. 

“ iSIany otHcers were killed and wounded. General 
Latour Maubourg, who commanded the enemy’s ca- 
valry, under Murat, lost his leg. Both armies remain- 
ed nearly on the ground on which the contest com- 
menced. 

, “While the grand army was to commence their attack 
on the morning of the 18lh, from their different points 
of assembly, on the principal villages situated on the 
groat roads leading to Leipsig, iJie armies of the North 
and Silesia were jointly to attack from the line of the 
Saale, and upon the enemy's position along the Partlia 
River. General Blucher gave to the Prince Royal of 
Sweden thirty thousand men, infantry, cavalry, a;id ar- 
tillery, of his army, and will) this formidable reinforce- 
nient the northern army was to attack from the heights 
of Faucha, while General Bluciier rVas to retain in's po- 
sition hoFore Leipsig, and use his utmost cfForts to gain 
possession of the place. In the event of the whole of 
the enemy’s forces being carried against either of the 
armies, tliey were reciprocally to support each other 
and concert further movements : that part of the ene- 
my’s force which for some time had been opposed to 
' the Prince Royal of Sweden and General Blucher, had 
taken up a very good position on the left bank of the 
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Partlia, having its right at the strong point of Faucha, 
and" its loft towards Leipsig. To force the enemy’s 
right, and to, obtain possession of the heights of Fau- 
clm, was the first operation of the Prince Royal’s army. 
The corps of Russians under General M’inzingerode, 
and the Prns.sians under Genera! Bulow, were .de.s- 
tiiiml for this purpose, and the Swedish army were 
directed to force the passage of the river at Ploscn and 
Morkan. 

“'rhu passage was clfecled without much opposition; 
General Winziiigerodo took about three thousand pri- 
soners at Faucha, and some guns. 

“ General Blucher put his army iu motion ns soon ns 
he found the grand army engaged very hotly in the 
neighbonrhood of the villages of ^tollinlz and Probes- 
tlieyda, and the infantry of the Prince Royal’s army 
had not suflicient time to make their (lank movement 
before the enemy’s infantry had abandoned ibo line of 
the river, anil retired over the pinin in line and column, 
towards Leipsig, occupying Somerfelt, Paunsdor/f, and 
Schonfeldt, in strength, protecting their retreat. 

“ A very heavy cannonade and some brilliant per- 
formances of General Winzingerode’s cavalry marked 
chiefiy here the events of the day, except tosvards the 
close, when General Langeron, who had crossed the 
river and attacked the village of Schonfeldt,' met with 
considerable resistance, and at first was not able to 
force bis way. He, however, took it, but was driven 
back ; when the tiiost positive orders were sent him by 
General IMiiclicr, to rc-ocenpy it at the point of the 
bayonet; which he accomplished before dark. Some 
Prussian battalions of General Bulow’s corps were 
warmly engaged also at Paunsdorf, and the enemy were 
retiring from it, when the Prince Royal directed the 
rocket-brigade, under Captain Bogue, to form on the 
left of a Prussian battery, and open upon the rctiritig 
columns. Congreve’s formidable weapon had scarcely 
ncannplished the point of paralysing a solid square of 
infiiniry, which, after one fire, delivered themselves np,. 
as if panic-struck, when that gallant and deserving 
officer. Captain Bogue, alike an ornament to' his- pro- 
fession mid a loss to his friends and country, receivetl 
a shot in the head, which deprived (he army of his ser- 
vices. Lienlenniit Straiigeways, who succeeded in the 
command of the brigade, received the Prince Royal’s 
thunks for the services they i-eiidered, 

“ During the action, twenty-two guns of Saxon artil- 
lery joined us from the enemy, and two Westphalian 
regiments of linsshrs and two battalions of Saxons* 
the former were opportunely made use of on the in- 
stant against the enemy, as our artillery and ammuiii- ' 
tion were not all forward; and the'Prince Royal ad- 
dressed the latter by an offer, that he would lead them: 
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idinietliately against tlie enemy, which they to a man 
accepted. 

“The communication being now established between 
the grand attacks and that of these two armies, the 
grand Duke Constantine, Generals Plato/f, Milarado- 
vitch, and other officers of distinction, joined the Prince 
Royal, communicating the events carrying on in that 
direction. 

“ It seems the most desperate resistance was made by 
the enemy at Probethede, Stclleritz, and Connevitz; 
but tiie difl'efent columns bearing on these points, as 
detailed in my former despatch, finally carried every 
thing before them. General Benningson taking the 
villages upon the right bank of the Reutschove, having 
been joined by General Bubna froin Dresden, General 
Tolstoy having come up and relieved the former in the 
blockade of that city, and General Guilay imuiceiivering 
■\vith twenty-five thousand Austrians upon the left bank ! 
of the Elsler, General Thiclman and Prince Maurice 
Lichtenstein’s corps moved upon the same river; and 
the result of the day was, that the enemy lost above 
forty thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
sixty-five pieces of artillery, and seventeen battalions of 
German infantry, with all their stafl' and generals, which 
came over en masse during the action. 

“ The armies remained upon the ground, on which 
they had so bravely conquered, this night. The Prince 
Royal had his bivouac at Paunsdorfi'j General Blucher’s 
remained at Witteritz, and the emperor’s and the king’s 
at Roda. 

“ About the close of the day, it was understood the 
enemy were retiring by Weissenfels and Naumburg; 
General Blucher received an order from the King of 
Prussia to detach in that direction. The movement of 
the Prince Royal’s army completely excluded the retreat 
on Wittenberg; that upon Erfurt had long since been 
lost to them; the liue of the Saale alone remains; and 
as their flanks and rear will be operated upon during 
their march, it is difiicult to say with what portion of 
their array they may get to the Rhine. 

“ This morning the town of Leipsig was attacked and 
carried, after a short resistance, by the armies of Gene- 
ral Blucher, the Prince Royal, and General Benningsen, 
and the grand army. Marshals Marmont and Mac- 
donald commanded in the town; these, with Marshals 
Augereau and Victor,' narrowly escaped with a small 
escort. ^ , 

“ Their majesties the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
each heading their respective troops, entered the town 
at different points, and met in the Great Square. The 
acclamations and rejoicings of the people are not to be 
described. 


* Die multiplicity of brilliant achievements, the im 
possibility of doing justice to the firmness that has been 
displayed, the boldness of the conception of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Field-marshal the Prince Schwarlzen- 
I berg, and of the other experienced leaders; together 
with the shortness ot the time allowed me for making 
up this despatch, will plead, 1 hope, a sufficient excuse 
for my not sending a more accurate or perfect detail, 
which 1 hope, however, to do hereafter. 

“ I send tin's despatch by my aid-de-camp, Mr, James, 
who has been distinguished for bis services, since he 
has .been with this army: lie has also been with me in 
all the late events, and will be able to give your lordship 
all further particulars. 

“ J have the honour to be, See. 

“ Charles Stewart, lieut.-gen. 

“ P.S. On tlie field of baltle this day, an officer arrived 
from General Tettenborn, bringing the' information of 
the surrender of Bremen to the corps under his orders, 
and the keys of the town, which were presented by the 
Prince Royal to the Emperor of Russia. 

» C. S.” 


The following anecdote, relative to the memorable 
battle of Leipsig, is too interesting to be passed over in 
silence : — 

The allied sovereigns were conversing together in 
one part of the field, when an aid-de-camp of the Em- 
peror of Russia rode up to his imperial master with the 
gratifying intelligence that victory had evidently de- 
clared on the side of justice, and that the French were 
flying before the combined armies in all directions. 
Alexander immediately threw himself on his knees, ex- 
claiming to the King of Prussia, " Brother, the Lord of 
Hosts is with us!” and each of the potentates kneeling 
by his .side offered up their grateful thanks for the' in- 
tervention of Heaven on their behalf. 

Buonaparte’s troops retired with such precipitation, 
that the advanced-guards of 'the allied armies could 
scarcely reach them ; and the road by which they re- 
tired exhibited the most unequivocal marks of their 
confusion and dismay. Thousands of soldiers, exhaust- 4 
ed by hunger and fatigue, were left behind ; and the 
greater part expired, before they could be carried to an 
hospital. All the woods, for an extent of several miles ' 
on both sides of the route, were filled with fugitives, 
and sick and abandoned soldiers. The enemy buried 
his artillery, or threw it into the rivers ; and, accord- 
ing to the declaration of the veterans who had fought 
in Russia, the road by which he retired presented the 
same aspect as that from Moscow to the Beresina. 
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On the 26th of October, the Corsican readied Erfurt, 
whence he, continued his retreat towards France by 
way of Frankfort on the Maine. TIic Bavarian army 
under General Wrede, which had marched with all 
po^ible expedition to' Hanau, a few miles in advance of 
Frankfort, attempted arrest his progress; but, being 
unsupported, was not ab(t,‘o resist the masses brought 
fonvard by Napoleon, who, with the loss of between 
twenty and thirty thousand men killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners, cut his way through. The following is 
an extract from the official report of this aflair: — 

“ On the 30th of October, General Wrede made a re- 
connoissance; and having ascertained that Buonaparte, 
who was approaching, had still from sixty to eighty 
thousand men, while his own force, in consequence of 
having sent out large detachments, was only thirty 
thousand men in front of Hanau, he determined to im- 
pede the retreat which he could not wholly prevent. 
Having made the necessary dispositions, he was attacked 
by Buonaparte in person, who brought up one hundred 
and eighty pieces of cannon, to compel him to give 
way. In this object Napoleon failed, as the combined 
army retained possession of the field of battle until 
night, when the left wing was withdrawn behind Hanau. 
The enemy then commenced his retreat, and, to cover 
it, attempted to carry Hanau by assault. To spare the 
town from bombardment, General Wrede withdrew the 
garrison on the morning of the 31st of October; but, 
the French having, on their entrance, began a general 
pillage, the allied army recovered it by assault, but 
with the loss of its commander-in-chief, Wrede, who 
was supposed to be mortally wounded in the attack. 
This irreparable loss so incensed the Austro-Bavarian 
troops, that they put- every Frenchman in the town to 
the sword. The loss of the allies was computed at seven 
thousand killed and wounded: that of the enemy at 
fifteen thousand in killed and wounded. The greatest 
part of the latter perished in the wood of Lampricr; the 
rapidity with which the enemy effected his retreat not 
having permitted him to carry them off. The road from 
Hanau to Frankfort was covered with dead bodies, dead 
horses, and dismounted ammunition-waggons. Fugi- 
tives were taken upon all the roads ; and, besides those 
already enumerated, fifteen thousand had been brought 
in who were unable to keep up with the army. 'Among 
them were two generals and two hundred and eighty 
officers.” , 

The grand army of the allies continued the march 
'ts columns on Frankfort ; and, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, the Emperor of Austria, and the illustrious subject 
of this biographical sketch, entered the city ; as' will 
appear from the following despatches of the Ettrl'of 
Aberdeen, and Lord Cathcart ; 

37. , 


“ FranJsfortt Nov. 7. 

“ My Lord, 

“His imperial majesty made his public entry into 
Frankfort yesterday morning. He was met at some 
distance from the town by the Emperor Alexander and 
his attendants. His majesty received the keys of the 
city from the chief magistrates at the Hanau-gate, and 
afterwards proceeded on horseback through the princi- 
pal streets to the cathedral-church, where Te Dewn 
was performed. As I accompanied his imperial ma- 
jesty on this occasion, I was a witness of the enthusi- 
astic applause with which he was received. The streets, 
windows, and even the roofs of the houses, were crowd- 
ed with spectators, who appeared to vie with each 
other in demonstrations of joy: it was impossible to 
mistake the sincere and heart-felt emotion by wbich 
they were produced. The afirectionatc regard of the 
inhabitants was loudly testified at seeing the sovereign, 
who, twenty-one years ago, had been crowned within 
their walls, re-appear in the character of tlieir deliverer. 
In the evening the two emperors went to the theatre, 
and were received with acclamations ; every sentiment 
of the piece, which had reference to their exertions in 
the cause of Europe, was loudly applauded. 

“Pleasing as it is to dwell on these circumstances, I 
am equally happy in being able to inform your lordship 
of the continued progress of the allies, and of the sub-' 
stantial acquisitions which have been recently made by 
the accession of difierent princes to the common cause. 
TJie states of Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, and Baden, 
have respectively addressed lliemselves to his imperial 
majesty. 'They have renounced the confederation of 
the Rhine, and, in imploring his majesty’s mediation 
with the allied powers, have expressed their desire to 
join the alliance. Other states of less importance have 
followed the same course, and I may now venture to 
congratulate your lordship on the complete dissolution 
of that formidable confederacy, instituted by Buona- 
parte for the double purpose of proving either an im- 
pregnable bulwark to’France, in the event of foreign 
invasion, or the- instrument in his hands of the subju- 
gation of the rest of Europe. 

(Signed) « Aberdekn.” 

“ To tJie Right Honourable Lord 

Viscount Castlereagh, ^-e.” 


EXTRACT OF A DESPATCH FROM VISCOUNT CATHCART, K.T. 

“ Frankfort on the Maine, Nov 8, 1813. 

“ The Emperor Alexander made his entry into the 
city of Frankfort on the Maine, at the he&d of the 
horse-artillery and about fifty squadrons of the cavalry 
*5 S 
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of the Russian imperial guard and reserve, and some 
squadrons of the Prussian guard, amidst the loudest 
acclamations of many thousand inhabitants. 

" Ilis imperial majesty stopped near the quarter pre- 
pared for him to sec his cavalry pass, which they did 
in the most perfect parade order, after a march of one 
hundred English miles, (cantoning and assembling 
from cantonments included,) which they performed in 
forty-eight hours; viz. from Scliwinfurth, by Wurtz- 
burg and Aschafl'enbourg, to this place. 

“The Emperor of Russia met his imperial and royal 
majesty the Emperor of Austria at some distance from 
Frankfort, and both sovereigns proceeded to the ca- 
thedral, where divine service was performed, and Te 
Deiim was sung. 

“Napoleon has escaped from the cossacks and his 
other pursuers, and has carried the remains of his 
guard, and some other corps, to the left bank of the 
Rhine, leaving but few troops here. • 

“The possession of a fortress at Erfurth has been 
the great instrument by which this retreat has been ef- 
fected. It was thought possible he would make some 
stand behind this post, while, on the contrary, he re- 
doubled his speed; and, having possession of the best 
road, while the cross-roads by which the allies endea- 
voured to intercept him were scarcely passable, he 
gained several marches. 

“General Count Wrede gallantly arrested bis pro- 
gress for two days at Hanau; on the first of which, 
particularly, the French fought with great obstinacy, 
and the loss has been considerable bn both sides. 
There is one small spot, where an officer of rank, who 
saw it, assures me, that the carnage of men and horses 
was most extraordinary. 

“The efforts of this Austrian and Bavarian army, 
though they stopped the enemy for two days, could 
not prevent his arrival at Mayence before the columns 
under the orders of the field-marshal Prince Schwartz- 
enberff could overtake him. 

“ There are different accounts of the enemy’s force ; 
but, considering the numbers left on the field of battle 
at Leipsig, and in that city, the number of prisoners 
sent to the rear during the retreat by all the corps 
which came up with the enemy, and the losses insepa- 
rable’from all retreats of so difficult and so protracted 
a nature, it seems impossible that he can have carried 
fifty thousand men with him, though there are persons 
who estimate the force still higher. 

“ Buonaparte was present in the battle of Hanau, 
and bis officers are said to have displayed more military 
talents on that occasion than they have lately shown. 

“ The main army is assembling, here," and will imme- 
diately be ready for ulterior operations. 


“Field-marshal BIucheFs army is moving to the 
Rhine, in the direction of Ebrenbreitstein. His head- 
quarters are this day at Limbourg. 

“ The King of Prussia has been at Berlin and Bres* 
lau since the battle of Leipsig. His majesty is expect- 
ed here immediately.” 


. “Frankfort on the Maine, Nov, 10, 1813.' 

“ My JLord, 

“The enemy had retained a position at Hockbeiin, 
and was employed in restoring the^ old lines, which 
passed from the tete-de-pont at Cassel round that po- 
sition, and back to the Rhine. 

“Marshal Prince Schwartzenbeig determined to put 
a stop to this work, and to occupy the position himself. 
With this view an attack was made yesterday, in which 
the lines were carried by assault, and the enemy was 
driven into the works of Cassel, with the loss of seve- 
ral hundred prisoners and four pieces of cannon. 

“ I have the honour to inclose herewith the report I 
have this moment received of this gallant affair from 
Major-general Sir Robert Wilson. It has been the 
constant practice of the major-general, throughout this 
and the last campaign, to accompany every attack of 
consequence that has taken place uilhin his reach, and, 
on this occasion, he was with one of the storming par- 
ties. 

“In adverting to this circumstance, it is but justice 
to this officer to state, that tbe zeal, activity, and intre- 
pidity, which be has displayed on every occasion, have 
I conciliated for him tbe esteem of all officers of every 
: rank and nation who have been witnesses of them, 
and have certainly done great credit to bis majesty’s 
service, 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Cathcaut.” 

The Viscount Castlereagh, ^c. tj-c. 

Alexander remained but a short time at Frankfort, 
whence he proceeded, by way of Darmstadt and Raa- 
stadt, to Freybourg, in Brisgau, where he arrived on 
tha 22d of December. Here Iiis imperial majesty was 
received by the Emperor of Austria; and this being 
the birth-day of the former, it was celebrated by Divine 
worship, and a dinner at the imperial Lead-quarters, 
at which the Emperor Francis was present. 

The Austrian forces, about this time, crossed the 
Rhine, at Sebaffbausen, Basle, and other places, pro- 
ceeding on their march towards the French frontiers 
otCer armies, at the same time, passed the Rhine at 
Dusseldorff and Coblentz; the whole force amounting, 
at least, to three hundred thousand men. Alexander, 
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with the last of his. reserves, ' crossed the Rhino at 
Basle on the 13th of January, the anniversary of his 
crossing the Niemen, in pursuit of the French who had 
presumed to invade him. On this occasion, the Rus- 
sian troops were forcibly reminded, that the two events 
were interwoven together by the hands of Providcnco; 
the formal passage of the river was not effected until 
the auspicious day ; and an appeal to the God of hosts 
preceded the undertaking. Heaven itself seemed thus 
to the Russians to have opened the way to national re- 
venge j and the same enthusiasm which saved their 
country, continued to excite their bravery in the cause 
of Europe at a distance of fifteen hundred miles from 
their native laud. 

The following address was now issued by the Em- 
peror to his army : 

" Soldiers ! your courage and your discipline have 
brought you from the Oka to the Rhine ; and the same 
qualities shall still lead you onward. Having now 
passed the Rhino, we have entered on a country against 
which we are to wage an obstinate war. Already have 
we delivered our native country, and restored to free- 
dom the greatest part of subjugated Europe ; what yet ■ 
remains to perfect that which we have undectaken, is 
the acquisition of peace. Our desire is, that tranquillity 
may be regained by every nation, and that each state 
may be rp-establishcd in its former happy government; 
that, in all countries, the general welfare of the people 
and the service of God may be promoted; and that 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, may again flourish. 
This is our wish, and to attain it, we have prolonged 
the war. When the enemy invaded our territories, his 
crimes occasioned to us much misery ; but the wrath of 
God has visited him. Do not let us imitate his exam- 
ple ; but let us forget the sufferings we have endured 
from his enmity, and extend towards him the hand of 
friendship and the olive of peace. The effulgence of 
Russian glory will be conspicuous in such a conquest 
over ourselves as well as our enemy. The religion that 
we cherish commands us to forgive our enemies, and 
to do'gbod to them that persecute us. 

“Soldiers! 1 am firmly persuaded that, by your pro- 
per behaviour in an enemy’s country, you will succeed 
in conciliating the affection of those whom you con- 
quer by your valour. Remember that, by temperance, 
discipline, and Christian love, you will best promote 
the end we have in view, which is, universal peace. 

I am satisfied that you will dutifully obey all the re- 
gulations that shall be made for the direction of your 
conduct, since you must be convinced that they have 
for their motive both the general good' and your own 
happiness.” 


On entering Switzerland, Prince Schwartzenborg 
issued the following order of the day to the, troops 
under his command : 

“Soldiers! we set foot on the Swiss territory; it is as 
friends, as deliverers, that we appear in this country. 
Your conduct will be conformable to this principle. 
Prove to the bravo Swiss, that the Austrian warriors 
are ns well acquainted with the duties which they have 
to fulfil in passing through a friendly country, and the 
respect due to the inhabitants, as with the qualities 
which in a day of battle lead to glory and victory. If 
the direction of the war render it necessary to expose 
you to painful marches in this rigorous season, do not 
forget, soldiers, that the question now is to terminate 
gloriously what you have begun with so much honour; 
aud that greater difficulties, greater dpngers, than what 
you now meet with, have been already vanquished ; in 
almrf, that it is from your valour, and from your perse- 
verance, that your country and the whole world ex- 
pect a glorious aud a permanent peace.” 

The follo\ying particulars are extracted from a de- 
spatch of the Hon. Sir C. Stewart, dated Basle, Ja- 
nuary 22, 1814: 

“ The details which your lordship will receive from 
the advance of the grand army, will be more satisfac- 
tory than any I could relate. The entry of the Empe- 
ror of Russia into Vesoul with the Russian and Prussian 
reserves, the abandonment of Langres and the positions 
around it by the enemy, the advance of the Prince 
Royal of Wurtemberg to Chaumont, are all subjects of 
congratulation. Tlie movements of so powerful a force 
as the allies now possess in all directions, 'upon any 
central point, render any position the enemy takes up ' 
so precarious, that I was satisfied they would not hold 
out at Langres. Marshal Blucher’s last reports are of 
the 17th, from Nancy. He sent the keys of this town 
to the grand head-quarters : the Emperor of Russia 
met the officer bearing them, as he Avas on his march 
to 'Vesoul; he immediately sent rivo of the keys to the 
King of Prussia, reserving two for himself, with an 
appropriate message; which shews the. anxious atten- 
tion.and consideration that exists between the allied 
sovereigns on every occasion. Marshal Blucher is in 
communication with General Wrede’s corps, and. thus 
with the grand array. Thi^ animated veteran gives a 
vigour and life to all his proceedings, that affords an 
invaluable example to every professional man. It is 
with satisfaction I announce to your lordship another 
brilliant achievement of the Prussian arms. His Prus- 
sian majesty is again master of Wittenberg, and by no 
other means but the valour of his brave soldiers. The 
siege , was begun on the 28th of December, and , the 
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place was in our possessiou ou the 12ili of January, 
No itupcdimuut of the season arresteil the spirited ex- 
ertions of the besicgere; the enemy made a valiant re- 
sistance. A breach was made on the 11th, and it was 
practicable on the 12th, when a proposal to surrender 
was made and refused. At piidnight the assault was 
determined upon in four columns: theg-allant Prussians 
overcame every obstacle, and, in less than half an hour, 
they were masters of the place. All tlie g-arrison that 
did not throw down their arms were put to the sword. 
The governor had entrenched the castle and the Hotel 
de Ville ; the latter was carried by the troops, and the 
governor, who was in it, surrendered at discretion with 
the rest of thegiirrison. This capture would add much 
to the fame of that distinguished officer, General Tau- 
entzieii, were it capable of addition; but his exploits 
in, this war are too well known ever to he obliterated 
from the records of posterity. The siege has cost about 
three hundred men killed and wounded, and the assault 
above one hundred, and seven officers wounded. The 
Prussians found ninety-six pieces of artillery here, and 
made two thousand prisoners. lu Torgau they had 
already obtained possessiou of three hundred and six- 
teen pieces. lu these fortresses the Prussuins have 
Ibund considerable miigaziues of corn and gunpowder, i 
General Taueutzeiu' will now proceed to Mvigdeburg. 
'It is not to be overlooked here, that every fortress that 
now falls by the admirable dispositions that have been 
made, augments very materially the force adducing 
against the enemy. ITe have thus reinforcements in 
three lines of reserve, os it were, ou the Oder, the 
Elbe, and the Rhine, from which we constantly derive 
aid. The head-quarters of the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia will be transferred this day to 
Vesoul.” ' 

Ou the 1st of February, an engagement look place, 
which has been designated the battle of La Rothiere, 
and of which the particulars will appear in ffie fol- 
lowing despatches from Sir Charles Stewart and Lord 
Burghersh : 

EXTRACT OF A DESPATCH FROit THE UOSOURAELS SIR 
C. W. STEWART. ^ 

“ CTiaieau de JBricxie, 2, 

**I am gratified in being enabled to send your lord- 
ship a far better report of the details of the baide of 
La Rothiere, than if I had been so fortunate as to have ■ 
been mj-self iu the field. Colouel Lowe's detail is so 
satisfactory, aad so accurate, from his having had the 
advantage of being with Marshal Blucher iu the ad- 
vance during the whole day, that there is little in the 
official reports that have come iu, which Colonel Lowe 


has not already noticed. If Marshal Blucher was not 
long since immortalized, this day would 'have crowned 
him in the annals ot Fame; for, whatever were the ap- 
prehensions entertained by many for the result of the 
Prince Royal ot IV urteiuherg's attack on the right, your 
lordship will see by Colouel Lowe’s report,- the mar- 
I slial steadily pursued the combination upon which the 
result of the day depended ; this foresight, judgment, 
and decision, is dune justice to by all the allied army. 
; The Russian artillery are spoken of in the highest terms 
of praise ; the ground was so covered with snow, and 
so deep, that they were obliged to leave half their 
guns m the rear ; and, by harnessing double teams to 
the other balt^ they contrived to bring them forward, 
and get a sufficient number into action. The allies had 
about seventy or eighty thousand men in the battle ; 
the other corps of the army, which are not enumerated 
in the report, were not up. The enemy are supposed 
to have had the s;ime strength. The enemy’s last at- 
tack on the village of La Rothiere, w.as at two o’clock 
this morning ; immediately after they seemed to have 
commenced their retreat, passing the Aube River; they 
took up a ^-ery strong rear-guard position at Lesmont 
with tlieir right, and extending behind the Loire. Dis- 
posiuous were made to attack it with the corps of the 
Prince Royal of Vrurtemberg, and Generals VFrede 
and Guilay, and there was a sharp fire all this morning 
on this spot, but the d.ay was so very unfaveurable, 
and the tall of snow so excessive, the troops could 
make no progress. In the me.au time, Field-marshal 
Prince Schwartzenberg has made his arrangements for 
the pursuit of the enemy, who have retired on Vitry, 
Troyes, and Aids” 


JIHJTARY REPORT FROM COI.OXEE LOW’E TO THE HOX. 

SIR C. W. STEW-ART. 

“ Sead-Quqiiers, Aimy of Silesia^ Trcuines, /•'eh. 1. 

“Sir, — My report of last night will have informed 
you of the state of preparation in which botli armies 
stood for .1 general battle on this day. The confidence 
of the allied sovereigns, and of the commanders of 
their armies, having placed at Field-nmrshal Blucher’s 
disposal the Austrian corps of General Count Giufay, 
ami of the Prince Roy.'d of Wurlemherg, in addition 
to the forces under his own imm,ediate command, he, 
after a reconuoissance this morning, made the follow- 
ing disposition for aa attack ; — The corps of General 
Baron Sackea was ordered to move torn ard in two co- 
lumns from Trannes, one directing iuelf upon Brienne, 
by the road of Dienvillo, and tlie second on the village 
of La Rothiere ; the corps of General Count GiuLay 
formin'^ the reserve of the first column, and that of 
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General Alsufief of the second. The Russian guards lied on the attack' himself, ‘at the head of the young 


and cuirassiers, it was announced,- would arrive and 
form a reserve for the whole on the heights between 
Trannes and Eclance. The Prince Royal of M'irteni- 
burg was directed to march from Eclance upon Chau- 
menii, leaving a small wood in front of the right of 
our position, occupied by the enemy, to his left, and 
thus turning it, and opening his communication with 
General Count Wrede, who, it was announced, was 
advancing also upon Chauinenil from Doulevenf. The 
attack commenced precisely at twelve o’clock. The 
enemy was Ju position at Dienville and La Rothierc, 
and having his left at the small village of La Gibrie. 
His cavalry, as well as that of the allied forces, was 
drawn out in the plain between the two positions ; his 
infantry disposed in large masses on the flanks of and 
withiu the villages, which were lined with artillery. 

“ Skirmishing and cannonading in the plain were the 
preludes to tho attack, but the attention was soon di- 
rected from this to a very heavy cannonading and mus- 
ketry from the small wood on the right, and the village 
of La Gihrie. The Prince Royal of Wirtemburg drove 
the enemy from the village; but they returned in force, 
and again expelled him. A brigade of grenadiers was 
ordered to his support; but his own zeal and activity 
rendered this aid unnecessary. He attacked again, 
and remained master of both the wood anil village. 
The movements in this quarter occupied nearly three 
hours. The enemy’s demonstration menaced the flank 
of, the position of the allies; but Field-marslial Blucber 
was not to be diverted from his object by them. The 
effect of the combination of General Wrede’s move- 
ment was foreseen with the most accurate judgment; 
and before the village of La Gibrie was in the Prince 
Royal of Wirtemburg’s possession, every requisite order 
was given for the execution of tlie movements just 
directed. The enemy having moved a corps to his 
left. General Baron Sachen drew all his force to the 
attack of La Rothiere, which , fonned the key of the j 
enemy’s position. General Count Giulay attacked the j 
town of Dienville, but met with very considerable op- 
position. 

“ The contest was protracted to a very late hour, and 
it was not until after midnight, that it was announced 
to the marshal that the enemy Was expelled, leaving 
two hundred and eighty prisoners in Count Giulay's 
possession. The mpst obstinate resistance, however, 
was made at La Rothiere; Baron Sachen expelled the 
enemy, but he rOturued with heavy columns of infantry 
and batteries of; artilfery, and renewed the attack with 
great .vigour,' gaining possession of the church and some 
of the houses, whilst the Russians occupied the others. 
Buonaparte, in; person, it is reported by the prisoners, 
37 . 


guard, and had. a horse shot under him.. The fire with 
whicii they were received, rhndered the ntlempt of no 
avail, and, about too o’clock at night, the whole village 
was ceded to the more obstinate vajour of the Russian 
troops. On tho right of tho village, General Sachen 
look upwards of twenty pieces of cannon ; near a thou- 
ijand prisoners were also taken ; the loss in killed and, 
wounded was very great. The Prince. Royal of Wir- 
temhurg advanced upon CImunienil, and formed his 
junction with General Count Wredo. The former took 
six pieces of cannon, and the latter seventeen. Thus 
was the victory complete in every quarter. 

“Immediately after the battle coinmonced, the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and Field-mar- 
shal Prince Schwartzenhurg, cnnic on the ground. 
Field-marshal Blucber immediately afterwards proceed- 
ed to the front, to carry into eflect tiie dispositions he 
had made. He was among the foremost in the attack 
of the village of La Rothiere, and in supporting the 
troops who were attacked in it. A cossack, orderly, 
of General Gnicsenau, was shot by his side. Reserves 
were moved forward i)y (he orders of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty and Prince Scinvarlzeuhurg, hut only three bat- 
talions were employed. There arc prisoners taken of 
the third, fourth, and sixth corps, and of the .guards. 
Buonaparte is supposed to have had the great body of 
his army collected. There are many details which time 
docs not admit ray giving at present; but,, in proportion 
ns they become known, the battle of La Rothiere, in 
the numbers engaged, in the losses on the part of the 
eiioniy, and in its consequences, will perhaps be found 
one of the most important of tlie war. 

‘,‘11. Lowe, Colonel. 

“P.S. TJie reports state sixty pieces of cannon taken.’’ 

• DCSPATCtl FKOSI LORD BUUGHEBSII. 

“ £ar~snr-Aiihc, JP’eb. l, 

"My Lord, — I have the satisfaction of announcing to 
your lordship, that the enemy, commanded by 'Buona- 
parte, have this day been defeated. Thirty-six pieces 
of cannon, and three thousand prisoners, are already 
in the hands'of the allies. Buonaparte had'placed his 
army in two lines, extending across the plain from the 
front of Dienville, on the right, by the village of La 
Rothiere, towards Tremilly, on the left, Ijj front of 
the left,' he occupied the village of La Gibrie, and the 
woods by which’ it was surrounded. In reserve, Ge- 
neral Mannont was placed in the village of Morvilliers. 
The heights also about the town of Brienne were occu- 
pied. Your lordship has been informed that the corps 
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cf Marshal Biucher, consisting only of General Sa- 
chen’s division, and part of General Langeron’s divi- 
sion, had yesterday taken ‘up a position near Traunes. 
The Prince Royal of Wirtemburg was in communica- 
tion with the right of - General Biucher, and in position 
at Maison. General Giulay removed from Bar-sur- 
Aube to support General Biucher: his corps was-form- 
ed on the great road between Trannes and Bienville. 
1 reported to your lordship that General Wrede was to 
co-operate with General Wittgenstein, in his attack on 
Vassy. The enemy having, however, abandoned that 
position. General Wrede marched upon Doulevent, 
whence he was directed to advance upon the road by 
Tremilly to Chaumenil Two divisions of Russian gre- 
nadiers, and a division of cuirassiers, amounting to 
about six thousand men, and forming a part of the re- 
serve under the orders of General Barclay de Tolly, 
formed the support of the different corps, and were 
engaged in the action of this day. General Biucher 
began his attack about twelve o’clock, by advancing 
the corps of General Giulay towards Bienville, and by 
forming the divisions of his own corps iu front of La 
Rothiere. The Prince Royal of Wirtemburg advanced, 
about the same time, from Maison upon La Gibrie; he 
was strongly opposed iu the woods about that place, ; 
but at last succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire, 
and in carrying the village. The enemy made an at- 
tempt to retake this position, but was received most 
gallantly by the troops of the Prince Royal, and totally 
repulsed. Buring the latter part of this attack, the 
corps of General Wrede arrived upon the right of 
the Prince Royal, and immediately advanced upon 
Tremilly. The ulans of Prince Schwarlzenburg made 
a most successful charge in front of that village, and 
took six pieces of cannon. General Wrede possessed 
himself of the place. General Sachen, finding that 
his right was secured by the successes which had at- 
tended the attack of the Prince Royal of AVarfemburg 
aaaal GeaaeaTil AA’^rede, determined to attack the centre of 
the enemyAj position at La Ilothiere. Ayiaile his iufaii- 
ify were engaged an the attack of the village. General 
Biucher direcred a charge of cavalry upon the right of 
if, bach was attended with complete success ; twenty 
pieces of cannon were captured, and ai con»aderabIc 
aauaaibcr of cavalry of Buonaparte’s guard were killed 
or taken. The enenay was driven from La Rothiere, 
ami, notwithstanding several aftenapU to retaike it, was 
finally bafiled in laLs object. General Giulay, late iu 
the evoniug, ailvanced u[>on Bienville. 

“ I left the ground with Prince Schwarlzenburg be- 
fore this morotaent had been conaplcted; but the report 
has since arrived, that he succeeded in taking the part 
of the village oa the right of the Aube, the caaeany 


having retired to the other side of that river, and 
having destroyed the bridge. So ended, ray lord, the 
afiair of this day ; the enemy still held the ground be- 
yond La Rothiere, and was still in possession, at dark, 
of the height of Brieame. The Russian and Prm.siau 
• guards have already arrived near Trannes, and to-aaor- 
row will be in position to support the attack of the 
enemy’s remaining positions. The corps of General 
Colleredo arrived this day at Vendoonvres, and will 
arrive to-morrow morningxat Bienville, The corps of 
Generals AAh'ttgenstein and B’York are marching upon 
Vitry. It appears that the three corps of Marshals 
Maranont, Mortier, and Victor, were present in the ac- 
tion of this day. Generals Colbert and Grouchy were 
also present. I have not been able to ascertain the 
remaining corps which formed part of the eneaaiy’s 
force. I beg to congratulate your lordship upon this 
first success, in a general affair, on the territory of 
France. 

“ BuuoncRsii.” 


, DESPATCH FROM LOUD miRGIlERSir. 

“ Bar-sur-Aiibe, Feb, 2, 

“ My Lord, 

" In continuation of ray report of yesterday, I have 
this day to announce to your lordship the retreat of the 
enemy from all his positions about Brieiinc, with the 
loss of seventy-three pieces of cannon, ami about four 
thousand prisoners. Buonaparte continued the action 
of yesterday with considerable obstinacy till towards 
twelve at night: Iii.s principal clibrLs were directed to 
the re-occupation of the village of La Kolhiere ; iiu 
directed himself the attack of the young guards upon 
that place, but was repulsed with considerahlo lo^s. 
Genera! Biucher was present at the defence of this vil- 
lage, and contributed materially, by his exertions, to the 
repulse of the enemy. General Giulay was engaged 
till near twelve o'clock in the attack of Dienville; the 
vigorous opposition he met with was only overcome by 
tbe skill and ability he displayed, and by the gallantry 
of his Iroop.s. The place, after several hour', of the 
most severe conflict, remained iu his undisputed pos- 
scNsion. Bcifiled in the difllreiit attempts to regain the 
advantages he hud lost, Buonaparte, at last, decided 
upon a retreat; his columns ap[iear to have begun their 
movement to the rear about one in the morning; hi. 
rear-guard was, however, in occupation of the pootiou 
of Brietmc at day-light. General Giulay moved along 
the Aubo upon the enemy’s right, the Briiicc Koyal of 
W'/rtemburg marched upon Brieunc, Gener-d Ufide 
advanced upon the right of the IVinre h‘oy,d. The 
enemy retreated in two column t, the right upon Ja-f 
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mont, the left upon Lassicourt and Rouay. Tlie Prince 
Royal of Wirtemburg made a most brilliant charge 
upon the cavalry which covered the enemy’s retreat 
near St. Christophe. General Wrede dislodged a corps 
of infantry from a strong position upon the Voire, near 
Lassicourt General Giulay, assisted by the infantry 
of the Prince Royal, took Lesmont by assault 

“ It is due to the character of Prince Sclnvarfzen- 
burg, to call your lordship’s attention to the skill and 
talent he has displayed in bringing the troops under 
his orders to the brilliant situation in which they at 
present stand. From the frontiers of Ssvitzerlaud, after 
traversing all the great defences on this side of France, 
he has formed a junction with the army of.Blucher; 
and, in conjunction with it, has bafllcd the enemy’s at- 
tempts to fall with superior numbers on a separate 
corps, and has achieved a most glorious victory. Prince 
Schwartzenburg has received a sword from the Em- 
peror Alexander, in token of the high sense he enter- 
tains of his merit. General IVrede and the Prince 
Royal of Wirtemburg have been decorated on the field 
of battle with the second class of the order of St. 
George. The distinguished gallantry and enterprise of 
Field-marshal Blucher was never more conspicuous 
than in the battles of La Rothiero. Generals Giuhay 
and Frenclle have particularly distinguished them- 
selves. The troops of the allies have universally 
fought with the most distinguished gallantry; they me- 
rit the gratitude and admiration of the world.” 

The next document of importance is the following 
despatch from Lord Burghersh : 

“ Troyes, March 4. • 

“ My Lord, 

' “Troyes is again occupied by the allies. The defeat 
• of the enemy yesterday, and thd rapidity with which 
he was driven from all the positions defending the ap- 
proach of this town, secured us the possession of the 
place. I stated to^your lordship, in my last despatch, 
that, after several successful affairs with the rear-guard 
'Of the French army, General Friraont had established 
his bead-quarters at Vandoeuvre. The Prince Royal of 
Wirtemburg pursued the advantages he had obtained 
over the corps of Marshal Macdonald, at La Ferte and 
Clairvaux, on the 28th ult., took possession of Bar-sur- 
Seine on the 1st instant, and followed the retreat of the 
enemy to La Maison Blanche, bn the 2d. 

^‘By a reconnoissance made on that day, it was as- 
certained that the French army was in position along 
the Barce, on the right of the Seine, and at La Maison 
Blanche, on the left of it, Prince Schwartzenburg de- 
termined to attack on the 3d. The corps of General 


Wittgenstein was directed by Piney to turn the left of 
the enemy at tlie village of Laubrussel, and to threaten 
his communication »vith Troyes, by marching in the 
direction of St. Pane. General Wrede was to wait the 
movement of General Wittgenstein, was then to attack 
the bridge of La Gnillotiere, and to move upon the 
enemy’s front. The Prince Royal of Wirtemburg was, 
at the same time, to attack the enemy’s position at La 
Maison Blanche. The circuitous road by which the 
corps of General Wittgenstein was directed, prevented 
its arrival on the flank of the enemy till near three 
o’clock in the afternoon. The Prince Eugene of Wir- 
temburg (who commands one of its divisions) imme- 
diately commenced the attack, by moving along the 
heights towards Laubrussel, driving the enemy before 
him, and, at last, by storming and carrying the village. 
General Wittgenstein supported this attack by all tlie 
artillery of his corps. Count Pahlcn, upon the right, 
began already to threaten the enemy’s rear. At this 
moment Prince Schwartzenburg directed five battalions 
of Bavarians to pass the Barce near Courteranges, 
establish themselves in the wood on the right of that 
river, and place themselves in communication with the 
Russians at Laubrussel. This movement was immedi- 
ately carried into execution. General Wrede .then 
stormed the bridge of La Guillotiere, drove the enemy 
from it with loss, and thus carried the whple of his 
position. Threatened on every side. Marshal Oudinot 
retired his army along the road towards Troyes. Se- 
veral successful charges were made upon him in his 
retreat, by the cavalry of General Wittgenstein. Ten 
pieces of cannon, fifty-four officers, and three thousand 
prisoners, are the results of the action. The enemy 
was driven to tlie village of St. Parre ; his rear-guard 
only remained there, the rest of his force defiled during 
the night through this town. 

“ At nine o’clock this morning, General Wrede ad- 
vanced upon the enemy, who retired, and, upon being 
summoned to surrender this place, capitulated on being 
allowed half an hour to evacuate it. Prince Schwartz- 
enburg, as soon as the stipulated time was passed, 
directed all the cavalry to pursue upon the road towards 
Nogent The cossacks and Bavarians made several 
most gallant charges ; Prince Schwartzenburg himself 
conducted their advance, which was done with great • 
spirit and activity. Several prisoners were the result 
of the affairs;' the enemy was driven beyond Les Greys. 
The Prince Royal of Wirtemburg carried the position 
of La Maison Blanche, with little opposition. Bis 
corps is' already in the neighbourhood of this place ; 
his cavalry is upon the road to Sens. It is most ^rati- 
fying to me to have to report to your lordship thd suc- 
cesses of the troops under the orders of Prince Schwart- 
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zenburg. , Although struggling with the prirations 
necessarily attendant on an array, where, from the ra- 
pidity of its movements, the establishment of maga- 
zines has been impossible, yet the exertions and enter- 
prise both of officers and men are unabated. In the 
actions of these last days, the Prince Marshal has ex- 
' pressed his warmest approbation of the conduct of his 
army. .General Wittgenstein and General Wrede have 
particularly received his thanks. To the Prince Eu- 
gene of Wirtemburg, not only for his conduct on these 
late occasions, hut for his gallantry and enterprise in 
every action in which he has seen him engaged against 
the enemy. Prince Schwarlzenburg has returned his 
warmest acknowledgements, and the most cordial tri- 
hute of his admiration. Your lordship is already in- 
formed, that the head-quarters of Marshal Blucher 
were at La Ferte on the 28th of February ; no advices 
have since been received from him. To keep up the 
communication with that officer, and to threaten the 
rear of Buonaparte now marching against him. Prince 
Schwartzenburg has directed Count Platoff to move 
upon Sezanne. In his progress to that place, he has 
already captured the town of Arcis, with the French 
garrison which occupied it. 

“ BunGHEasii.” 


Despatch addressed to Earl Bathurst, by Colonel Lowe, 

dated Head-Quarters of the Conihined Army, under 
' Field-Marshal Blucher, Laon, March 11. 

“ My Lord, 

“ As some delay attends my communication at the 
present moment with Lieutenant-general the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Stewart, 1 do myself the honour to 
enclose to your lordship a duplicate of luy report to 
him of the events which have taken place in this vici- 
nity within these three days. It may be necessary, at 
the same time, to give your lordship the following out- 
line of the movements that preceded them, in the event 
of my former reports not having been yet received. 

“ The army of $ilesia having effected its junction 
with the corps of Generals Winzingerode and Bulow, 
at, Soissons, on the evening of the 3d instant, and, on 
the following day. Field-marshal Blucher (to whom 
the command of the whole had been intrusted) took 
up a position on an extensive plateau, to the left and 
in the rear of the town of Soissons, with his right close 
to the village of Laffaux, and his left near Craone. 
Buonaparte, with the whole of his guards, with the 
corps of Marshals hlarmont and Mortier, and with a 
considerable body of cavalry, had followed the army 
of Silesia in its march from the Marne to the Aisne. 
On lb» 5tb, he resolved on an attempt to regain pos- 


session of the town of Soissons ; ten thousand Russian 
infantry, of the corps of General Count Langeron, 
under the orders of General Rudzewich, defended it! 
The town, which lies on the opposite side of the Aisne 
to that on which the army was in position, is surround- 
ed by a broken wall and ditch passable in muny paits 
The enemy attacked soon after day-light, gained pos^ 
session of the greater part of the suburbs, and twice 
attacked the town itself, on opposite .sides, with heavy 
columns, supposed to be the separate divisions of Mar- 
mont and Mortier. He was both times repulsed with 
slaughter and loss: but^ still retained possession of the 
greater part of the suburbs, unroofed the houses, and 
kept up^ constant fire from them upon the troops on 
the walls of the town, until night put an end to the 
contest. The Russian infantry equally maintained them- 
selves in another part of the suburbs, and a few houses 
only divided the combatants during the night. The 
Russians lost more than one thousand men in killed and 
wounded. The loss of the enemy, however, must have 
been greater, as his troops were more exposed. In the 
morning of the 6th, the enemy had given up the con- 
test, and retired. ’ . 

“While this was passing in the town of Soissons, 
Buonaparte himself was ascertained to be moving to 
the right; and, in the forenoon of the 6tb, he effected 
the passage of his army- across the Aisne at Bery-le- 
! Bac, and at about two o’clock in the afternoon com- 
menced an attack on the left of the position occupied 
by the field-marshal’s army, near Craone. Strong co- 
lumns were’ observed to be marching at the same time 
towards Laon, by the way of Corbeny. Field-marshal 
Blucher immediately made the following dispositions: 
he directed a corps of ten thousand cavalry, under the 
orders of General Winzingerode, to march by the way 
of Chevrigny and Presle, and throw itself in the line 
of the enemy’s communication, across- the road from 
Corbeny to Laon. General Bulow, with twenty thou- 
sand men, was directed to march and occupy Laon.. 
The corps of Generals D’York, Kleist, and Sachen, 
.were ordered to incline towards the infantry of General 
Winzingerode,^ which sustained the extremity of the 
position near the villages of St. Martin and Craone. 
The enemy approached under cover of the wood of 
Corbeny, and sent forward large bodies of skirmishers, 
supported by artillery, but was repulsed, and the firing 
ceased with the night. 

“On the morning of the 7th, it was ascertained that 
the enemy bad desisted from his march upon Laon; in 
other respects, his position was not clearly discovered. 
To be prepared for whatever might occur, Field-marshal 
Blucher directed the corps of Generals D’York and 
Kleist to move across the'river Delette, in the direction 
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of Presle and Leiiilly, to sustain the movement oP the 
cavalry under General Wiuzingerode, and, together 
with the corps of General Bulow, make an attack on 
the enemy’s right, should he push forward against (lie 
jjoint occupied by the infantry of General Winzinge- 
rode, near Craone. General Baron Sachen was or- 
dered to the support of the latter, and to attempt to 
turn the enemy’s left, should he make his attack on the 
other side. If pushed by a superior force, he was di- 
rected to fall back on the road towards Laon, and draw 
in the garrison of Soissons. 

“ At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the enemy began 
the attack with his whole force, calculated at more than 
sixty thousand men, against the point where General 
Winzingerode’s' infantry was posted. Field-marshal 
Blucher immediately rode to the spot where the cavalry 
was supposed to be formed, to direct the operations in 
that quarter; but unexpected difficulties had opposed 
the march of the cavalry during the night, and it was 
found to have advanced no further than Presle. The 
infantry of General Kleist, which had marched in the 
morning, reached Feticcia; hut the advanced guard of 
the cavalry alone had come up, and it became impos- 
sible to undertake with effect the movement, which the 
field-marshal had projected against the enemy’s right. 
In the mean lime, the corps posted near Craone was 
exposed to a most severe and powerful attack. General 
Count StrogonofF commanded in' General Winzinge- 
rode’s absence. 'General Count Woronzoft’ had the in- 
fantry. The cannonading was most tremendous, but 
the enemy was resisted at every point with a spirit and 
determination beyond all praise. The pressure, how- 
ever, was so great, that General Baron Sachen, to whom 
the support and direction of the whole bad been en- 
trusted, finally found it necessary to execute that part 
of the disposition which had provided for the retreat of 
the troops engaged towards Laon. It was executed 
with admirable order. Though fourteen pieces of ar- 
tillery had been dismounted by the enemy’s fire, not a 
single gun or carriage was left behind. The prisoners 
taken were not more than fifty or sixty; but the killed 
and wounded are stated at about two thousand. General 
Count Strogonoff had his son, a lieutenant-general, 
killed early in the action. Three other Russian generals 
were wounded. General Count Worouzoff had 'five 
officers of his personal staff killed or wounded. The 
enemy had four generals wounded, Victor, Grouchy, 
La Salle, and Charpentras. His loss from the fire of 
the most admirably-served artillery must have been 
very great. The troops effected their junction, during 
the night and on the following morning, with the rest 
- of the array ; and the operations that have since ensued 
form the subject of the annexed report. 

37. 


“ For forty-two days past this army, which appears to 
have boon peculiarly the object of the enenjy’s dis- 
quietude and attacks, has been constantly marching or 
fighting; for, exclusive of the general actions, only two 
days have elapsed in which the advance or rear of it 
Ims not been seriously engaged. Buonaparte is now in 
retreat before it, but whether to take up a fresh position, 
or to proceed in some other direction where his presence 
may bo found wanting, is not yet ascertained. Scarcely 
any information has been received here of the move- 
ments of tiic grand allied army since he quitted the ob- 
servation of it. 

“II. Lowe, Colonel.” 

The otdy remaining despatch which wo shall lay be- 
fore the reader, is the following from Lord Bnrghersh; 

“ J^ere Champeiioise, March 26. 

“ IMy Lord, 

“ III considerable doubt whether this despatch will 
reach yon, I still am anxious to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of informing yon of the events which have taken 
place since my last letters, and which, up to the presept 
moment, have been attended with the most brilliant 
successes. In the morning of the 23d, the different corps 
of this army were assembled in positions, from whence 
the whole were directed upon Vilry. The Russian 
light division of cavalry of the guard, under General 
Count Angerowsky, advanced from Metiercelin to Som- 
mcptiis, where they attacked a considerable body of in- 
fantry, killed and made prisoners a great number of 
them, and took twenty pieces of cannon. This attack 
was conducted with so much talent and rapidity, that 
the loss on the part of the Russians was inconsiderable. 
The enemy immediately after began to defile from all 
their positions near Arcis, directing themselves upon 
Vitry, Count Wrede endeavoured to intercept their 
march, but was unable to do so. The Prince Royal of 
Wirtemburg followed them, and did them considerable 
mischief. By a French courier taken at the charge of 
the Russian cavalry at Sommepuis, it was ascertained 
that the corps of Marshals Ney and Macdonald' were in 
our front, filing to join Buonaparte, who was already at 
St. Dizier. The commandant of Vitry had been sum- 
moned by Marshal Ney, and threatened with the mas- 
sacre of the whole garrison, if be did not surrender: he 
had, however, refused; and Vitry remaine'd in our pos- 
session.' , 

“ By an intercepted letter of Buonaparte’s, the ob- 
jects of bis movements were discovered. Prince 
Schwartzenburg, in cohsequence, halted his army on 
the Marne during the night of the 23d, the French 
having entirely passed to the other bank of that river. 
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Buonaparte having .placed himself, upon our line of 
coiuniunicatiou with thei rear, and our junction with the 
army of Marshal Blucher being formed by the arriva' 
of General Winzingerode- from Chalons at Vitry, it was 
determined that, the whole of the two great allied ar- 
mies should march upon- Paris. With this object, the 
whole- army broke up yesterday, and had advanced in 
one column upon this place. The corps of Marshals 
Marnioht and Mortier appear to, have received orders to 
join Buonaparte; they arrived within two leagues of 
Vitry on the night of the 24th. The advanced guard of 
the Prince Royal of Wirtemburg fell in with them soon 
after he had commenced his march in this direction. 
The enemy, perceiving a considerable force advancing 
upon him, retired; the cavalry of the fourth and sixth 
corps pursued. The light cavalry division of Russian 
guards again distinguished itself; it charged first the 
enemy’s cuirassiers, next his masses of infantry; in both 
it succeeded; a great number of killed and wounded 
were left on the field of battle, ten pieces of cannon 
taken, and nearly one thousand prisoners. Several other 
charges were made by, the Austrian cuirassiers and the 
Wirtemburg cavalry; the enemy suffered from them 
considerably, and was pursued, with the loss of above 
thirty pieces of cannon, to Sezanne. The results of 
these affairs are not yet completely known; I will trans- 
mitthem to’ your lordship by the first opportunity. 

“ Upon the arrival of Prince Schwartzenburg at Fere 
Chainpenoise, a cannonade was observed upon our 
right;’ soon after, a body of infantry was seen moving 
upon the head-quarters. The Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia immediately directed a train of ar- 
tillery’ which belonged to the sixth corps, and which 
was passing at (he time, to place itself iti position against 
this corps. The cavalry which was in rear of this body 
was soon after discovered to belong to the army of Mar- 
shal Blucher, which had beeu pursuitig it during the 
greater part of (he day. Prince Scliwarlzenburg im- 
mediately brought up a considerable portion of cavalry 
from the corps that were pursuing Marshals MartnoiU 
and Mortier.- The Emperor of Russia directed the ad- 
vance of the Russian guns: the whole body of French 
infantry was surrounded; they were charged on all sides, 
under the immediate directions of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the King of Prussia, and Prince Schwartzenburg. 
After a resistance, which does iionour to the enemy’s 
troops, tile whole of his two masses, amounting to four 
ihousaud eight hundred infantry, with twelve pieces of 
cannon, were taken. Such have been, my lord, the j 
triimqibanc results of yesterday. The troO(W are aU 
•cudy in advaiici* this morning; the cavalry will arrive 
lo-tlay at l.a Feric Gaucher. Geoorul W'inzingerode, 
with ten thousand cavidry, is in observation of Buona- 


parttfs army, on the side of St, Dizier; its direction is 
not as yet known. 

“ It is with the greatest regret I have to announce to 
your lordship, that Colonel Campbell was yesterday 
most severely wounded by a Cossack. Colonel Camp- 
bell, continuing that gallant distinguished course which 
has ever marked his military career, had charged whit 
the first cavalry which penetrated the French masses; 
the Cossacks who came to support this cavalry mistook 
him for a French blBcer, and struck him to the ground. 
From the appearances this morning, I am, however, in 
considerable hope of his recovery. Colonel Rnpatel, 
late aid-de-^canip of General Jloreau, was uhforlutiately 
killed. 

“I have the honour, &c. 

“ BunGUEiisu." 


After' some skirmishing with the allies, Mortier and 
Slarmont withdrew to Paris; the garrison of which 
consisted of part of General Girard’s corps, under Ge- 
neral Companes, and a force of about eight thousand 
regulars, and thirty thousand national guards, under 
Cqueral ^lulin, the commandant of the city. With 
this force the French, under the nominal coimnand of 
Joseph Buonaparte, took up a position on. the height-* 
of Belleville. The attacks of (lie allies, however, 
proved irresistible, the heights of Belleville were soon 
carried by tbe Prussian gunrd.s; and .Marfahal BIucIht 
lad no sooner commenced his attack upon Moalmarire, 
then Mannont sent out a flag of truce, proposing an 
armistice for four hours, in order to tliu drawing up ar- 
ticles of capitulation.. This ofler was accepted ; and, 
shortly afterwards, the capital of France surrendered 
to the allied sovereigns. 

Immediately upon his arrival at Paris, tJie Emperor 
of Russia rode- on horseback to the Thuillecies, ux- 
amiued every thing, and praised llie taste with which 
it was adorned. “ I have found France very fine,” said 
le, “ but I shall leave it in a much more flouriHhin-g 
condition.” Being oht'wii (he saloon of peace, he uske’d, 
“IVhatuse could Buonaparte make of (I'nV .•.alooti '/” 
When he came to the great gallery of the Museum, he 
aid, “ ten days are necessary to see this fine cofh e- 
lioii." Observing th.al soiii’e pictured were removed, lu' 
said, "his character must have been quite iiij-iundcr- 
too«l, if any fear hml been ciitcttaincd for (be .Mu- 
.scum.” The monument of tliu I'iace Vcndome wa-. 

ikcii under the protection of ilic high allied powers ; 
the Htalue of Buonaparte, at the top of it, wa-. |i» be re- 
placed by that of Peace. As Ale.%-.nd'..r rode by i/, be 
said, " I should be afraid of becmiiiag gobiy. d t 
so htgb.” ■ 
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The abdication of Buonaparte, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons, which immediately took place, formed 
the termination of those glorious events, which we have 
rapidly sketched in the preceding pages. 

England was now to be honoured by the presence of 
the ilhistrious subject of this memoir ; and accordingly, 
on the 6th of June, at half-past six in the afternoon, 
the Emperor Alexander, accompanied by the King ot 
Prussia, landed from the Impregnable and Jason on 

the British shores at Dover. 

The Duchess of Oldenburg, the sister of the em- 
peror, had previously arrived ; and had already be- 
come universally known and respected, by making 
herself acquainted with our customs and institutions, 
and finding out the proper character of the nation 
throuo-h the domestic results of its knowledge and 
public spirit. Her object in visiting England was 
Lid to be the restoration of her health, which had been 
severely affected by the death of the duke her hus- 
band. The cause of that event was the duke’s con- 
stant attendance upon sick and wounded prisoners, 
which brought on a malignant fever; and, during the 
last four days of his life, his affectionate consort would 
suffer nobody to approach him but herself. The imme- 
diate consequence of her loss was a succession of faint- 
ing fits, followed by a settled melancholy, which (by 
the advice of her physicians, and chiefly by the ten- 
derness and anxiety of her imperial brother) she was 
. persuaded to relieve by change of scene and climate. 
Her nerves are said to have been so weakened, that, 
for a long period, she could bear neither music nor per- 
fumes; no flowers were allowed to be introduced into 
her apartments; and, at the Cdrlton-House concert, she 
was so affected, that she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘ At the time of her arrival in England, the 
■duchess was about twenty-six years of ap, and had 
been a widow about eighteen months. Her person is 
of the middle size, her features are handsome, and her 
eye remarkably expressive. 

' The illustrious foreigners had been expected some 
days, and thousands were anxiously waiting to catch 
. the first glance of them. The roads from Dover to 
• London were thronged with people on foot and o 
horseback, and vehicles of all sorts decorated wdh n- 
bands, flags, and laurels. Their majesties left Dover 
on Tuesday morning at nine,” m their 
' carriage; and when, at three o clock, Sir C. Stewart 

announced at Welling that the monarchs had gone to 

town in a private manner two hours before, consider- 
able disappointment n^as expressed. 

The Emperor Alexander having thus avoided the 

multitude. Altered London about ° 

in a carriage and four; and, driving to Pulteney H 


tel, Piccadilly, had ascenuetJ the first flight of stairs 
before his arrival was announced. Tlie grand-duchess 
met and embraced him on the stairs; and the shouts ot 
“Long live the Emperor!” soon brought his majesty 
to the* balcony, where he continued for some time to 
gratify the people with a sight of his person, occasion- 
ally bowing in the most condescending manner, in an- 
swer to their acclamations. At half-past four, the 
emperor, accompanied by Count Lieveii, went to see 
the Prince Regent at Carlton-House, where he was re- 
ceived in a very private manner, but with the most 
cordial welcome. 

The pursuits of the -Emperor Alexander, like those 
of his sister the grand-duchess, afforded evident proofs 
of laudable curiosity and good taste, with a perfect 
indifference of show and parade. 

Such was his activity, that those who wished to see 
him were obliged to rise as early as himself. In the 
morning he breakfasted by eight o’clock ; and, oh the 
8th of June, walked in Kensington Gardens with hfs 
sister; at ten, proceeded to Westminster Hall atid the 
Abbey, to view the tomhs of the illustrious dead. His 
sister and himself next visited the British Museum. At 
one o’clock he held. a levee at Cumberland-House, 
which he used as his^state-apartinents, and was visited 
by the Prince Regent ; and, between five and sixjlhe 
same day, attended the court of her majesty, held ex- 
pressly for their introduction, at the Queen’s Palace; 


aiid afterwards dined with the Prince Regent at Carl- 
ton-House. 

On the morning of the 9th, his imperial majesty rode 
through various parts of the metropolis, passing the 
Royal Exchange, and making nearly a circuit of the 
east and western quarters of London ; after which, he 
returned to the Pulteney Hotel to breakfast. The em- 
peror.'with the duchess, and a party of distinction, then 
left the’ hotel in their carriages, without military escort, 
and proceeded through the Strand'and the city to the 
London Docks. 

On the 10th, the allied sovereigns, after viewing 
Richmond Terrace, with' which -they were particularly 
delighted, and Hampton Court, attended Ascot races : 
from the races, they accompanied Jthe Queen to Frog- 
more, and' partook of 'a'sumptuous'entertainment which 
had been providedibr oneihundred persons. 

On the llth,’ the emperor and his sister^ visited the 
Bank of England. The governor, deputy-governor, 
and directors, conducted their august visitors through 
the different departments of that extensive’ building. 
Alexander listened with great attention to the explana- 
tions'which were given of the several; offices, and ex- 
pressed much admiration at the systematic manner in 
which the business was conducted. He added, with 
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much affability, that he felt extremely obliged for the 
polite attentions shewn to him and his sister; and that 
he was convinced, from what he had heard and seen, 
that the character acquired by the people of England, 
for their extensive commerce, their wealth, and their 
liberality, was not greater than they deserved. 

This remark brings to our recollection some interesL 
ing anecdotes related by Sir John Carr, in his “ North- 
ern Summer,’^ as illustrative of Alexander’s good-na- 
ture and partiality towards the English ; 

“ One day,” says this interesting traveller, “ whilst I 
was at St. Petersburgh, as the emperor was returning- 
from Cronstadt, when the weather was most oppres- 
sively hot, he halted at a little village about twenty 
wersts from the Residence, in consequence of the relay 
of horses not being immediately ready. An English 
merchant, who had a country-house adjoining, with 
that warmth of heart which forgets and surpasses all 
etiquette, ran out, and presented to the emperor, who 
appeared to be in a great heat and covered with dust, 
a glass of excellent Burton ale, which his majesty, with 
his usual affability, accepted, with thanks to his atten- 
tive host. Both the emperor and the merchant forgot 
that the beverage was prohibited. A German, who 
was present, and was struck with the cordial avidity 
with which the emperor emptied the glass, observed, 

* that bad a Frenclman offered it, his majesty would 
have made one of his horses taste it first.’ 

“ Upon another occasion, the emperor exhibited the 
native goodness of his heart. Some British bottled 
porter (which was also prohibited) was shipped for an 
Englishman, whose lady was very much indisposed, 
and to whom it was recommended by her physicians. 
Scarcely had it reached St. Petersburgh from Cronstadt, 
before it was seized by a custom-house officer: upon 
the emperor hearing of it, he sent to the customs, de- 
claring it to be his own, (for such, in truth, the law of 
confiscation made it,) and immediately forwarded it, 
with some very kind expressions, to the fair invalid.” 

But to resume our narrative. — On his return from the 
Bank, the emperor was waited on by the lord-mayor, | 
recorder, sheriffs, aldermen, and common-council, in i 
their civic robes, at his state-apartments, St. James's, 
with their address of* congratulation. His imperial -ma- 
jesty, with great courtesy, returned his thanks for the 
honour conferred on him, in a short speech in English, 
which was very gracefully delivered. At the Opera, 
in the evening, a hymn, in honour of the august visitors, 
was sung in an admirable style, and received with rap- 
ture. The delight of the spectators was inexpressible. 
Owing to the immense crow-d, the interior doors of the 
Opera-house were broken to pieces, and nearly two 
thousand persons gained admission without payment. 


On Sunday, the 12th, the allied monarchs appeared 
in Hyde Park on horseback, to gratify the curiosity of 
the public. The emperor left the Pulteney Hotel about 
two o’clock, mounted on a most beautiful horse, dressed 
iq an English scarlet uniform, with a large collection 
of feathers in Lis hat. He proceeded to St. James’s 
Palace, and called at Clarence-House for the King of 
Prussia to accompany him; but his saddle-horses not 
being ready, Alexander proceeded towards the Park, 
and his majesty followed. They were received with 
the most enthusiastic applauses, of which they appeared 
truly iSensible. 

On the 13th, the Emperqr and his sister, with the 
Prince Regent, and the, King of Prussia, went, by 
water, to Woolwich ; where they inspected the store- 
houses, the model-room, the new saw-mill, and the 
royal repository ; and were entertained, on the rocket- 
ground, with an interesting exhibition of the nature 
and effect of the celebrated Congreve rockets. 

The next day was devoted to a visit to Oxford, where 
Alexander and his royal companions were much 
gratified by viewing the superb buildings of the uni- 
versity. They also partook of a most splendid banquet 
at the Radcliff Library, and attended a convocation in 
the theatre, where several appropriate orations were 
delivered ; and diplomas were granted to the Emperor, 
the'King of Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, and 
honorary degrees to Prince Blucher, Prince Metter- 
nich, and Count Lieven. 

The emperor and bis sister returned to London, on 
the morning of the 16tb : they travelled all night in an 
open carriage, and experienced the inconvenience of a 
fall of rain and a thunder-storm on their way. The 
emperor, however, notwithstanding the fatigues of his 
journey, and the hour of the morning, merely stopped 
at the Pulteney Hotel to change his dress, and repaired 
with great expedition to the Countess of Jersey’s ball, 
where he remained till six. He then retired to rest tUI 
ten ; and, at half-past eleven, attended by Lord Yar- 
mouth, proceeded to St. Paul’s cathedral. Here his 
majesty witnessed the annual assemblage of upwards 
I of six thousand of the chaiity children belonging to 
the diflerent parishes of the metropolis — an interesting 
sight, which does so mucii honour to British benevo- 
lence, and which cannot fail to make the most affecting 
impression on every beholder. His Prussian majesty, 
and the princes his sans, were also present. At three 
o’clock the emperor, accompanied by the grand-duchess, 
proceeded to view the New Mint, where they were re- 
ceived and attended by the deputy-warden and other 
officers of that establishment. After seeing the various 
machinery and the difteient processes through which 
the coin passes, they partook of a cold collation pro- 
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videcl on the occasion. Ilia iiupcrial majesty was pre- 
senied witli a gold medal, of tlio saaio impression as 
the one presented to the grand-duchess, his sister, of 
his imperial majesty’s likeness', on her former visit. 

In the evening their imperial and royal majesties 
dined with Lord C’astlereagh in St. James’s Square. 
There also were present the princes of Paissia, the 
princes of Orange, AVirtemburg, Metternich, Iliirden- 
berg, the Duchess of York, the Dukes of York, Cla- 
rence, Kent, Sussex, C.unbridgc, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Orleans, the Count and Countess of Lieven,’'&'c. &c. 
After dinner their majesties honoured Drury-lane thc.a- 
tra with their presence. The house wjis crowded to 
excess. At twenty-five minutes before eleven, the two 
luonarchs entered, amidst the general shouts of the 
audience. The curtain then drew up, and about two 
hundred of the performers appeared, and sang “God 
save the king.’’ The emperor joined most conlially 
in the rhorus; and his imperial majesty and the King 
of Prussia clapped heartily at the conclusion. They 
remained till the pcrformaucc ceased, and then went 
to a grand entertainment ut the Marchioness of Hert- 
ford’s, where his imperial juajesty stayed tdl half-ptist 
five o’clock, engaged in the festive dance: at six he 
retired to his hotel. 

At eleven, the next morning, the emperor set out 
on a visit to the Military Asylum and Chelsea Hospital. 
He was accompanied by the Duchess of Oldenburg, 
and attended by Lord Yarmouth and his suite. At the 
military asylum hia imperial majesty was joined by the 
King of Prussia; and the royal party was received by 
the Duke of York as governor, and the other oflicers 
of this noble institution. After inspecting its various 
departments, the Emperor of Russia, accompanied by 
hU sister, proceeded to Greenwich Hospital, and then 
returned to the Pulteney Hotel. Soon after eight 
o’clock the same evenitig, the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, the Duchess of Oldenburg, &c. went 
to Merchant Tailors’ Hall, and partook of a splen- 
did dinner given by the merchants and hankers of 
London. The Duke of York was in the chair, the Em- 
peror of Russia on liis left band, and the King of 
Prussia on his right. Next to' the emperor sat the Du- 
chess of Oldenburg; the rest of the table was filled 
with princes, ministers, and ambassadors, all in the 
most splendid dresses, and chiefly military. The toasts 
given were chiefly complimentary to the illustrious visi- 
tors. At eleven they left the hall, and repaired to 
Covent-Garden Theatre, where they remained till the 
close of the entertainment, and then retired amidToud 
and universal plaudits. 

The 18th was' marked by the ciiyfite given in lio- 
Qour of the 'allied soverei^n^,' and' which, iti costly 
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.splendour and magnificence, was never exceeded in 
Eiiglniid. The Prince Regent, to give eflect to tho 
scene, went in stale, with the full splendour of hia 
court. Tho streets east of Temple-Bar were lined with 
nearly eight thousand troops. The houses were filled 
ami covered with thousands of spectators; and windows, 
ill certain silnalions to view the proccs-sion, were dis- 
posed of from twenty to thirty guineas e.ich. 

At four o’clock the cavalcade departed from Carllon- 
Houso; and, on lt.s arrival at Temple-Bar, the carriage 
of tho Prince Regent drew up, when the lord-mayor 
aldermen, and slterills, advanced; and, after u short 
conference, look the lead of Ins royal liighnes-s’s car- 
nage, in the following order: — A number of shcrifls 
oflicers, the city-marshals, the lord-mayor’s footmen, 
the band of the London iirilitia playing God save the 
King. Sixteen aldermen in their robc.s, bare-headed 
The common-crier bearing the city mace, and the sw ord- 
be.ircr. Tlie lord-mayor, also bare-headed, carrying 
the sword of state,' and dres-sed in n rich velvet robe, 
which cost one humlred and fifty guineas. . He was 
i followed immediately by the carriage of the Prince Rc- 
; gent. In this order the procession advanced, cheered 
j ns it went by the admiring spectator.s. 

[ On the procession arriving at Guildhall,' the Prince 
Regent and the royal visitors were ushered into tin* 
council-chamber, which had been splendidly fitted up, 
and a canopy and throne erected for the occasion. The 
regent being seated on the throne, the recorder de- 
: livercd an address of the lord-mayor, &c. upon his royal 
highness’s visit to the city, whicli was most graciously 
received. Here the royal and noble visitors prome- 
naded for some time in familiar conversation ; and the 
Prince Regent expressed his intention of bestowing a 
baronetcy on the chief magistrate, and condescendedly 
wished him h’ealili' to' enjoy that honour. 

Dinner was then announced, and the regent with' his 
royal guests and attendants' proceeded to the hall; the 
Regent, Emperor of Russia, and King of Prussia, taking 
their seats under a grand state-canopy in the centre of 
[ the table, at which were seated twenty-one personages 
of the blood royal, including tlie grand Duchess of Ol- 
denburg. The dinner, which consisted of every deli- 
cacy, whether in or out of season, was served up on gold 
and silver plate, and the wines and dessert were of the 
most choice and costly kind. The appearance of the 
hall was beautiful beyond description. Tlie Prince 
Regent left the hall at half-past eleven; but the whole 
of the company were not' able to depart till three the 
next morning.' 

, On Sunday, the 19lh, the Emperor of Russia and tho 
|Duchess' of Oldenburg went to the Russian private 
i chapel m Welbeck Street, and thence proceeded' to the 

*5 X 
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meeting of the Society of Friends in St. Martin’s Lanej 
returned topulteney Hotel, and, at three o'clock, visited 
the Princess Charlotte at Warwick-House. They next 
went to Chiswick, on a visit to the Duke of Devonshire, 
got back at a quarter before seven to the Pulteney 
Hotel; and received a deputation from the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, of which bis Imperial Majesty is a mem- 
ber, in consequence of having restored the Polish pea- 
sant, whose history has been already related. This 
deputation consisted of Lord Brownlow; Sir Abraham 
Hume, Bart.; Sir William Garrow, Attorney-general; 
Samuel Whitbread, Esquire, ALP.; Mr. Alderman 
Wood; Dr. Letlsom, the treasurer; the Rev. J. Pridden, 
F.S.A. ; the Rev. R. Yates, F. S. A. ; J. J. Augerstein, 
Esquire; J. Blackburn, Esquire ; I. H. Browne, Esquire; 
W. Watson, Esquire, F.R.S.; J. Blades, Esquire; J. 
Nichols, Esquire, F.S.A.; J.B. Nichols, Esquire. F.L.S.; 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esquire, F.L.S., the Secretary; and 
about twenty other governors. They were introduced 
to his Imperial hlajesty, and were most graciously re- 
ceived. 

The following is the address presented ; 

“May it please your imperial majesty; the vice-pa- 
tron, president, vice-presidents, directors, and gover- 
nors of the Royal Humane Society, instituted for the re- 
covery of the apparently drowned or dead, humbly ap- 
proach your imperial majesty, to offer their respectful 
and cordial welcome to your imperial majesty, on your 
happy arrival in Great Britain. In common with all 
their fellow-subjects, they feel that lively interest and 
high exultation, so naturally the consequence of the 
mighty efforts and glorions victories of the brave ar- 
mies of your imperial majesty and your illustrious allies ; 
victories by which nations, oppressed by a most hateful 
tyranny, have been emancipated, and by which the 
latent spark of liberty has been fanned into lhe»flame 
which now re-animates the world. But the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, which the beloved sovereign of Great 
Britain has so long patronized, feels, in its approach to 
your imperial majesty, peculiar emotions, in the remem- 
brance that it addresses a monarch, whose powerful arm 
maintained the cause of freedom against confederated 
hosts, has yet deigned bis own assiduous exertions in 
rescuing a subject (though of the meanest class) from 
premature death; — a monarch who can adopt, with 
eminent propriety, and whose generous tears on a suc- 
cessful result, confirmed a right to the claim of the wor- 
thy sage of antiquity, ‘Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum putoJ" The Royal Humane Society is impressed 
with the most sincere gratitude for the condescension 
with which your imperial majesty has been pleased to 
accept the medal of the society, the highest token of ad- 
miration and respect in its power to offer; and for the 


gracious manner in .which your imperial majesty baa 
been pleased to consent to be an honorary member of 
the Royal Humane Society. The vice-patron, presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, directors, and governors, in order 
further to testify their respectful veneration for your 
imperial majesty, humbly beg leave to present, per- 
sonally, to your imperial majesty’s acceptance, the di- 
ploma by which the Royal Humane Society has had the 
honour to enroll your imperial majesty among its mem- 
bers. That your imperial majesty may long reign over 
a brave, united, and unconquered people, and be grati- 
fied with the effects of a peace so gloriously achieved 
in the effusions of emancipated millions, is the fervent 
prayer of, sir, your imperial majesty’s most obedient 
humble servants, the members of the Royal Humane 
Society.” 

In the course of the same day, the emperor received 
deputations from the “ Society of Friends of Foreigners 
in Distress.” “ Bible Society,” with Lord Gambier at 
their head ; and Mr. Soane had the honour of laying 
before him the drawings of the Bank and other build- 
ings, which his imperial majesty desired to examine, 
and which he was pleased to accept. 

At an early hour on the 20th, persons of every de- 
scription were making pieparations to go to Hyde Park, 

I for the purpose of gratifying their curiosity, not only in 
seeing the royal visitors, but also for the purpose of see- 
ing' a review of almost the whole of the military of Lon- 
don and its environs. At nine o’clock, the different 
corps were on the ground, and the entire of Hyde Park 
from Tyburn to Hyde Park gate was covered with sol- 
diers, equipped in their bes't regimentals. It was^ near 
eleven before the numerous corps were properly ar- 
ranged, when a spectacle was presented to the public 
which has not been surpassed for a series of years. After 
the lines were arranged, the different bands belonging 
to the infantry and cavalry continued to play many 
martial airs. The crowd became so excessive, that it 
was deemed, expedient to send a detachment of cavalry 
to clear them to the extremities of the Park. Every be- 
holder by this time appeared to fix his eyes on Hyde 
Park gate, where the illustrious personages were to 
make their grand entree. Every tree in tbe Park was 
heavily laden with persons of various descriptions, and 
the balconies, windows, and raofs of the houses fronting , 
the Park, were crowded with a great assemblage of 
beauty and fashion. 

At half-past eleven, a royal saiute of twenty-one can- 
non announced that the royal party were on their way; 
and-soon after another discharge of twenty-one guns 
gave intimation of their arrival at Hyde Park gate. A 
detachment of the Greys proceeded to meet the great 
potentates, accompanied by the Hetman Platofl^ and a 
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Email detachment of Cossacks. , They Avere received 
with the loudest shoiits by the populace. The Fnnce 
Regent, who was accompanied on one side by the Ring 
of Prussia, and on the other by the Emperor of Russia, 
kept his hat off; and bowed respectfully to the popu- 
lace. He was followed by Blucher, and a most mag- 
nificent staff, superbly attired. The different lines were 
soon arranged, and the royal party passed, while they 
preserved the greatest order and decorum,^ and the 
band's played “God save the King.” After th‘s the 
numerous regiments passed in review; and then fired a 
feu-de-joie. The illustrious visitors were pleased to ex- 
press the greatest satisfactiou at their discipline ; and 
about half-past three the difierent corps marched from 
the ground, highly gratified with the honour paid them 
by the great generals. 

The next night, about twelve o’clock, the illustrious 
strangers attended White’s grand fete at Burlington 
House. This entertainment, next to that at Guildhall 
was the most splendid given to these royal personages 
A temporary scaffolding, in front of the principal house 
entrance, was covered with lamps in devices, the prince s 
feathers in the centre. The chief rooms for the fete 
were temporary, and covered with canvas; but never 
were decorations more richly or tastefully disposed. As 
the company passed to the different apartments, a strong 
feeling of surprise was excited by the expedition and 
skill with which so much splendour had been produced. 
The principal rooms were four. The ball-room was 
divided into three grand walks, by two rows of pillare 
reaching to the roof, and covered with white muslin in 
large flutings ; the ceiling was d la marquee, in strong 
folds, varied with rosettes of white, from which were 
suspended chandeliers, and light drapery borders. 
Fifty-four immense white curtains hung from the cei- 
ling, fastened with pink rosettes. The pillars, from 
their length and lightness, gave the entire hall a pe- 
culiar impression of elegance. A small recess for the 
musicians was hollowed out at the end opposite the 
principal ; and, at the extremity, a glory was formed. 
The, whole roof and sides were covered with white 
muslin. The floor was chalked in large compartments : 
that at the head covered with the British and allied 
arms; the border and intermediate spaces deep yellow : 
the elevated plateaux on either side were covered with 
scarlet cloth. The promenade room was the next 
source of attraction. It was lined throughout with 
rose-coloured muslin in flutes; its roof grained, and 
covered with white and rose* colour. The beauty and 
effect of this scene, filled with a multitude of the finest 
women in England, richly attired, cannot be adequately 
described. 

The- company began to dance at half-past twelve 


o’clock, led off with waltzes by the Emperor of Russia 
and the Countess of Jersey. The young Prussian 
princes* were likewise among the first who danced. 
There were waltzing parties at the upper end of the 
ball-room, and country-dances below. In the centre 
sat the Prince Regent, in a chair of state, to which he 
was conducted by the Dukes of Richmond, Beaufort, 
and Grafton. On the right and left were six other 
chairs of state, covered with crimson velvet, and orna- 
mented with burnislied gold : the one on the right was 
empty; that on the left was occupied by the King of 
Prussia. At half-past one, the pink drapery curtains, 
in the centre of the promenade room, disappeared, as 
if by enchantment, and presented to view the royal sup- 
per-rooms, elevated on a platform, covered with scarlet 
cloth. The sovereigns, and the illustrious branches of 
their families, then took their seats. Below, were two 
other tables; the first for the foreign ministers and 
their suites, the next for English dukes and marquisses. 
The sight now presented was truly superb ; sideboards, 
with tiers of gold plate, extending from the roof to the 
floor; tables decorated with urns, cups, epergnes, and 
candelabras, of gold ; the company in richly embroi- 
dered uniforms, wearing a profusion of stars and gar- 
ters; the magnificently-proportioned chandeliers, of 
the richest paste-glass, suspended above ; — all contri- 
buted to astonish and confound the senses. / 

On Tuesday, after his imperial majesty had breakfast- 
ed, a deputation from the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
was introduced, to offer to the emperor an address, and 
some books explanatory of their religious tenets. 

On )Vednesday morning, at nine o’clock, the empe- 
ror, the grand-duchess, her son, and the Prince of Wir- 
temburg, departed from London, in an open carriage 
of the Prince Regent’s. As they were getting in, a 
woman presented a book to Alexander, which he 
handed to a page on the steps ; another woman pre- 
sented him with a very fine rose, which the emperor 
gave to his sister, and she placed it in her bosom. The 
carriage then drove ofif, amidst the loud huzzas of the 
populace.' V 

After witnessing a naval review at Portsmouth, which 
seemed to afford him peculiar pleasure, Alexander em- 
barked at Dover, on the 27th of June, and immediately 
set sail for Calais, followed by the blessings and prayers 
of all who bad assembled to witness his departure. 

“ The impressions,” says a respectable writer, “ which 
the personal qualities of, the Emperor Alexander, sepa- 
‘ rated from his exalted rank and distinguished services, 
'left behind him, no lapse of time will efface. Had 
fortune placed him in a lowly situation, bis private vir- 
tues, as well as mental endowments, would have pro- 
cured him esteem and attachment. On his first landin<»- 
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at Dover, lie said, * God be praised! I have 'set my foot 
upon that land which has saved us all ! ’ and, ih fact, 
he does not seem to breathe a wish, that is not, in some 
measure, connected with the good of mankind. For- 
tunately the events of his reign have contributed to 
assist his natural disposition. The success of his arms 
and negotiations, and that in so hallowed a cause, has 
been so gloriously conspicuous, that the native bene- 
volence of his heart must be wonderfully quickened by 
the contemplation that his endeavours have had a signal 
share in restoring peace and freedom to long-distracted 
Europe. The homage he received in England was 
directed more to the man than to the sovereign, and 
his discriminating mind felt the tribute; whilst, his i 
heart, perhaps', acknowledged it as one of the most 
grateful rewards to which his services for the human 
race are entitled. Alexander has other claims to the 
esteem^ of his contemporaries, exclusive' of the memo- 
rable share ^he has had in the deliverance of the conti- 
nent. The first days of the young sovereign’s reign 
were signalized by judicious efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of bis vast empire ; and we derive no small 
satisfaction in thinking, that his visit to England will 
tend to promote this generous design, which he has, 
since that time, unremittingly pursued ” 


When Buonaparte rekfndlen the torch of war by his 
second usurpation, Alexander put all the resourced of 
his mighty empire in requisition with a promptitude arid 
celerity truly astonishing; when we consider its immense 
extent, and the great deficiency which exists in it with 
respect to mutual communication. 

From the confines of the wall of China troops were 
drawn: the cossacks, who bad been so exceedingly 
useful in the Russian campaign, and who, during the 
invasion of France in 1814, bad inspired such terror^, 
were again called forth. The emperor again took the 
field in person ; and, as he is extremely popular with 
all the tribes of his empire, his presence excited a con- 
fident expectation that the Russians would worthily act 
their part in the great drama which was about to be 
p'erformed. 

This expectation was not deceived.' The arms of our 
imperial hero were crowned with complete success; the 
inhabitants of Paris, a second time, received him as a 
conqueror, and the legitimate sovereign of France was, 
a second time, restored to the throne of his ancestors 
by the wise councils and decisive conduct of this sove- 
reign, in concert with those of the other august allies, 
and the memorable aebievemrihts of the heroes of. Wa- 
terloo. , 


LIEUTENANT - GENERAL LORD HILL, K. B; 


1 HIS gallant'officer, whose tame is so closely united 
with that of the Duke of Wellington, is the second 
son of Sir John Hill, Bart, of Hawkstoiie, in Shrop- 
shire, who married Mary, one of the daughters of John 
Ghambre, Esq, of Pitton, in the same county ; fay whom 
he had sixteen children, thirteen of whom have sur-’ 
vived their mother. 

It is particularly worthy of notice, that all the’ bro- 
thers of this brave warrior have devoted their services 
to their country, John, the elder brother, arrived at 
the rank of a field-otficer in the army ; and,' on his re-, 
tiring firom the' regular service after his marriage, he 
raised a regiment of volunteer cavalry in his native, 
county, Lieutenant-coIonel,Sir 'Robert Hill served in’ 
several' of the campaigns in Spain, and commanded the. 


Royal regiment of Horse-Guards Blue. Sir Francis 
Hill was sent out as secretary of legation to the court 
of the Brazils, and was invested by the Prince Regent 
of Portugal with the order of the Tower and Sword, Tw 
the year 1810. 'Major Clement Hill, brigade-major in 
the army, captain in the' blues,' and aid-de-camp to bis 
brother, Lord Hill, served during the whole of the 
'eventful war in the Peninsula. Colonel Thomas Noel 
Hill commanded’the first Portuguese infantry, in which 
I* he ranked a« colonel, and was honoured with the Por- 
['tuguese or,der of the Tower and Sword r and Edward, 
the youngest brother, holds a coirimission in the blues. 

! ; Rowland, the subject of this .memoir, was hut sixteen 
y^ars of age when he entered the army; but the mild- 
ness of his disposition, the' suavity of his maaaen, bin 
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anrcuiitliu- attention to hU profe^ioiial auiics, ntul im 

’'■”1 J Ihe last at- tvliotit .tot only liouottr ..ltd re- 

r'o him as titdr .u,.t.,lo-, but smtafttlly u.tcatt. lutu a, 

friend and benefitctur. • ,i ^ .l.triv 

liis first conunissinn was an cuaigncj in le 
oig t mgimonf. and. having obtained leave o. abse..^ 
bf order to improve bis military knowledge, be u.u. 
nl iced at an academy at Stra.-sburg, wbere be reinaiiud 
about twelve montbs, and then mado a tour ibrougb 
Iv Fruice and Holland, in company witb bi. 

elder broiber, and bis uncle, the late Sir 

Our hero appears to have commenced bis military 
,,uul n. Edit, bur,!., u brro bo bud tbo u,lvu„tu,o ..t 
tbobostsocioty, uttd rcccivod rro,,....»..y o tb;' d. u- 
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immediately embraced; and be was soon afterwards 
promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Biuno regununf. 
He went tbrongb a great deal of arduous duty with the 
ninetieth at Gil^raltar, ami other places, and bad a con- 
Hulcrablc share in llie memorable Egyptian campaign. 
In the action of the Idlb of rMurcb, 1S«1, Major-general 
Craddocks brigado formed tbo IronI, with the ninctietli 
re'^imeiif, commanded^ by Lieutenant-colonel Hill, us 
ioTadvanced guard. -Sir Eoberl Wilson slate.s the con- 
duct of the Hinelietb, on this occasion, to have been 
most boiiourable and praiseworlby, mid that nollung 
could exceed tlic f)rmiic.ss niid intrepidity with which 

lliey.cbrorged the enemy. . 

In ibi.s allair our hero received a wound in the right 
temple, from a imu.ket.ball, the force of which wi« 
partly broken by a strong brass binding m front of Ims 
helmet; the bbnv, however, was .so severe, that be was 
removed from the field in a state of insensibility. When 
Iii.s situation was iiiado known to Lord Keith, be im- 


lily and gentry purlicidar marks of attention. niediatelv sent for him on board the Eomlroyaiit, and 

nioval from Scotland took place Bromdi- Heated him with an attentive kindness, wbicii, no doubt, 

oiler bo received of a hentcuantcy, in .( nccelcr.ited bin recovery, ami enabled him to join bis 

ton's imlepcndonl company, on bis "n - ^ ^ rcMineiit, and continue on duty the whole of the cam- 

quota of men: "l" , Whilst be was on board the Eoudroyant. be 

nmved as lieutenant to the twenty-seve tl • j • ‘ ‘ ..oUc,,! by the Captain Pacha, who, with 

being anxious for bis ‘■'^rly prontot.on b u ^ 1 r c y 


hem*** anxious lui .i*. k 

mission for bin. to raise an independent cou.p-»yj '' 

(Tiwe him the rank of captain m tbo army, m tl.c year 

1792. 


many good wishes for bi.s welfare, presented him with 
a valnablo gold box, a sword, and a rich shawl. 

.Shortly after tlie return of tbo troops from Egypt, 
the ninetieth wa.s ordered to proceed through Scotland, 
to Ireland ; and Colonel Hill continued to periori.i bis 
regimental duty, till bp was appointed brigadier-general 
on the Irish stall'. His principal stations in that country 
were Cork, Galway, and Fernoy; and the iiilmbitants 


In die interval of bis being attached to any 

corns, be accompanied his friend, branc.s Dnike. Ls p 

went out as l..il.ibt<!r o„ a dil.lo...a..o 1" 

Genoa; whence Captain Ilill, throush the reooinnien, - 

of his rrieaJ, :r;.eV:f'.w;a iiwes ...nnifestid their npproha.ion of 

,, ,ed as a«e..a„,p ^ i/ce.n: hi. eondne. hy ,...hlio addresses, wddeh ihey caused to 

dtr Arl .into, 'he had no. attained his ho inserted h, ■'» P^P^r “‘I.'T;''® 

twenty-first year; 


linlP- lie litlU IlUt •••*.» MW • . ^ 

but bo bad the satisfaction of re- "as prcsciited will, the freedom of Um^ 


twenty-first year ; On tbo aOib of October. 1805. he was, promoted to 

ceiviug, from cacA of hi comma. major-general, and attended Lord Cnthcart 

of their approbation. ^ wounded in bis ri-bt in liis expedition to Hanover; wl.icb, however, proved 
taken prisoner, be was s y unsuccessful. He then rutnriicd to Ireland, and, m the 

hand; and himself and bis’ summer of 1808. be on, barked with bis brigade at Cove, 

uducbsuouMas- 

■ ""‘'t'"nimteln^'’lbrire!wet activelV employed, and gained the approbation and 

l‘rtirvon,td,whiU. Captain Hill, ..ending .....nediately .l.ahks .fid. cenrades by hi. nwn condno. and .hat of 

beneath, was providentially preserved unhurt. i-.o i...rrn,1„. 

His next appointment was to a company in the fifty- _ 

third with wbicb re-inie.it he was on duty in Scoila.ub retreat, the exertions of our hero were unremitting; and 
and Ireland His conduct at Toulon i ecom.nendcd him i be was appointed, will,- a corps de reserve, to guard the 
m the notice and friendship of Sir Thomas Graham.' embarkation of the army at .Corunna.; Ilis Iiumanily 
fi'iow Lord Lyndocb,) who made him an ofi'er of piir-' and attention to the sufl'er.ng troops on their landing at 
chasing a majority in the ninetieth: this proposal he' Plymouth, excited the admiration- of, the. humane and 
•38. ° ' • . *5Y 
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benevolent inhabibmts of that place; and he was pre- 
sented by the mayor and corporation with an address, 
expressive of their cordial approbation of his conduct; 
aiid, as a proof that his proceedings were no-t obliterated 
from their recollection, the body corporate convened a 
meeting in ISII, and unanimously voted him the free- 
dom of the borough, in terms of glowing praise, as 
stated in the Plymouth papers. » On his arrival in Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the year 1809, he found him- 
self appointed colonel of the third garrison battalion; 
and, about the same time, ho became possessed of a 
handsome estate (Hoodwich Grange) and property, left 
to him by his uncle, the late Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 

The general bad not been many days in the metropo- 
lis, before he received orders to hold himself in readi- 
ness for further service ; and, as soon as his instructions 
were completed, he proceeded through England (pass- 
ing fiv;e days with his friends in Shropshire) to take the 
command of the troops ordered from Ireland for the 
second expedition to the Peninsula. 

In the passage of the Homo, on the 12th of May, 
1809, when Lieutenant-general Sir E. Paget received 
a wound that unfortunately deprived him of his arm, 
our hero took his place as first in command, and con- 
ducted the enterprise with complete success. 

At the battle of Talavera, in which Lord Hill received 
a slight wound on the head ; his firmness in repelling 
the successive attacks of the French upon his position, | 
contributed materially to tbe success of the day. When 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to 
the British army for this victory, Mr. Perceval, in no- 
ticing his exertions, observed, “ that the manner in 
which General Hill had repulsed the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet was fresli in every one’s memory.” 
For his services on this occasion, the colonelcy of the 
mnety-fourth regiment was conferred upon him without 
any solicitation. 

The generalship of our heroi in surprising and cap- 
turing a French corps in Spapisb Estremadura, is par- 
ticularly entitled to the notice of our readers^ The 
following is hi^ own account of tbe aflair, in a letter 
addressed to Lord Wellington : 

“ Merida, October 30, 1811. 

“ My Lord, 

“ In pursuance of the instructions which I received 
from your lordship, I put a portion of the troops under 
my orders in motion, on the 22d instant, from their can- 
tonments in the neighbourhood of Portalegre, and ad- 
vanced with them towards the Spanish frontier.” 

The general proceeds to state that, on the 23d, the 
head of the column reached Albuquerque; on tbe 24tb, 
Aliseda; on the 2oth, the Conde de Penne Villamar 


made a reconnoissance with his cavalry, and drove the 
enemy from Arroyo del Puerco; on the 2eth, the troops 
arrived at Malpartida, which place the enemy bad left 
for Caceres, followed by the second hussars, who skir- 
mished with his rear-guard. On the 27tb, General Hill 
learning on his inarch to Torre Mocha, that the enemy 
had quitted that place, and halted his main body at 
Arroyo del Moliao, leaving a rear guard at Albaia, 
being quite ignorant of the near approach of the allies, 
ho made a forced march to Alcuesca, where the troops 
were placed, so as to be out of sight of the enemy, and 
no fires were allowed to be made. The general had 
previously determined to surprise or to bring him to 
action. The account then proceeds: 

. “ The troops moved from their bivouac near Alcuesca, 
about two o’clock in the morning of the 28th, in one 
column right in front, direct on Arroyo del Molino. 

“As the day dawned, a violent storm of rain and 
thick mist came on, under cover of which the columns 
advanced in the direction and in the order which bad 
been pointed out to them. Tbe left column, under tOr, 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, marched direct 
upon the town ; the seventy-first, one company of the 
sixtieth, and the ninety-second regiment at quarter dis- 
tance; and the fiftieth in close column, somewhat in 
tbe rear, with the guns as a reserve. The right column, 
under Major-general Howard, having the thirty-ninth 
regiment as a reserve, broke off to the rigljt, so as to 
turn the enemy’s left; and, having gained about the 
distance of a cannon-shot to that flank, it marched in a 
circular direction upon the further point of the crescent 
on the mountain above mentioned. • The cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-general Sir W. Erskine, moved between the 
two columns of infantry, /eady to act in front, or move 
round either of them, as occasion might require. The 
advance of our columns was unperceived by the enemy 
until they approached very near, at which moment he 
was filing out of the town upon the Merida road ; the 
rear of his column, some of his cavalry, and part of his 
baggage, being still in it; one brigade of his infantry 
had marched for Medillin an hour before day-light. 
Tbe seventy-first and ninety-second regiments charged / 
into the town with cheers, and drove the enemy every 
where at tbe point of the bayonet, having a few of their 
men cut down by the enemy’s cavalry. The enemy’s 
infantry which bad got out of the town had, by the 
time these regiments got to the extremity of it, formed 
into two, squares, with the cavalry on their left; the 
whole were posted between the Merida xand flleddelin 
roads, fronting Alcuesca ; the right square being formed 
within half musket-shot of the town, the garden-walls 
of which were promptly lined by the seventy-first light 
infantry, while the ninety-second regiment filed oat 
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and formed line on their right, perpendicular to the infantry and six hundred cavalry, being at this time 
enemy’s right flank, which was much annoyed hy the totally dispersed. In the course of these operations, 
well-directed fire of the seventy-first. In the mean Brigadier-general Campbell’s brigade of Portuguese 
time, one wing of the fiftieth regiment occupied the infantry, (the fourth and 'tenth regiments,) and the 
town, and secured the prisoners ; and the other wing, eighteenth Portuguese infantry, joined from Casa de 
alono- with the three six-pounders, skirted the outside Don Antonio, where they had halted for the preceding 
of it; the artillery, as soon as witliin range, firing with night; and, as soon as I judged they could no longer 
o-reat effect upon the squares. . bo required at the scene of action, I detached them 

“Whilst the enemy was thus occupied on his right, with the brigade, consisting of the fiftieth, seventy-first, 
Major-general Howard’s column continued moving and ninety-second regiments, and Major-general Long’s 
round bis left ; and our cavalry advancing, and crossing brigade of cavalry, towards Merida. They , reached 
the head of their column, cut off the enemy’s cavalry St. Pedro that night, and entered Merida this morning; 
from his infantry, charged it repeatedly, and put it to the enemy having, in the course of the night, retreated 
the rout. The thirteenth light-dragoons, at the same from hence in great alarm to Almendralego. The 
time, took possession of the enemy’s artillery. One of Count de Penne Villamur formed the advanced guard 
the charges made by the two squadrons of the second with his cavalry, and had entered tlie town previous to 
hussars, and one of the ninth light-dragoons, were par- the arrival of the British.' 

ticularly gallant; the latter commanded by Captain “The ultimate consequences of these operations I 
Gore, the whole under Major Bussche, of the hussai-s. need not point out to your lordship ; their immediate 
I ought previously to have mentioned, that the British result is the capture of one general of cavalry, (Brune,) 
cavalry having, through the darkness of the night, and one colonel of cavalry, (the Prince D’Areraberg,) one 
the badness of the road, been somewhat delayed, the lieutenant-colonel, (chief of the 4tat-major,) one aid- 
Spanish cavalry, under-the Count de Penne Villamur, de-camp of General Girard, two lieutenant-colonels, 
was, on this occasion, the first to form upon the plain, one coraraissaire de guerre, thirty captains and inferior 
and engaged the enemy until the British were enabled ofliceis, and upwards of one thousand non-commis- 
to come up. The enemy was now in full, retreat; but sioned officers and soldiers, already sent off' under an ' 
'Major-general Howard’s column having gained the escort to Portalegre: the whole of the enemy’s artillery, 
p.oint to which it was directed, and the left column baggage, and commissariat, some magazines of corn, 
gaining fast upon him, he had no resource but to sur- which he had collected at Caceresand Merida, and the 
render, o'r disperse and ascend the mountain. He pre- contribution of money which he had levied on the 
ferred 'the latter, and ascending near the eastern extre- former town, besides the total dispersion of General 
mity of the ascent, and which might have been deemed Girard’s corps. ^ ^ 

inaccessible, was followed closely by the twenty-eighth “ The loss of the enemy, in killed and wounded, must 
and thirty-fourth regiments; whilst the thirty-ninth re- have been very severe, while that on our side was com- 
giment and Colonel Ashworth’s Portuguese infantry, paratively trifling, as appears by the accompanying re- 
followed rornd the foot of the mountain, by the Truxillo turn, in which your lordship will lament to see the 
road, to take him again in flank. At the same time, name of Lieutenant Strenuwitz, aid-de-camp of Lieu- 
Brigadier-general Morillo’s infantry ascended to the tenant-general Sir W.Erskine, whose extreme gallantry 
left with the same view. ^ led him into the midst of the enemy’s cavalry, and oc- 

- “ The, enemy’s troops were by this time in the utmost casioned his being taken prisoner, 
panic; his cavalry was flying in every direction, the in- « K. Hint, 

fantry threw away their arms, and the only effort of 

either was to escape. The troops under'Major-general “ P. S. Since writing the above report, a good mqny 
Howard’s command, as well as those he had sent round more prisoners have been made; and I doubt not but 
the point of the mountain, pursued them over the rocks, the whole will ataount to thirteen or fourteen hundred, 
making prisoners at every step, until his own men be- Brigadier-general Morillo Las just returned from the 
came so exhausted and few in number, that it was ne- pursuit of the dispersed, whom he followed for eio-ht 
cessary for him to halt and secure the prisoners, and leagues. He reports, that, besides those killed in the 
leave the further pursuit to the Spanish infantry under plain, upwards of six hundred dead were found in the 
General Morillo ; who, from the direction in which they woods and mountains. General Girard escaped in the 
had ascended, had now become the most advanced ; direction of Serena, with two or three hundred men 
the force General Girard had with him at the commence- mostly without '''is stated by his own aid-de.- 

ment, which 'consisted of two thousand five hu ’ lenmn^ol ' w. 
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Itt the speech, of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, delivered by commission, at the opening of the 
British parliament in 1812, this affair is thus noticed 
“ The successful and Rrilliant enterprise in Spanish 
Estremadura, of the destruction of a French corps by 
a detachment of the allied' army under Lieutenant- 
general Hill, is highly creditable to that distinguished 
officer, and the troops under his command, and has 
contributed materially to obstruct the designs of, the 
enemy in that part of the Peninsula.” In addition to 
this gratifying- declaration, his Royal Highness con- 
ferred on our hero the order of the Bath, and appointed 
him governor of Blackness Castle. 

Our hero was now entrusted with a separate com- i 
mand in the Peninsula,, for the purpose of observing 
and counteracting the operations of Marshal Soult, 
whilst the Duke of Wellington was pursuing his ulte- 
rior measures against the enemy. In this separate 
command, he displayed the greatest skill and judge- 
ment; but, as most of his proceedings have been al- 
ready detailed in our account of , the Duke of Welling- 
ton, it would be superfluous to notice them again. In 
the battle of Vittoria he bore a conspicuous part, and 
might be considered the right hand of the illustrious 
Wellington on that memorable occasion. In all the 
subsequent battles, which led to the final termination 
of hostilities, we find our hero entrusted with the most 
important part of the operations'; and in all the public 
■despatches the warmest encomiums are bestowed upon 
him by the coramander-in-chief. As a reward for his’ 
eminent services, his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent was pleased to raise him to the British peerage, 
by the style and title of Baron Hill of Aimarez, and of 
Hawkestone, in the county of Salop. Parliament also 
voted uo annuity of two thousand pounds per annum 
to him and his two next surviving heirs ; and, on the 
lltli of June, 1814, the chamberlain of the city ofj 
London delivered to him, with the usual formalities, 
the freedom of the city, and a valuable sword, accom- 
panied with the following remarks: 

“ Lord Hill,— i give you joy ! and, in the name of 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, of the city of 
London, in common council assembled, give you their 
thanks, for the skill, bravery, and exertion, which you 
so eminently displayed upon the 21st day of June last, 
when the French army was completely defeated near 
Vittoria, by the allied forces under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington. It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that I carry into effect their unanimous resolution, by 
admitting you into the freedom of the metropolis of the 
British empire ; and 1 have likewise the honour to pre- 
sent to your lordship tliis sword. 


' “ My Lord ! The great 'events upon the peninsula of 
Europe, in which your lordship makes so conspicuous 
and brilliant a figure, are so deeply rooted in our me- 
mories, as to render an enumeration of them- unneces- 
sary ; and I will not offend your lordship’s delicacy by 
dwelling upon a subject which has attracted the notice 
and admiration of the world: But Lam irresistibly, im- 
pelled to say, that the action at Alniarez would alone 
have transmitted the name of Hill to the latest pos- 
terity. 

“ To a citizen of London, it must be matter of pride 
and exultation, to examine ' the state of the British 
peerage ; he will there find that many of those noble 
characters, who now adorn the upper house of Parlia- 
ment, have numbered among their ancestors some ivho 
have done honour to the civic chair of this great me- 
tropolis. And I am happy in this opportunity of de- 
claring, in the presence of the noble lord whom I have 
had the honour to address, that the chair, which is now 
so ably filled by the present excellent chief magistrate, 
was, nearly three centuries ago, graced by an ancestor 
of the noble lord, Sir Rowland Hill, who was the first 
Protestant lord-mayor of this city; a man who was not 
only eminently useful as a citizen of London, but who 
has left lasting monuments of his piety and munificence, 
by his .extensive and liberal endowments in his native 
county.” ‘ ’ • 

Lord Hill made a short but handsome reply; de- 
claring it to be the proudest day of' bis life, when he 
received this honourable distinction from the citizens of 
this great metropolis; and declaring his readiness to 
employ the sword thus bestowed on bim by tbeir libe- 
rality, wheuever.be should receive his sovereign’s com- 
mands to resume his military duties, for the defence 
and honour of his country. 

In the glorious battle of Waterloo, the subject of 
this memoir bore a distinguished part; and, in noticing 
his services on that occasion, the Duke of Wellington 
says — “ I am particularly indebted to General Lord 
Hill, for his. assistance upon this as upon all former oc- 
casions.” ■ ■ . 

The following particulars relative to the column erect- 
ing by the county of Salop, in honour of Lord Hill, are 
extracted from the Gentleman’s Magazine : 


“ The dimensions are as follow : la. 

Height of the pedestal 13 G 

Of Hie shaft and capital — 00 0 

Of the pedestal to llie statue 11 0 

Of the statue---.- 16 ,6. 


Whole height.. 131 0 


The diameter of tlie column at the plinth 15 0 

Diameter at the capital. — II 0 
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“To judge of tlie magnitude of this memorial, the 
best mode will be to compare it with some of the most 
remarkable structures of a similar kind. 

“ The Monument in London is fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, Lord Nelson’s column at Dublin thirteen feet,' and 
the height of the shaft and capital about seventy-seven 
feet. The column erected by Buonaparte at Paris is 
fourteen feet in diameter, and one hundred and twenty 
in height; so that Lord Hill’s column will be equal in 
diameter to the Blonument, two feet more than Lord 


Nelson’s, and, exclusive of the pedestal, thirteen feet, 
higher ; and exceed the diameter of the Paris column 
one foot; and will, it is presumed, be the largest doric 
column ever erected. The site is an elevated spot at the 
entrance of Shrewsbury from the London and Bath 
roads. The estimated expense, fivjs thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. 

“The original design is by Mr. Haycock, junior, an 
ingenious young architect of Shrewsbury, corrected by 
Mr. Harrison of Chester.” 


LIEUTEJslAJSfT-GENERAJL 


THE MAKQUIS 

rrt 

A HIS accomplished nobleman, who, in consequence 
of his meritorious conduct at the battle of Waterloo, 
was elevated to the rank of a Marquis, having before 
succeeded to the earldom of Uxbridge by the death of 
his father, was horn the 17th of May, 1768, and re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at Westmin- 
ster; whence be was subsequently removed to Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, in 
1793, be appeared anxious to embrace the military pro- 
fession, and raised a fine body of young men, called the 
Staffbrdshive volunteers, principally on his father’s es- 
tates. On six hundred men being raised, our hero, 
then Lord Paget, was presented with a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the army; and, on four hundred more 
being added, he was offered a colonelcy, which, how- 
ever, he refused on the ground of his not having then 
seen any foreign service. At this time, the admirable 
regulations which have been since adopted by the com- 
mander-in-chief, were not in force ; and Lord Paget’s 
nomination to the permanent rank of field-officer did 
not militate against any existing rule of promotion. 

Three months after the letter of service, our hero 
embarked, with his regiment, for Guernsey; and from 
thence, in 1794, be joined his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York in Flanders. In the retreat of that ex- 
, edition, his lordship, being senior field-officer, was 
entrusted with the coumiand of Lord CatbcarFs bri- 
gade ; the latter officer having a separate corps, which 
necessarily occupied his attention. 

On his removal to the seventh regiment of light dra- 
goons, he accompanied the Duke of York on the expe- 
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dition to Holland ; and, in the general attack made on 
the 2d of October, 1799, his lordship was attached to 
the division under the command of the Russian General 
de Hermann, and posted on the sand-hills, where he 
had an opportunity of contributing materially to the 
brilliant victory which was gained by the British troops, 
under the most discouraging circumstances. Late in 
the evening of that day, the enemy’s cavalry having' 
been defeated in an attempt which they made upon the 
British horse-artillery, were charged by the ^valry 
under our hero, anti driven, with considerable loss, 
nearly to Egraont-op-Zee. In the retreat of that army. 
Lord Paget with his cavalry protected the rear; and 
some skirmishing having taken place, by which several 
pieces of cannon fell info the hands of the enemy, his 
lordship, with one squadron, made a gallant attack 
upon the very superior force of General Simon, totally 
repulsed them, and not only recovered the British can- 
non, but actually took several pieces belonging to the 
enemy. 

Upon the return of the army from Holland, onr hero 
devoted himself with the greatest assiduity to the dis- 
charge of his regimental duties; and, by his unremit- 
ting attention, the seventh light dragoons has become 
one of the first regiments of cavalry in the service. 

His lordship, with two brigades of cavalry, consisting 
of the seventh, tenth, fifteenth, and eighteenth regiments 
of hussars, followed the division sent under the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird to co-operate with Sir John 
Moore in the Peninsula. Lord Paget disembarked his 
forces at Corunna, amidst innumerable difficulties oc- 
casioned by the want of forage, the apathy of the in- 
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proceeded in the route Sir David Bairds division was danger. Skirmishes took place every day; and it has 

directed to take. . . Jeen justly observed, that the masterly dispositions of 

On the 10th of December, he arrived at Zamora; his lordship, and the alacrity he ^ all times evinced 
and, after a wearisome march, his troops being exposed enabled the British ti;oops to reach Corunna with a much 
to numerous privations and distresses, but which were less loss than could have been expected, when all cir- 
very considerably alleviated by his lordship’s attention cumstances were taken into consideration. AtMajorga, 
to their comfort, and by his anxiety in procuring forage a well-concerted attack was executed on a considerable 
and accommodation for their horses, our hero was ep- force of the enemy, by the tenth hussars, under Colonel 
abled to bring into the field a well-equipped body of Leigh, in which the British were successful, and 


cavalry; and, on the 24th of November, his division ef- 
fected a junction with Sir John Moore. At this period 
the critical state of affairs, occasioned principally by 
the lukewarm conduct of the Spaniards, and the ridi- 
culous confidence that many of them entertained of their 
own exertions to resist any attacks of the French, had 
determined the British commander to fall back upon 
Portugal. Circumstances, however, caused this move' 
ment to be suspended ; and a junction was resolved 
upon with the division under Sir David Baird, which 
was effected on the 20th of December. 

Lord Paget was now stationed with bis division of 
cavalry about twelve miles from Sahagun, at which 
place a body of French cavalry, amounting to seven 
hundred, had been posted; which his lordship proposed 
-by a rapid movement, to cut off from the main body of 
the enemy’s army. Accordingly, at two o’clock on the 
morning of the 21st, Major-general Slade was despatched 
by a different route than that his lordship proposed 
taking, with the tenth light dragoons, whilst Lord Paget, 
with the fifteenth light dragoons, moved with great ce- 
lerity in a different direction, reached Sahagun, and 
surprised a picquet of the enemy. Some of the men 
unfortunately escaped, and gave the alarm, which af- 
forded the French an opportunity of forming on the 
outskirts of the town. The strength of their position 
was particularly favourable, from a hollow, which op- 
posed any regular charge of the British cavalry ; and 
it was therefore necessary to manoeuvre in such a man- 
ner as to gain the advantage of ground for the intended 
operations. Here the abilities of our hero were exer- 
' cised with effect ; and, having succeeded in improving 
bis position, a charge was made upon the enemy drawn 
up in line. The French' were unable to resist the im- 
petuosity with which the British cavalry rushed on to 
the attack ; their line was immediately broken, and 
their whole force dispersed with considerable slaughter. 
Two lieutenant-colonels, and upwards of one hundred 


one 

hundred of the French were taken prisoners. At Bene- 
vente, on the 29th of December, our hero’s division was 
attacked by the chasseurs of Buonaparte’s imperial 
guard. The picquets which were along the Esla river 
having been driven in, his lordship reinforced them with 
the in-lying picquets, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty men:' these, under the orders of Lieutenant-colonels 
Otway of the eighteenth, and Quintin of the tenth hus- 
sars, with a part of the German hussars, gallantly kept 
in check six squadrons of the imperial guard. Lord 
Paget, having arrived on the spot, found them engaged 
in a severe skirmish : he, immediately sent for the tenth 
hussars, and directed Major-general the Honourable 
Charles Stewart, to attack with the picquets the instant 
he had formed the tenth hussars in a second line. This 
attack was so bravely conducted, that the imperial 
guards were overthrown, with the loss of General Le- 
febvre, several officers, and about one hundred and 
thirty privates, who were made prisoners, and many 
killed, wounded, and drowned. By this fresh proof of 
British valour, the ardour of the French was manifestly 
damped; for they continued their pursuit at such a re- 
spectful distance, that the rear of the army which had 
been engaged with them reached Baneza that night un- 
molested. 

The disastrous retreat, in which our hero had the 
charge of bringing up and protecting the rear, is so 
memorable, that the following particulars respecting it, 
for which we are indebted to a contemporary historian, 
will, no doubt, be interesting to the reader: 

“ It had been necessary to assure the troops at Bene- 
veute, that they were not falling hack upon Corunna, 
hut that their march was only to secure a more favour^ 
able position. It was hardly possible, however, to make 
them believe this : and when Sir John Moore reached 
Astorga, and issued his orders, it was too manifest that 
they were not merely retreating, but even flying before 
the enemy. Ammunition-waggons were burnt, and an 


and ninety other prisoners, were the fruits of this well- I entire depot of entrenching tools abandoned ; so that 

the army was deprived of a most important mean of im- 
peding the enemy’s progress. A position at Villa 
Franca, which the commander-in-chief had mentioned 
in his despatches, was no longer thought of. Two 


planned operation. The loss of the British did not ex- 
ceed eight men killedj-and twenty Avounded. 

In the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, Lord 
Paget brought up the rear with his cavalry; and hia 
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brisnac. under General Crawford. rglltlv'^'irctr-d ^0^11! ‘‘'150^0'^ 

^vaY of Orcnso to Vi;»o, 10 winch idoLC v^ir * ^ h tlf-froxen, and in a htulc of d. -.ii.>iattuu, were tu 

ul ordered empty .runsporU to he under discipline j-thuy forced .he.r way ...to 

10 be the best point of embarkauon. ’ j where their rations should have been .scrvul, 

and hU divisions were unineduuely su l fo ^ frciucully sp.llu.g tl.e wine, and dc- 

ll„,,eaud Sir D»vi.lllaitai 1.11.1 nic.r.>ui™cl.o«»»a . ^ , l„ov«„lc.l; .....I it "..•. 

10 ..roccr.l by forced .....tcliM w »c«ccly l.iotildo t- |it«' ' "' 'I't'" co'.>"'"''''S 

“Sir John Moore docs not seem • ..„rsi excesses that could have hcun perpetrated by an 


*♦ 9 ir John oioorc •— , 

ivcll informed of .ho .i»to.o of 

.a - 

Puerto del llabaual, Cr those of the 

don, arc those of the ‘■’•y del Cou- 

we:.tera are the I uerlo i e 

n,l. and I^erto del A^mar; ^ Cabrera, 

with the isicrra do ..anahri. , ^ 

■ and the Montw thl"^ Ilier/o; from sum. 

mounuuns enclose s . lea-uca from north 

mil to HUHumt u is about -sixteen ^ 
to south, and about fourteen from east o west. H e 
whole walerH of this amphitheatre have hut one ope 
incr- they are collected into tho river Jsd, and pass, 
tSfo'm^h a narrow gorge, into the Vaj do Oras. m Ga - 
licia,'’ The centre U a plum of about four •'’‘I* * ^ 
Icaguc-s. There is scarcely in Europe a more lovely 
tract of country, certainly no where a more defemsdde 
one. There is no other pass for an army than the mam 
road which traverses it; and this leads along such dt- 
fdes, that one thousand men might slop the march of 
twenty thousand. Sir David Baird’s army had travel- 
led this road; they .supposed that it could not certainly 
be intended to fall back beyond Villa Ftanca. But lio 
eotntnande, of the f.rcea aa.v “Cun.y b I- 


hcarweiv iiii-ati./,.- - 

worst excesses that could have been perpetrated by an 

enemy. . , 

••’rho Corsican did not pursue in person any larllter 

than Aslorga; hut eh.irgcd .Mar.shal .'s'onll with what he 
insolently called *iho glorions mis, ion of destroying the 
Hiigli-sh army— of pursuing them fo tlieir point of em- 
harUation-and driving them into tlic sea.’ .Soult’s 
was an e.esy i.esk ; he had only to pursue the Eiiglmb 
just close eiiongh to keep them at the pace at which 
they set out, and nut come near enough to make them 
inrn and sUind at bay ; fatigue would do his work more 
uirely than the sword. Iroin .Astorga to \ ilia i rmica 
tlel Bierto is fifteen leagues, about .sixty English milc-s*. 
the road, for tiie first four leagues, Is up the mountain, 
but through an open country. Having rcacheil the 
summit of roncliebadon, you enter into home of the 
strongest passe.s in Europe : it would scarcely he pos- 
sible for an invading army fo force their way hero 
.against a body of determined men. TIie.se passes con- 
tinue between two and three leagues, nearly to ihu 
villago of Torre ; from thence through Beuvibre and 
Poiiferada, nothing can he finer than the country ami 
llie circle of mountains wlifch hind-s it in; hut never, 
in the most melancholy age.s of Spanish history, had a 
more miserable .scene been repre.sented than was now 

. .. f 1 rri- ^ ..r . 


UU lUVUUMwv. - ^ •* . illl lin ultniihl laore lUJbtTilUlU .'JUUIIU UUWIJ 

commander of the forces saw no to be witnessed here. Tho cavalry of the retreating 

reach the coast: there he hoped to find • ..j Jj J’ .a„„v began to fail, and this, in a great measure, fo^ 

or, if not, to take up smne ‘ “ ^ ,,0,; of shoes ; there was no want of iron to hammer 

.arrived._ The sarnc dimetdties which ^ are iron-works near Villa Franca, and 

afiect his pursuers. It was not pro a .vn„l,l enou'di might have been procured had there been time. 

numbers which were now niarclnng against J 

follow him the whole way ; am , 0“^ ° sl,ould fall into the hands of the enemy. A 

was his determination not to rptreatintr’ said l"ss of cavalry was occasioned, in the first in- 
like an equal force: ‘It is on y " " stance, by tho imprudent mode of debarking them at 

he, ‘that we aro . . , , . j^lrg^dy dc- Corunna. The horses, hot as they were, when just 

was to save the army : to c ec •i:,arv Ktores out of the hold, were dropt into the sea to swim on 

fitroyed great part of the amnmmtiona^^ arrangements for landing 

them ; many never recovered the shock, but fell lame, 
and were shot by the way, instead of being given to 
the Spaniards. ' 

“The rain fell in torrents; the baggage was to be 
dragged, and the men were to wade through half- 
melted snows; the feet of the men, as well as of the 
beasts, began to firil ; more waggons were left behind.;: 


Birujcu ijvvu. — 

and had now left behind many of th? sick. 

“The summits of the mountains were covered with 
heavy clouds, and the roads were knee-deep in snow. 
Provisions, in a country where the natives are not rich 
enough at any time to lay by a store, can never be 
abundant; and what there was, had already been ex- 
hausted, by the repeated march of English and Spa- 
nish troops. The little order with which such food as 
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more ammunition destroyed along the way ; and when f Lord Paget, were left to cover the rear The ad 
the troops arrived at Villa Franca, on the, 2d of Ja- vanced guard of the enemy, under General Colbert' 
nuary, they were in such a state, that several experi- were close at their heels; Merle’s division joined them 
enced officers predicted, if this march were persevered on the 3d; and; in the afternoon of that day, they ven- 
m, a fourth of the army, would be left in the ditches tured to attack the rear-guard at Carcabalos. 
before it could be accomplished. More magazines and “According to the French bulletins, we had five 
carriages were now destroyed. Some of the men, thousand infantry and six hundred horse posted very 
abandoning themselves here, as knowing that, if they advantageously upon the heights. General Merle made 
proceeded, they must die of cold, hunger, and weari- J his dispositions ; his infantry advanced, beat the cbarfre, 
ness, got into the wine-cellars, and, abandoning them- J and the British were completely routed. It is added, 
selves to desperate excess, were found dead when the | that the difficulty of the ground did not permit the ca- 
French entered the town. When the general marched j valry to charge, and only two hundred prisoners w'ere 
with the reserve from Benvibre, he left a detachment I taken. The fact, however, is, that cavalry can act 
to cover the town, while parties were sent to warn Che there, and that the dragoons and riflemen repulsed the 
stragglers of their danger, and drive them out of the j enemy. General Colbert received a ball in his forehead, 
houses — for the place was filled with them ; near a and died within a quarter of an hour. Having thus 
thousand men of the preceding divisions having re- j once more shewn the enemy what they could do in 
raained there, abandoned to despair, and most of them J battle, the rear of the army reluctantly and almost faro- 
intoxicated. A few were persuaded to move on ; but [ ken-hearted, resumed their retreat, i 
the greater numbers were deaf to threats, and insensi- j “"From Villa Franca to Castro is one continued ascent 
ble of danger, till the rear-guard was compelled to up Monte del Cebrero, through one of the wildest and 
march. A small, detachment of cavalry still covered most defensible countries in Europe: the distance is 
them, and did not quit the town till the enemy ap- fifteen miles, and the road a royal one, cut with great 
preached, and then the road was completely thronged labour and expense, in the side of the mountain, and 
with stragglers— Spanish and British, arihed and un- following all its windings; for some part of the way it 
armed— mules, carts, women, and children. Four or overhangs the river Valvarco, a rapid mountain-stream, 

five squadrons of French cavalry compelled the detach- j ''bich falls into the Burbia near the town, and after- 

ment in the rear to retire, and pursued them closely for I wards joins the Sil, to pass through the single outlet in 
several miles, till Lord Paget, with the reserve, re- j the gorge of the Bierzo, Oaks, alders, poplars, hazels, 
pulsed them^ As the French dragoons galloped through and chesnuts, grow in the bottom, and far up the side 
the long line of these' wretched stragglers, they cat j of the bills; the apple, pear, cherry, and mulberry, are 
them with their swords on the right and left; the men wild in this country; the wild-oHv.e also is found here; 
being so inebriated, that they neither attempted to re- and here are the first vineyards which the traveller 
sist nor get out of the road. Some of these men hav- | meets on his way from Corunna to the inferior of Spain, 
ing found their way to the army, mangled as they were. The mountains are cultivated in some parts even to their 
were exhibited in the ranks, to convince their com- j summits, and trenches are cut along the sides to col- 
rades of the consequences of drunkenness at such a | l?ct and preserve the rain, for the purpose of irrigating 

j them; the mounfain-rills are diverted also to the same 

“The Spaniards at Villa Franca would not believe use. At tlie time of this disastrous retreat, however, 
that the French were advancing through such a couu- | the mountains were completely covered with snow; 
try and at such a season ; they thought it was impos- j there was neither provision to sustain nature, nor shel- 
ble. Sir John Moore, however, well knew that he was j ter from the weather, nor fuel to keep the vital heat 
pursued; and he did not think proper to halt there, from total extinction, nor place where the weary and 
lest the enemy should "et in his rear, and intercept him j exhausted could rest for a aiiiglo hour in safety, AH 
at Lugo. The troops,'' therefore, were hurried on; al- that had hitherto been suffered was bat the prelude 
ready so many of them had been crippled upon this to this consummate scene of horror. It was still at- 
dreadful march, that, by the French account, two j tempted to carry on some of the sick and wounded; but 
thousand prisoners were picked up between Astorga the beasts wliicli drew them failed at every step, .and 
and this town : that account is, no doubt, exaggerated, j they were left in the waggons to perish amid the 
but the loss had certainly been very great. Some of | snows. ‘I looked round, says an ofiicer, when we 
those who were reserved for farther sufferings proceeded j had Imrdly gained the highest point of those slippery 
on the 2d : the artillery and head-quarters went fore- j precipices, and saw the rear of the army winding 
most Genera Baird’s column, and the cavalry under ( along the narrow road; I saw their way marked by the 
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vrclcUctl ycovile \vho_ lay gn all hitica exiiiriug from fa- 
tigue anJ the severity of the cold : their bodies reddened 
in spots the white surface of the ground.' 

“ The soldiers were now desperate : excessive f.itigue 
and the feeling of tito disgrace there was in thus re- 
trc.ating, or, as they considered it, running away from 
the enemy, excited in them a .spirit which was almo->t 
mutinous: a few hours’ pause w.as what they unani- 
mously wished for ; an opportunity of f.icing the French 
— the chance of an houonrabie and speedy de.itli, A 
Portuguese bullock-driver, who liiid faithfully served the 
English from the first day of their march, as seen ou 
his knees amid tho-snow, with his liandH cl.isped, dying 
in tlie act of prayer: he had at least the consolations of 
his religion in this trying hour. But i!iu soldiers’, wlm 
threw themselves down to perish by the way-side, gave 
utterance to very ditlerenl feclingn will: tlieir dying 
breath : their bust sentimenLs were those of shame aud 
indignation, and their groans mingled with imprecations 
upon the Spaniards, by whom they consitlered them- 
selves betrayed, aud upon the general, who let them die 
like be.abts, in.stead of permitting them to take lliuir 
chance in the field of battle. 

“That no horror tuighl he wanting, women and chil- 
dren accompanied this wretched army. Some were 
frozen to death in the baggage-waggons, which were 
broken down, or left upon the road fur want of caitlu; 
some died of fatigue and cold, while their infants were 
pulling at the empty hreiist. One woman was taken in 
labour upon the mountain : she lay down at the turn- 
ing of an angle, rather more .sheltered tiian the rest of 
the way from the icy sleet which drifted along; tinge 
she was found dead, and two babes which she had 
brought forth struggling in the snow*. A blanket was 
thrown over her to hide her from sight — the only bu- 
rial that could be afforded ; and the infanl.s were given 
in charge to a woman who came up in one of tlio hul- 
lock-carls, little likely, ns it was, that they could sur- 
vive through such a journey. 

“ It had once been intended to plant some guns on 
the heights which commanded the passes along tlie 
road, and mules had actually been purchased at Lugo 
for the purpose of carrying light artillery there. Why 
this measure was abandoned, when it would have been 
so advantageous, has not been explained ; for it is cer- 
tain, that a few sharp-shooters, and some field-pieces, 
thus posted, might have cheeked very superior num- 
bers. It is scarcely possible to imagine a stronger 
country ; and if any attempt had heeir made to defend 
it, the peasantry, who were now flying from both ar- 
'mies, would probably have rallied round their allies. 

“ Whde the reserve were on tin's part of the road, 
they met, between thirty and forty waggons filled with 
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arms, amimtuition, shocH, and clothing, from Engt.ind, 
for Uomami'H army: that army had Imcn left duMiiute 
of every thing, and tlicse .Mipplies were now tr.iveliing 
on to meet llm French. Tin's however, is rather a proof 
of grovs neglect liiau of Irenson : for llie rapid retreat 
of the llrilisli could not have been forchcen ; .'tiul had 
they attempted to defend Galliciii, these stores would 
have reached their destination. T’heru was no tnean.s 
of carrying them hack; such tlu'ngH ns could he made 
use of were distributed to the soldier-s as they pa.sscd, 
and the rest were destroyed. Iiuleed, the hagg.ige 
that was with the army could not he curried on; nearly 
.tluimlred waggons, laden w-itli shoes ainl clothes, were 
nhuudoned upon ihi.s iiccoiuif. Even the dollars could 
no longer he dragged along: had the rcsolnlion of s.:- 
crificing them been adopted sooner, they luight have 
been distributed among the men: in tins manner great 
part might have been .sased from (he enemy, and they 
who escaped would Imve h.id some litllo compensation 
for the hardships which they had undergone: they 
were now c.vst over the side of a precipice, in hopes 
that the auow might conceal them from the French, 
.Many men are .supposed to have been lost, in conse- 
t|uence of having dropped huhiud, in hopes of roco- 
j vering some of this money. Dreadful ns this march 
was to ihosc who could behold the wreck of the army 
strewing its line of road, it was perhaps still more so 
to those who traversed it itt a dark and .stormy night, 
w.uling liirough nmd and snow, stuinhliiig over the 
bodies of heasl.s and men, and licaring, whenever the 
wind abated, the groan.s of their dying comradc.s. 

“ From the summit of this mountain to Lugo is nc-irly 
twelve leagues. There are several hridge.s upon tlie 
way over glens, which might have imj)edcd the pur- 
suit, Iiad they been destroyed. One, in particular, be- 
tween Lugare.s aud iMarillas’, is the ino.st remarkable 
work of art helweon Corunna and Madrid. This bridge, 
which is callod Puente del Corzul, crosses a deep ra- 
vine, and, from its exceeding height, the narrownc-ss 
of its tall arcades, and its straight form, might, at a 
little distance, he mistaken for an aqueduct. Several 
of those oflicers wlm knew the road, relied much upon 
the strength of this ravine, and the impossibility that 
the French could hjing their guns over, if the bridge 
were destroyed. Its destruction was, therefore, at- 
tempted; hut whether the pioneers, in their terror, per- 
formed their oflice loo hastily, or because the materials 
bad been abandoned on the way, the attempt was un- 
successful. , 

“The difl'erent divisions had been ordered (o halt 
and collect at Lugo.. Sir John Moore was now sensible 
of the impossibility of reaching Vigo; (he distance was 
double that to" Corunna, and the road was said (o be 
*6 A 
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^ no advantages by no means encoamged them ; and Souk ua. w«da- 

If R™ r? ??.“f I r .°r “" T ^ »mirv w-a i.,l.«.a«!, »r.i 

„ 'I ‘f'l: >lioisli> 100 siroiii; l« b. .iucktj 6 , 

m lbotd,r..cuo,,;an,l Genor»irn,zor,»,.h badiTOioo, a„ ft,,,, ft, J 

woo ordered to toko tb.s route, aod jo.n them. A do- ume. wore loro oumcrooe time the Eogllsh. Aootlrer 


spatch svas now sent to stop bim ; but the dragoon »vbo 
nan entni'iled u’kb it got intoxicated on the way, and 


reason assigned for not attacking the enemy was, that 
the commissariat bad only provisions for two days; dc* 


lost the letter ; and these troops, m consequence, bad lay. therefore. W”u judged as disadvantageous a.s retreat, 
proceeded a foil day s jounrey on their way towards It has, however, since been known, that the French cv 
Vigo before the counter-order reached them, and they pected to be attacked; tfiat they bad no cuntidence m 
were marched back. Thus, instead of having two days’ the strength of their position; aod that their ablcjt 
rest at Lugo, as had been designed, they returned to officers apprehended that their advanced guard would 
dial place excessively hnrassetl, and lost many men have been cut offi Tliey frequently spoke of this to 
from fatigue. IVhcn tiic horses entered Lugo, many those English who were left in their power at Lugo, 
of them fell dead in the streets, and others were ob- and e.xulted that Sir John Jloore had contented hiunelf 
liged to be shot : above four Imiidrcd carcase.s were with olferiiig buttle, instead of forcing them to an cii- 
lying in the streets and market-places :-there were none gagement. After waiting till the afternoon, during « 
of the army who had strength to bury them; and the stormy anil tempestuou.s day, Sir John .Moore ordered 
towns-poople were under too painful a suspense to think largo fires to bo lighted along the line, for the pufpt-,e 
of performing a work which it seemed iiopeless to be- of deceiving the enemy, and continued lus retreat 
gin while fresh slanghler was every moment expected; during the night. 

there, therefore, the bodies lay, swelling with the rain, “ Among the various anecdotes which have been re- 
putrifying, and afiecting the atmosphere. Here the lated of this memorable retreat, the following is parikii- 
retreating army might have rested, had the destruction hirly deserving of notice: — An officer, whufoutid hifn^clf 
of the bridges been eftected : hut thi.s had been so iui- miahie to proceed further williont rest, turiii.d .uiide to 
perfectly executed, that tlie Freacii came in sight on some trees at a little ilisfanco from the road, tbinking 
the ftth of January, and, collecting in considerihie that, under their shelter, he might poioiibly tHCjpu the 
strength, took up a position opposite the Brillsh rcar- French: he found a woman there, lying on flic ground, 


'uard, u valley dividing them. 


with an, infiiit ht-side her: she was at llir point i>f 


On the following day, they attacked the ont-posis, death, having only strength vnongh to »,>>'» wbuj be 
opening upon them with two .Spanish pieces of ord- attempted to a-sist her, ‘Clod blcAsyouJ k is aH wssf!* 
nance, which they had taken on tlieir niareli. The as- He look the infant, fastened it in his iumher’s hainiker. 
fiault w,is made with great .spirit : hut it was received chief to his hack, and in that inann' r, as vwa a* b-f 
with a steadiness whieli w.w truly astonUliiiig; for, at had recovered strength to move mi, proceeded iew.ud* 
the sight of the enemy, and the sound of battle, the Vigo, obt-iiuing fund and slielft-r .ss he could U'n o tb" 
hearts of the llritish suddenly revived, and they «le- way, fur hiin-udf and hi- little cb «rge. forfutijiidy be 
rived from tlieir ciiaracterislic and invincible conr.ige, reacheil Vigo in safety, atu! Auajd .t uaosjwfl tit tie 
a strength wliich soon made llit-m victurious. On the hay, on board of which be ctivrfed hi* c'supe. Ibe 
7lli, another attack was made, and, in like manner, ri- chdd, whom he thus preserved, ccuitnnKi smb kij.rj 
pclled. The prisoners reported that M.vfshal5uuU w.u and In? ha* declared, ihar, be ins fettunr* wbat they 

' ‘ ‘ * s.en-t ta 


conur up with three divisions. Sir John .Moore, there- may. they -hall be shared by tins boy, who < 
lore, expecting a more fonuid-dde .itlack, rec-dleil G’c- have been biqUeathed by Pro.nlciic.? ta In* 


ipectm 

neral l‘V.,ier% divi»!on fjom the iw id (o ^ ig*', and ifti-w { inns. 
up his whole foreo on the luorning ol the isth. He 


j..'i fc> 


fb-mte the reserte quutrd fa 


*!••? g!.''HTal e.'o'c 


n!as now ticsifoos of blinking the cuemy to aettoij; a* j rm.re endeavoufed to fepr,** the :fr, ,,’o.aftt^. 
he bad jorf'-ct coniiifenrc in the valour ot his troop*. 


4' 


) ,si.-4 awate that, uiib’s lie crippled b,* puf-nrt*, 
there s» »» no hope of ieife iliiig of ci.tbajkiiig umnO* 
IfvUd. IbiCspbiis W-.V liinKi-dt-iU ly fivt»ned bs' ib.s 
ic*yia!!'‘n to U-jtl, at,. I ibi-ioi'a vssined -vt o.u'e to ha**? 
f^rovri^d fto.jj ,ili yu.'b fii.gs, dl.o Ffcnrh iscfc 

t c»io..i5 c-gef (|,e ir, :J wb.cb ti.W had 


ra — I't ii 


t-io pSeCsdi- 


hu: 


tiiarco, He WArwvd the vofd.trs tbit ihe.f lit"' 

pended entirely on their kerjui,,,' ihi.f dis,*.- a, •>/<4 
marebitig wilb the,}' {cgiijo’iita ; m d thsS !,.>-«<■ «, V 
aSopjetl I,, vfUagis, or vtrv.’ijb'd r-‘i tl.,- 
iociitaldy be i;o 5 olf bv {.he Ff-'i.yh >-if dfs, vs 
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ami obscrvoi! that the KoUliiTS must make an exertion grateful and modest reply, of which the following' ia 
to ucconiplinh them. 'Tim rear-guard,' said he, ‘ can- the most interesting passage;— - 

not atop ; and those who fall behind must take their '* In respect to that great, illustrious, and beloved 
fate,’ Those representations, however, proved iiicirec- cominnuder, under whom I have the honour Kt serve, 

Ual: in fact, it was impossible to obey themjMnauy of 1 am- rpiite unabid to speak of him in any thing like 

the men were exhausted and foot-sore, and could not duo terms of j>raise. If 1 were to attempt^ it, I feel 
keep their ranks; othi'n;, who had totally broken all conscious that I should be obliged to abandon such ini 
discipline as soon ;i.s the route began, left them, in or- intention. In that arduous .contest wbicii Inus led to 
der to obtain lupior. important results, our troops, under any other 

“The partial action.s at Lugo, and the risk to whicii commander, inns!, I conceive, have failed. With any 
he had been exposed of a genend one, checked Soull other treojis under that great chieftain, the struggle 
in bis pursuit ; niul be was too setisible of the danger must liave been nDsuqce-ssfnl. It required, and tried 
he h;jd escaped, to trust himself aefain,so near the ctjually, the skill and the valour of our resource.^. For 
British without a superior force. The British army, inyself, gentlemen, 1 had little more than a plain duty 
therefore, gained twelve hours upon him, and, op the, to fnlfd. With such zeal in niy otbeers, and devotion 
Ihh of January, reached Conmna, with lUilo further in my .soldiers, I had only to lead them into combat; 
molcslalion. Here, if tlm British had been nniiierous Gcntlcineii, 1 shall ever regard ibLs token of your 

fcuou-di to have occupied a range of lulls, four, niile.s esteem and .approbation with the proudest feelings of 

from'^the town, they . could have defended ,thenisclvc.s grateful rcmetnbrance;, and .shall gird this sword 
against very superior numbers: but jhese.beiglits re- my side with ju.stemolion.s of pride. Thongli, in future, 
quired .a larger force than the English army, of which I cannot look forward to the hope of that activity and 
not less than a fourth part had fouiulercd in the way. vigour which I have formerly enjoyed, but muni, in a 
Both flunks would have been liable to have been turn- degree, cnlcuinteqii i)n impaired stale of bodily bcahh, 
cd: it was therefore, neces.sary to relinquish them to the and an occasional languor and feebleness of mind con- 
enemy, and to be content with occupying a second find sequent upon such indispo.sition | yet, when 1 feel this 
lower rau"'e.” sword by my side, I shall derive new otrengtb and vi- 

On this position, nrrniigemeiiLs \vcrc made for . that gour from the recollections it will excite, , ’ 
memorable battle which covered the British army with “ Gentlemen, I can add no more than that ! shall ever 
laurels, and enabled them to embark with perfect safety, remember, with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, the 
though their gallant leader fell in the contest, honour which your kindness l)a.s conferred upon me.” 

From this time, our, hero docs .not appear (o have en- On the 18th , of June, 1816, the anniversary of the 
gaged ihe.public aUenlion, until the brilliant, b'ddc, of victory of W^alerlpo, the first stone of a column to the 
Waterloo, in which be bore a coiisplcuaus part; having memory of our hero was laid, with great ceremony, on 
the command of the cavalry on, that memorable occa- the summit of an eminence called Craigy Dinas, on the 
siou. After distinguishing hhnself;by repeated, feats banks of the , river Menai, and commanding an exlen- 
of valour, at the close of the, day be received a wnuiid, sivc and picturesque prospect. Immense crowds from 
by almost the last shot fired ; and,; had it not , been for the circumjacent country assembled on this gratifying 
dlls circumstance, it lias been confidendy, affirmed, that occasion; and the strongest marks of respect to the 
Buonaparte would have been his prisoner. The ainpu- gallant general were universally exhibited, 
tationof his leg, in consequence of this vvound, obliged The inscription on the stone is as follows ; — "This 
him to, returlimsi .soon as., possible to, Englpnd ; and. the stone was laid o.n the.lSlh of June, 1816, being the first 
Prince Regent, in consideration of, his eminent .services, of a column to be erected in commetnorhtioh of the 
thought proper to, confer,on ,hi‘'^.^^'‘^ii^iSlli^y 9*. consummate.skill and undaunted bravery, displayed in 

qnis, .by the style, and tide.of . Marquis, of, Augle.sen. the sanguinary field of Waterloo, by Lieutenant-general 
On, his way;tO|bis Tamily^seat,. tbe,piar,qni3^ was rer the Earl of Uxbridge, who commanded the cavalry bn 
ceived with triumphal .honours at the city, of Litchfield, that memorable day. His, distinguished services were 
The corporation addresseddiim in. spitable.tenns pf.,eu 7 rewarded by' his. prince' witiT the title of Marquis of 
logy; and ihe.re.corder, with;appropriate.p,ongrptulatjons, '^nglesea, .and his grateful countrymen are anxious to 
- presented a-, svyord voted mjmn.' . His.lordslup m,ade, a perpetuate them, by this tribute, of (heir admiration.” . 
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LIEUTENANT- GENERAL 

SIR THOMAS PICTON, G. C. B. 


A HIS g'allant officer entered the army, in the year 
1771, as an ensign in the twelfth regiment of foot. 
From the year 1773 to 177S, he served in Gibraltar 
under Generals Sir Robert Boyd and Lord Heathfield. 
He got his company in the seventy-fifth regiment, and 
remained a captain for the long period of sixteen years. 
In i/b3 he commanded the seventy-fifth regiment, then 
quartered at Bristol j and, by his intrepid conduct and 
resolution, quelled a mutiny which broke out in that 
regiment, and Avhich, from the complexion it had as- 
sumed, threatened the most serious consequences. For 
this example of a true military spirit, he received his 
sovereign’s approbation, through the then commander- 
in-chief, Field-Marshal Conway'. 

From the reduction of his regiment in 1783, he re- 
mained on half-pay until 1794, and resided .chiefly in 
Pembrokeshire, where his ancestors, an ancient and 
highly respectable family, had long lived in the esteem 
and afiections of a' numerous circle of friends. 

In 1794, our hero embarked for the West-Indies, 
trusting to his fortune and his conduct for that pro- 
motion, to which a period of sixteen years, with the 
rank of only captain, certainly entitled him. Here be 
was soon distinguished by bis mental endowments : and 
Sir John Vaughan, who then commanded in chief in 
the West-Indies, gave him a majority in the flSth regi- 
ment. He also made him his aid-de-camp ; and having 
now a better opportunity of remarking his activity of | 
mind, and talents for public business, he appointed him 
deputy quarter-master-general, by which situation lie 
obtained the rank of Jieutenaut-colonel, and,ia which 
department he acquitted himself with the greatest 
credit. 

On the appointment of General KnoX to the head of 
the quarter-master-general department, the subject of 
this biographical sketch intended to return to Europe, 
but was requested by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who ar- 
rived in the West-Indies in the year 1796, to remain 5 ' 
hoping, as that distinguished officer himself expressed, 
that he might have an opportunity of returning in a 
way more- agreeable to him, if he would remain the 
campaign. This invitation was too flattering to be re- 


jected, and he embarked with him on the expedition 
against St. Lucia, where tlie general signified in public 
orders, “that all orders coming through Lieutenant- 
colonel Picton should be considered as the orders of the 
commander-in-chief.” On the capture of this island, 
the general, without any solicitation, recommended him 
for the lieutenant-colonelcy of the sixty-eighth regi- 
ment. From St. Lucia, Colonel Picton sailed with Sir 
Ralph on the expedition to St. Vincent’s, which was 
taken by storm ; and, upon tbe conclusion of this short 
but brilliant campaign, be went to Martinique, and 
thence to England. 

Colonel Picton again sailed with Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie for tbe West-Indies, and arrived at Martinique 
in the month of January, 1797. The expedition against 
Trinidad being at this time resolved on, the armament 
sailed for that island in the ensuing month; and, the 
conquest of the colony being completed. Colonel Pic- 
ton was, without any recommendation, appointed go- 
vernor. When he waited on Sir Ralph to return his 
acknowledgments, that gallant officer replied, “ Colonel 
Picton, if I knew any officer, who, in my opinion, could 
discharge the duties annexed to this situation better 
than you, to him I would have give.n it; therefore, no 
thanli^ are due to me for it.” 

From this time till tbe year 1802, when the govern- 
ment of Trinidad was put in commission. Colonel Pic- 
ton discharged tbe duties of governor and captain- 
general, to tbe entire satisfaction of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and received the thanks of the difierent com- '' 
manders-in-chief on the station. 

The subsequent transactions, in consequence of tbe 
appointment of the commission, are sufficiently known: 
the characters of our hero’s accusers have also been 
recorded; and we cannot better express our feelings, 
than by adopting tbe following remarks of the Anti- 
Jacobin Review, illustrative of the conduct of this 
brave officer. “In the important operations of the 
siege of Badajoz, and its subsequent capture by storm, 
the %vhole of the officers and men employed conducted 
themselves with such consummate skill and bravery, 
that it would be highly presumptuous in a public writer 
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to raise any disliuction between them. But our re.v 
ders will readily pardon us for indulging a feeling of 
self-gratulation, in ' contemplating the conduct of nn 
officer, whom we, from a pure regard for justice and 
for truth, contributed .to rescue from the impetuous 
current of public'.prcjudice which was let loose against 
him, and from the destructive effects of popular cla- 
mour, to which he bad been most unjustly cou.stgned. 
We opposed, to the pollnlcd but furious torrent, n firm 
rampart of truths wo met the senseless, but outrageous 
clamour, with the commanding voice of justice. The 
law, at leugth, in Uwdy reparation of his injuries, pro- 
claimed the innocence, and viudicatcil the honour, 
which, from the beginning of the contest, we bail 
plainly described, and boldly defended. We had dc.s- 
cried, even in the representation of his enemie.s, and in 
the conduct wliich formed the grouml of their charges 
against him, indisputable proofs of lliat manly, honour- 
able, and resolute spirit, which has since been unequi- 
vocally displayed in the field of glory, to his owi» ho- 
nour, and to the advantage of his country.” 

_The following facts relative to the prosecution insii- 
tuted against him by the malignancy of his enemies 
are not generally known. The tardy process of the 
law was well calculated to exhaust the resources of an 
officer who was known not to pos.ses3 any income be- 
yond his pay. Tliis consideration operated so forcibly 
on the mind of the late Duke of Queensbury, (who, 
notwithstanding his frailties, had many virtues,) that 
he requested Gener.al Este, whom ho knew to be the 
friend of General Picton, to make him an offer of ten 
thousand pounds, in any way least offensive to the feel- i 
ings of General Picton, to defray the expenses of the 
long-protracted suit. The offer was gratefully acknow- 
ledged, but politely rejected, on the reason assigned, 
that the liberality of an opulent uncle bad prevented 
the general from feeling any effects from the frequent 
calls which the law had made upon his purse. 

Of the disinterestedness of this gallant officer, some 
idea may be formed from the following facts : — ^fhe in- 
habitants of Trinidad voted the sum of five thousand 
pounds to Lieutenant-colonel Picton, after he had re- 
signed their government, as a small testimony of their 
gratitude for his conduct whilst governor of.that settle- 
meat. Our hero, more tucHued to confer favours than 
to receive them, was extremely unwilling- to accept of 
this present; and only did so under the conviction that 
it was an honourable testimony to that character which 
had been so wantonly assailed : but, on the capital of 
Trinidad being destroyed by fire, and a subscription 
set on foot for the relief of the sufferers, he nobly came 
forward and devoted the whole of that sum to so be- 
nevolent a purpose.' 
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On the Lst of Jiiuuary, our hero received the 

rank of colonel ; and, on the 25th of April, lb08, tliat 
of major-general. ' • , ■ 

la IbO.O, Aliijor-gcileral Picton commanded n brigade 
employed ut the siege of Pliwliing, of which .fortress 
ho was suhseqnently. appointed governor,; and in this 
rtitnntion his humane exertions cottlrihiuod to tho relief 
of the .sick soldiers, and coii.sidorubly alleviated the 
tiiiserie-s of the inhubitautfi. From that scene of sick- 
ness and calamity ho returned homo to England, la- 
bouring under an attack of’ fever and ague and bi.‘i 
liealtb was scarcely re-established before ho was placed 
on the smff of tho army in tho Peninsula. He was 
soon appoinlctl by Lord Wuilinglou to the command of 
the tliird division, which was always .selected upon any 
occasion of actual service; “not, (as a distinguished 
officer has well observed,) hecauso the troops of the 
third tlivisioii were better, but because the general was 
>-o good.” 

On tho 1-lth of October, ISll, the colonelcy of the 
twciftli regiment hecame vacant by the death of the 
I laio General Picton ; in con.sequeucc of which the 
Duke of York recommended our hero to the Kegent’s 
alieution, and ho was gazetted colonel of the soventy- 
Rcvcnth regiment of foot, vice Sir C. Hastings, appoint- 
ed to tho twelfth regiment. The death of his uncle put 
iMajor-gcuoral Picton in posscs-sion of a considerable 
sum of money, with which ho purchased an estate in 
his native country, Wales. The produce of this estate, 
as well as the profits arising from one which he had 
bought in Trinidad, he distributed among Iiis family, 
reserving only his military pay for his own .support. 

. Our. hero cuiitiuucd to serve in the Peninsula during 
the greater part of the war; and, from the circumstance 
of his being present in every action that took plaqc 
with the army under the commaiider-in-chief, except- 
ing the battle of Salamanca, he obtained the appella- 
tion of t/ic right hand of Wellington. To his presence 
of mind, in converting a feint into a real attack, the 
capture of Badnjoz is justly attributed, as, by this able 
mnneeuvre, the British obtained possession of a castle 
wbicb commanded the tower. 

On the 4th of June, 1813, he received the rank of 
lieutenant-general ; and, in the same year, his services 
were rewarded with the order of the Bath. 

When, in consequence of the second usurpation o' 
Buonaparte, an English army was sent into the Nether- 
lands, government ofiered him the command of a divi- 
sion; but, apprehending the Duke of Wellington, as 
coinmander-in-cbief, would leave, the British force, to 
some officer in whom he could not repose the same con- 
fidence, he declined the offer, adding, however, if tin 
duke should y ' s servi. wouh 
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instantly repair to the army. This req^uisitioa was 
made; and the general left town on June the 11th, 
and, on the I8tb, terminated bis honourable career in 
the field of glory ! He had made his will before his 
departure ; be did not’ expect to return, but observed 
to a friend, that when he heard of. his death’, he would 
hear of a bloody day. ' Alas ! bis prediction was too 
literally verified I He received bis death-wound in the 
daring enterprise of leading a charge of infantry against 
a solid square of French cavalry; ah enterprise scarcely 
before attempted, 'except by Picton himself, who had 
more than once successfully executed it iu Spain. 

His remains were landed at Deal, June the 35tb. 
Minute-guns were fired from all the ships in the Downs 
while the body was conveyed to the beach, where all 
the naval and military forces were drawn up to receive it. 
The body reached Canterbury the same evening, and 
was deposited in the custody of a guard of honour, in 
the same room, at the Fountain Inn, where, on that 
day fortnight, the general had dined, on bis way to i 
embark. At six, on the 26tb, the body proceeded, ac- 
companied to the extremity of tbe city by the fifty- 
second regiment, with reversed arms, the band playing 
tbe Dead March in Saul. 

On the 3d of July* the remains of this distinguished 
officer were deposited in the family-vault, in the burial- 
ground of St. George’s, Hauover-square, on tbe Ux- 
bridge-road, attended by bis brother, the Rev. Edward 
Picton, and many officers and gentlemen of distinction. 
A great concourse of people assembled to witness tbe 
impressive scene. On the coffin was inscribed : 

“ LieutenanUGeneral Sir Thomas Picton, G, C. jB. 
.%ed 57, 

Who, at the great and decisive battle of Waterloo, 
in Fland 'ci-s, on the IBth of June, 1815, between the 


French army, commanded by Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and the English' army, i commanded :hy his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, fell, according to the Gaxetu 
account, and in the xcords of tbe illusirious chief 
‘ ghrionsly leading the division to a charge with lay, 
onets, by which one of the most serious attacks ■made 
by ike enemy on- our position was defeated' ” 

The services of this officer were not under-rated, but 
j were most inadequately rewarded. That ^\stcrn and 
manly virtue^’ which Lord Bathurst truly ascribed to 
him, that inflexible adherence to opinions deliberately 
formed, and that undeviating pursuit of the .straight 
path of duty, which unfitted, him lor a parasite or a 
courtier, were probably tbe means j)f preventing his 
elevation to merited rank. He knew not how to flatter 
his superiors, would never disguise his opiums when 
colled upon to give them, and would never sacrifice 
truth or principle to interest or promotion. In a word, 
he was the very soul of honour. The pupil of Sir 
I Ralph Abercrombie, be never disgraced, his general 
and bis friend. In private life he was kind, humane, 
benevofent, and charitable. He discharged, with strict- 
ness, all the social and relative duties; and, in the 
midst of a severe persecution, neyer lost that equa- 
nimity of temper which conscious integrity alone cm 
impart. 

Oil the Sfltb of June, an address to the Prince Re- 
gent was voted by the House of Coimnons, for a na- 
tional monument to be erected in bonouf of the brilliant 
victory of Waterloo, to commeinoiale the names of the 
officers and men of the British army, who fell upon 
the Idtfa. and ISth of June, “««d particularly Zmt- 
tenanOgeaeral Sir Thomas Picton:” and also for 
erecting a Ameral-uionunient to this oflicer in St. Paul's 
Cathedra). 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM III 

KING OF PIWSSIA. 


Frederick -WILLIAIM tlio Third ascended the j 

throne of Prussia in 1797j with all pcssiblc advantuges. 
Austria was greatly, weakened. England .and Russia 
courted bis alliance ; while France, by promises, in- 
trigues, ..and presents, solicited his neutrality. All 
Europe seemed to. wait with anxiety for his determina- 
tion: loyalty, religion, and good order, anticipated 
every. thing from hia. youth, from his rank, and from 
the sentiments which he had avowed previous to his 
elevation to the. throne.. ;Unfortunatcly, however, he 
listened to the suggestions of a treacherous ministry, and 
espoused the cause of the French regicides, who, after 
murdering their own isovereigu,. swore eternal hatred 
to royalty;. and. avowedly plotted the subversion of all 
legitimate authority. 

The . policy thus adopted was persovered in, though 
the king'had an excellent opportunity of hurnhling the 
French in the year 1799, by joining hia forces with 
those of England and Russia in Holland,, when the 
arras. of the allies were' victorious .in Italy, Germany, 
and. Switzerland, and France was distracted by , the 
efforts of conteudiog Tactions.. At, this time he might 
have restored' his near relative, the Prince of Orange, 
and. would have, been justly considered the saviour of 
the liberties of. Europe ; but be blindly suilered the 
glorious, opportunity to pass away. The day on which 
Prussia forsook the coalition against France by the 
treaty of . Basle, , which was negotiated under the reign 
of .the.king’s father, .she, inclosed herself in a circle of 
dangers. ; '■ ..... ,, / , 

, From.^that period, the., policy of, Prussia had been 
tO;, maintain .peace,, with all : her. neighbours, (o culti- 
vate her alliance I with France,, and .to extend her in- 
fluence and,. dominions in Germany. Her weight, and 
influence in, the empire ..were much increased; during 
her, connexion, with 1 France.. ,By her means,. one half 
' of the states, of the empire, were detached.: from (he 
Emperor of ^Germany, and, united, in a formal confede- 
ration. under, the protection of Prussia. Her, influence' 
‘ in the. Electoral College was' so much, greater than that 
of. Austria,. -that ,she.:might; reasonably, aspire,; on, the 
first vacancy . of, the empire, .to ,place<her, sovereign. on 


the throno of the Cmsars. Her dominions were rich 
and prosperous, and flonrislied in peace, while other 
slates were exposed to the desolations, or exhausted by 
the expenses attendant upon war. 

But, notwithstanding these atlvnntages, it was suffi- 
ciently obvious that the King of Prussia had not acted 
upon it in a manner conducive to hh pcrmancjit advan- 
tage, of with due regard to the peculiar circumstances 
of his situation. To a military power like Prassia, 
whoso very cxi.stenco depended on her army, the long 
continuance of peace, while all her neighbours were 
engaged in war, could not but in the end be dangerous 
and destructive. The numhere and appearance of. her 
army might be maintained jt> peace; but its strength 
and spirit could only be preserved in nclual service. 
Accordingly, when Prussia Wtis ohlxgcd to appeal to 
the sword against the aggressions of France, her troops 
were altogether unable to contend with the veterans 
led on by Buonaparte. • 

It was not, however, only in the decline of her mili- 
tary. system, that Prussia had prepared, .in pence, the 
causes of her degradation in war. . Her influence abroad, 
and her administration at home, had been equally im- 
paired during this interval. Frederick William, with 
excellent intentions, and with no bad passions to mis- 
lead him, was diffident of his own abilities, incapable 
of acting from himself, and surrounded by ministers 
unworthy of his confidence. The greater, part of theiji 
bad been clerks, of office under Frederick the Great, 
and,, were not only incapable of advising any bold or 
magnanimous measures, but even were destitute of ca- 
pacity for the most ordinary ^siness.' To such.counr 
scllors it was owing, that the. consideration which Prus- 
sia had formerly gained as a state of the empire was 
now lost throughout Europe; her policy had been nar- 
row and ambiguous ; her ambition had appeared mean, 
sordid,, and unprincipled : she had offendedi the French 
by the coldness of her friendship, the! allies by her de- 
sertion of their cause; and she was, at last obliged to 
go .tq war without an attainable object,, or adequate 
preparation, by the, universal contem.pt into which, she 
had fallen. 
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nan, that the ill-advised and disastrous coalition of by the French trooos linrlpr 1lArr>r»#lr»^tia 


touan, tiiat tne Ul-aUvised and disastrous coalition of by the French troops under Bernadotte, 'took place on 
18(h was a touch-stone to try the capacity, conduct, the 3d of October, 1805; and Ulm capitulated on the 
and decision, of iTederick-William and his cabinet. 17th of the same month. On the 3d of November a 
It was clearly the interest of Prussia to have preserved, convention was signed at Potsdam, by which Frederik'-* 
if possible, the peace of the continent; and such was William agreed to offer his mediation between France 
the idea entestained of lier military power, that an and the allies for the restoration of a general peace on 
'early and unequivocal declaration from her might have a permanent basis; and, in case his propositions were 
prevented the revival of hostilities. But that oppor- rejected, he engaged, after receiving a promise of sub- 
tunity being neglected, when the designs of Austria sidies from England, to declare war against France, 
and Russia to risk their last stake against France could “ In this interval, various events had°marked the dis- 
no longer be doubted, it became a matter of serious ’pleasure of Frederick William at the violation of his 
import to the King’ of Prussia to adopt some deterini- 
nate system in, the approaching war, and to adhere to 
it stedfastly. It suited, however, his indecision, and 
the incapacity of his ministers, to prefer a system of 
neutrality, because it led to procrastination, and called 
for no immediate exertions ; while it sufficiently grati 


territory, and' shewn how materially that event had 
changed his policy, and given it a turn hostile to 
France, and favourable to the allies. A royal procla- 
mation had assured the subjects of Prussia, in Fran- 
conia, that their sovereign was taking measures to ob- 
tain satisfaction for the forcible violation of bis neutra- 


fied their self-importance to emit threats and declara- lity; and an angry note had been delivered by Baron 


tious against any power that should dare to violate the 
integrity of the Prussian ' territory. It may be ques- 
tioned, whether, supposing it possible for Prussia to 
have maintained her neutrality, it was her interest to 
have remained neutral when so great a contest was im- 
pending, the event of which must determine who were 
to be in future masters of the continent, the French or 
tVe allies; for, which ever party prevailed, it was easy 
to foresee that Prussia would be soon reduced to the 
- necessity of fighting with, or receiving-laws from, the 
conqueror. But, having resolved on neutrality, the 
greatest error that Frederick William ‘could commit 
was, to be afterwards diverted from his resolution. If 


Hardenberg to the French mission at Berlin, in answer 
to their justification of that transaction, expressing the 
surprise and indignation of his Prussian majesty at 
such an outrage having been committed on his terri- 
tories, after the exemplary fidelity with which he -bad 
observed bis engagements to France, and the advan- 
tages which she had derived from his firmness; de- 
claring, that he now considered himself absolrjed by 
her conduct from all past engagements, and that be 
would henceforward direct bis efforts to the re-estab- 
lishment of peace oni a solid basis; and concluding 
with an' intimation, that, in the mean time, he found 
himself compelled to order bis armies to occupy p'osi- 
it were impolitic to quarrel with France before the vio- tions necessary for the protection of his states.” The 
lation of Anspach, it was still more impolitic after the Prussian army was now put in motion; the permission 
surrender of Ulm. Yet, such importance did the com t of marching through the Prussian territories, which 
of Berlin annex to the inviolability of its territory, that bad been so long withheld from the Russians', was no 
Prussia, which some weeks before had’ been arming to longer denied. The Emperor Alexander was received 
oppose the 'passage of the Russian troops through her at Potsdam with every mark of confidence; and the 


dominions in Poland, was induced to enter into nego- 
tiations and take measures for a war with France, be- 
cause a body of French troops, by passing through the 
Prussian territory of Anspach, had surrounded the Aus- 
trian army at Ulm, and compelled it to capitulate. As 
far as tlie honour of Prussia was concerned in exacting 
reparation for the violation of her territory, ' ample 
atonement was spontaneously offered by the ^French. 
The question for her consideration was, therefore, a point 
of interest and policy, not of honour and character; 
but, on prudential grounds^ it is obvious that, what- 
ever were her motives for not taking part originally 
'with the allies, they must have been strengthened and 
confirmed by the disasters sustained at Ulm by the 
Austrian army. 


Freuch ambassador, Duroc, who had been sent to make 
reparation for the affair at Anspach, quitted Berlin with- 
out accomplishing the object of his mission. ■ 

The King of Prussia^ having thus evinced n design 
of taking part with the allies, ought' to have pursued a 
decisive line of conduct: but, instead of this, he neyo- 
tiaied when' he should have acted; and appointed 
Haugwitz for his negotiator — a man* without firmness, 
capacity, or resources ; slow and dilatory in business ; 
narrow and perplexed in bis understanding;' of a ’cha- 
racter equally open to the impressions of 'fear, and the 
insinuations of flattery; and of opinions altogether re- 
pugnant to the system which he was sent to enforce. 
Haugwitz repaired to the head-quarters of Buonaparte’s 
army, and had an audience on the 28lh of_ November; 
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neacc, Hanover would be wholly occupied and govern- 
SS by Prussia,” was repeated in .be 
PredLick William, on taking possession of tko elec 

mTa c- but no mention was made of bis niter, or. design 
of Imxing it to tho Prnssian monarchy, ,n exchange 
for lorritorii wliich lie had ceded to France. 

The treaty with o\tk 

r:ri:.s^i Kinged 

Sion ot An^ „_„yince8 were transferred by France. 

n '".r"\8 ril e Prussians evacuated Wesel; dnd, on 

i’®" * 1 Frm r troop, were withdrawn from 

‘ ;:,„r the oM;;Le m ^.m OM-- 

bertr in the name of his Prussian majesty, ordering 
« t fj norts of the German Ocean, and the rivers which 
.lisenL-ue ihumsclves in it, to be shut 

shippiug ‘ » French troops.” And, on 

:rT reTIm n patm appenred. mide^ the nn.heri.y 
„rFredmiek w’illiL, annexing f.rmelly the eleetorate 
of Hanover to his other dominions, on pretence that, 
/cl'eimiiig to Napoleon “hy right of conquest, it had 
he enbimsferrcd to Prnssi.,, ” in eensidera of tile 


Ledish armies in Hanover, pation of Hanover by n Prussian force was inevitable, 

!uniary assistance from England m the event of be ng p stipulations as we 

Teed intohostilities with France; a Prussian J ^ „jesty, and lea t 

Tn bad been sent to Vienna, for the purpose of secur le J iobabitanLs.” Mr. Fox expressed, m 

^ n. bv Lirotiation tbe neutrality of the north of Ger- .j.cobi, tbe Prussian minister 

mg y S secret treaty with tbe enemy 1 . , . ,i „ ^reat anxiety felt by bis majesty at the 

*• - ^ p ^'a faithful ally the King of England. 1 ^ mnrf “that no convenience of political ar- 

“'reCel.r,„C M shle, end tor of censure P- of equireien. or indem- 

vented the cabinet of Berlin from consenting a 1 j ® g^er induce his majesty so far to forget 

to an unconditional ratification of this treaty, due to his own legitimate rights, as well as to 

closure of iu contents ; and, ..i-a J. the exemplary fidelity and attachment of his Hanoye- 

?i eleetorate of Hanover from the ca amities of an as to consent to the alienation of the 

■ o^ier ruinous war, the troops of the electorate” This note was not only treated with neg 

? n from it, and replaced by Prussians, lo the, Britannic majesty was soon afterwards m 

British minister at Berlin it was said, that arr^^^^^^ determination Imd been taken of ex 

ILluded with France for insuring the ^ ® 1 ludin- the vessels and commodities of Great Britan 

M vpr “ stipulated expressly the committing of th = countries under the lawful domimoi 

eoTatry to 7e exclusive guard of the P-smn troops. Measures pf retaliation 

und to tbe administration of. the king, u „ , 1 ^g, in consequence, adopted by England; and hi 

:-V:ft peace hetwee^^^^^^^^^^ 

the assertion, that, . 
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Issued a declaration recapitulating’ all the instances of 
insincerity and rapacity of the court of -Berlin,' and so 
leiniily protesting, for himself and his ‘heirs, against 
everj^' encroachment' on his right to the electorate of 
Brunswicfc-Liiiienbhrg and its dependencies.' ’ 

In addition to the war with England, the subserviency 
of his Prussian majesty to Buonaparte involved him in 
hostilities with Sweden. The Swedish’ troops, who'oc- 
cupied Lunenburg for the King of England, having 
opposed the entrance of the Prussian troops into that 
duchy, were compelled, after an inefi'ectual resistance; 
to' retreat into Mecklenburg j in consequence of which 
his Swedish majesty laid' air embargo on all Prussian 
vessels in his harbours, and issued an order -for the 
blockade of all the Prussian ports in the Baltic- 


It was not long, however, before Frederick William 


began to perceive that he had adopted a false and 
ruinous policy, by adhering to the interests' and sub- 


mitting to the encroachments of the subtle Corsican. 


It is probable that Buonaparte never forgave the court 
of Berlin for the danger to which he was exposed by 
the momentary change of its political system, after the 
affair of Anspach ; and though, while he feared the 
'consequences of its hostility, he flattered its ministeis 
with protestations of friendship and esteem, the jour, 
ney which Haugwitz took to Paris, opened the eyes 
even of that minister to the sincerity of these declara- 
tions. But the fiist public act of Napoldou,' which gaive 
serious offence to his Prussian majesty, was the inves 
ture of Murat with the duchies of Berg, and Cleves. 
-But a deeper injury awaited Frederick William, While 
-Laforest, the French resident at Berlin, was urging its' 
ministers to persist in fhe measures they had adopted 
for retaininjr Hanover, it was discovered that the French 
government had offered to the King of Great Britain, 
the complete restitution of his electoial dotninionsi ' ^ 

'■ ’“Thus,” says a respectable contemporary, “after the, 
sacrifice pf her honour and reputation, Prussia saw' her- 
self, on the eve of a generM peace,' about to be' de- 
-prived of the reward for which she had consented to 
act a part so treacherous and unworthy, without an op- 
portunity of retrieving her character, or of iinprovingj 
her condition by resistance. Fortunately for her, the 
negotiation for peace between France and Russia, after^ 
preliminaries had been signed at Paris, was biokeu off 
by the refusal of the’ court of St. Petersburg to ratify 
the treaty concluded by its minister. ' But this event,; 
while it opened to Frederick William the prospect'of 
assistance in case he should' be driven into a war with 
'France, disclosed to him further proofs of the secret^ 
enmity of Napoleon, 'and of his readiness to abandon 
‘ 'his interests!. Two 'other causes contributed materiajlyi 
to the determination of Frederick William to commence 


wai against' France; the one, by its g^ct on‘ the pub- 
lic mind; the other,“on account of the’ injury done to 
Prussia.- The occupation of Catfearo' by the Russians 
had served' as a pretext to Napoleon',’ not only for re- 
taining possession of Brennau in the hereditary states 
of Austria after the term stipulated for its surrender by 
the peace of Presburg, but for keeping on foot an im- 
mense army in Germiiny, which he maintained at the 
expense of the free towns and states of Suabia and 
Iranconia. The presence of so^large an* army on its 
frontiers excited the ‘jealousy of the Prussian cabinet 
lo overawe Prussia, rather than to recover • Cattaro 
seemed to be the object of assembling so great a force 
in that quarter; and when troops were collected in 
Westpbali.a, suspicion was converted into certainty. 
Complaints weie addressed from every quarter to Ber- 
lin, of tbe insufferable burden of supporting the French 
armies. The barbaious murder of Palm, -a bookseller 
of Nuremburg, for an alleged libel on Buonaparte, ex- 
ciied universal indignation, and roused every 'pen in 
Geimany to call down vengeance on'such atrocious and 
unwarrantable acts.’ AH' eyes' were turned, to Prussia, 
implormgf assistance and-relief; while tlie'bilteiest re- 
proaches ueie uttered against that selfish and tempo- 
rizing policy, uhich'had subjected Germany to such 
disgraceful calamities. The popular feeling at Beilin, 
in the court,’ in the army, and among the burghers, 
wasJoudly and decidedly expressed against the un- 
principled policy of the government since it had been 
directed'by Haugwitz, Lombard, and others. i The sur- 
prise’ and indignation which the scandalous traffic of 
the Prussian provinces’for Hanover-had excited'at' first, 
subsequent events had not • alla^'ed ; 'every' day had 
broujrbt the .news of some fresh encroacliiiieut on the 
part of Napoleon, of some new insult or'moitification 
loPiusSia.' The young officers, inflamed witlr mijitary 
ardour, were eager to distinguish themselves against 
the conquerors of Austria. Tlje old generals, who re- 
collected the glorious days of Frederick^'the Second, 
forgot their age and infirmities,' as well as the immense 
changes which had taken place since that time both in 
France and Prussia, and joined .'in 'the cry for war. 
The- young and beautifal queen; indignant at the atro- 
cities and usurpations of' France,' and jealous of her 
Susband^s honour, joined, in the same cause. The mi- 
nisters, weak and 'unprincipled, 'hated' and despised, 
were unable to resist the 'torrenl- which hurried the 
Prussian’ monarchy to the verge of destruction; atid de- 
prived -the king' of nearly half his dominions, 'leaving 
the remainder at the mercy of' his conqueror.” 

About the middle of August, 1806, ' Pi ussia began lo 
make military preparations', and to put her army on the 
war-establishment;’ but, in 'order to’ gain time, the 
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derick ;\VilUam exppsed, himself aud his country for a 
whole month,' without assistance, to resist the best 
army aud the beet generals in Europe. 

Notwithstanding her recent ill conduct towards Eng- 
. land, and her extreme reluctance to give up Hanover, 
the hope of a subsidy induced the Prussian ministers’' 

, when they sent Count Krusemach to St. Petersbureb 
,to communicate to Mr. Thornton, the British minLste; 
at Hamburgh, the disposition of Frederick William to 
accommodate bis differences with his Britannic maiestv 
A desire; was expressed, that some person should bo 
au honsed by the English government to open a ne J. 
tiatmn‘ for that purpose ; but no .communication wad 

with France, nor assurance given of their readiness to 

0^ the basic of nego- 

Lord M immediately appoinfed 

Lord Morpeth to proceed to the Prussian h Jud-^ua"^ 
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ueral Ruchel, cxiundcd to .Mulhausitu A 
corps, under Bluclmr, which had been Hi.uiuiitd „t 
Gottingen, for the proteclum of WiMpludin, juiu. d (hr 
mam army before the battle. Ikv.u wa-i ncUf.-d ; Inu 
the Saxon? acted as auxiliaries to tho Prubdai.s m;d 
served in the ,4eft upder Prince Holumlohe. 'I he re- 
serve of-thc Pncssiaii army, under Prince Engviie of 
Wir temhurg,. did uot arrive from Cuatrin (ill alurth,. 
b»..lu of AuerM.. Tbo wbulo foveo „f K, L 'i 

W, ,ocl„,l,„j,,boS.uxo„.v, ,lid „ol 

than one hundred and Cftv thmmf.,,t .. ' * 

byihe.DnkeofiBrunswick. Whde tlil.rimimir'!*'"^''’'’ 
remained mactlyo on the, hank? of the .S vde ih '"r ’*"'7 
were collecting their scattered troons ’ 
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of October, Buonaparte arrived in that city; and, on’ 
the 8th; he put the French army in motion to attack 
the Prussians. 

The position of the Prussian • array was strong and 
impregnable ; but the commander-in-chief does' not 
appear to have reflected on the possibility of the' ene- 
my’s turning his flank, getting possession' of bis niaga- 
2 ines, shutting him up in a country without resources, 
and forcing him to fight at a disadvantage, and, if de- 
feated, without the possibility of escape. The maga- 
zines at Weissenfels and Naumberg were left without 
protection, exposed to the attacks of the French'; and, 
when cut off from these, the Prussians had no' alterna- 
tive but to fight or starve. The barren country of Wei- 
mar afibrded no resources for maintaining so large an 
army as that of the Prussians. There was neither 
bread, beer, nor brandy, for the men ; nor fodder for 
the horses. When their cavalry took the' field on the 
morning of the battle of Auerstadt, the horses had been 
without corn, and the men without food, for two nights 
and a day. Another fatal error in the disposition of the 
Prussian army was ifs encampment on the left bank of 
the Saale; by which the electorate of Saxony, the chief 
fortresses of the Prussian states, and the capital itself, 
were laid open to* tlie -French s and the Prussians, in 
case'of disaster, were cut off from the strong fortress 
of Bfagdeburgh, the only rallying point where they 
could assemble, or place of refuge where they could 
be in safety. 

The battle of Jena, which was the result of these 
operations, was fatal to the Prussian army, and to the* 
Prussian monarchy. The loss to Frederick William 
was twenty thousand men, killed or wounded, and 
from thirty to forty thousand prisoners. The Duke 
of Brunswick and Lieutenant-general Schmettau were 
mortally wounded ; above twenty generals ard lieute- 
nant-generals were taken prisoners; and three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, and sixty standards, were taken. 

After this fatal battle, Frederick William, who had 
behaved with great gallantry during the whole afliiir, 
arrived at Charlotteuberg, near Berlin, on the 17lh; 
and from thence proceeded to Custrin, on the Oder, 
From Custrin he soon aftcV repaired to Osterode, in 
West Prussia ; and from Osterode to Konigsbcrg, where 
he remained at the end of the year, without' having 
again joined his army. He was followed to Custrin by 
iho garrison of Berlin, which was withdrawn from that 
city on the 2lst, and a provisional administration ap- 
pointed to maintain the public tranquillity till the arri- 
val of the French. This last event was not long de- 
layed. On iho morning of the 25th, the corps of Mar- 
shal Davoust entered Berlin, and was next day follow- 
ed by that of Augcreau. 


Buonaparte, arrived on the 24th at Potsdam, where 
he was informed,- that Spandau bad surrendered, 
'though held by a strong garrison, and amply pro- 
vided with stores and ammunition. On the 27th, 
*he made his public entry into Berlin: and, the next 
' day, he gave audience to the foreign ministers, in 
amity with France; to the Lutheran and reformed con- 
sistories ; to the members of the court of appeal ; anil 
to the civil authorities of the city. Some* of the per- 
sons who presented themselves before him on this occa- 
sion were received with the most'bitter taunts, on ac- 
count of the share which they had in' lighting up the 
flames of war. ■ . 

' Immediately after the battle of Jena, Frederick Wil- 
liam despatched a plenipotentiary to the French head- 
quarters, to negotiate peace. At first the Prussian mi- 
nister was amused with hopes of concluding a peace 
on the terms he was authorised to offer ; but, as the 
situation of Frederick William became every day more 
desperate, by the capture of his armies and the surren- 
j der of his fortified places, the demands of the French 
I rose in proportion ; and at length Buonaparte declared, 
that he would never quit Berlin, nor evacuate Poland, 
till Moldavia and Wallachia were yielded by the Rus- 
sians in complete sovereignty to the Porte, and till a 
general peace was concluded, on the basis of the resti- 
tution of all the Spanish, French, and Dutch colonies 
and jiossessions, taken by England during the war. 
With this declaration, all hopes of peace vanished ; and 
Frederick William, having refused to accede to an ar- 
mistice proposed on the most severe terms, determined 
to stake bis fortune upon the issue of another cam- 
paign. 

After the battle of Puftusk, which ended in (lie al- 
most entire dispersion of tiie few troops that Frederick 
William had been able to preserve after the defeat at 
Jena, be, with his queen, the ministry, his most valua- 
ble property, anil a select guard of fifteen hundred 
cavalry and infantry, retreated to Memel. The other 
forces which the once-powerful kingdom of Prussia 
noiv po-ssessed were as follows : — there were five thou- 
sand troops under the command of General Lestoeq, 
the greater part of whicli remained in Konigsbcrg ; 
there was a garrison of si.x thousand troops in D-anlzig, 
two thousand at Colberg, and three thousand at Grau- 
dentz; and from fifteen to twenty ihoasnnd were dis- 
persed in the different gnrri-sdns of Silesia. Tiio only 
hope, therefore, of Frederick William was in the cor- 
dial support of the Emperor Alexander; and, to keep 
him from .sinking into absolute despair, a military officer 
from England promised him .assistance, both of money 
and troops, ami an iiumediato advance waa made him 
to support his garrisons in Silesia. The battle of Fried 
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The Prussian fortresses of Grauilcntz and Colberg, 
thou'di vigorously besicgeil, still held out when the 
Hc-^odatious for peace were, commenced at Tilsit; and 
the attempt upon the latter place-was fatal to tlmusanda 
of the French. ,IIad all the 

fortresses been animated with the courage and fidelity 
of Blucher, the issue of the war would [nobably have 
been very difierent'; or, had Frederick AVilliam found it 
necessary to conclude a peace, the terms could not have 
failed of being considerably more favourable tp him. 

The conduct of Frederick William and his ministers, 
which had so long been contemplated with indignation, 

■ I* It 1 I... on 


!a,.J however, aud the treaty of Til.lt, which imme- 
diately followed it, destroyed nil the hope, ot -r 
rLk William, and laid the Press, no monarchy at the 

%“'tht;otltrTiUrS;rick Will™^^ 
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subsequently been subjected ;Xe became now, when followed by its consequences, an 

to the King of Saxony, under the co„,tU object of contempt, scarcely mingled with a degree of 

of Warsatc, and were to be governed by a new cot ^..^y one 

tution. The city of Dant.ic, with ^ , ‘ aj,„tlii'/.ed with the inhabitants of the Prussian states, 

leagues round it, was re.stored to its .Jl.o were burdened with the maintenance of forty 

once, under the protection of the kings ^ French troops, distributed in four or five dif- 

Saxony, to be governed'by its own ferent garrisons, besides an annual contribution of five 

municatiou between the kingdom ^ millions of crowns, besides all taxes paid for the sup- 

duchy of Warsaw, the King of ..nies port Prussian government, until all 

free use of a military road through the of Buonaparte should bo satisfied. ^ 

Neither Frederick William, the King o “ 0 ,^ die 2-llh of July, 1807, Frederick Willii 


Neither rreuenciv o , i . 

the city of Dantzic, were to oppose any obstacles to 

the free navigation of the Vistula, under the name of 
tolls, or duties. To establish a neutral boundary be- 
tLen Russia and the duchy of Warsaw a certam U.- 
ritory, heretofore under the dominion of Frederick Wil^ 
liani, was to be finally annexed to the Russian empire . 
tils lorcilory comprised a population of two Imudrcd 
thousand souls. The Dukes of Saxe-Cohourg, O dcu- 
burc', and Mecklenburg-Scliwerin, were to be restored 
to The complete possession of their estates ; but the 
ports in the duchy of Oldenburg to reinain in the pos- 
session of Freneh garrisons till a definitive treaty o 
peace should be signed between France and England; 
for the accomplishing of which the mediation of Russia 
was to be accepted, on the condition that this media- 
tion should be accepted by England in one month after 
the ratification of this treaty. Until the ratification of 
a definitive .treaty of peace between France and Eng- 
land, all the ports belonging to Ins Prussian majesty 
were to be shut against the English. The Emperor 
Alexander acknowledged the confederation of the 
Rhine, Joseph Buonaparte as king of Naples, Louis 
Buonaparte as king of Holland, and Jerome Buona- 
parte as king of Westphalia-a kingdom., to consist of 
the provinces ceded by Frederick William on the left 
bank of the Elbe, and other states then in possession of 
Napoleon. Such were the most important articles in 
this treaty; the time and manner in which the different 
stipulations were to be carried into execution, were 
fixed by a special convention between France and 
Prussia. 

40. 


On the 2-llh of July, 1807, Frederick William ad- 
dressed to the subjects of his ceded territories, the fol- 
lowing afiecting proclamation, which, no doubt, contri- 
buted” with French oppression, to attach them still 
more to their legitimate monarch . 


“You are acquainted, beloved inhabitants of faithful 
provinces, territories, and towns, with my sentiments, 
and with the events of last year. My arras succumbed 
under the pressure of misfortunes; the exertions of the 
last remains uf my army proved fruitless. Forced back 
to the uttermost borders of the empire, and even my 
powerful ally having judged it necessary to conclude 
an armistice and peace, nothing remained for me but 
the wish to restore tranquillity to my country, after the 
calamities of war. Peace was to be concluded, as cir- 
cumstances dictated ; the most painful sacrifices were 
required of myself and my house. What ages and 
worthy ancestors, conventions, love, and confidence, 
had united, was to be severed. My efforts, the exer- 
tions of all who belonged to me, were used in vain. 
Fate ordains ; — a father parts with his children. I re- 
lease you from all allegiance to my person and,' my, 
house. My most ardent wishes for your prosperity, at- 
tend you to your new sovereign : be. to him what you 
were to me.' No fate, no po\yer, can efface in my bo- 
som, and in the mind of my’ family, the remembrance, 

of you. ’ I 

• “ Fuederick William, 

“ MemeU July 24, 1807.” , . ' / 
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This proclamatioa was followed ’ by another of tbe 
same date, allowing' the’non-commissioned' officers and^ 
privates of' the Prussian army, born in the' provinces of 
Southern Prussia and New Eastern Prussia, to go home 
to their friends and families ; and the officers and cadets 
had the 'king^s permission to enter into the service of; 
the hew sovereign of those provinces. This was an 
act of paternal consideration on the part of Frederick 
William; as the officers and cadets might not, so easily 
as the privates, have otherwise found suitable means of 
subsistence. 

Frederick William now applied’ himself seriously to 
the reforms which be had begun to introduce into bis 
•army in the month of December, 1806. Having expe- 
rienced; in the late calamitous war, bow little depend- 
ence' waS' to be ‘placed on foreign adventurers in his 
service, be decreed that no strangers should in future 
be admitted, into the Prussian army. He made another 
regulation; of equal or greater importance : promotion 
in the army, even to the first stations, was opened to 
persons" of distinguished merit of all ranks, without 
any consideration of birth or fortune; and severe pu- 
nishments' were inflicted on treachery, both in the civil 
and military departments. 

When Buonaparte undertook the invasion of Russia, 
Prussia was compelled to join his banners ; hut, when the 
failure of that unprincipled attempt took place, Frede- 
rick William promptly availed himself of the opportunity 
of retrieving his fallen fortunes. The first indication 
which the French received of the defection of their 
ally, was in the convention of General D’York with 
the Russians. The latter having .succeeded Jn cutting 
off the Prussian division from the corps of Marshal 
Macdonald, General D’York entered into a convention 
with them, by which be agreed to remain neutral, with' 
the troops under bis commuiid, consisting of about 
fifteen thousand cavalry and infantry. The terms were 
very libera! towards the Prussians, who were scarcely 
regarded a.s enemies ; and though Frederick Williani 
aflected to di-sapprove of the conduct of D’York, it is 
highly probable that be secretly concurred in it. The 
French, who probably considered this step as the com-' 
aioncement of a general defection on' the p<Jrt of Pru-s- 
sia, loudly condemned it as a piece of treachery : but 
D’York, in acquainting iMacdonald with the conven- 
tion, said, “As to the judgment the worbl may pass 
on my conduct, I .am inditrereni to it: it uns dictated 
s?y a sense of duty to my' troops, and after the most 
mature deliberation ; and, whatever be the appearances, 

I was guided by the purest motives.'’ 

The situation of liis Prus-sian majesty was at this 
period very critical. His capital was occupied by a- 
French garrison, while tlic inhahitauts, anxlounly ex- ; 


jipectingthe arrival of the Russians,- as their deliverers 
I from an odious and-' oppressive yoke; displayed- their 
'hatred to the French >by-freqnent popular insurrections, 
which compelled the latter to keep within their bar- 
racks.' At Konigsberg, a regency was- established in 
Uhe name of the king, which issued a • proclamation, 
.calling on the loyal people of Prussia to come forward 
for the rescue of their king and country from French 
.bondage and a number of young men obeyed the 
call, and joined the troops under Genera! D'York, who 
Had been declared commander-in-clitef of the patriotic 
army. Frederick William himself, .ibaving now pro- 
bably decided on the part which be meant to ad, with- 
drew, about the end of January, ISIS', from Potsdam, 
where he felt himself completely in the power of the 
French* garrison at Berlin, and suddenly, removed to 
Breslau. At that city he' issued a proclamation, sum- 
moning alibis subjects to arm themselves in defence of 
their' king and country, but without stating against 
whom they were to be 'employed.! Eugene Beaiibar- 
nois, however, who was leR to command the French 
troops in Berlin, clearly understood iheipurpose of these 
levies, -and prohibited the recruiting in. that capital. 

The Russians, in the mean 'time, continued' to ad- 
vance, and spreading themselves over. a large e.\leut 
of country, carried on a variety of operations at once, 
which might have been considered as imprudent, hud 
they not relied upon a general insurrection in their 
favour. ‘ The Austrians gradually retired before Gene- 
ral Miloradovitch, abandoning their’ posts on the Na- 
rew; and that commander, on the'Sth-of February, 
entered Warsaw, being met at some distance by a de- 
putation from thedifierenl orders of the city, who pie- 
sented liim with the keys. On tlie same day- the town 
of Pilhui surrendered to the Rns-sinii arms.. Thorn, as 
well as Dantzic, Was invested; and,' on the fith of Feb- 
ruary, the Emperor' Alexander, at the head of his 
army, arrived at Polotzk. The Austrians concluded 
an unlimited truce, and vvithdrew into Gallicia.- The 
Saxons, under Ilcgnier, endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of this circumstance by retiring towards their own 
country, behind the Au-strians; but, being pursueil and 
overtaken by General Winziiigcrodc, as they wen: en- 
deavouring to form a junction with a body of Poles, 
they VI ere attacked, and a grc.it many ofiJeers, .and two 
thousand' priv.ilt..s, with seven pieces of cannon, fell 
into the hands of the Uu-ssiaiis. 

Ills Prussinti maje-sty now assumed the ofliee of a 
mediator bctiveen the belligerent parties, and nride a 
proposal for a truce, upon ciniditiun that tliw Kunsi.ui 
troops should retire behiiiil tlio Vistula, and the Ffenrli 
behind the Elbe, k-avin:' his territories entirely 
from foreign occupation. It does not seem, how uvi r, timl 
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either party paid attention to tins proposal, wliich was .and tbo powerful assigtnnco of onr allies, will favour 
probably thrown out merely for tbo purpose of a torn- jour just cause with glorious victory. But, however 
porary demonstration of neutrality; for, on the 22d of great the sacrifices that way be required from indivi- 
February, a treaty of alliance, ofibnsivc and defensive, jduals, they will not outweigh the sacred interests foj 
was concluded between Frederick William and the 'which they are given, for which we combat and roust 
Emperor Alexander; and, in the course of the next conquer, or cease to be Prussians or Germans. We 
month, the two sovereigns had an interview at Breslau; ,aro now engaged in the last decisive contest for onr 
from which place Frederick William issued the follow- -cx'iatuncc, our indepewlence, and our property. There 
ing proclamation to his people; ' is no medium between an honourable peace or gioriowi 

ruin. lEven tluVyou would manfully support for your 
“It is unnecessary to render an account to my good 'honour, because a Prussian and German cannot live 
people of Germany of the motives for the war which is witliout it-' But, wo dare confidently trust, God and our 
now commencing; they are evident to inqiartiab Eu- firm purpose will give our just cause victory, and with 
rope. Bent under the superior pouer of France, that this an uninterrupted peace, and the return of happier 
peace which deprived me of half my subjects, procured times. 

us no blessings — it, on the contrary, hurt us more than “Frederick Wiluam. 

war itself.' The heart of our coimlry was impoverished. “ JBres/aH, Jilarchn’' 

The principal fortresses were occupied by the enemy ; 

agriculture was neglected, as well as the industry of i The French,. who for sqme time appeared disposed to 
our cities, which had risen to a very high degree, make a stand at Berlin, now finding every thing hostile 
. Liberty of trade being interrupted, naturally closed ail to them ia the Prussian dominions, evacuated that city 
the sources of ease and prosperity. By the most exact iii the night oLthe 3d of March;- and the Russians eu- 
observance of the stipulated treaties, I hoped to obtain tcred it as friends on the following morning: and tlius 
an alleviation for my people, and, at last, to convince the capilnl of Frederick William was once more Ffced 
the French emperor that it was his own interest to have from its duel oppressors. On the Hth, General Wif- 
Prussia independent; but my intentions, my exertions, genstein made his public entry, amidst the acclamations 
to attain so desirable an object proved fruitless. No- of the populace.' , , , , 

thing but haughtiness and treachery was the result! From this time the, subject of our biographical sketch 
We discovered, but rather late, that the emperor’s con- co-operated zealously with the allies; and the exertions 
mentions were more ruinous to us than his open wars, and public spirit of bis people made ample amends for 
The moment is now arrived ia which no illusion re- all the errors committed for a series of years by- bis 
specting our condition can remain. cabinet. The glory of Prussia,' which the victories of 

“Brandenburghers! Prussians! Silesians! Poinera- Buonaparte had extinguished, was again rekindled; and 
nians! Lithuanians! you know what you have snfiered the achievements of her brave troops, under th^ gallant 
during the last seven years — ^you know what a misera- Blucher, conducted their sovereign to Paris, as a con- 
ble fate awaits you, if you do not honourably finish the queror ofi that proud city, and a witness 'of the humili- 
now-commencing conflict. Remember former times — ation and dethronement of bis implacable foe. 
remember the illustrious elector, the great Frederick-^ After the conclusion of peace, Frederick William and 
reraeraber the benefits for which our ancestors con- two of hfs sons visited England, in company, with the 
tended under their direction. The liberty of conscience Emperor Alexander, aud received the most unequivocal 
— honour — independence — trade — industry — and proofs ofUhe hospitality and munificence of' the British 
knowledge. Bear in mind the great example of our natidujia'nd, pn their quitting the shores of this “sea 
allies the Russians — think of the Spaniards and Portu- girt isle,” they expressed the most lively sense of, the 
guese; small nations have even gone to battle, for si- attentions and respect which they had received, 
inilar benefits, against a more powerful enemy, and On the escape of Buonaparte from the island of Elba, 
obtained victory. Remember the Swiss and the Ne- and his second usurpation of the throne of. France, 
thcrlands. Great sacrifices are required from all ranks; Frederick William resolved to make common cause 
because our plan is great, and the number and means against him, in concert with the other allied powers ; 
of our enemy not less so. You will make them sooner and addressed to his subjects the following highly 
for your country — ^your king — than for a foreigner, interesting proclamation ; 
who by so many examples has proved he would take 

your sons and last strength for designs to which you “ When, in the time of danger, I called ray people to 
are strangers. Confidence in God, constancy, courage, arms, to combat for the freedom and independence of 
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tlie country, the whole mass of the youth, glowing^ with 
emulation, thronged round the standards, to bear, with 
joyful self-denial, unusual hardships, and resolved to 
brave death itself. Then the best strength of the people 
intrepidly joined the ranks of my brave soldiers, and 
my generals led with me into battle a host of heroes, 
who have shewn themselves worthy of the name of tlieir 
fathers, and heirs of their glory. Thus we and our 
allies, attended by victory, conquered the capital of our 
enemy. Our banners waved in Paris — Napoleon abdi- 
cated his authority — liberty was restored to Germany, 
security to thrones, and to the world the hope of a 
durable peace. 

“ This hope is vanished; we must again march to the 
combat. A perfidious conspiracy has brought back to 
France the man who for ten years together brought 
down upon the world unutterable miseries. The people, 
confounded, have not been able to oppose his armed 
adherents; though he himself, while still at the head of 
a considerable armed force, declared bis abdication to 
be a voluntary sacrifice to the'happiness and repose of 
France, he now regards this, like every other conven- 
tion, as nothing; he is at the head of petjured soldiers, 
who desire to render war eternal; Europe is again 
threatened; it cannot suffer the man to remain on the 
throne of France, who loudly proclaimed universal 
empire to be the object of his continually renewed wars; 
who confounded all moral principle by his continued 
breach of faith; and who can, therefore, give the world 
no security for his peaceable intentions. 

“ Again, therefore, arise to the combat! France itself 
wants our aid, and all Europe is allied with us. United 
«ith your ancient companions in victory, reinforced by 
the accession of new brethren in arms, you, brave Prus- 
sians, go to a just war, with me, with the princes of my 
family, with the generals who have led you to victory. 
The justice of the cause we defend will ensure us the 
victory. 

“ I have ordered a general arming, according to my 
decree of September 3, 1S14, which will be e-xecuted 
in all my dominions. The army will be completed ; the 
volunteer companies of yagers be formed; and the land- 
wehr called together. The youth of the chief chisses of 
the citizens, from the age of twenty and upwards, are at 
liberty to join cither the landwehr fir»t called out, or the 
yager corps of the regular army. Every young man 1 


who has completed his seventeenth year, may, if pos- 
sessing the requisite bodily strength, join the army of 
his own choice. I publish a particular reguiaiion on 
this subject. !, Concerning the formation of the single 
corps, and of the landwehr, a notice wilt appear iu every 
province from the constituted authorities. 

“ Thus united, with all Europe in arms, wo again 
enter the lists against Napoleon Buonaparte and his 
adherents. Arise, then, with God for your support, for 
the repose of the world, for order, for morality, for your 
king and country. 

“ FnEDcnicK 

“ Vienna, Mpril 7, 1815.” : 

This well-timed and energetic proclamation was not 
lost upon the Prussians; every heart glowed with indig- 
nation against the disturber of mankind; every soldier 
panted for a fresh opportunity of signalising himself 
against the restless and ambitious Corsican; — that op- 
portunity soon occurred: — from the memorable plains 
of ^Faterloo the tyrant fled before the triumphant sons 
of Prussia; and the Prussian eagles were again destined 
to wave over the heads of the humbled Parisians. 

“ The moral character of Frederick ’IVilliam,” says a 
respectable writer, “ is such as would do honour to the 
most affectionate and tender of sons, fathers, husbands, 
or brothers; and had it not been for his early and un- 
fortunate predilection in favour of the French, his mini- 
[ sters, courtiers, and subjects, would at all times have 
I been not only respected, but happy, had they taken 
their sovereign for their model. 

“ It was formerly hL daily custom to walk out for 
some hours, unescorted, attended only by an aiile-de- 
cainp, or accompanied by one of his brothers; and the 
poorest of bis subjects tnight approach him, not only 
without fear, but with confidence. The biiiq)licity and 
regularity of Ins life also formed .a striking contrast to 
that of his father and predecessor. 

“ Frederick William wa', married to a heauiifitl and 
accomplislKtl princess of the hoiiw of .Mecklouburg- 
StreliU. Slie, in the early part of her liusband’s reign, 
was nincb attached to the French interest; hut, after- 
wards, was Us hostile to it. She did not long survive 
the calamities of her country, but died, as is supposed, 
of a broken heart, on the llith of July, Ihld; leaving 
behiud her three sons and three daughters," 
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NaPOUJON BUONAPAHTE wm bom on lUc I 61 I 1 
of August, 1769, at Ajaccio, a small town in the island 
of Corsica. He was said to be the eldest sou of Carlo 
Buonaparte, a lawyer of Italian extraction, by his wife 
Letitia Raniolini. General Count Marboeuf, who had' 
conquered Corsica for the kingdom of France, and was 
appointed governor of the island, is, however, reported 
to have conceived an attachment for Letitia, disgrace- 
ful to her reputation, and dishonourable to her husband; 
and it is asserted that her connexion with the Count, 
whilst it confirmed the suspicious of her spouse, ajso 
gave him Jlapolcon for an heir. 

It is at all events certain, that Buonaparte became so 
much an object of the Count’s protection, as to have 
been admitted, by his infiucnce with the French mini- 
ster at war, as an Eleve du Eoi into the royal military 
school at Brienne, in the province of Champaigne. 

At this school Napoleon arrived in the year 1779, 
being then only ten years old. Notwithstanding his 
early age, however, he discovered a peculiar temper of 
mind. He avoided the juvenile amusements of the 
other pupils, and courted solitude and gloom; he de- 
voted his attention to sedentary, rather thau to active 
employments, and appeared entirely engaged in his own 
individual pursuits. He seldom exposed himself to his 
school-fellows ; for, as he was only remarkable for his 
pride and moroseness, they repulsed his reprimands 
and railleries, by blows, which he received with indif- 
ference, and returned with saturnine coldness, 

A large plot of, ground adjoining the school had been 
divided into a .number of portions, whicli ,thc boys 
were allowed to appropriate to such purposes as they 
thought proper. One of these was allotted to Buona- 
parte and two other lads : he succeeded' jn prevailing 
on his two partners to give up their right to participate 
in the amusements which their ground would have af- 
forded, and, having thus excluded all , claim on the 
part 'Of any one else, he proceeded to lay it out into a 
garden, which he surrounded with a strong palisade, 
to render it difficult of access. The shrubs which he 
planted, some of which were formed into impenetrable 
arbours, also contributed to its seclusion from the 
grounds of the other hoys, and increased .the difficul- 
ties of their intrusion. 

40. 


'To this spot, ho frequently, retired with his mathema- 
tical and scientific works, and, surrounded by these and 
other books, he meditated the reduction of the princi- 
ples he had imbibed to practice. He planned the at- 
tack and defence of fortified places, the arrangement 
of hostile corps in order of battle, calculated the chances 
of success on the one part, and of defeat on the other ; 

! altered their position, and formed charges and victories 
upon paper, and ou.the!ground. 

To the Genoese his hatred was inveterate ; a young 
Corsican, on his arrival at the college, was presented to 
Buonaparte, by tlig other students, as a Genoese ; the 
gloom of his countenance instantly kindled into rage, 
he daitcd upon tl(C lad with vehemence, twisted his 
hands in liis hair, and, was only prevented from using 
further violence by -the immediate .interference of the 
sUonger boys, who rescued the youth fiom his savage 
ferocity. 

The maiinms of Buonaparte vvere very remarkable ; 
pride was the prominent feature of his character; his 
conduct was austere ; if he committed an error, it was 
the result of deliberation, and what vv'ould, in mature 
age, have been deemed a crime. His severity never for- 
gave the ofl’ences of his companions. His resolves were 
immoveable, I and bis disposition was inflexibly obsti- 
nate. Frequently engaged in quarrels, be was often 
the greatest sufferer; and though he was mostly singled 
out as an object of revenge, he never complained to 
his superiors of ill treatment ; he meditated retaliation, 
however, in silence, and, seldom failed to inflict a pu- 
nishment accordant to his, savage nature. ' , , 

The insurrection of (he 'scholars against the masters 
were frequent, and Buonaparte, as marked by nature 
for a rebel, was invariably at the bead of every insur- 
rection. He was, therefore, generally selected as the 
principal leader* and' suffered severe chastisement. On 
these occasions, he listened, to reproach, to reproofi agd 
to menaces, like the, savages of America, without emo- 
tions of fear or surprise. He was never humiliated by 
those punishments that were intended to disgrace him, 
and raillery was equally received in sullen silence. 

The meetings of thq pupils were on the plan of a 
military establishment. They formed Themselves into 
companies, each under the command of a captain and 
♦6E • ' ' 
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other ofBcers, and the whole composed a battalion, with « The pupils of the Military School were permitted 
a colonel at its head. The officers were elected by the every year, on the day of St. Louis, (the 25th of Au- 
boys, and decorated with the ornaments usually attach* gust,) to give themselves up to pleasure, and the most 
ed to the French uniform. Buonaparte was, at one noisy demonstrations of joy, almost without restraint. All 
time, chosen to the rank of captain; but he was soon punishment was suspended, all subordination ceased,, 
afterwards summoned before a court-martial, which was and generally some accident occurred before the day 
called witlx,^ due formality, and, on the chargesjjeing concluded. , 

proved agaifflt him, he was declared unworthy to com- “ Such pupils as had attained fourteen years of age, 
inand those comrades whose good-will he despised, had, by an ancient custom of the college, the privilege 
He was accordingly stripped of the insignia of his of purchasing' a certain quantity of gunpowder ; and, 
commaiid, and disgraced to the lowest rank in the bat- for a Jong time before the day arrived, these youths 
talion. ' used to assemble to prepare their fire-works. They 

Buonaparte now retired to his garden, resumed his were also permitted to discharge small cannon, muskets, 
former occupations, and appeared no more among his and other fire-arms, when and as often as they thought 
comrades until the winter of the year 1783, when the proper. 

Severity of the weather drove him from his retreat. “ It was on St. Louis’s day, in 17Sd, the las? year of 
The snow having fallen to a considerable depth, and Buonaparte's retnaining at the school, that he affected 
a hard frost having set in, he resolved to open a an entire indifference to the means which bis comrades 
winter-campaign upon a new plan. He called his used for its celebration. ' They were all animation and 
fellow-pupils around him, and, collecting their garden- hilarity, activity and spirit. He was all gloom and ta- 
ing implements, he put himself at their head, and they citurnity, thought, and reflection. Retired the whole of 
proceeded to collect, large quantities of snow, which the day in his garden, he not on^y did not participate 
were brought to particular spots in the great court of in the general rejoicing*, but seemed to pursue his usqal 
the school, as he directed. Whilst they were thus oc- studies, without being disturbed by the noise. His 
cupied, he was busied in tracing the boundaries of an comrades were too much engaged in their amusements 
extensive fortification: they soon formed intrenchments, to think of interrupting him, and would only have 
and afterwards engaged in erecting forts, bastions, and laughed at his strange behaviour, if an uncommon cir- 
redoubts of sfiow. They laboured with activity, and cumstance bad not drawn upon him their attention and 
Napoleon superintended their exertions. resentment. ' 

The works were soon completed according to the “ Towards nine o’clock in the evening, about twenty 
j ules of art. The curiosity of the people of Brienne of the young people were assembled in that garden 
was excited by the reports of their extent and scientific which adjoined to his, in which the proprietor bad pro 
construction, and they went in crowds during the win- raised to entertain them with a show. It consisted of a 
ter to admire them. Buonaparte alternately headed pyramid, composed of various fire-works; a light was 
the assailants and the opponents, and directed the ope- applied, before a box, containing several pounds of gun- 
rations. The weapons of the contending parties were powder, had been removed. While the youths were 
snow-balls, and he continually kept up the interest by admiring the effect of the fire-works, a spark entered 
some military manoeuvre. These sports continued the box, which instantly exploded; some legs and 
throughout the winter; -and it was not until the sun of arms were broken, two or three faces miserably burned, 
the month of March, 1784, liquified the fortress, that it and several paces of wall thrown down. The confusion 
was declared no longer tenable. was very great, and some of the lads, in their alarm, 

The following acknowledgment is made by a writer, endeavoured to escape through the adjoining fence : 

who, in many instances, has appeared to admire this they broke the palisades, and Buonaparte laas seen, 

scourge of the human species r stationed on tha other side, armed with a pick-axe, and 

“ The rudeness of manners which Buonaparte die- pushing those back into the fire who had burst the 
played, and the violence of temper to which he was fence. The blows lohich he bestowed on the unhappy 
subject, were not at all softened or subdued previous fugitives, increased the number ofi' the xoounded! 
to his quitting Brienne: his paroxysms of passion had 'On the 17th of October, he was admitted into the 
sometimes amounted even to fury,’ and his anger was royal military college at Paris, where he selected, from 
often so sudden and so uncontrollable, that few of Lis among three hundred pupils, one Lauriston, a youth of 
comrades would venture to hazard his displeasure, a phlegmatic temper, and Dupont, a daring and intrepid 
The following instance may be adduced of his extraor- young man, for his intimates. 

dinarv disposition. ’ llis leisure hours at this college wereitisually spent 
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in ^one of the bastions of a small fort, called “ Lieu 
Brune,” wltich had been erected for the use of the pu- 
pils. .It was there that' he, was often seen with the 
works of Vauban, Muller, Cohorn, and Folard, open be- 
fore him, .drawing- plans for the attack and defence of 
this little fort, according to the rules of the military 

art. 1 . . ‘ 

Having passed the usual examination, he was allowed 
to enter the. regiment of artillery de la Fere, in garri- 
son at Auxone, as lieutenant, -in the month of July, 
1785, and immediately proceeded to join the regiment. 
His attention to the theory of his profession was as un- 
remitting as ever; he devoted part of the night to the 
study of military details, and passed most of the day in 
contemplating the fortifications of the garrison. In his 
occasional conversations with the oflScersof the regiment, 
he expressed opinions grossly factious ; his ill-humour 
was seldom concealed against any regulations that 
checked the licentiousness of the people ; apd his op- 
position of sentiment to all the measures of the govern- 
ment by which he had been fostered and educated, was 
uniform and unchangeable. ^ 

The death of Count Marboeuf, in the year 1786, de- 
prived Buonaparte of his protection and influence; the 
advantages which he derived from that officer's pecu- 
niary assistance were now at an end ; and bis pay, as a 
lieutenant, was scarcely adequate to support the ap- 
pearance .which he supposed his rank required. His 
dissatisfaction was increased by the narrowness of his 
income, and he anxiously awaited some terrible con- 
vulsion of the sta^e, that might open a path to prefer- 
ment. 

He was one day walking in the Champ de Mars with 
some young officers, and the conversation turned upon 
the state of public affairs. The ungrateful wretch de- 
clared, as usual, against his royal benefactor; and he 
disputed the point so obstinately, that, in a moment 
of loyal enthusiasm, his companions seized him, and 
were about to throw him headlong into an adjoin- 
ing^stream, when a monientary reflection made them 
perceive the great inequality of their number, and they 
instantaneously released.^ him. 

Among the numerous persons who crowded to the 
French capital at the period of the revolution, expect- 
ing to derive some advantages from an open rupture 
with the court, was Buonaparte t he had left the regi- 
ment of artillery soon after the death of his patrop. 
Count Marbceuf, and retired to his maternal home, in 
Corsica : he there found his mother a widow, in very 
indigent circumstances, and with several children de- 
pendent on her exertions for their support. Napoleon, 
it is probable, did not add to her incumbrances, though 
it is not likely that he contributed to her relief. 


Whilst he remained with his mother, he continued 
his application to study; but, though he returned to his 
books with increased ardour, it was chieQy because the 
experience he bad had in his military capacity Imd con- 
firmed bis attachment to- bis profession; he did not la- 
bour here with that unremitting attention that he had 
done in his noviciate at the military school at Brienne. 

Ardently attached to military glory, Buonaparte did 
not miss so favourable an opportunity, as the popular 
discontents at Paris afforded him, of signalizing him- 
self, in favour of some party. A mind like his, formed 
for rebellion and scenes of blood, forces itself into no- 
tice when placed in difficult situations ; and stands, un- 
dauntedly, the opponent and the mark of the object it 
has singled’ out for destruction. The danger of an 
early declaration, in the beginning of the disturbances, 
Buonaparte had disdained to shuq ; and he now be- 
came a furious revolutionist. 

r He remained at Paris until the year 1790, when the 
discontents of the Coisicans occasioned an organization 
I of troops in that island, and he was appointed to the 
command of a battalion of national guards at Ajaccio, 
his native town ; there was little service, however, re- 
quired of these levies, and Buonaparte had leisure to 
continue his military studies. The war which ensued, 
between France and the combined powers, opened a 
wide field for his observations: the operations of the 
contending armies afforded him an opportunity, which 
his advantageous situation enabled him to< improve, ot 
examining and maturing that system of warfare which 
subsequently enabled him to subjugate some of the 
fairest provinces of Europe. 

Having entered the corps of artillery, and served in 
it as a lieutenant, Buonaparte was recommended, by his 
countryman Salicetti, the deputy from Corsica, to Bar- 
ras, who immediately gave him the command of the 
artillery destined for the reduction of the arsenal ot 
Toulon. , 

After the siege of Toulon, where be obtained the 
rank of gen'eral, be was sent to Nice, but was arrested 
there, by Beffroi, the deputy, who previously dis- 
placed him from his command, on account of /it’s suk- 
gt^itiary conduct towards the unhappy Toulonese, He 
was soon released; but he lost his command in the 
artillery, although he was not discharged the service ; 
he was offered a, command in the infantry,, but refused 
to- accept it. 

On being set at liberty be hastened to Paris, to lodge 
his complaints. Aubry, the representative, who was 
then at the head of the military department of the 
committee of public safety, refused him any thing more 
than the commission in the infantry which he had been 
' ' ore offered. .Buonaparte demanded his discharge. 
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wljich was refused ; he then asked [jerniission to retire 
to Constantinople, in ail probability with a view of 
serving- in thp Turkish army; but this was also re- 
fused. 

In the year 1791, he obtained the conimand'of an 
expedition lilted out against Ajaccio, his n-ative town, 
in the island of Corsica ; but he was repulsed in the 
attempt, by one of his own relations, named Masteria, 
who was at that time in the British service, and had 
served under General Elliot, at the siege of Gibraltar. 

As it has been frequently asserted, and as often de- 
nied, that Buonaparte once came to England to solicit 
government for a commission in the British army; it 
may bo proper to stale that he was in England, but the 
object "of his appearance here is not’ known. He 
lodged >at a house in the Adelphi, in the Strand, and 
remained in London but a short time. This informa- 
tion was obtained from General Miranda, who asserts 
tliat he visited him jn England at the time. It is pro- 
bable, that the period when Buonaparte was here, was 
about the middle of the year 1793. ‘ 

.After Buonaparte had been displaced from the ar- 
tillery, and after his ill success before Ajaccio, he re- 
mained in great obscurity, and was subject to cousi- 
derable pecuniary embarrassment ; his friends were not 
numerous, and he was from time to time indebted for 
five or six livres to M. Guerin, a merchant at Marsedles; 
but the assistance he received from others was even 
more trifling than this. His prospects were dimmed 
by adversity, and he had no certain expectation of 
either employment or support, idl the latter end of the 
year 1795, when Barras gave him the second command 
* of the conventional troops destined to act against the 
insurgents of Paris. 

After the sanguinary struggle which terminated in 
the defeat of the Parisians, Napoleon, by the interest 
of Barras, was . appointed second in ■ command of the 
array of the interior; and afterwards, upon the resig- 
nation of his patron, the chief command was entrusted 
to him. ' ' ' 

The army/ of Italy was at this time without a com- 
mander-in-chief; and this important military appoint- 
ment was destined to be filled by Buonaparte: his ac- 
ceptance of it, however, was with the stipulation of his 
accepting the hand of Madame Josephine Beauharnois,' 
who was the mistress of Barras. It seems that this 
lady, at the age of twenty-two, married the Viscount 
Alexander de^ Beauharnois, tpajor in a royal French 
regiment of infantry: they weie both descended from 
noble families, both natives of Martinique, and both 
educated in France. At the commencement of the 
French revolution, M. de Beauharnois was elected, by 
the nobility of the bailiwick of Blois, a deputy to the 


states-general ; and, in June, 1791, henasebosen their 
president, and in that capacity signed the proclamation 
to the French people, on the journey of the king to 
Varenucs. He served under General Birou in April, 
1792, and bore the rank of adjutant-general, when the 
French were defeated' near ’Mons. He afterwaids suc- 
ceeded Custine in the command of the array of the 
Rhine; wtis suspended by the deputies in August, 1793, 
and, shortly after, arrested with his wife. lie was con- 
signed to the guillotine on the 23d of July, 1796J and 
if Robespierre had not followed him, a f'esV days after, 
Madame Beauharnois would also have perished on the 
scallbld. In one of the thirty-six lists of persons de- 
stined by Fouquier Thiouville to supply the guillotine 
for thirty-six successive days, appeared the name of 
Madame de Beauharnois ; another list' contained the 
name of Barras. On the 12tb of August, 1794, she 
was released by Legendre. Barras caused the na- 
tional seals to be taken oft' her house, in Ihe Rue de 
Vicloires, a few weeks after; and continued to honour 
her with his protection, by residing at her hotel, until 
October, 1795, when his appointment to the bflice of 
director required that ho should occupy die splendid 
suite of apartments assigned him in the palace of the 
Luxembourg. ■ ' 

Barras, invested with the dignity of one ol the chief 
magistrates of France, did not think proper to continue 
Lis intimacy with 3Iadame Beauharnofs. If their at- 
tachment had been mutual, it was either easily sub- 
dued, or it had suddenly subsided ; for the lady agreed 
to an arrangement, which evinced her obedience to 
the wishes of her frienfi, and the self-command that 
she had acquired over her own feelings — she consent- 
ed, to marry Napoleon Buonaparte, the general of the 
interior, if the general himself could be induced to 
offer her his hand. The plan was formed ; and Barras 
proceeded to reflect its completion, by providing his 
mistress with a husband, and his fiiend with a wife. - 
- The successes which crowned the arms ot this ad- 
venturer ill his Italian expedition rather resembled a 
masrical illusion than a series of realities. Descending 
across the Alps, like an impetuous torrent, his troops 
bore' down and overpowered all resistance; — the dukes 
of Parma and Modena, the kings of Naples and Sar- 
dinia, the Pope, and the Emperor of Germany, were 
all compelled to solicit peace, even on the humiliating- 
conditions of ceding to the French republic their 
choicest treasures, and their richest works of art; — the 
ancient government of Venice was subverted; and, in 
consequence of some attempts of the Roman pontiff’ to 
throw off the' yoke, he was deposed and exiled, and 
the tree of liberty was planted in his capital. , The 
proclamations which Buonaparte issued to his army 


were calculalcil to inspire them with ciUbusiasin, and 
10 strike terror into their enemies: aud wherever oppo- 
sition was made to the authorities which he imposed, 
his punishments were tremendous :--thc viUnge of Ih- 
nasw burned— Milan given up to pillage, and many o 
it's principal inhabitaals put to death-the municipab^ 
o l4via shot, after the city being taken, were terrible 
eKainples of his severity. Contlagration and bloodshed 
t^e the elVecUial means which he adopted to en.orce 

the submission of ibc.coiuiuered stales. 

The following anecdote, which is . 

Nnpoleows emn^aign in Italy, is thus narrated by Mr. 

Holcroft, a traveUer of unci«estionable n^ 

u When Buonaparte first came to Mdan, » 

himself the deliverer of a once-greal people, but now 
and Ion- since, miserably cnebained by prieslcralt mu 

neltv delipollsm, those who earnestly desired ihecnnm- 
peity uesi i,.,,,„incsa of their country received 

S whh%c« arnuL Ono of lliciu. a Milanese noble- 
man of great intluence. devoted bis whole means and 
power to the cause, which he supposed the I-rench sin- 
cerely intended to promote; and, for that purpose, gave 
the iftmost assistance to Buonaparte, by whom tic was 
then treated with the most flattering dislinclton. 

..This nobleman bad none but virtuous inoti>-cs for 
his conduct; and he was, too soon, convinced bat i 
was not for the causa of freedom that Bnounparte am! 
the armii of France fought: tlieavar.ee of individuals, 
the plunder of rich and poor, and the worst of motivi.., 
which selfishness, egotism, and national vanity, cou 
inspire, were daily more and more apparent. 

“After some roverso of fortune which the Frcnc i 
sustained in Italy, Buonaparte once more came to Mi- 
lan ; and the indignant patriot, instead of again pro- 
‘ motimr the views of the conqueror, openly upbraided 
him with bis want of good faith, his total dereliction 
from the cause of freedom, and the atrocities committed 
or countenanced by him. This aftVont was ni.pardm.- 
able. To reprove a man who had .armies at his com- 
mand, though it shewed a noble and virtuous fortitude, 
the loyal Milanese soon found was a fatal step ; Buo- 
naparte caused him to be seized, put him under a 
cruard, and sent accusations against him to the direc- 
“ory, accompanied by pretended proofs that he was a 
- traitor to freedom and to France. The end of this Ira- 
jredy was, the death of the Italian : he was shot! and 
the passions of his enemy were shewn. to be dangerous 
to the present and ondnous to thejutin-e." ■ 

Havinn- terminated his campaigns m Italy, Buona- 
parte reuirned to Paris, where be was received with 
the utmost distinctioa and l^clat. Oh his arr.va m the 
French capital he was congratulated by every descrip- 
tion of persons, in a manner the most flattering. Poets, 
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painters, and sculptors, high and low, whether Icuriicd 
or ignorant, pious or profane, all exercised their iiige- 
uuily to display some excellent feature, either of the 
person or the mind of tlii.s hero of the republic- His 
military fame, however, had no doubt excited a jealousy 
i,, the minds of the Frencl. directory, as to his political 
views; and it became their policy to find him some em- 
ployment. They accordingly projected the expedition 
to Egypt; but, not to alarm the European powers, they 
had artfully contrived to amuse the world with the idea, 
that all the preparations which were making for this 
purpose were iutended to invade England. With ibis 
view they had asscinbled a very large force, denomi- 
nated the Armtj of England, the command of which 
they entrusted to Buonaparte. 

WhiLst conjecture was afloat as to the actual destina- 
tion of this expedition, Napoleon put to sea, from the 
harbour of Toulon, on board tlie L’Orient, of one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Brueyes. The fleet consisted of thirteen sail of the 
line, besides four frigates, and near four hundred trans- 
ports. On board this fleet was an army of forty thoiv- 
sand men, and a vast number of merchants and adven- 
turers, who, ready to take any road that seemed to lead 
to fortune, blindly associated their fato with this expe- 
dition, without knowing any one fact relative to it, more 
than that Buonaparte was at its head. There were 
also a great mimber of men of science, and learned 
persons, besides artists and mechanics, all of whom 
were capable of contributing to the prosperity of a 
new colony; and the whole of these, including the 
sailors, it is supposed, made the whole number en- ♦ 
gaged in the expedition amount to near seventy thou- 
saiid souls. 

On tlio evening of the Cth of June, the fleet came 
within sight of l\Ialta, and two crazy barks came ofl' to 
sell tobacco. At night the city was in perfect darkness; 
the Juno frigate was within shot of St. Elmo, and oft 
the port. A signal was made for forming the frigates, and 
(he whole of the boats were ordered out at nine o’clock. 
The ships of war and convoy fired several gnus as 
night-signals, on which the only light remaining on 
the port was extinguished. The captains went on 
board the L’Orient for orders ; and Buonaparte stated 
his unprincipled determination to attack and seize the 
island and its dependencies. On the 9lh, he asked 
permission to water his fleet; but, as the grand master 
apprehended danger from so formidable aji armament, 
he did not think proper to grant the request : and his 
refusal afforded Napoleon an excuse for commencing- 
hostilities. 

Early in the morning of the 10th, therefore, a semi- 
circular line was formed, from the point St. Catharine 
•G F 
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to a league distance, on the left of the city, completely 
.blockading the port, f ;The Juno was stationed in the 
centric, off St. Elmo, and 'St. Angelo ; while the con- 
voy lay,, at anchor between Gozo and Cmnino. Im- 
mediately, after this, the Fort> St, Catharine fired a 
shot at the boats, epiplpyed in landing -the. division 
under General Desaix, and, the ecclesiastical standard 
was hoisted on the fort commanding the city. At the 
same instant, on the other end. of the line, shallops 
were employed landing the troops and artillery, which/ 
carried two .advanced, posts, after a momentary resist- 
ance. The, .batteries of all. the forts now opened their 
.fire on the boats and vessels, which was vigorously 
kept up till evening. A sortie was attempted by the- 
knights, suppoited by some of the people from the 
country. jT^ip French troops ascended the first emi- 
nence, at ten o’clock in the morning, and, having march- 
,^ed behind the pity, drove them in, under the protectioi> 
of their walls and batteries. Many of the knights fell 
a sacrifice to their valour, being massacred on their re- 
turn, in a commotion which had arisen in the city. On 
.the first day the knights were in grand council ; provi- 
sions of all kinds and ammunition were carried from 
the city into the forts, and the general bustle and acti- 
vity announced the most warlike intentions. On the 
second day, however, only part of the knights wore 
their uniform : disputes had arisen, and they continued 
agitated, but ii^active. , . 

At day-break, on the 11th, a languid fire was main- 
tained; a balk under, the ecclesiastical standaid came 
out of the port, and was conducted to the L’Orient ; at 
eleven, a second, under the flag of truce, brought those 
knights who, in the interest of the French, chose to 
abandon Malta: fiotn them it appeared, that the garri- 
son was almost totally unprovided ; and, at four in the 
afternoon, there were fewer men than guns on the walls 
of the fort. It was now evident that the citizens and 
knights had disagreed, the gates of the foits being 
shut, and all intercourse between them and -the city 
at an end. The general sent bis aide-de-camp, Ju- 
not, with his ultimatum ; a few minutes after, twelve 
Maltese coinmissioners came on board, the L’Orient; 
and, on the 12tb, at half-past eleven, the signal was 
hoisted, to shew that Malta was in the power of the 
French. Under a salute of five hundred guns from 
the-fleet, the French troops took possession of the forts, 
thus completing tlie conquest of the stiongest post in 
the Mediterranean. 

Having organized a piovisional government, victual- 
led the fleet, took in water, and arranged all the mili- 
tary and administrative dispositions, Buonaparte quitted 
i\raha on the 19th of June; and, on the 2d of Jul}', he 
disembarked his army on the shores of Egypt, and in- 


vested Alexandria, after driving into the town several ' 
small detachments .of cavalry. ' On establishing his 
head-quarters in the city, be issued the following blas- 
phemous proclamation in the Arabic language;— 


“ In the name of God, gracious and merciful — There 
is no God but God ; he has no Son, nor associate in his 
kingdom. 

“The present moment, which is destined -for the pu- 
nishment of the Beys, has been long anxiously expect- 
ed. The Beys, coming from the mountains of Georgia 
and Bajars, have desolated this beautiful country, and 
have long/ insulted and treated with contempt the 
French nation, and oppressed her merchants in various 
ways. Buonaparte, the general of the French republic, 
according to the principles of liberty, is now arrived ; 
and the Almighty, the Lord of both worlds, has sealed 
the destruction of the Beys. 

“Inhabitants of Egypt! when the Beys tell you, the 
French are come to destroy your religion, believe them 
not; it is an absolute falsehood. Answerthose deceivers, 
that they are only come to rescue the rights of the poor 
from, the hands of their tyrants, and that the French 
adore the Supreme Being, and honour the Prophet and 
his holy Koran. 

,“A11 men are equal in the eyes of God : understaiidT- 
ing, ingenuity, and science, alone make a difference be- 
tween them : as the Beys, therefore, do not possess any 
of these qualities, they cannot be worthy to govern the 


country. 

“ The French arc true Mussulnien. Not long since 
they marched to Rome, and overthrew the tin one of 
the Pope, who excited'the Christians against the pro- 
fessors of the Mahometan religion. Afterwards they 
directed their course to Malta, and diove out the un- 
believers, who imagined they were appointed by God 
to make war on the Miissulmen. The French have at 
all times been the true and sincere friends of the Otto- 
man emperors, aad the enemies of their enemies. May 
the empire of the Sultan, therefore, be eternal ; but 
may the beys of Egypt, our opposers, whose insatiable 
avarice has continually excited disobedience and insub- 
ordination, be trodden in the dust, and annihilated 

“ Our friendship shall be extended to those of the 
inhabitants of Egypt who shall join us, as also to those 
who shall remain in their dwellings, and observe a strict 
neutiality; and, when they have seen our conduct, 
hasten to submit to us. But the dreadful punishment 
of death awaits those who shall take up arras for the 
beys, and against us ; for thera there shall be no deli- 
verance, nor shall any trace of thera remain. 

“ May the Supreme God make the glory of the Sul- 
tan of the Ottomans eternal, pour forth his wrath on 
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the Mamelukes, and render glorious the destiny of the 
Egyptianniuion !’* 

Every thing being arranged at xVlexandria, Buojia- 
parle resolved to march towards Cairo. In his pro- 
gress, however, ho had to encounter the Muinelnkes, a 
people highly celebrated amongst the Egyptians for 
their bravery, though little better than a rabble, when 
compared with European troops. 

On the I2ih of July he fell in with the main body of 
this force, at a spot on tbo banka of tbo Nile, from 
whence; with a telescope, the Pyramids might be 
seen; for which reason the skirmish was styled the 
battle of the Pyramids. At break of day the i\Iunie-‘ 
lakes were seen making a general display of their 
forces, without order or plan, sometimes galloping 
round the French army, sometimes pacing round it in. 
parties from ten to a humlrcd. These detached bodies, 
from time to timo,^ advanced with great boldness, though 
with little judgment, attempting to- break in upon the 
French line; but meeting every where with a resistance 
which they probably did not expect, they spent the 
whole day in this species of manoeuvring, merely keep- 
ing the French on the alert, and exposed to the fury 
of an intensely burning sim. The Mamelukes, unable 
to make an impression on liie French, retreated in the 
• evening, with a trifling loss; and the French army 
pushed on for Cairo. - 

On the 19th, a more serious conflict took place be- 
tween the French troops and a numerous army com-, 
posed of Mameluke.?, Arabs, and Fellahs, under the 
command of Murad Bey; but, though the latter per- 
formed' prodigies of valour, all their exertions were 
■rendered abortive by the superior discipline of the Eu- 
ropeans; and, as they did not choose to surrender, they 
were all either put to the sword, or^ drowned in the 
Nile. Forty pieces of cannon, four hundred camels, 
the baggage, and the store.?, fcU into the hands of the 
victors. .... 

On the -26th of July, Buonaparte removed his head- 
quarters to Cairo; where lie established a provisional 
-government, apparently securing the Turkish authority 
in opposition to that of the Bey.s; and he even went so 
far as to appoint a divan, or council, consisting of the 
chief priests and principal people of Cairo, to preserve] 
peace in'that city, whilst he went in pursuit of Ibrahim, 
-the next chief in power to Murad Bey, and who was 
tlieii retreating towards Syria; He overtook him on 
the borders of Egypt,' attacked and defeated him, and. 
took a considerable part of his baggage.^ i 

Buonaparte nbw'recetved the mortifying intelligence' 
that the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir had 
been partly , captured, and partly destroyed, by Ad- 


mir.al Nelson; and that Alexandria wa.s so, completely 
blockaded by tbo Englisb, .as to preclude, all hopes of 
supply or relief from France. Ho was alsoi informed, 
that, in consequence of liis unprincipled invasion of 
Egypt, the Turkish government had declared war 
ngnin.st France, and had re.solveil, in concert witli the 
British, to expel him from their terriiorirs. He. there- 
fore re.solved to maich immediately into Syria, ia'order 
to annihilato any force which might there he hionglit 
against him. He accordingly gave ordeis in January, 
1799, to transport provisions and stores, by sea, to the 
nearest port in Syria, whilst bis artillery was embarked 
on board of three frigates which had orders to cruise 
oir Jn/Ki, where they were to open a coninumication 
with the French army as soon as it should arrive there. 
Still it was necessary to have extensive modes of con- 
veyance, along with the army on its march, for provi- 
sions, for the light artillery, ammunition, See.; and for 
(his purpo.so an immense number of camels and mules 
were pul in ret^uisilion at Cairo, and in other parte of 
the country. 

Having reduced the fortress of El-Erisli, defeated a 
numerous army' under Abdallah Pacha, and taken pos- 
session of Gaza, Buonaparte pushed on for Jaflh, (the 
Joppa of Scripture,) which being a sea-port, was the 
place where his frigates, with the heavy artillery, were 
to ■wait for him. As Jafl’a did not immediately open its 
gates to him, he determined to commence a siege, and 
accordingly ordered trenches to be opened, and batte- 
ries to be constructed,' wliich soon, by tbeir-firC, pro- 
duced a practicable breach in the old wall surrounding 
the place. The garrison, however, amounting to about 
five thousand men, were not dismayed ; but they made 
two gallant sorties, in which they killed and wounded 
many of the besieging army. This exasperated the 
Corsican, who instantly ordered the breach to be storm- 
ed, and the garrison to be put to the sword,, in order 
to strike terror through the whole of Palestine. 

Jafla was accordingly carried by assault, and many 
of the garrison were put to the sword ; but the greater 
part flying into the mosques, and imploring mercy from 
their pursuers, were granted their lives. Three days 
afterwards, however, the brutal and unfeeling invader 
expressed much resentment at the compassion mani- 
fested by his troops,, and determined to relieve liimself 
from the mainlenance.and care of three thousand eight 
hundred prisoners, ordering them to be , marched to a 
rising ground near Jaffa, where a division of Frencli 
infantry formed against them. Buonaparte, in person, 
previously inspected'the whole body, when the age and 
. noble physiognomy of a^ veteran janizary, attracted his 
notice, and he asked him sharply,," Old man, what did 
you do hefe?^”.. The janizary, undaunted, replied, “L 
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must answer that question, by asking- you the same: 
your answer will be, that you came to serve your sul- 
tan? so did I mine.^’ The intrepid frankness of this 
reply excited universal interest in his favour : Hapoleon 
even .smiled. “He is saved,” w'hispered one of the 
aids-de-camp. “You know not Buonaparte,” observed 
one who had served with him in Italy ; “ that smile, I 
speak from experience, does not proceed from the sen- 
timent of benevolence ; remember what I say.” This 
opinion was too true; the janizary was left in the ranks 
condemned to death, and suffered; for, when all the 
-Turks had entered into their fatal alignment, and the 
mournful preparations were completed, the signal-gun 
ffred, and vollies of musketry and grape instantly 
played upon them; whilst Buonaparte, who was now at 
some distance, observing the scene through a telescope, 
could not restrain his joy when he saw the smoke as- 
cending', but broke out into exclamations of approval. 
Indeed, he had just reason to dread the refusal of his 
troops thus to dishonour themselves: for Kleber had 
remonstrated against it in the most strenuous manner, 
and the officers of the etal major, who commanded the i 
division, (for the general of it was absent,) actually re- | 
fused to execute the order without a ivritten instruc- 
tion ; this, however, Napoleon refused to give, but sent 
Berthier to .enforce obedience. 

When the Turks had all fallen, the French troops 
endeavoured to put a period to the 'sufferings of the 
wounded ; but some time elapsed Before the bayonet 
could finish what the fire bad not destroyed, and in- 
deed it is probable that many languished several days 
in agony;. so much so, that several French officers who 
witnessed it, declared that it was a scene, the retrospect 
of which tormented their recollection, and that they 
could not reflect on it without horror, accustomed as 
-they bad been to sights of cruelty. 

Another act of barbarity which marked the-conduct 
of Buonaparte during his stay at Jaflh, is related by 
Sir Robert Wilson ; who asserts, that Napoleon, finding 
his hospitals at Jaffa were crowded with sick, sent for a 
physician, whose name ought to be inscribed in letters 
of gold, but which, for strong reasons, he could not in- 
sert ; and, on his arrival, entered into a long conversa- 
tion with him respecting' the danger of contagion, con- 
cluding, at last, with the remark, that something must 
be done to remedy the evil, and that the destruction 
of the sick, at present in the hospital, was the only 
measure which could be adopted. 'The physician, 
alarmed at the proposal, and bold in the cause of hu- 
manity, remonstrated vehemently, representing the 
cruelty as well as the atrocity of such a murder? but, 
finding Napoleon persevere, he indignantly left the 
tent, with this memorable observation — “Neither my, 


principles, nor the character of my profession, will al- 
low me to become a human butcher ; and, general, if 
such qualities as you insinuate are necessary to form a 
great man, I thank God that I do not possess them.” 

. Buonaparte,, however, was not to be diverted from 
his object by moral considerations; 'he persevered, and 
found an apothecary, who (dreading the weight of 
power, but who has since made an atonement to his 
mind by unequivocally confessing the fact) consented 
to become his agent, and to administer poison to the 
sick. Opium, at night, was distributed in gratifying, 
food ; the wretched unsuspecting victims banquetted ; 
and, in a few hours, five hundred and eighty soldiers, 
who had suffered so much for their country, miserably 
perished. 

On the 17th of March, Napoleon, with his whole 
army, arrived on the banks of the river of Acre, at a 
distance of little more than a mile from the walls of 
j tliat fortress. Here, a bridge was constructed during 
j the night, so that the whole of his army was enabled 
to pass over it at dawn on the following day ; and, on 
the 20tb, he opeifed his trenches at the distance of 
only three hundred yards from the body of the place. 

In the operations which he bad now in view, he was 
much checked by the capture of his whole flotilla by 
'Sir Sidney Smith, who, in the Tigre lipe-of-battle ship, 
had arrived in those seas to co-operate with the other 
British ships on the coast. This capture was particularly 
unfortunate to him, as, on board of this flotilla were 
the whole of his heavy guns, ammunition, platforms, 
and almost all other necessaries requisite for a siege. 

Notwithstanding this loss, the siege of Acre was pro- 
secuted by Buonaparte with the utmost vigour; but the 
genius and bravery of Sir Sidney Smith rendered all 
his exertions abortive ; and, after an unsuccessful siege 
of sixty days, he had no alternative but a retreat, 
which took place on the night of the 20th of May. 
This was, indeed, an operation which could not require 
much preparation, as the French had little to carry oft| 
except their battering-artillery, and this was embarked 
on board of country-vessels as soon as the army arrived 
at Jaffa, in order that the rapidity of their retreat might 
not be impeded ; to which, also, they added great part 
of the wounded. 

Buonaparte had now occasion for all bis resolution 
and presence of mind, to induce his troops to bear up 
under their present sufferings, as the retreat was accom- 
panied by every species of distress. The grfeat body 
of his army moved oft' in deep silence with all their 
baggage, and, as soon as they had crossed the river of 
Acre, all its bridges were cut down ; but, as workmen 
must be left for that purpose, he appointed a small 
corps to cover them, with orders not to quit their post 
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\uUil Iwo hours after tlie maiu body Iiud crossed over. 
So well was this conducted, that neither the garrison 
nor squadron had any suspicion of if, but both kept up 
a heavy fire during the night, whilst the Corsican was 
pushing on, and actually arrived at Cantouara the next 
day, the 2lst of Slay. Here he was obliged to throw 
a great part of his reniuining artillery into the sea, and, 
at tlie same time, to embark twenty pieces, with some 
of his wounded, on board of as many of the country 
boats as he could procure, in order that tliey might 
proceed to Jaffa: and this measure must have been one 
of the first necessity; for the wliole of his retreat, not 
only thus far, but even the whole track between Acre 
and Gaza, was strewed with the dead bodies of those 
who had sunk under fatigue, or from the effect of their 
wounds. Thus ended the memorable siege of Acre; 
and Napoleon, who liad hitherto been considered invin- 
cible, now, for the first lime, experienced the morti- 
fication of a defeat from an enemy whom he had always 
aflected to dc.S|>isc. 

On his return to Cairo, Buonaparte received intelli- 
gence from Alexandria, that a Turkish lluet, of one 
hundred sail, had anchored o(f Ahoukir, and manifest- 
ed hostile designs on Alexandria. He immediately 
moved his head-quarters to Alexandria; whence he 
marched against the Turkish force in front of the for- 
tress of Ahoukir ; and, after a most obstinate conflict, 
he obtained a complete victory : iMustapha Pacha, the 
coramander-in-cluef, was taken prisoner, with about 
two hundred men ; six or seven thousand precipitated 
themselves into the sea, in despair ; two thousand woro 
left on the field of battle; and rdl the Turkish tents, i 
baggage, and twenty pieces of artillery, fell into the 
hands of the French. 

The expedition to Egypt having evidently failed in 
its object, and an liost of enemies having appeared 
against the project of forming for France this beautiful 
colony, Napoleon clearly perceived that any efforts of 
bis would be -inadequate to retain his ground in that 
country : besides which, the aftuirs of France at home 
were, from the mismanagement of the government, in 
a situation that required some bold efi'urt to rescue it 
from impending destruction. 

Notwithstanding this success, however, Buonaparte 
was perfectly aware that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for him to retain possession of Egypt ; and, on 
bis receiving some private intelligence relative to the 
affairs of France, he resolved to desert that army which 
he had so ostentatiously led as to the certain conquest 
of the East. Accordingly, having collected a few of 
his most obsequious followers, he ordered Admiral 
Gautheauine to prepare the two frigates that lay at 
Alexandria for sea, and to give information to head- 
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([uarters of the first moment when tho combined squa- 
drons of England and Turkey should quit their cruising 
ground. 

Jn the evening of tlie I8th of August, he received 
the welcome intelligence that all was ready ; and im- 
luedintcly sent orders to the few persons wlio were to 
.accompany him, that they should he in readiness, at 
midnight, to set off on the tour of Lower Egypt, They 
were also directed to meet him on tho beach, each be- 
ing furmslied with sealed instructions, which were not 
(u bo opened until their arrival at tho place of rendez- 
vous. Oil their proceeding to the spot, they found the 
subtle Corsican, and ciiiburkcd on board the frigates, 
which instantly put to sea; leaving nothing for General 
Kleber, but some scaled orders, and aa army filled 
with nigc, despondency, and surprise, when they first 
became acquainted with the perfidy of their chief, .and 
the horrors of their situation. 

On his arrival in the hay of Frejus, Buonaparte 
landed amidst a vast crowd of people; who received 
him with eiithusiuslic joy, and made the air ring with 
acclainalions, of “ Vivo la Itcpnbliqiio ! Vive liuona- 
parte ! ” 

At six o’clock the same evening, he setofl’ with Ber* 
tliier for Paris, and was received with tho loudest 
plaudits in every town ujion his route, ns well as with 
illuminations in all the principal places through which 
ho passed. 

France was rapidly liasteiiiiig to a state of anarchy 
and coiifubioii; insurrection blazed in tho southern and 
western departments; clubs of the jacobins were form- 
ed in the capital ; and General Joitrduii, had proposed 
•a decree in the Council of Five Fluiidred, declaring 
the country in danger: wlieii, in the midst of. this 
threatening aspect of aflairs, Napoleon arrived at Pa- 
ris. His arrival was apparently welcomed by all par- 
ties ; for the public knew notliing of the state iti which 
he had left his army, or of his manner of deserting it. 
He passed along the streets leadirig to the Luxembourg 
amidst the acclamations of tho populace, and immedi- 
ately had a private audience of the directory. 

Sieyes, tho director, had long' foreseen the conse- 
quences which were likely to result from the imbecility 
of the government, the energy of tho factions, and the 
anarchy of the people. He despised each of his col- 
leagues ; and only one of them had his confidence, ’ 
which was Roger Ducos. To him Sieyes disclosed his 
intention of calling in the aid of one of the generals, 
to save, the republic and themselves by overllirowiiio' 
the directory : he was secretly pleased at that joy of 
the people, on the arrival of their favourite, which 
alarmed the other directors : he welcomed him to his 
apartments iu the Luxembourg, disclosed to him his - 
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project, and required liis aid in its execution. The ex- 
priest, and the ex-chief of the army of Egypt, accord- 
ingly combined a plan, in which both engaged from 
individual ambition, without any regard to the interests 
of the other. Each so well concealed his own desisrn 
that they duped one another ; and very little remained, 
but to strike the blow, and take the full advantage of 
its success, which each supposed he should immedi- 
ately possess himself of, in his own way. 

Various secret conferences were now held, at which 
Sieyes, Rgger Ducos, Talleyrand, Foufch6,yolney, Roe- 
derer, Reinhard, and Napoleon Buonaparte, with his 
brothers Lucien and Joseph, were present: few others 
of any consequence were entrusted with the conspiracy ; 
but those who were, managed their confidence with 
gre<»l discretion. They artfully spread a variety of re- 
ports ; and, among others, a rumour, that a new plan 
of government was forming* for the republic. Thus a 
change was generally talked of, without any one know- 
ing whence it was to proceed, or when it would be. 
The public mind, however, was prepared for a change; 
and all that seemed necessary to make it popular with 
the Parisians was the destruction of tiie directory, A 
few members of the council of ancients and of the coun- 
cil of five hundred were also in the secret. 

Buonaparte appeared but little in public; he seemed 
to court seclusion from the gaze of the curious, and de- 
clined the visits of those who had no real business to 
transact with him : every body talked of him, but of 
those who talked, very few knew any thing about him. 
He was busied in attaching to himself men of talents 
and enterprise, whose interest was to be silent, that 
their plans iniglit be crowned with success. 

Sieyes and Ducos acted their parts in a very natiinal 
way, and in a manner w'ell calculated to lull the other 
directors in security: they prevailed on them to invite 
Generals Buonaparte and Moreau to a public dinner. 
A grand entertainment was accordingly given, by the 
directory and the councils, to those generals and their 
friends, in the Temple of Victory. The company con- 
sisted of nearly eight hundred persons, including most 
of the public functionaries of the republic. The lead- 
ing men of the difierent factions were assembled at this 
feast, which seemed intended for the purpose of soften- 
ing their personal dislike by making them acquainted 
with each other. The toast given by the president of 
the directory was “Peace!" and that by Buonaparte, 
“ A union of all parlies 1 ” It was sufllcienlly obvious, 
hov rever, that this was a mere dinner of ceremony: the 
whole company viewed each other with distrust ; and, 
though the meeting was professedly designed to effect 
a union of partiis, it seemed only to put them further 
•isunder, Napoleon quitted the room after a few toasts 


were given ; and the whole ceremony did not last three 
hours. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the ISth Brumairc, 
(the 9th of November, 1799,) the committee of inspec- 
tors belonging to the council of ancients sent messages 
to one hundred and fifty members of that body, who 
had been selected for that purpose by Napoleon, but of 
whom very few were acquainted with the conspiracy ; 
requiring them to meet at eight o’clock in the Thuille- 
ries. When they assembled, Cornet, the reporter of 
the committee, opened the business with a speech, in 
which he stated the dangers of the republic, and llie 
designs of the factious; and ended with proposing, that 
the assembly, according* to the hundred and second 
and hundred and third articles of the constitution, 
should adjourn to St. Cloud; that General Buonaparte 
should be charged to put the decree info execution ; 
and that, for that purpose, he should be appointed 
commander of all the troops in Paris, as well as of the 
guard of tlie assemblies, and the national guard. This 
decree was passed by a great majority. 

Buonaparte immediately appeared at the bar, attend- 
ed by Geneials Berthier, Moieau, Lefebvre, Macdonald, 
and others. Being informed by tlie president of In’s 
appointment, be spoke as follows: 

“ Citizen Representatives ! — Tlie republic was perisli- 
ing — ^you knew this, and your decree lias saved it. 
Woe be to tiiose who wish for anarchy, whoever (liey 
be ! aided by Geiier.ds Berliner, Lefebvre, and all my 
brave companions in nuns, I shall arrest their ronr,se. 
Let us not seek in the past for e.xamples to justify the 
present; for nothing in history resembles the conclu- 
sion of the eighteenth century, and nothing in that re- 
sembles the present moment. 

“Your wisdom has issued this decree — our arms shall 
execute it. We demand a republic founded on a just 
basis, on trite liberty, on civil libel ty, and national re- 
presentation ; and we will have it. I swear it in iny 
own name, and in the names of my brave comrades.” 

The president replied — 

“ General ! — The council of ancients receives your 
oath ; there is no doubt of your sincerity, and of your 
zeal to act. He who never promised victories to the 
country in v.im, cannot fail to fulfil his new engage- 
ments to serve her ivitli fidelity.” 

Garat, one of the members, rcf|ueslcd to be Iic.srd; 
but the president observed, tliat after tiio decree wliich 
the cotmcil bad passed, there could be no discussion, 
either in Paris, or elsewhere, before liie ne\t d.ay at 
noon ; ami the sitting was di-solved, ainid loud nccla- 
niations of “ /.ou^ Ihr. the Republic ! Loiuj live the 
Comtilntion oj' the Third Year!” 
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at our post!" anil some proposed that every member 
should ^take a fresh oath to preserve the constitution. 
The members of the other party were so much thrown 
off their guard, that the cry of “ Vive la Constitution. 
became general, and the motion for taking the oath 
was agreed to. This was a great victory tor the Ja- 
cobins: it gave them time, which was all they wanted. 
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and when tliiswas over, various propositions were made 
and discussed amidst great conlusion, all teiulmg 

n"ainst the new order of thing.s*. 

^Buonaparte being informed of the tumultuous dis- 
cussions, became violently agitated. lie hastened to 
the council of ancients ; and, having Iclt his arms in 
an anti-chamber, entered the assembly, and recpicstcd 
permission to address the sitting. Leave was given; 
and he spoke tu the following effect: 

.‘Uepre-sentatives of the People ’-You are placed 
in no common circumstances; you arc on the mouth ot 
a volcano, which is rcidy to devour you. Permit me 
to speak to you with the frankness of a soldier and the 
candour of a citizen, zealous for the welfare ot his 
country ; and suspend, I be.seecb you, your judgments, 
until 1 have linished what I have to say. 

« I was living peaceably at Paris when I received 

your decree, which informed me of your 
1 hastened to your assistance, with my brother-so i • 

Is not the blood which we have shed in battle a suth- 
cient proof of our devoted attachment to the republic, 
of our pure and disinterested motives? Have they, 
who dare to lift their voices against us, given similar 
nled-res ? As a reward for our services, they load us 
witircalumnics, and talk of a modern Ciesar, a second 
Cromwell. They speak of a military government, and 
a conspiracy. Alas ! the most dangerous of all conspi- 
racies is that which surrounds us every where, that 
of the public misery, which continues to increase. . 

« It would be sacrilegious to attempt the destruction 
of a representative government in the age of know- 
ledge and liberty.’ No one but a madman wou d at- 
tempt to ruin the success of a republic over all the 
royalty of Europe, after having supported it with so 
much glory and peril as 1 have done. Have not igno- 
rance, folly, and treason, reigned long enough in ^our 
country ? have they not committed sufficient ravages . 
what class has not, in turn, suffered by them? Have 
not Frenchmen been long enough divided into parties, 
eager and desirous to oppress each other? The time is 
at lentrlh arrived to put an end to these disasters. 
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Tou have charged me to present you with the means, 
and I will not deceive your expectations. 

“ Had 1 cherished any personal or ambitious objects 
— had I wished to crush the liberty of my country — 
had I designed to usurp the supreme authority, I should 
not have obeyed the orders you gave me j I should 
have had no occasion for the mandate of the senate. 
More than once, in extremely favourable circumstances, 
have I been called to assume the reins of government. 
After our triumphs in Italy, I was invited to it by the 
desire of the nation, by the request of my comrades, 
and by that of the soldiers, who had been oppressed 
in my absence — of the soldiers who are still obliged to 
carry on a most horrible war in the departments, which 
wisdom and order had tranquillized, and which folly 
and treason have rekindled. 

“ The country has not a more zealous defender than 
myself; I am entirely devoted to the execution of your 
orders ; but it is on you alone that its safety depends — 
for the directory is no more. Four of the magistrates 
who composed it have given in their resignations; 
dangers press hard ; the evil augments : the minister 
of police has Just informed me, that, in La Vendee, 
several places have already fallen into the hands of the 
Chouaus. The council of ancients is invested with 
great power, but it is also animated by still greater 
wisdom; consult that alone, consider the near approach 
of dangers, and prevent anarchy. Let us endeavour to 
preserve the two objects for which we have made so 
many sacrifices — liberty and equality. Liberty alone 
is dear to me, and I never wish to serve any faction or 
party whatever. I wish to serve the French people 
alone. Let us not then be divided. Unity your wis- 
dom and your firmness to the force which surrounds 
me, and I will devote myself to the safety of the re- 
public.” 

“And of the Constitution!” exclaimed Moreau de 
L’Yonne. 

“The Constitution !” exclaimed Buonaparte. “Does 
it become you to name it ? What is it but a heap of 
ruins ? Has it not been successively the sport of every 
party ? Have you not trampled upon it on the 18th 
Fructidor, the 28th Floreal, and 28th Prairial ? — ^The 
Constitution ! Has not every kind of tyranny been ex- 
ercised in its name since the day of its establishment ? 
Who has been, or who can be, safe under it ? Is not 
its insufficiency manifested by the numerous crimes 
which have been committed in its name, even by those 
who are swearing to it a contemptuous fidelity? All 
the rights of the people have been indignantly violated. 

''To re-establish those rights on a firm foundation, 
we must labour to consolidate the republic and liberty 
of France, 


“ As soon as these objects are attained, and the dan- 
gers of the country shall have subsided, I will abdicate 
the command which has been committed to me, and 
will become the supporting arm of the magistracy, 
whom you may think proper to nominate.” 

Cornudet here eagerly confirmed the assertions of 
Buonaparte ; and observed, I am acquainted with some 
criminal opinions that are entertained of the general, 
which can only be developed and discussed in the ab- 
sence of strangers.” 

The spectators were ordered to withdraw; and, as 
soon as the hall was cleared, Buonaparte continued — 

“Criminal opinions! I could reveal to you circum- 
stances which would instantly confound my calumnia- 
tors. But it is enough to tell you, that even two of vour 
; late magistrates — the directors Barras and Moulins, 
themselves, advised me to subvert the government, and 
put myself at the bead of affairs. I repulsed these 
overtures, because liberty is dearer to me than life. 
Several factions have tendered me their services, but I 
have rejected all their overtures as unworthy the ear oJ 
a republican. 

“ I speak with the frankness of a soldier. I am a 
stranger to the art of eloquence ; I have always followed 
the God of War, and Fortune and the God of War are 
with me. Be not afiaid. Representatives of the People, 
of criminal plots ; I and ray brave comrades shall ever 
be ready to defend you and the republic.” (Glancing 
his eye toioards the soldiers, who were on duty within 
the hall, ) “I appeal, fellow-soldiers,” said he, “ to 
you — ^you, before whom the Jacobins desire to make 
me appear as the enemy of liberty — ^you, grenadiers, 
whose caps I see — ^you, soldiers, whose bayonets I have 
so often directed to the shame and confusion of our ene- 
mies, and to their lasting disgrace, and which you have 
so often employed in the foundation of several repub- 
lics — I entreat you to turn those bayonets against my 
own breast, if ever you behold me abandon the cause 
of liberty. 

“ Representatives of the people! I conjure you to 
adopt the most prompt and energetic measures to save 
the country.” 

After this address, Buonaparte hastened to the coun- 
cil of five hundred, who were engaged in violent dis- 
cussion, when he entered their hall, unarmed, and ac- 
companied by a few grenadiers without arms, and who 
waited within the door. He advanced towards the top 
of the hall, and the council was instantly in motion.. 

“ A General here 1” exclaimed they: “ What does Buo- 
napaite want with us? This is not his place.” Some 
of the members flew to (be tribunes ; others hastened 
towards Buonaparte, vehemently exclaiming, “ No dic-^ 
tutors ! Dowji with the Tyrant ! J)oiD7i 7cUh him ! Kill 
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He ,\yas, pushed baek, and struck at. 
Several raembers: .of ; the .council drew poniards, and 
pistols ; ,a,nd Arena, a native of Corsica, aimed a blow 
at him with a dagger. A grenadier, however, parried 
it. with his arm, , and was .wounded. By another blow 
Napoleon,.was.wounded.in the cheek, . ' ; , 

. The. president, Lucien. Buonaparte, with. great diffi- 
culty obtained leave ^ speak: “ The general/.’.said he, 
“has, undoubtedly,, no other design than, to acquaint 
the, council with, the present situatiqh of affairs.” Loud 
clamours and menaces .prevented his being heard any 
further; and Buonaparte was so overpowered by. the 
number. of those who rushed, forward, to attack him, 
that he was on the point of failing, when General Lcr 
febvre rushed into the hall, \yith a body of armed gre- 
nadiers, .vyho surrounded jhiro, and carried him out. ’ .• 

• When , the soldiers had escorted' him to the .outside 
.of the 'hall,' he, hastened to the court of the castle^ 
.where the.itroops were .drawn up, arid instantly address- 
'ed them Soldiers! “ said he; “every body thought 
that the council , of five hundred would save;the coun- 
try; butj i.nstea.d nf that,, I , have seen , only a furious 
and outrageous mob, ready to destroy me, , . I have 
some enemies: comrades, may-I rely on. you?” — ^“Yes, 
yes,” they .replied: .,“ Long live. Buonapayte!” , , 

The troops, having been addressed by Lucien Buo- 
naparte, and: General, Serrurier,' were now ordered to 
enter the hall. of the council oLfive hundred; and the 
commanding officer exclaimed— General Buonaparte 
commands us to clear the hall.” The grenadiers ad- 
.vanced, and, filled , the first half of; the hall ; the other 
half was occupied by the deputies who did not retire, 
.and who had crowded: round the president’s chair. A 
member, cajled Talot^ said to the soldiers — What are 
you, soldiers ? . You are the guardians of the national 
representation; and you dare to menace its.. safety and 
independence!” The; drums now beat, and the voices 
of the members could not be heard. The grenadiers 
then brought thejr.muskete, to the charge, and a dread- 
ful scene , of . alarm and dismay was. exhibited by the 
deputies, who,|.in their haste to; escape from the bay- 
onets of .the, soldiers, choked up , the windows and 
doors, and tumbled over one another. The chamber 
was soon cleared, amidst the acclamations by the sol- 
diers of “ Lo]ig. live the Republic; Long live Buona- 
parte!” and the deputies were received on. the outside 
by the hootings:and, hisses of the people. 

Both councils met again the ensuing evening, though 
of that of five hundred not more than two-thirds of the 
members were present. The., council of five hundred 
now passed a resolution — ^“That the directory existed 
no longer; that" sixty members should be excluded 
from that assembly ; and that a consular executive 
41. 


committee, consisting pf the ex^directors, Sieyes and 
Ducos, .together with General Buonaparte, under the 
title of of the' French republic, should be pro- 

visionally formed, and invested' with a full directorial 
authority.” , • , ' , . , • . 

• It.was also resolved, that an intermediate committee 
should be formedi consisting of twenty-five membeiB 
from each, of the two, councils, and who should be 
chosen immediately during that present sitting.. / ’ 

These resolutions .were sent to the council of ancients ;' 
and, at one o’clock ip the morning, they announced their 
approbation, of it. ; The, three consuls then proceeded 
to. the council of five hundred, in order to he sworn 
into their new office. , 

. Thus was accomplished a revolution, which placed' 
Buonaparte at the head of thirty millions of people: 
for although two others were , associated with' him, yet, 
in point of fact, their power and influence were merely 
npmiriah . 

Buonaparte, now elevated to the first office in the 
state, addressed, a letter to his Britannic majesty, pro- 
fessiiig'^ an ardent desire of putting a termination to the 
horrors of war. This, however, ,as he had probably ' 
anticipated, produced no effect; and he therefore made 
inimediate and formidable preparations against Italy, 
in which the French bad recently experienced some 
disasters. Here hi§ arms were crowned with the. 'usual 
success;— the memorable passage of.Mount St. Gothafd 
overwhelmed bis enemies with astonishment; — all the 
troops who opposed him were successively defeated, 
and the conqueror was received at Milan with acclarina- 
tiqns; having announced his design of forming a pro- 
visionary government for the Cisalpine republic, which 
was to be re-organized as a free and independent na- 
tion. The subsequent- battle of Marengo added new 
trophies to the French republic, and completely decided 
the Italian cainpaign ; the Austrian general being com- 
pelled to solicit an armistice, which led to a treaty of 
peace. . .... 

■; The victories, of the French arms, under Buonaparte 
in Italy, and under Moreau iri Germany, were cele- 
brated on the anniversary of the revolution of the I4th 
of .July, with unusual splendour. Upon this occasion 
the standards taken at the battle of Marengo, and by 
..the army of Ita|y, were formally presented to the con- 
suls, by Generals Lasrie and Berthier, accompanied by 
appropriate speeches. , . 

In answer to the fulsome adulation that was .constantly 
offered to him, Buonaparte took occasion to let the 
people know, they had not yet offered him 'what, he .con- 
sidered to be bis price ; and |ie, very early, dropped a 
hint of his expecting some greater reward of his ser- 
vices than what they had already conferred* for he de 
*6H 
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dared to a committee wliicU Had been sent to himi 
“That,’ after the time^of his consulship was expned, 
and for a year longer, he would accept nothing from 
the people; but if, . subsequent to that period,' they 
should cLose to apply to him the article of the consti- 
tution, which decrees that some great recompense shall 
be iriven to those warriors who have signalized them- 
selves in defence of the republic, be would then accept 

their kindness with' gratitude. 

The' popularity of Na'i^oleon, however, did not pre 
vent mLy plots froin being hatched against bun ; one 
of whifch particularly excited the public attention. Ge- 
neral Areim, the cdudn'and early benefactor of Buona 
parte and bis family, had expressed hiinself very free y 
Lainstthe first-consul, complaining of ‘l'" 
to himself, for his former services, not only to him, bu 
: rto-her a„d aUU,.. ’ Of Napole™ .ad 

strono- suspicions; and he' accordingly employed a 
!ersou of the name of Hard, a tool of the police as a 
Ly upon his 'actions. At this period, both Hard and 
l^ena^ visited 'a man of the name of Demerville, an 
author, formerly secretary to Barrere; aid at bis lodg- 
iiK^s a plot was contrived against the life of the first- 
= , P TbP nartv then consisted of tuo Italians of 

consul. y caracchi, a statuary, 

the name of. Diana, a popi, 

too-ether with Tupino le Brun, a painter. After a few 

togeiuer«ii i in assassinate the consul 

mealing., it ««* “P»” “ nil to 

as lie came fro... ■!.« open., ond 

t.' Pf ;r .he pretended 
soon known to the polic b whan tlie'si"-nal was 

eonspirators, the " only three 

given to two Italians, and only one 

were there, Tupino nntpt • and even he was 

of these had a '1® " ;:‘Xr:;th;rrBuo„apar.e sat, 
not on the banie side of others, 

but nas standing m the opposi e o 

Arena and Demerville were at „jipfivedays 

arrested the next day, t ong i ' conse- 

after that Arena knew that it 

quence of ,,e was in the plot of those 

was rumoured in Par , ^ i gg and therefore 

persons U. Upon this. Fouch6 

wiote to Foucld respect r 

wished the matter to rest where it d i , 

r^r^whei^ od:;:dr appcLr* at the public 

first evidence brou^du forna^ 

at the pobcc-onice; but to y J 

-obtained from ihem by force. In fact, a 
.„..io,aion. when Caracchi did not answer a question 
a emd n^ to the wishes of the interrogating oincer, a 


pistol 'was presented to his head, and he was obliged 
to »ive such an answer as inculpated himself. Omthe 
trial, M. Viletti, the interpreter, was called on to con- 
firm this statement; and as that gentleman manluUy 
told the truth,' he was immediately dismissed, froth his 
situation at the police-office, and the unfortunate pri- 
soners were found guilty upon those extorted confes- 
sions, hacked by Harers-testimony. It is rather a cu- 
rious fact, that they were all guillotined, except Diana, 
who was acquitted,; hut afterwards banished, though 
he was the person that bad the dagger at the Opera- 
house. 

' This plot was soon after followed by aaotber, of a 
more terrible description. It appears that, bn the 24tb 
of' December, as Buonaparte was on his way to the 
theatre, a violent explosion broke the' windows of' his 
carriage, and killed several persons, besides wounding 
many "’others. -The plan itself seems to have been in- 
geniously. contrived ; the conspirators* having filled a 
bairel with combustibles, and placed ‘a rifle-gun also 
within-side of it, the whole being fixed upon a cart m 
a narrow street, so as to obstruct the consul’s passage. 
On this occasion, Buonaparte escaped death only by a 
miracle;’ and owed his' life to his coachman, who dex- 
terously 'drove past the 'cart which was intended to 

impede biS progress. • . .. p . 

' This plot aflbrded Buonaparte an opportunity of get- 
thin- rid of some troublesome persons whom he sus- 
pected, not less than one hundred and thirty of nhom 
Lre transported to Cayenne “by a measure of high 
police,” such as, in former turns of revolutionary des- 
potism, had been styled “measures of general safety. 

Early in the year 1801,' hostilities re-commenced be- 
tween the French and the imperialists; but, on the Cth 
of February, a new armistice was concluded at Lunc- 
ville. and this was followed, upon the 9th of the same 
month, by a treaty of peace, which laid the continent 

prostiate at the feet of France. ' . , , 

Napoleon now succeeded, by his intrigues with the 
northern powers, in raising a maritime confederacy 
ao^iiist England ; but this was soon dissolved by the 
successful attack of the celebrated Nelson on Copeii- 
ha-en.' At length, the peace of Amiens put an end to 
hostilities bn all sides; and Buonaparte was acknow- 
led«-ed by every power in Europe as first-coiml of 
Fia'nce; and his authority was so well consolidated, 
that no hopes were entertained of the cause of> the 

Bonrlnms. , , 

Buonaparte now concluded a concordat with the 

Pone, the object of which was to re-model the Galil- 
ean church, that the rc-cstablishment of the Calho be 
reli-lon might aid the consolidalion of the consular 
power. By this concordat, the episcopal sees were all 
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to be filled up, not by. llie ancient bi.shop‘5, but byper- 
sous presented to tlioni by Buonaparte, and of course 
to be confiruied by the Homan poutifil Tliis muiisnro 
was Jiiglily acceptable to the people of France, as it 
gave a ronsolidatiou. to the revolutionaryi changes of 
properly, and tho coufirinaliou.of the sales of iho eo 
clesiasticul laiuls throughout tlie republic. It also 
served as a prop to the first-consul’s usurpation j and 
he who had formerly bo.isted of being a ilisciplo of 
Mahomet, of destroying the Pope, and overturningitlie 
Christian religion, now Iiud the eir4 0 Utery to acknow- 
ledge to his own creaturoK iii'hia counciU of. state, that 
these proceedings in favour of religion were tneroly 
to gratify the majority of the French people, and to 
consolidate the public uj)iuion in his own behalf. Nay, 
he is said to have gone even further tn the explanatioii 
of his motives ; for some of his confidants having ob- 
jected to the concoulat, Napoleon ‘asked litem, “Do 
you, then, make no account of a clergy who will pray 
every day for the safety of the republic, and of bishops 
who will he obliged by their oaths to reveal t all plots 
against it?” ' • ' ’ 

During the negotiations for the 'definitive treaty of 
' peace between France and England, Napoleon contrived 
to add fresh honours to those he already possessed ;-ho 
was now invested with the presidency of ‘the Italian re- 
public in a silting of the Cisalpino Coasulta, which he 
inmself had convoked for the purpose at Lyons. IIis 
reception, on this occasion, w.as very splendid ; he was 
received with great parade, being met • by a guard of 
honour formed of the young men of tho best families, 
all dressed in the most sujicrb style. No sooner bad 
he returned to Paris, than he formally announced^to 
the several European powers bis elevation >to this dig- 
nity, ‘ 

The ambition' of the subject of this biographical 
sketch Fegat} now to show itself in a striking manner. 
Not satisfied with the honours he already, enjoyed/ and 
the authority with which 'he., was invested,' he boldly 
aimed at the* consulship for life; and bis first step to-' 
wards this was to cause his emissaries to ngitnto'thc 
question, “ What gratitudo is’duo to the hero who has 
achieved so 'raucii' national glory, .and conferred upon 
France so many benefits?” Some raembersiof the tri- 
bunate proposed, that he should be re-a'ppointed to the' 
supremo power for. five years' longer-; ^whilst ihe con- 
servative senate, imagining that they were' conferring 
upon him the highest honour,, talked, of- extending his. 
office to the space of ten ye.irs; which, accotdingly- 
took place, as far as a resolution, would go.’ Biit.so', 
little satisfied was Buonaparte with.-this, that,' three! 
months after, he- obtained this office-for life; Faring;' 
with great ingenuity, contrived to njake an appeal • to 


the people, which appeal was put in these words — 
“Shall Napoleon Buonaparte be declared consul for 
life?’! 

In evory commune registers were opened with this 
question, and with space for signatures of acceptance 
or denial; hut'tlie time allowed was so short, that few 
could have upporlunilies of denying it, (/' they diiredj 
whilst the names that were signed aa acceptances being 
added to those who did not sign ut all, were considered 
113 a majority of tho ii<i(iun in favour of the rjuestiout 
Upon summing-up tho signatures, it appeared ihhl 
three millions hud voted for if, and sotna hundreds 
against it. < > ■ ‘ 

Having thus obtained • tho sufiVoges of the people 
Napoleon.wont a step- further than their votes; (“or, by 
uu ub-^equioua resolution of the conservative senate, it 
was declared, th.-jt ho' should have liberty to appoint 
liis owntbuccessor; thus rendering his cpiisnlate com- 
pletely liorcdilary, and placing him in the situation of 
u stivoreign prince, with ‘a territory that exceeded any 
thing ever' known in Europe since the establishment of 
the balance of power! About the/same time, by dint 
of intrigue, ho also obtained' the title of Mediator ol 
tho Swiss Confederation. 

In the nioutii' of Febr*unry, 1803, a most audacious 
overture. was made by an agent of'Buonaparte,' to Louis 
XVIII, al Warsaw, for the rcsignation'of that monaich’s 
right to the throne of France. The proposal was, tlial, 
for his resignation, the fallen monarch should ’leceive 
indemnities froln' Buoiinparle, and even a splendid 
establishment. .'The answer of 'the king, which h.is 
been equally admired'for its moderation and’dignity, 
was to tlie following eflect : '' ‘ 

“1 am far fiom' being inclined id confound M. Buo- 
naparte with tlio/o who' liave preceded liim. I thidk 
highly of liis valour, and of bis military talents. Nei- 
itber do 4ffeel'ungrateful for many acta of his'adaiini- 
'Stration; for wlialover is dond for the 'benefit of niy 
people, shall -always be dear to my heart. He is tle- 
iceivcd, however, if hd imagines that he’ean induce me 
■to forego my claims; 'for, otherwise, he himself ‘would' 
confiriii.aiidipstnblish them, could they be' called iif 
I'qiicstion, by the very step he has qow taken.’ ' ' 

1 “ I cannot pretend to ‘know what may ‘be the inlen- 

•tious of tho Aimighly respecting- tuy race and 'liij’self 
but Lam well aware of the obligations imposed upon 
'ine> by the rank to which' lie was pleased''! should'be 
born. Asa Cliriblian, I ’shall 'Continue to' ralfil"ihese' 
{obligations, to my last breath. "As a 'descendant of St.’ 
Loin's,' I 'shall endeavour to imitate'liis'dxample, by re- 
-speoting. myself— even in ‘captivity and cliams.'’ As a', 
siicressor of., Francis I.,' >I 'shall/afldast aspire’ to say’ 
.with. him — Tfe have lost rveryitjmg hut our^honour”" ’ 
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On the 2d of, March, the king wrote to Monsieur, 
acquainting' him with what had passed, and instructed 
him to communicate the same to the princes of the 
blood who were in .England, taking charge himself to 
inform such of them respecting it who did not reside in 
that country. On the 22d of April, Monsieur called a 
meeting of the princes, who signed an adhesion to the 
answer of the kinjr. 

It afterwards appeared, tiiat, on the 19th' of March, 
the same envoy, pursuant to the orders which he had 
received, waited again upon the king: there was no 
longer any question about the substance of his ma- 
jesty's answer, but some alterations were intimated re- 
specthig the terms in which the form of the answer 
should be couched: .apprehensions seemed to be felt, 
lest it should so far irritate the usurper as to prompt 
him to exert his influence in order. to aggravate the 
misfortunes of the king. His majesty, however, ob- 
served, that “he should make no alteration, in his an- 
swer, which was as moderate as could be expected, 
and that Buonaparte could not be justifled, in complain- 
ing of it, since, if indeed it had treated him as a rebel 
and an usurper, it would have told him «o inore than 
the truth," 

Upon this, certain dangers were hinteil to him— i 
“What dangers?” observed the king. “Ill-minded 
persons may require that I withdraw from the asylum 
that is granted to me. I will pity the sovereign who 
may deem himself compelled to take such a part j and 
I will withdraw.” No! that is notit; but may it not 
be apprehended that Buoiiajiarte will make it a point 
with certain powers to deprive the Compte de Lille of 
the assistance they now allbrd him? — ^“I do not dread 
poverty,” rejoined the. king. “Were it necessary, 1 
would eat black bread with my family, and my faithful 
servanU: but do not bo alarmed; I sliall never be re- 
duced to that extremity- I have another ‘resource to 
rely upon, which I do not think proper to resort to a-s 
long as I have powerful friends ; and that is, to nuike 
known my silnation in I'rance, and to .stretch out my 
hand, uot — no never, to a government of usurpation, 
— but to my faithful subjecl.s ; and, rely upon it, 1 shall 
soon be richer than 1 am now.” 

Tlie i'nusi,.iry employed on thus occasion saU! to 
he the commandant i)e .Meyer, an olUcer in the Prus- 
ian *.i-rvicc, and engaged in this .'.ervice by the Ring 
of Vtuvsi. 1 , ai the iuiiaiico of Ihmuapaitc. The over- 
ture, however, left no doubt on the minds of per.sons 
of rii>ic<.riuit»'nt that Uuonjparte had a siil! further ob- 
ject m view ; an object rvlmlly unconnected with the 
pcacrf Of wclfiro of the Ffciicli u.aitotj, or with any 
ptiocqde even »ein(Uely connected with fcpublicanum. 
Thtt object tvs-v subvetjuvorllv ruaniitsttd; the tyrant 


unmasked) himself; and those infatuated beings who 
consirlered him as the- friend of liberty, were com- 
pletely niuleceived. 

Another. plot was now detected; the principal per- 
sons concerned in which were Picbegru, Georg c.s, and 
Lajollais, a friend of Picbegru; General Moreau hud, 
to a certain extent, implicated himself with Picbegru, 
having had some secret interviews with him at P.iris. 

This plot was discovered by the seizure of an agent 
of' the conspirators, on his return from England: upon 
which the. various persons accused were instantly ar- 
rested, with the exception of Picbegru and Georges, 
who contrived to remain unknown in the capital ; and, 
onthc'lTth of the month, the grand judge, minister of 
justice, made his report on the subject. No sooner was 
this read. in the tribunate, than the president proposed 
that the assembly should declare itself responsible for 
tbeTife of< Napoleon, which alone secured to France 
her glory and her prosperity. ' > 

■Picbegru. was soon afterwards apprehended; and a 
law was passed, making the concealment of Georges a 
capital offence ; every means were also adopted by the 
police to secure him, and all who were denounced as 
bis accomplices.. Early in March, Georges was artc.st* 
ed, whilst attempting to escape from Paii.s, but not 
before he had killed one police-ollicer, and wounded 
another of those who .sprung forward to seize him. 
The conspirators were soon afterwards brought to trial, 
Georges and a few otijers were condemned and cxe* 
cuted ; Picbegru was assassinated in prison, and then 
said to have perished by suicide; and i^Iorcau was ba- 
nished to America. 

But a mure illustrious victim now fell a sacriticu to 
the cruel jealousy of the flrsl-cousul. This was the 
Duke D’EngUieu; of whom Buonaparte repeatedly 
observed, that the only individual of the Bourbons 
from whom any thing could bo feared, then resided iu 
an obscure maimer lu a small town in Germany. Thia 
gallant but unfortuiralo young prince had already ac- 
quired a distinguished reputation ; as, during the whole 
of the precediug war, ho had .served under his brave 
grand-father, the Prince of Cuude, when his skill and 
bravery as au officer, togtlhcr with his unbomidtd ge- 
uciosily uud Uuuiauiiy, had rendered him the idol of 
bis friends, and the admir.alion evtu of his enemus. 
When the emigrant army Wiis disembodied, the duke 
took, up luH resideuco iu iho principality of Uadeu, 
choosing Kttenheim as his abode, where he lived in 
the .society of a few seUci friends, occupying hmwctf 
with study, with boiany, and with hunting, and solacing 
himself in the tender fiicmlship of mu nmiublo fctiulc, 
to whom he vvas knowu to bu married, though rc.ilo{wi 
of state forbade a public avowal of th.it fact. 
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To render his plan secure, Napoleon sent a detach- 
ment of cavalry into the neutral territory of Baden, 
who seized the duke, together with several other indi- 
viduals, and instantly conveyed them to Strasburgh, 
where they were confined in the citadel. • This took 
place on the 15th of March, 1804,-in defiance of all 
laws, human or divine : and the only apology which 
the first-consul thought proper to offer for it was merely 
a note from Talleyrand to the elector’s ministers, which* 
Caulincourt carried, and which told them what he was 
going to do for the arrest of some emigrants, whom he 
accused of being concerned in plots against his life, 
and whom he had in vain requested the elector to'dis- 
miss from his territories. 

Buonaparte now ordered the Duke D’Enghien to be 
carried to the castle of Vincennes, and brought before 
a military tribunal formed by Murat, who was then the 
military governor of Paris. 

’ “ It was by the light of torches,” says M. de Chateau- 
briand, “under the walls of a dungeon, that the grand- 
son of the great Conde Avas pronounced guilty of 
having appeared on fields of battle ; convicted of this 
hereditary crime, sentence was immediately passed 
upon him." In vain he asked to speak to Buonaparte 
(0, affecting and heroic simplicity!); the brave young 
prince Avas one of the greatest admirers of the military 
talents of his murderer : he could not imagine it pos- 
sible for a captain to assassinate a soldier. Although 
exhausted Avith hunger and fatigue, he Avas forced to 
descend into the ditches of the castle ; he there saAV a 
grave, ncAvly dug; he was stripped of his coat; a lan- 
tern was fastened to his breast, that he might be seen 
in the dark, and that the bullet might be directed with 
surer aim to his heart. He Avished to give his Avatch to 
his executioners, and requested them to transmit the 
last tokens of his remembrance to his friends : but his 
wishes Avere rudely and insultingly refused. The com- 
mand to fire Avas given; the Duke D’Engbien fell Avitb- 
out a witness, Avithout a consolation, in the midst of 
his native country, at the distance of a few leagues 
from Chantilly, not far from those ' venerable trees 
under Avhich the sainted King Louis administered jus- 
tice to his subjects, in the very prison where the Prince 
de Conde was confined. 

“The young, handsome, brave, and last offspring of 
the conqueror of Rocroy met death as the great Conde 
would have met it, and as his assassin Avill not be 
able to meet it. His body was secretly buried, and 
Bossuet Avill not re-appear eloquently to mourn over 
his ashes. " 

“ When the sentence of death Avas made knoAvn in 
Paris, there prevailed an emotion of horror which no 
one dissembled. People asked each ‘ Avb'*^- 
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right a Corsican had shed the noblest and the purest 
blood of France ? Did he fancy he could replace, by 
his semi-African family, the French family Avhich he 
had extinguished ? Military men, especially, trembled 
Avith horror. The. name of Conde seemed to be their 
exclusive property, and the representative of the ho- 
nour of the French array. Their grenadiers had fre- 
quently met the three generations of heroes in the heat 
of battle, the. Prince de Conde, the Duke'de Bourbon, 
and the Duke D’Enghien ; they had even Avounded the 
Duke de Bourbon: but the sword of a Frenchman 
could not shed the Avhole of that noble blood ; it be- 
longed only to a foreigner to dry up its source.” 

. Buonaparte, having noAV got rid of all those Avhom 
he supposed capable of thwarting his ulterior designs, 
resolved to consummate his schemes of ambition. The 
chief magistracy had been conferred on him, in the 
first instance, for ten years. To secure the permanent 
exercise of- sovereign power, he afterAvards obtained 
an extension of this supreme authority for life. The 
executive power, although in reality concentered in 
himself, Avas apparently divided Avith tAvo individuals, 
Avho held in common Avith him the title of consul, qua- 
lified Avith a slight distinctive denomination of subor- 
dinate rank. The title of first-consul Avas, besides, 
too simple to convey an adequate idea of the dignified 
elevation to which be had been raised by fortuitous 
circumstances. Equally ambitious of undivided poAver 
and titular splendour, he noAv aspired to imperial dis- 
tinction ; and both the tribunate and the senate proved 
as servile and obsequious on this occasion as he could 
have wished. Thus, a soldier of fortune, Avho at the 
commencement of the French revolution Avas an ob- 
scure individual serving in the armies of the republic, 
Avas successively promoted to the highest military rank, 
and, after having usurped the supreme authority of the 
state, Avas invested Avith the title of Emperor of the 
French!! 

In order to give greater solemnity to the approaching 
coronation, the Pope, notwithstaadiag his age and in- 
firmities, was commanded, at the commencement of 
the winter, to pass the Alps, in order to perform the 
ceremony of consecration. It has been generally re- 
ported, that the pontiff manifested, on this occasion, a 
considerable degree of reluctance; but, as he Avas 
given to understand that he must either consent or sub- 
mit to the loss of bis dignities, he thought proper to 
comply. In the early part of November, he left the 
Vatican, and proceeded on his journey with a splendid 
retinue. He was escorted by a strong guard of French 
troops, and tAvo hundred and fifty French hussars Avere 
ordered m-On the frontiers of 'the French ter- 

-ritory. Archbishop of Paris directed 

■^1 
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prayers (o be ofTered up in all the churches for the 
prosperous journey of Pope Pius the Seventh. 

It may be proper to state, that the following account 
of the usurper’s coronation is given from the docu- 
Jiients of the French : — 

“ The ceremony of 'the coronation was performed on 
Sunday, the 2d of December. The military deputa- 
tions assembled at six o’clock in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the church of Notre Dame by seven. The 
deputations from the different tribunals of justice, and 
the functionaries, invited by the emperor, met at the 
Palace of Justice at seven, and walked to the church, 
where they arrived before eight. They were succeeded 
by the senate, the council of state, the legislative body, 
and the tribunate. Each of these bodies was escorted 
by a body c.f cavalry. The diplomatic corps had a 
place assigned them in the church. The pope left the 
Thuilleries at nine o’clock, attended by his retinue, 
and, at ten, the departure of the emperor from the 
palace was announced by a discharge of artillery. i 

“The pope and the emperor, instead of going di- 
rectly to the church of Notre Dame, repaired to the 
archiepiscopal palace ; where his holiness pronounced 
the usual prayers, while the emperor put on the impe- 
rial robes. They afterwards went in splendid proces- 
sion to the church. The coronation ornaments of Char- 
iemafftie were borne before Buonaparte, and be was 
preceded by Marshal Serrurier, carrying the ring of 
the etnpress upon a cushion ; ftlarslial Moiicey, with a 
basket to receive the mantle of the empress ; Marshal 
Murat, with the empress’s crown ; the empress, with 
the imperial mantle, supporled by the^ princesses ; 
Marshal Kellermaii, carrying the crown of Charle- 
magne; Marshal Perignon, the sceptre of Charlemagne; 
Marshal Bernadotte, the collar of the emperor; Gene- 
ral Beauharnois, his majesty’s ritig ; Marshal Berlhier, 
the imperial robe ; and the grand chamberlain, the 
basket to receive the mantle of the emperor. — Buona- 
parte then entered the church of Notre Dame, icith the 
crown jnevioushj placed on his head bp himself, 

“The imperial. throne and the nltar were equi-dis- 
tant from the centre of the church of Notre Dame. On 
the imperial throne was seated the emperor in hisortri- 
ments. The empress, on his right hand, was .seated a 
step losver, in an arm-chair. The princc.sses were on 
her right hand. On the left hand of the emperor, but 
two .steps louer, were seated the two princes, with the 
two dignit.aras of the empire at their left h.and. The 
throne on which the pope was .seated wtis raised ne.ir 
the altar. At the moment their maji's^tics entered the 
porch, the pope de-scended from his throne, and, ad- 
Y.i 0 ciug{a the alur, sung Vmi Creator. Thu emperor 
and empresr then said (ir.iyei* upon their cushions, a/id 


were immediately divested of their imperial ornament?. 
The grand elector took off the crown from bis majesty’s 
head ; the arch-chancellor took from him the hand of 
justice; other grand officers stripped him of the impe- 
rial mantle, while he himself drew his sword, and 
delivered it to the constable of the empire. In the 
mean time, the empress’s attendants took from her the 
imperial mantle and ornaments ; which, with all the 
other insignia, were placed upon the altar, for the pur- 
pose of being consecrated by the pope. 

“Then followed the ceremony of inauguration. The 
grand almoner of France, with the first of the French 
cardinals and archbishops, conducted their imperial 
majesties from the throne to the foot of the altar, there 
to receive the sacred unction. His holiness bestowed 
a triple unction both on the emperor and on the em- 
press ; — one on the head, the other two on the hands. 
After having received the unctions, they were recon- 
ducled to the throne, when the pope performed the 
mass. His holiness then said prayers separately over 
both crowns, and over the mantles, the sceptres, and 
the hand of justice. When these imperial ornaments 
were consecrated, the emperor put them on again ; and 
afterwards placed the crown on the head of the em- 
press. After this, the pope, preceded by the master of 
the ceremonies, followed the emperor from the altar to 
his throne; where, after pronouncing a prayer, ho 
kissed the emperor on the cheek, and cried aloud to 
the audience, ‘ Vivat mperator in cetemumr and the 
audience exclaimed, * Vive I'Empercnrl vive Vimpe- 
\ ratriceJ’ The pope was then reconducted to the altar 
by the master of the ceremonies. At the elevation of 
the host, the grand elector again took the crown oft' 
the head of the emperor. 

“At the apnus Dei, the grand almoner received the 
kiss of peace from his hnlincbs, and carried it to their 
imperial majesties. The emperor then, xvith tlie crown 
upon his head, and his hand upon the gospel, pro- 
nounced the coronation-oath in a firm tone of voice. 
The chief herald at arins then loudly proelaiuied 
‘ The nio.st glorious and rno.st august Emperor Napo- 
leon, emperorof the French, is crowned and enthroned- 
Long live the emperor.’ The audience again e.xclaiined, 
‘171-0 I’Empcrenr! vire I'imjieralricc A dibchargo 
of cannon announced the coronation and enthroning of 
their majesties- 

“Thc oath was prcsenteil by the president of the 
bcnatc, attended by the |jresi<lent of the legislulive 
body and of the tribua.ite. Their iu!ijtHiie.s left ihn 
church with the same pomp amt .state, and returned to 
the archiepiscopal pahace. When they had arrived, the 
pope was recomlMctctl by his clergy, am! the jirocev- 
oiou returned in nearly the preceding order. 
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'‘ On tlie following day, tlic heralds at arms proceeded 
through all the principal streets of the city, and dis- 
tributed a great quantity of medals of diHuieut sizes, 
destined to comnicnioratc the coronation ; on one side 
of the medals, the emperor was rojiresontcd, bearing 
the crown of the Cmsars, with this legend: j^'apolcon 
Empoteur; on the reverse was the inscription, LesHnat 
cl Ic pciiplc, with an nllegorical representation of a 
figure clothed in the attributes of magistracy, and of 
a warrior newly clothed with the imperial attributes.” 

Buonaparte, being thus seated upon tho throne of 
France, directed his ambitious views towards Italy, 
which still preserved the name of a republic, of which 
he himself was president. His elevation to the impe- 
rial dignity encouraged him to proceed in these views 
of ambition ; and, to imitate Charlemagne more closely, 
he resolved to revive the ancient iron crown of Italy ; 
which would, of itself, give him, if not actual posses- 
sion, at least a kind of feudal claim over the whole of 
that peninsula, while, at present, he merely could boast 
a jurisdiction over that part which had been revolu- 
tionized. 

It was not very difficult for him to attain this new 
honour; and so quickly were affairs arranged, that he 
was able to setoff for Milan early in May, accompanied 
by Josephine. On his arrival in that city, he w.w re- 
ceived with the grossest adulation ; and, on the Sb'th of 
May, he w’as crowmed King of Italy, with all the splen- 
dour and magnificence to be expected ou such an occa- 
sion. Seated upon a most superb throne, he had, on 
I is right hand,' the diadem of France, with all its re- 
galia, whilst, ou his left, 'sparkled tho ornaments of the 
iron crown, so called, because tbe ancient one was 
partly formed of iron : before bim he caused the ho- 
nouis of Charlemagne to be placed, thereby giving 
Austria aud Germany a pretty broad hint of his views 
upon that empire. The cardinal Archbishop having 
invested him with the various insignia, he rushed up 
the steps of the altar, seized upon the crown, which 
lay theie upon his left hand, aud placed it upon his 
own head, exclaiming, with a loud voice, and in a tone 
of defiance — “God has given it to me — Let him take 
care wlio presumes to touch it.” 

Napoleon now presented his new subjects with a 
constitution, which was to replace the ttoo which they 
had already received. By this he was empowered to 
choose his own successor; after which the line was to 
be hereditary, with a ])roviso, that all future kings of 
Italy were to reside in that country, whilst, in the pre- 
sent case, Napoleon was to appoint a viceroy; and, 
after his decease; the crowns of Fiance and Italy were 
aever toibfe upon the head of the same individual. 

This busiuessbeing settled, he imni 
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to annex Genoa to France, in direct opposition to tho 
treaty which he had formed with the Ligurian repub- 
lic. It is needless to repeat ail the process of threats 
aud bribery which he used upon this occasion : it is 
sufficient to record, that he had ordered the doge of 
Genoa to attend his coronation at iMilan ; and that, on 
tho 4lh of June, a formal surrender of the Ligurian 
territory was made to him in the name of that people, 
with much ceremony, when, in a full convocation of 
all tho gi'cat officers, aud of the legislature of his new 
kingdom, tho doge addressed him, aud solicited him 
to grant to the Ligurian people the happiness of being 
his subjects. To such a request it was impossible he 
could do otherwise than return a most yracious an- 
swer; in which he told the doge, that he would realize 
his wish, aud that his people would receive them with 
pleasure. “ You will fiiiil,” said he, “ in your union 
with my people, a continent. You have only ports, 
and a marine. You will find a flag which, whatever 
may ho tho pretensions of my enemies, I uiil maintain, 
on all the seas oj' the universe, constantly free from in- 
sult and from search, and exempt from the right of 
blockade, which I will never recognise, except for 
places really blockaded as well l/p sea as ly land'' 

Having settled nil these affairs in Italy, the Corsican 
returned to Paris, where he was received with great 
pomp and splendour. From Paris he hastened to Bou- 
logne, to expedite the preparations which were making 
for the invasion of England. He had not long been 
there, however, before he received intelligence that a new 
coalition, more formidable than any preceding one, had 
been entered into between Great Britain and Russia; 
by which it was proposed to liberate Hanover and tbe 
north of Germany, to re-establish the independence of 
the Swiss and Dutch republics, to restore the kingdom 
of Sardinia, secure that of Naples, and, in short, to re- 
establish tbe order of things in Europe, and erect bar- 
riers against future usurpations. 

Sweden and Austria, as well as Russia, were privy 
to these plans ; but it was at first intended to try nego- 
tiation before proceeding to force, until the annexation 
of Genoa convinced all parties that negotiations would 
be in vain, when Austria became formally a member of 
the coalition. 

Whilst the negotiations 'were proceeding-, Napoleon 
w.as making every preparation to meet the storm ; and, 
no sooner, were his preparations complete, than he Re- 
solved to inarch immediately with his whole military 
force, in order to crush the coalition before it could 
become formidable. To him promptitude was now 
every thing ; for there was a Milatoriness not to have 
been expected on the part of the confederates, parti- 
'^ularly . -ir own time for preparation; but 
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tlie Russian troops uestined to co-operate with Austria 
bad not yet passed their own frontier. 

AH was now hurry and. hustle throughout France; 
the army of Italy was immediately augmented; the 
camp at Boulogne was broken up, and the flotilla dis- 
mantled ; whilst the greatest part of the army of Eng- 
land was inarched into Holland and Hanover, in order 
that they might proceed by the most rapid movements 
upon the Danube, where the Austrians were assembled. 
In order to increase his military force, Buonaparte 
raised a conscription levy of sixty thousand men ; and, 
at the same time, he directed a note to he sent to the 
diet at Ratisbon, in which he laid the whole blame of 
the war upon the hostile dispositions of Austria. ■ 

The confederacy now formed against the gigantic 
power of France excited the hopes of every lover of 
freedom in Europe: but these hopes were doomed to 
experience a fatal. disappointment. The command of 
the army in Germany being unfortunately given to 
Field-marshal Baron Mack — a man by no means quali- 
fied to oppose the energy and rapid evolutions of Buo- 
naparte ; and the French having succeeded in bringing 
the Austrians to action before'they could be Joined by 
their Russian allies, a series of disasters succeeded each 
other with unexampled rapidity. After the battles of 
Wertingen and Guntzburg, the city of, Ulm was sur- 
rendered; when thirty-three thousand men laid down 
their arms before a French division, and three thousand 
sick and wounded remained in the hospitals. The con- 
querors then pushed on to Vienna, and the citizens ; 
were compelled to submit to a provisional goyerumenf, 
whilst their lawful prince and his faithful adherents re- 
tired into 3Ioravia. In Italy, the Austrians were equally 
unsuccessful; and the fatal battle of Austerlitz, in 
which one hundred pieces of cannon and forty-five 
standards wore taken by the French, terminated the 
campaign and the war; an armistice being agreed 
on, two days afterward, and a definitive treaty of 
peace concluded, at Presburgb, on the 2C(h of De- 
cember, 

Napoleon nou’ quittetl the .Austrian capital, and pro- 
ceeded toward.', Paris, but slopped at Munich, the ca- 
pital of B.ivaria, where he bad arranged a matrimonial 
unlui) beta ceil tlic Princess of Bavaria and bis .son-iii- 
I.aw Eugene Be.mharnois'. At the Bavarian court he 
stopped upwarils of a fortnight ; and, in compliment 
to the union, not only declared Eugene his adopted 
son, but also anuounoed Iiim as liis .succcsior in the 
kingtluui of Italy. His reception nl 3Iunich, a-s might 
naturally bo expected, w.u extremely ll.ilteriiig, and 
the grO’ijisi adulation luii ollered to him without scru- 
ple, He was. compared to Titus; ami it vs.issaid, that 
of all petTjOiis who Lad worn the imperial purple, the 


one most resembling Napoleon was Titus, because Titus 
bad been called “the delight of the human raceP* 
and, to convey to him this discovery in a manner sufit- 
ciently delicate not to icmtndhis modeslg, the Opera of 
“ La Clemenza de Tito,” from the pen of Metastasio, 
was performed in bis presence, at the Theatre Royal at 
Munich, -when, as was stated, “all eyes were instantly 
directed to the Titus of France, and all voices raised 
in prayers for bis life and happiness JJ” 

The remainder of bis journey was a continuation of 
this gross flattery; and in all places bo received similar 
.liomawe. 

O 

On the 26th of January, 1S06, he arrived in the 
French capital ; where he found the people completely 
dazzled with ids splendid victories, aud olVering, with- 
out reserve, every species of flattery that the imagina- 
tion could invent. .Soon after his arrival he convoked 
the legislative bodies, on which occasion he made a 
pompous display of his victories; aud on the 5th of 
March, his minister made an extraordinary expose, in 
which a statement was given of the condition of the 
French empire. In this document two new cities were 
promised to the French, both to be called Napoleon 
Ville; one of them to be raised in the Morbilinu, aud 
the other in -La Vendee. It was also .stated that the 
Port Buonaparte, which was to be worthy of its name, 
would soon be an object of terror to England. 

- The aggrandizement 'of his family was now the prin- 
cipal object of Buonaparte’s attention ; and he notified 
to the legislature, that he was about to marry his niece 
Stephanie Beauhartiois to tlie young Priuce of Baden. 
He also informed tliem of the annexation of tJio Vene- 
tian territories to the kingdom of Italy, and of bis con- 
ferring the kingdom of Naple.s upon his brother Jo- 
[ sepli. 

; Great interest w.as excited by the subsequent rupture 
between France and Prussia; and, iii one action at tho 
commencement of the campaign, the French were de- 
feated with the Io.s3 of six thousand killed, and four- 
teen thousand taken pri!,ouer.s: but, after thi.s, tho 
Prus-sian army sustained a scries of melancholy re- 
verses :~tho battles of Jena mul Auersl.nk were pro- 
ductive of tho most distresiiiig coii.-equcuces ; — whole 
armies and .strong fortrc.Hses, cither from panic or trea- 
chery, fiurrendered without a blow; and Berlin iUelf 
was ab.andoncd to the insulting conqueror, who re- 
solved to push his victorifs into Poland. 

A temporary gleam of hope noiv ilfijuiined the cause 
of his Pru.s-'iau majesty aud his allies: — the Ru.-.siaiis, 
animated by the presence and iiilrepiility of tia-Jr em- 
peror, pirionned prodigiisof valour; and the French 
were cotsipeilcd to retreat before Uiem wiili consider- 
ahltj Ic-si. The aurreuder of Dantzic, how'uvcr, corn- 
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plelely clmnged the aspect of nllaira; the eagle of 
\ictoiy again perched on the French slaiulurds, ami 
subsequent to the fatal battle of Frieillaml, Napoleon'a 
troops obtained possession of Koninghberg, where they 
are said to have found several hundred thousand quin- 
tals of corn, together with all the warlike stores sent 
from England, and one hundred and sixty thousand 
muskets unpacked ! 

Buonaparte having procured an interview with tho 
Emperor Alexander on the .Niemcn, induced him to 
conclude the peace of Tilsit, by which the Russian mo- 
narchy was diminished nearly one half, and Russia 
was rounded by a territory containing a population of 
two hundred thousand souls. 

Napoleon now determined to establish a new king- 
dom in the north-west of Germany, by the name of 
Westphalia, which he g'ave to his brother Jerome; on 
which occasion he made use of the following remark- 
able expressions to the senate — “ If the house of Bran- 
denburgh, which vvas the first to conspire against our 
independence, yet reigns, it owes it to my friendship 
for the powerfyl Emperor of the J^'orlh. A Frencli 
Prince shall reign on tho Elbe : ho will know how to 
conciliate the afiections of his new subjects with his 
first and most sacred duties.’* 

The next important event in the life of this Corsican 
adventurer is his attack upon the independence of 
Spain, and his attempt to fix his brother Joseph upon 
the throne of that kingdom. This, however, proved an 
undertaking too difiicult to he fully accomplished. He 
succeeded, indeed, in getting the whole of the royal 
family into his power, and sending them into the inte- 
rior of France; his armies were poured into various 
parts of the peninsula, and his brother assumed the 
regal dignity in Madrid ; but in consequence of the 
patriotic insurrection of the Spaniards, the ready assist- 
ance of Britain, and the splendid victories of a Wel- 
lington, all the perfidious arts and determined efl'orts of 
Napoleon were rendered abortive, and the plans which 
-he had formed relative to the future destiny of Spain 
“ dissolved like the baseless fabric of a vision,” and 
scarcely left a wreck behind. 

The check which Buonaparte experienced in his un- 
principled attempt on the Spanish monarchy induced 
Austria once more to appeal to the sword against this 
scourge of the human race. The Corsican, however, 
having contrived to force himself between the principal 
divisions of the Austrian army, defeated them in several 
engagements, and soon made himself, a second time, 
master of yienua; and, notwithstanding a serious re- 
.pulse which he received from the Archduke Charles, 
on the bunk of the Danube, the battle of VVagram was 
so decisive, that the Emperor of Austria was obliged to 


request a cessation of hostilities, and subsequently to 
conclude a disadvantageous peace. 

However the inilitiiry fame of Buonaparte might have 
been raised by his recent achievements, an evciit now 
took place, which tended more to his aggrandisentent 
than any which we have yet recorded; and this was his 
alliance with the Imperial liouso of Austria, by his 
marriage with the Archduchess Maria Louisa. This 
event j)rohnbly took place in consequence of articles 
to that cllect in the treaty with Austria; for, soon after 
his return to Paris, he adopted measures to bring about 
tho intended union by obtaining a divorce from Jose- 
phine, which was very soon accomplished. 

As soon as titc necessary arrangements were made, 
he despatched the Prince of Nenfchatel to Vienna, on 
(ho 25ih of February, to demand' the hand of tho 
Archduchess ; and, on the 27th, he notified this 
event to tho senate, informing them at the same 
time that u contract had already been entered into 
with her father for that purpose. The business had 
been so completely arranged, that, in a very few days 
after his ambassador’s arrival at the Austrian capital, 
the usual ceremony was performed, the Archduke 
Charles acting as bridegroom on the occasioo, as Napo- 
leon’s proxy. The ceremony took place on the lltli 
of March, with all the splendour usually displayed 
in alliances with the most powerful moiiarclie. Soon 
after which, the new empress set off for Paris. 

Having thus strengthened and consolidated his 
power by an illustrious alliance, Buonaparte would 
have had little to fear from any liostility abroad, had 
not his own unprincipled ambition led him into enter- 
prises far beyond his power to accomplish; but, think- 
ing, from his unparalleled fortune, that every thing 
must yield to his mighty force, he directed all his 
thoughts and attention to one object — that of making 
Europe tributary to France. 

With .this view he projected the invasion of Russia; 
and his first operations in that empire were crowned 
with Ill's usual success. On the 23d of June, 1812, he 
crossed the Niemen, and successively took possession 
of Kouno, Wilna, Novogorod, Minsk, Wilepsk,' and 
Sinolensko. His victories also opened him a free pas^ 
sage to Moscow, the ancient capital of the empire. 
Here, however, the sun of his military glory w'as 
doomed to set in darkness and disgrace. . ' 

*“ If,” says M. de Chateaubriand, “ in the mouth of 
October, 1812, he had stopped on the banks of the 
Dwina, if he had contented himself with taking Riga, 
assigning cantonments to his army during the winter, 
and organizing Poland in his rear, he might, perhaps, 
in the spring, have placed the empire of the czars in a 
perilous situation. Instead of this, he marched to Mos- 
^6K 
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cow by one single road, witliout magazines, and without Erection i even Denmark, her population at least, was 
any'resources. He readied it, and the conquerors of not unfriendly. The > Crown Prince of Sweden was 
Pultowa set fire to their holy city. Buonaparte conti-, daily expected in Pomerania, where he was to oppose 
nued inactive for the space of a month in the midst of the French legions ; the German states were waverino- • 
ruins and ashes. He appeared to forget the periodical and Austria, in arms, was ready to adopt a decided 
return of seasons and the severity of the climate j he part, which Napoleon had every reason to fear would 
suffered himself to be amused by proposals of peace, not be in his favour ; so that nothing remained for him 
^0 complete was his ignorance of the human heart, that but immediate action and the most strenuous exertions, 
he i&upposed a people, who had burnt their metropolis On the 15th of April, 1813, therefore, he left Paris, 
with their own hands to avoid slavery, would capitulate having previously issued letters patent, by which Maria 
upon the smoking ruins of their dwellings. His gene- Louisa was constituted Empress Regent of France, 
rals told him that it was time to retreat. He left Mos- with authority to exercise all the functions of state, 
cow, vowing, like an enraged child, that he would soon both legislative and political ; and, on the 16th, he 
return with an army, of which i/ie vaii-guard alone passed through Metz, proceeding on rapidly for Meniz, 
should amoimt to one hundred thousand soldiers. The on the banks of the Rhine. , 

Almighty sent a breeze of his wrath; and all perish- , lie remained in that city from the 17th to the 25th of 
ed !” April; during which interval he employed himself in 

In this retreat, according to the same intelligent an- the review of such of his forces as were in the neigh- 
thor, “ the conquerors of Europe, the glory of trance, bourhood, in, hastening forward the troops as they 
were seen lingering, wandering among snows and de- arrived, and in establishing depots, hospitals, and the 
sorts, resting upotv branches of firs, for they had no means of transport and communication, 
longer strength to carry their arms, and no other cover- Nothing shews the activity of Napoleon to a greater 
ing than the bloody hides of the horses that had served advantage, and the immense resources of his mind, 
for their last meal. Old captains, their hair and beards than his collecting, after so disastrous and ruinous a 
studded with icicles, stooped to caress the soldier who campaign, so great an army as he had now assembled, 
had some remnants of food left, to obtain, a trifling which he again denominated the Grand army, and 
share of his provisions ; so much were they tormented which consisted of twelve corps, and \the Imjierial 
with the cravings of hunger ! Whole squadrons, men guards, containing thirty-six battalions, 
and horses, were -frozeu during the night, and in the It would be incompatible with the prescribed limiLs 
morning these phantoms were still seen standing on the of this article to enter into a detail of the operations of 
icy soil! Troops of ravens and qf half-wild greyhounds, the campaign in Germany. Suffice if, therefore, to say, 
which followed our army to devour its, wrecks, were that after vaiious successes, alternately obtained by Buo- 
tho only witnesses of the sufferings of pur soldiers in naparte and the allies, the Emperor of Austria resolved 
•these solitudes. ,Tbe Emperor of Russia had the dead to make common cause with the latter; the battle of 
bodies counted in the sprimr: they amounted to more Leipsic proved fatal to the hopes of the Corsican; 
than one hundred and sixty thousand; twenty-four France was invaded in various directions by the victo- 
thousand were burnt in one single funecal-pile !” nous confederates; and Paris was doomed to bow her 

Whilst Buonaparte, abandoning the remains of the haughty head to the yoke of conquest. Here, however, 
army which he had led into such unexampled suffer- the allied sovereigns were received as friends and dcli- 
ings, fled in disguise to Paris, the victorious Russians, verers ; and the senate, having pronounced Buona- 
profiting by the advantages they had obtained,, lost no parte’s forfeiture of the throne, recalled Louis XVHI. 
time iu penetrating into the heart of Germany ; where to the palace of his ancestors. 

the spirit of independence, which had been long srao- 'During these transactions in the capital, Buonaparte 
thered, but not extinguished, was again roused into remained at I ontainbleau ; and, in the morning of the 
action by the proclamations of.the Emperor Alexander. 1st of April, 1814, he reviewed the troops, which ho 
Saxony had already expressed her wishes for neutra- seemed to consider as his own. The marshals and 
lity : all Prussia was iu arms; and her. troops, under generals, who iiad learned from the papers the reso- 
the conduct of^Geiierai D’York, who had gone over to lutions of the senate and tlie provisional government, 
the allies, supported by his sovereign’s confidence, .conversed together on tlio subject loud enough to be 
were acting with Wittgenstein in Germany. Russia licard by Napoleon ; but he appcuretl to pay no atten- 
had obtained all those means of supply which Napo- tiou to what they said, and the review passed quietly. 
Icon's commissariat had collected in Poland: Ham- B'hen it wus over. Marshal Ney entered the palace 
bmgh and liie Ilan.se Towns were in a state of insur- with him, and followed him into bis cabinet, where he 
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asjvcd liiui if lie were iiifortucd of the great rcvolutioa 
that iiad taken place at Paris. lie replied, with all the 
composure ho coulil assume, that he know nothing of 
it, though he was doubtless well informed of tlie whole. 
The marshal then gave him the Paris papers, which he 
seemed to read with attention ; hut he was only seek- 
ing to gain time to form an answer. jMarshal I.efebre 
then entered the apartment, and, addressing his late 
emperor in a feeling tone, said, “ Yon are undone; you 
would not listen to the counsels of any of your servants; 
and now the senate has declared that you have forfeit- 
ed the throne.” These words made such an impression 
on him, who was used to consider himself aliove all 
laws, that he immeilintely burst into a Hood of fears, 
and, after some minutes, wrote an net of ahiiication in 
favour of his sun. 

On tlie ulh, about eleven o’clock, several generals 
sent to the Duke of llassano, who was mostly alone 
with Napoleon, to dissuade him from appearing on the 
parade; but he would not refrain from if. About half- 
past eleven he formed a plaii,wliich ho uiado the Duke 
of Bassano write and sign witii him, to repair, with 
Iwciily tiionsand men that he had still wiiii iiiin, to 
Italy, and join the Prince Eugene Napoleon. lie rc- 
peatcil .several times, “ If I cliooso to go tliere, I am 
certain that all Italy will declare for me.” On the pa- 
rade, he looked e.xtremely pale and thouglitful ; and 
his convulsive motions .shewed hi.s internal fitruggles; 
he did not slop above eiglit or leu minutes. When he 
entered ,the palace, he sent for tlie Duke of Keggio, 
and asked him if the troops wouhl follow Iiim? “No, 
.sir,” nuswered the duke ; “yon have abdicated,” “ Ye.s, 
but upon certain conditions.” “ The soldiers,” resumed 
the duke, “ don’t comprehend the diflerence; they think 
you have no more any right to command them.” “Well 
then,” said Napoleon, “ this is no more to he thought 
of; let us wait for the accounts from Paris.” The mar- 
shals returned in the night between twelve and one. 
Marshal Ney entered first. “ Well, have you succeed- 
ed?” e.xclaimed the emperor. “Revolutions do not 
turn back,” replied the marshal : “ iliis has begun its 
course; it was too late.” “Where shall I be able to 
live with my family?” “Where your majesty shall 
please, and for example, in the Isle of Elba, with a 
revenue of six millions.” (24,000/. sterling.) “Six mil- 
lions ! that is a great deal for a soldier, as I am. I see 
I must submit.” He then renounced the sovereignty 
in the following terms: 

“The allied powers having proclaimed that the Em- 
peror Napoleon was the only obstacle to the re-estab- 
lishment of the peace of Europe, the Emperor Napo- 
leon, faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces 
for himself, and his heirs, the thrones of France and 


Italy; and tliat there is no personal sacrifice, even that 
of life, which he i.s not ready to make to the interc.sl 
of France. Done at the palace of Fontainhleau, April 
5 , IbU.” 

On the i;ilh, the Amslrian, Prnssi.\n, and English 
commissioners were presented to Napoleon, who re- 
ceived them in a polite manner, but particularly Co- 
lonel Ciun])hoIl, to whom he .spoke, in terms of the 
highest prai.se, of Lord IFclIington, and the Englisli 
nation in general. lie could not, however, conceal his 
dis-satisfaclion on .si;oing the Prussian commissioner ; as 
being the envoy of a king, whom, in his projects, he 
hqtl eruxeil J'foiit the lii,l oj' sovereit/ite. 

The following day was appointed for his. departure ; 
hut N.gxdeon succeeded, by various subterfuges, in 
having his jonnicy put oil' for three days, pretending, 
amongst other things, .that the urder.s for his reception 
at the Ishuiil of Elba were not .sufficiently clear, and 
that po.ssihly this island would he left to him without 
the proper means of defence. In alluding to the difii- 
cnltics he feared to meet with on his arrival in the Isl<? 
of Elba, he said, “ At all events, I shall have tlie resource 
of going to England; thongli it' is true, as I have endea- 
voured to do the Englisli a groat deal of harm, I must 
expect that they will hate me.” To which General 
Koller, the Austrian enmmissioner, replied, “ As your 
projects have not been realised, llinl haired will not bo 
so .strong a.s to prevent them from receiving you well.” 
Napoleon wanted also that the route wliich had been 
fixed upon should be ciianged, saying, that he had al- 
ready sent oil* his equipage, of which he should be in 
absolute want on the road; lliough lie despatched in 
this interval .sixty covered waggons and other carriages, 
with hooks, paintings, plate, and household furniture, 
together with all his state-coaches. 

When the passports and other papers e.xpected from 
Paris had' at last arrived, the departure of Napoleon 
was definitively fixed for (he 16th; but, on I lie morn- 
ing of that day, wiien General Koiler, who in his qua- 
lity of Austrian commissioner- was at the head of the 
commission, presented himself to the Corsican, the 
latter addressed him in these terms : “ I have been 
thinking on what I ought to do. Last night I have 
received addresses from more than fen thousand per- 
sons, earnestly entreating me to resume the reins of go- 
verument. It is true, that the army I could assemble 
for the present would not exceed thirty thousand men; 
but, in a short lime, I could raise ten thousand more, 
and again, place myself in a commanding attitude. My 
abdication has always been conditional: and, as the 
allies do not fulfil their engagements with me, I am 
absolved from mine. I could always tell ray o-uards, 
that I had thought that the welfare of my country de- 
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manded the sacrifice of my authority, but that I resume 
the reins of government as soon as 1 become necessary 
to. her.” General' Kolier, taking- advantage of a mo- 
mentary pause, asked Napoleon what complaints be had 
to make ; to>which he answered, that they were chiefly 
founded on his having been separated from- Maria 
Louisa, who, he said, had been carried off against her 
inclination. Upon General Koller’s assuring him that, 
on the contrary, it had been her free choice not to fol- 
low him, he agreed to depart, saying, “ I have never 
failed to keep iny word, and 1 shall not fail to keep it 
on this occasion.” The grand-marshal having sent 
word by an adjutant, that every thing was ready for 
his departure, he fell into a passion and said, “ Does 
not the grand-marshal know me then ? — how long since 
is it become necessary that I should be regulated by 
his directions? I shall go when I think proper; and 
perhaps I shall not go at'all.” — Continuing the conver- 
sation, he said, that he was obliged to the Emperor 
Alexander, fojr having offered him an asylum in bis 
dominions; an offer which he had in vain, though with 
more justice, expected from his father-in-law; whom 
he also upbraided with having endeavoured to set his 
children at variance, instead of bringing them together 
for the purpose of reconciliation; .complaining at the 
, same time of the visit the Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia had recently paid to Josephine, and 
which, he said, had the appearance as if it were in- 
tended as an aflfiont to the Empress Blaria Louisa. 
General Koller having represented that this visit was 
merely intended as a mark of respect, Napoleon signified 
his satisfaction with this explanation, as far as regarded 
the Emperor Alexander, but persisted in blaming the 
King of Prussia, whom, he said, be never would forgive, 
for setting the first example of defection. Then, with- 
out paying any attention to those who were present, he 
entered into conversation with Colonel Bussy, an officer 
of his staff, and, descanting on the events that had 
recently occurred, he expressed himself in these terms: 

If it had not been for that fool of a general, who per- 
suaded me that I was pursuing Prince Schwarlzenberg, 
and that other blockhead, who fancied that he was 
engaged with tiie whole corps of Witgenstein, while it 
was only a small body of cavalry, I should have marched 
upon Paris, and things w-ould have been in quite a dif- 
ferent state from w bat they are at present.” He com- 
plained, at the same lime, of the treachery of Blar- 
mont and Suchet, the latter of whom, as well as his 
wife, he called iulrigtiers. He also alluded to his hav- 
ing been reproacheil for not killing himself, and said, 
that he did nut conceive wh.U honour there could be hi 
destroying one’s self, like a gambler who had lost every 
thing ; that, on the contrary, to survive a misfortune. 


which we had not deserved, evinced, in his opinion,, 
much more greatness of soul ; and that, besides, he had 
personally given sufficient proofs of his courage during 
his military career ; adding, that, even in the late battle 
of Arcis-snr-Aube, he had four horses killed under 
him. The truth is, however, that he had oiie slightlg 
wounded ! ! 

At half-past eleven, he descended into the court-yard 
of the Castle, where the imperial guard was drawn up. 
Having ordered the officers and non-commissioned 
officers to form a circle, he addressed them with great 
warmth and animation. Afterwards he embraced Gene- 
ral Petit, kissed the eagles, and then entered into his 
carriage. His Mameluke Rustan and his valet Constant 
refused accompanying him, and left him, after hav- 
ing drawn considerable sums from their late master. 
The imperial guard escorted him as far as Moullns, 
and, accordingly, he was received all the way thither 
with cries of “ Vive VEmpereur!*’ and the commis- 
sioners from the allied powers were, on the contrary, 
frequently insulted ; but, after passing Bloulins, the white 
cockades began to make their appearance, and the 
shouts of^‘ Vive V Empereur 1“ were changed for those of 
“ Vive I’Roi!” and “Long live the brave and generous 
allies!” Escorts had been stationed along die w’hole of 
the road, by order of the commissioners; but Napoleon 
refused them, saying, “ You see that 1 dont want them.” 

At Lyons a few voices repeated the cry of " Vive 
V Empereur but they proceeded merely from part of 
the populace who had collected together during the 
night. 

Between Lyons and Valence they met Marshal Au- 
gereau. The Emperor and the Marshal having alighted 
from (heir carriages, Napoleon took off his hat, and 
saluted the Marshal very graciously; and, addressing 
him in quite familiar terms, asked him, “ Where are 
you going-? — to court, I suppose.” To which Augereau, 
without paying the least regard to these marks of civility, 
replied that, for the present, he was only going to 
Lyons. Napoleon then took him by liie arm, and walked 
with him for about a quarter of an hour on the road to 
Valence. During that time it was distinctly heard that 
he upbraided Augereau on account of (be pioclamation 
(be latter liad issued, saying, that he ought to have 
merely staled that,- since the new government had 
recognised the Bourbons it became the duly of the 
army to obey, wilh Vive le Roi ! Vivent les Bourbons ! 
&c. Augereau, who in Jus turn expressed himself quite 
f.uuiii-irly. and, in general, evinced a “re-itdcal of cool- 
ness in his in inner, llicu look bis leave of Napoleon, 
wiihout even taking oft' bis liat; iliouerli, on tlie con- 
ir.iry, be aliected to salute the commissioners wilh a 
great deal of politeness. An hour after, Napoleon ad- 
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dressed bimself to the commissioners, and told them that 
he had just heard of the infamous proclamation of Au- 
^ gereau ; and that, if it had come sooner to his know- 
ledge, he would have reprimanded, him severely for it. 

Further on they met with part of Augereau’s army. 
The troops wore the white cockade ; but they received 
Napoleon, nevertheless, with military honours. A few 
voices cried, “ Vive V Empereur ! but that was the last 
of his triumphs. 

As they advanced towards the south, the cries of 
“ Flue le Roi ! ” became not only more animated, but 
the people gave Napoleon the most abusive janguage, 
execrating him in the vilest manner, and calling him 
Corsican tyrant, butcher of the French people, &c. 
On a post on this side the town of Orange, close to the 
place where the Corsican was obliged to change horses, 
the people had suspended the effigy of a man, covered 
with blood, with this inscription : “ This will, soon or 
late, he the fate of the ' tyrant” As soon as he had 
left this place, he put on a round hat with a white cock- 
ade, and mounting a poney, be rode on before. At 
Orange, the people, who were quite enraged, having 
attempted to break his carriage, the commissioners, not 
knowing any thing of the expedient he had resorted to, 
became very much alarmed ; but fortunately the mob 
did not succeed in their attempt, and General Bertrand, 
who was alone in the carriage, escaped unhurt. Shortly 
after, the commissioners found Buonaparte alone in a j 
house, situate at some distance from the road, where he 
had stopt, in a state of the utmost dejection, with his 
bead resting upon his bands, and his eyes full of tears. 
At this place he had attempted to pass for Colonel j 
Campbell ; but it having afterwards been observed to 
him that' this officer was gone on to Toulon, to find a 
frigate, which, agreeably to his request, was to carry 
him to the Isle of Elba, Napoleon insisted upon as- 
suming the name of Lord Burghersh ; and desired, at 
the same time, that no particular attention should be 
paid to him by any of the persons present. It is wor- 
thy of observation, that Napoleon had made all his 
attendants, from the highest to the lowest, wear the 
white cockade ; of which it appears that he had laid in 
a good stock. 

Having resumed his journey, he evinced the greatest 
alarm on entering Avignon ; for the rage of the people 
was really worked up to the highest pitch-— the women 
demanded, for God’s sake, that they nright be allowed 
to plunder him, exclaiming, while addressing them- 
selves to the commissioners, “ He well deserves it, as 
well from us as from you.” On the commissioners ex- 
erting themselves to quiet the people, they called out, 

“ We will not kill him; but let us, at least, tell him the 
truth, which he has never heard.” Napoleon had 
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scarcely laid aside his first disguise before he assumed 
another, by putting on a cpat of General Koller, the 
cartridge-box of the Prussian, and tlva cloak of the 
Russian commissioner. 

On entering an inn, Buonaparte shewed a great deal 
of uneasiness, 'talked of precautions which it might be 
necessary to take in case any attempt should be made 
to force the house, and tu '"“d quite pale when th i 
Prussian commissioner, whom he had desired to see 
whether there was a possibility of leaping out of the 
windows, told him that it was impossible, on account of 
the bars whereby they were secured. 

The road to Aix appearing to him extremely danger- 
ous, be persuaded the commissioners to send a messen- 
ger to the mayor to desire him to disperse the mob that 
had collected in various places, and would not proceed 
till be had, received a satisfactory answer. At the same 
time he insisted upon one of the aides-de-camp of the 
Russian General Schuwelaff putting on the dress he 
had taken off, and seating himself in the imperial car- 
riage, although that officer thereby exposed his person 
to the danger of being assassinated instead of him. 
Meanwhile be himself entered the calash of General 
Koller, and requested the general to sing or whistle, 
while he pretended to-be fast asleep, and to desire the 
servant, who was seated on the box, to smoke his pipe, 
ill order to prevent people from suspecting that any 
person of consequence was in the carriage. Such was 
the hoinage that Napoleon received — such were the ac- 
clamations that accompanied hinr on his journey ! 

Napoleon having learnt, on his arrival at Luc, that, 
for the future, he could have au escort of Austrian 
hussars, he was quite in raptures. The time was past 
when he refused, with such haughtiness, the protection 
of the allied troops. Hearing that the sub-prefect had 
arrived in the town, he inveighed most bitterly against 
him for having been obliged to assume an Austrian 
costume, saying, “ These provincials are miserable 
wretches, who, in the course of four days, would treat 
Louis XVIII. in the same way they use me at present. 
They are cowards, who know only how to insult an un- 
armed man, and who never supplied me with a single 
good battalion.” 

In the course of conversation during the journey, 
Buonaparte alluded several times to the bad policy of 
the recent treaty, by which Austria was left exposed 
to the attacks of her natural enemies, Prussia and Rus- 
sia; adding, that the treaty which he had proposed at 
Frankfort was infinitely better, and that Caulincourt, 
for certain reasons which were best known to bimself, 
bad gone too far, by saying that he (Napoleon) would 
never agree to the conditions proposed to him at Cha- 
tillon, although he had long since renounced all pre- 
«6L 
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tensions to Italy and irollnud. General Koller having^ 
observed that, consequently, he ought to have agreed 
to the treaty proposed to him at Dresden, as that was 
still more favourable to him than the one at Frankfort; 
Buonaparte exclaimed, “ IVhnt shall I say? I was 
wrong; but then I had still many resources left!” 

Napoleon having arrived at Frejus, and finding that, 
instead of a corvette, a brig had been sent thither, 
which he called a had rotten vessel, he fell into such a 
violent passion, that he exasperated the French naval 
officer so much ns 'to induce him to return to Toulon 
with the brig, and the frigate that was to have accom* 
panied her. 

Colonel Campbell, having rejoined the other com- 
missioners at this place, now took upon himself the 
ofiice of interpreter between Napoleon and the Cap- 
tain of the English frigate, on board of which he was 
to embark, and with whom the Corsican entered into 
a spirited conversation, talking abonf his fleets, his 
armies, his large mortars, andMiis project for making 
Hamburgh a second Antwerp; and raising a military 
conscription to man his navy, which, if he hail not 
been prevented by his recent disasters, would, he. pre- 
tended, have enabled him, in less than two years, to 
have overthrown the power of England. 

" On the 3d of iMay, at five in the evening,” says a 
French' writer, “ an English frigate, the Undaunted, 
was seen to moor at a quarter of a league from the 
town of Porto Ferrajo. In a few minutes a boat was 
despatched from it, which came to the office of health, 
requesting admission into the town. Having obtained 
it, the grand Marshal Bertrand, General Drouet, a Rus- 
sian general, an Austrian general, a Colonel of the 
lancers of the guard, an English colonel, and two for.a- 
gers of the palace, landed, and waited on General 
Dalesihe, to inform him of the arrival of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and to take possession of the island in his 
name. This, General Bertrand proceeded to do imme- 
diately, putting the seals upon the public chest. 

“ General Dalesme immediately ordered the garrison 
under arms, and went, accompanied by all the autho- 
rities of the {own, on board the English frigate. The 
emperor could ill disguise his mortification at so pitiful 
a deputation. After putting some questions relative to 
the island and its inhabitants, he dismissed them, order- 
ing that all the mayors and ministers of' the neighbour- 
ing A'illages should be immediately convened. The 
inhabitants of Porto Ferrajo assembled upon the port 
to attend the debarkation of their new sovereign; but 
at eleven o’clock at night, after having luffed for some 
lime about the island, Napoleon ordered notice to be 
given to General Dalesme, that the ceremony of his 
reception should be deferred till the next day at two in 


the afternoon. The foreign commissioners and the 
hrench officers, in the mean time, passed a part of the 
night, and the next morning, in walking about the 
town, visiting nil the public places, and endeavouring 
to learn the temper of the inhabitants, 

“ On IFednesday, the 4lb, at noon, the troops were 
all under arms, and the authorities went down to the 
port. At three o’clock, the emperor’s debarkation was 
announced by a discharge of twenty-one guns from 
the frigate, which were answered by a like number 
from the forts. The emperor was then seen coming in 
a boat, dressed in a bine great coat, which he wore 
over a coat embroidered with silver, on which was 
some particular decoration also of silver. He wore a 
round hat, with a cockade in it. 

“ Immediately on coming on shore, he received the 
keys of the town from the hands of the commandant, 
ami was addressed by the sub-prefect. He afterwards 
placed himself under a canopy which was brought for 
the purpose, and proceeded on foot to the parish-church. 
His countenance was singularly gloomy, bis eyes were 
fixed alternately upon all the people by whom he was 
surrounded, ns if seeking to hide the distrust and fear 
by which he was agitated ; nor did the acclamations he 
received appear to inspire him with any confidence. 
When he arrived at the church, a Te Derim was sung, 
during which he appeared extremely affected; even 
shedding tears as he raised his eyes to heaven. 

“This ceremony concluded, the emperor directed 
his steps, with extreme haste, almost running, to the 
mayoralty, where apartments were prepared for him. 
He was followed by a great number of people, who 
were permitted to enter with him. He began to put 
questions to those around him, and seemed to recover 
somewhat from his agitation. Nature soon resuming 
her rights, he began to reproach the mayor of Marciava 
upon his effigy being burnt there, and upon the inha- 
bitants having hoisted the English flag. He exhorted 
the mayor to preserve order in his commune, and 
charged him to assure the administrators that the liberty 
of the seas would soon afford them the means of re- 
pairing their losses. The ministers were exhorted to 
preach concord among their parishioners, and the chiefs 
of the different corps were recommended to preserve a 
strict discipline. After this audience, he mounted his 
horse, and rode about the island for some time, not- 
withstanding that the wind and rain rendered the ride 
very, disagreeable. 

“ On the 5th, Napoleon went out on foot at five in 
the morning, to visit all the public establishments. He / 
returned at nine, after having overpowered every one 
whom he met with questions, and harassed those who 
accompanied him with fatigue. He directed many 
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clianoes to be made: he would have wished that the 
barracks of St. Francis could be metamorphosed in a 
moment into an imperial palace for liis resulence. 1 
■was observed to him, however, that the island did no 
offer resources sufficient for satisfying liis wishes so 
instantaneously He paid particular attention to t be 
salt-worlvs, which occasion the bad air breathed m tlie 
country: they are so noxious, that no one can sleep 
near them without catching a fever. He gave orders 
for converting the premises into a vast lazaretto. 

“The next day, he set out very early in the inoruing, 
accompanied by General Bertrand, the Austrian and 
Russian commissaries, the colonel of the 
an English colonel, to visit the mines at Rio. ben 
arrived there, he examined every thing with great at 
teution, proposed several improvements, and paid a 
warm tribute of commendation to the duet o le 
works. At ten o‘clock'he went to the house of ftl. i oiis, 
the director of the mines, to breakfast. While he was 
waiting for the table to be spread, he walked about 
the room with hasty steps, appearing absorbed m re- 
flection; at length, starting on a sudden from his 


he said with much warmth to the Austrian general- 
1 had not been deceived, I should have arrived at Pans 
two hours before you-1 should have raised all the 
people in the suburbs— I should have attacked you, 
should have crushed you, and driven you beyond the 
Vistula. 1 had besides a sufficient number of adherents 
to have maintained a civil war for three years ; but 1 
preferred the peace of France to all the laurels which I 
might still have gathered.’ 

“ After breakfast, he desired to speak with M. Pons, 
and told him, that, since it was his intention to come 
sometimes to Rio, and his house was very convenient 
for being converted into a palace, he wished him to 
seek another habitation for himself and his family. He 
, gave a plan himself of the alterations which, he wished 
to be made in the house, and charged General Bertran 
with attending to the immediate execution of the plan. 

“ On the 7ih, the emperor took possession of the pavi- 
lion belonging to the officers of the Corps-de-Geme, 
and. for the interval between that and the departure o 
the officers, he gave up to them the apartments which 
he had inhabited at the mayoralty. This pavilion has 
only one story, consisting of six windows in front, bu 
it stands insulated in a pretty garden, and overlooks 

the sea and the town. _ 

“ At the same time the emperor established his house- 
hold, which was to consist of four chamberlains, who 
were also to be counsellors of state; of three officers o 
ordnance ; and of two foragers of the palace. 

“The emperor next announced, that he should be 
at home to receive ladies, twice a week, at eight in t e 


evenino-. The Elbese fair did not fail to accept the 

iuvitatron. Napoleon presented himself in 
of the circle, and asked many questions; m P"’’ 
he enquired of each lady her name and her husbands 
profesLn. The greater part answered, that dimr hus- 
Lnds were in trade. Napoleon then enquired what 
trade, when he found that one was a baker, 
butcher, and so on. Little satisfied with the rank of 
his visitors, he retreated in a very short time ; the ladies 
rleated ilso, and in a fortnight he found bis court 

"’’About thrbeginiiing of autumn, a marked change 
was visible in Buonaparte’s manners and habits. Un 
that period he had appeared completely 
his fate. His discourse was rational, and his co 
duct consistent. He likewise evinced the^ 
predilection for the society of Sir Ned Campbell, the 
Ltish accredited agent ift Elba; and seemed willing 
that his most secret actions might be scrutinized. He 

now received a visit from some of his family, who had 
TZ quitted Paris. What passed at the interview is 
botlro,., .I.ul ho,.r be 

dissatisfied. He shunned the company of Sii N. Camp 

bell and secluded himself from almost all society. He 

S. or oiRb. boor. b. bis close., aod no 

one .lored 10 iolrude on his retiren.ent; or be rvandered 
on the shore with folded arms and agitated steps. The 
•m, Movements of the capital, and the embellishments 
‘of the island, were neglected, and his mind was 
evidently occupied with some object of great import- 

“"On the 25lh of February, 1815; Buonaparte presided 
nt a f4le which he gave to his little court, and was re- 
‘markably cheerful and affable. On the following day 
i,e reviewed his army, and, at their dismissal, ordered 
them to prepare for immediate service, and m re-assera- 
ble on the parade at six o’clock in the evemng. 

At that hour he appeared among them, formed them 
i„.t a bollow square. anJ. placing bi,»elf ,n .h» 
centre explained to them bis purposes and views. He 
stated ’that fortune now afforded them an opportunity to 
prove themselves worthy of the opinion he had always 
Ltertained of them ;-that it had been a source of 
pleasure in bis retirement to form theni to the discipline 

i noble- daring of soldiers;-that the time was now 

at hand in which they might shew that his labours had 
not been fruitless ;-that France, Belgium, 

“nvited him to resume the imperial government, and 
that be had only to land and unfurl bis standard, and 
the whole military of France would hasten to rally 

Thlsta^nguCrJs received with the most enthusi- 
astic acclamations; and Buonaparte, placing himself 
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the liead of his troops, conducted them immediately to fears of the people subsiiled a, soou .xs they hicame 
the place of emharkalioii. His whole army comprised act^uainted with the fact. The iiiavor was ordered to 
seven hundred men of his old gmu-d, three hundred furiiEh rations for the followers of* Napoleon ; hut he 
Corsicans, and one hundred and forty Poles : and his hnrvely replied, that he acknowledged no authority but 
fleet consisted of one brig mounting twenty-six guns, that of Louis XVHl. The iuhahUauts, however, re- 
and six small tnmsporjs. With this contemptible arma- turning in crowds, opened their shojjs, and readily sup- 
ment he invaded a kingdom containing a population plied the wants of the soldiers, H ere Boonaparto Ic * 


ot twenty-six millions of souls!! 


the six pieces of caunou which he had brought frem 


In the morning of the 2Sth, about seven o’clock, Elba, finding that they only s« rved to iacmuinodc and 
they discovered the coast of Noli ; — at noon, they came retard his progress. Here, also, he attempted to circu- 
within sight of Antibes; and, early in the morning of late the proclamnlions which had been prep.ired at 
ibe 1st of 3Iarcb, they entered the gulf of Juan, at a Elba; but the printer refused to print them, aud the 


short distance from Frejus. 


Corsican did not deem it prudent to ri->ort to force to 


Previous to the debarkation, Buonaparte assembled accontplish his design, 
his troops on deck, and ordered them to throw the El- Intelligence of Buonaparte’s landing was known at 
beso cockade into the sea, presenting them with the NIarseillcs on the same day; and, if a body of tnwiis 
national colours. They were received amid the shouts had been immediately sent against him, his progri.v> 


of “ five VEmpereiir!’* 


might have been completely intercepted. The national 


In the afternoon, the Corsican disembarked the whole guards, and many volunteers, were eager to march; 
of his troops, and, as he again set foot on the French hut Nlasscna, who coimnamled the garri-.on, would not 
territory, he exclaimed with exultation, “ I will dissolve consent. On the third day, however, when the Corst- 
iho congress.” can had penetrated eighty mites into the country, one 

lie now despatched an officer w’ith twenty-five men regiment was sent in pursuit of him. 
to Antibes, to invite General Corsio, the governor of On the dth of Nlarch, he arrived at Digne, where the 
the place, to Join him; and this invitation was accom- peasants Hocked to him from every quarter, ami maul- 
panied by oilers of the most seductive kind. The (oy.d Tested their sentiments in iiis favour most unecjmNoc.ally. 
commaudant, however, rejected the overture with con- The alarms which had been spread respectni:; the pro* 
tempt, imprisoned the officer and his men, and hastened bnble hws of the emigrant property, whhh they had 
to adopt measures of defence. purchased at one-lhird of its value, had alieinltd tlie 

Another uilieer w.is despatched to uunuium the place alllctionsof this cbissof the population from their legi- 
iu thu name of the emperor; but he, like ibo former, timato .sovereign. 

w. Is arreste.l and thrown into prison. A third emissary After publishing his proclam iilons lu the Fremh 
then presented himself to reclaim the prisoners, and to people and to the army, tlie roislc.ui advanced tow ird* 
comiu.iud General Corsin, under pain of military pu- Grenohle; but the roininauilcf at that place, fothfn! to 
nishmtut, to repair to the gulf of Juan vwili the civil loauU, had dispatched sit thansuid men from the gar- 


nuihoritii 


He, however, was likewise detained. 


; rivon to attack him. Itoomip.itie, fimlnig tfui tlj,; 


Chagrined .a tlii-j unexpected failure, at the very officer .it their luad wmihl not listi-n to the pul. y,.f 
commeucement of hii expedition, and irresolute v«hit the officer whom he sent to me<i him. r* odmi to iiy 
plui to pursue, Napoleon bivouacked near the shore, hiiustlf wh it iotiui-uce he ss. d wiih tin- toM-iSs, 

in a vine-yard sutfsiunded by o!i»e-trCei; but rellectiog He therefore dismounted; and. otileniig ab*»ut sluy of 

ith arms ti’Sifced, wilkcd 
die uilictr lOi'.ioi .'oi,;, s 
he smp' ri-r.'* md, i tjer- 
iug lu> lV,ca (O the if, op, .c^fe *livi4 -ilid !'o ’!' ti- 

ll fc». hwr.iii ij.vtjint they ap^ « ifod -ih-.i)! to s < <«■ iljt.r 
muiketc, whest B.iouaputr, ord,-?j,,g I: « ;;<?!. fdt.n t.i 
hall, walk'd cal.uly up ta tU.-i:’, alid thf n,. ' o * 

;rca5 ei'it, evcliin.cd, ‘‘ft f, rvii i.o* ; li' f'.- ?■'' 


on iho neccf-viiy of proceedim^ before the newt of lus h.s gn-nadicts to advitue wt 
repuUc had sprt ad through the country, he coutSiieneiJ ijuistiy towirds the tris p., 

vrhom, trying out, *' It i* 


f.iv umreh at one o'clock iu the muraing, am! Itivio.; 
iktiiihctj uttmi'leati d, pruCvcdcd to (.'anui „ 

H(» uwcxprcud .(pptaraaco at this place escitrvf a 
i-dog’sd sci satiou of astuiiishuicat, I- ar, au‘l joy; alt 
tf-o fsc. Uscttii.i. in ■.(tilih IssrTs f wa» hUadtd with ad- 
t. -r il.-vit, .41, «l L.tpe Wttlr tri’ptd-.l.oa, pjisiucsd la the; 

“a {•.<; C'waiiijy •■ihifh friveiis 

liJs.j „ i s s s , c, jc, IV e thin to dt s<f d. 
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NArOlEON BUONAPATITE. ,ie,„,y, amt which 


Tiislieu torwaru lu 

,„.„mc.i .1,0 “fctoble. Thosm- 

j;;rh.rt\..c.ovo,,.ho..a^ 

lery. T'"" " ^ J J,-. “ career, Iwcnty-livc years 
had commenced l.is m I tary cherished 

before, and' in which his memory was still 

' 1 "i, woo co,m,.m.dod hy Col-.a I^hodoy^e. 

„l,o had rocctly received of h<i..o.>r = 

tojelhor wilb the decondiou oi <l,c o .on 

>■?' »i,b bbiweif, 

r,d°bo bad ,.o oocaer b..i,»a.od bio desigi, 

■SL. "“d:”" “ - ^”"r''''d,;; 

iaducod about o,,o Imndrcd to retura to • 

Bat wbea be readied the bead of the cor|is where waa 
S“e'cl„el surreaiided by bio offleqm aeitber bio e„. 
treaties nor his menaces were regarded. 

Buonaparte's forces being near y doub ed by he ad 
dition of Lubedoydre’sVegiment, he boldly niarthcd 
• . wards Grenoble, and, at nine o’clock m the evem 

arrived at the suburbs. The gates were shut, and t o 

ramuarta were lined by the tree, is wbicli eeiiipased the 
garrison, ivb.n, tile 


iwllicbtiieybaaiomer,,,--™.-^^^ 

1 ''“y '“l“™be taltered and fad'ed ribands were »ow 

s^;vi.b:...busias.„. s 

rebels, “lboyarc .be same wb.d. »c wore a 

lit'/, and Slarcngol” , .jq^v presented them- 

The mayor and .nvil Xoii to the govern- 

.elves, and wished to to the hotel of 

ment-housD : but he cho. 1 

the Three Dolphins, w iic attached, and 

soldiers, to whom he . f '^.customed to hold 

irbere *'-/»“P''Xlv 1 .ad be entered bis apart- 
their meetings. Scare y i,„,„e„se crowd utter- 

meiits, whcii t jrew him to the balcony, 

ingsomc mob dragging along the 

There 1,0 , ivliieb be bad entered, 

remains of the „ f xclaiined, « to present 


Bnmiaparte now pjoceeded^^^^^^^^^ 

- bans 

lioneur of bis arr val. »' ' « “‘.r «» ‘I"' 

and arrirod at Ma?o» tn bo .vonmg 

slept at Aatun, and, on .be Wtb be , _ 

Snob was bis •»>"' “ “ to a .teen dra- 

carriage, seldom escor • ^ attendant. He 

goons, and , bsPeto bis advanced- 

ivas often more than “ '“'B „,s smallest 

guard, and it won „„er, and thus 


velry * '‘““eXdr go™-‘ » ■*“““« ““ 

sooner discovered tl e urag 

king’s slandar ^ attended by one aide- 

ria^e, mounted n led- . „_j_ .....driftift 


had carried lliem away. Some little delay “‘^currm , ^ 
a tumultuous movement took place among the. troops 
and the inhabitants who occupied the ramparts. Buo- 
naparte was recognised at a short distance ; the intei i- a led-uorse, “ 7 ’-""”-;- ,to the 

o-ence was rapidly communicated. A su en de'canip, advanced to meet them. the re- 

bars, ffom the deluded .populace, aud the cannoneers. J’ j „i„.„u. any introductuin, “ 

1.1.0 stood at their nieces, extingnisbed tbe.r matches colone , u , follow btm on 


,.bo stood at their pieces, exungotsaew toe into eo,nm„ oo» 

in an instant, and joined m the acclamation . obeyed with h 

Napoleon’s engineers now prepared to force > cheerfulness. , rtrprpded him, 

but they bad no sooner, commenced them operations, and .cb Napoleon’s ^td 

♦Irr.pvv , 1 nwn them arms, tramp- As mo i in many of the towns, aim 


hut they had no sooner, commenceu uic.i , . ortot JNapoieou» r 

tbaivtbe whole garrison threw down their arms, tran^p- in ^ ' I furions 

led the Avhite cockade in the dust, and, rus nng abandoned themselves to various exc • _ 

gates, tore them open. Buonaparte entered m. ^ intoxicated mob ran throng e > j . 

It ten o’clock, amidst an immense crowd, composed of and !lade Id 

the populace and the soldiers, who thronged from every mg every y ^ ^ ^ ,cckade,. and 

‘ ‘ . . 1 ^1... vuPh the im- m 


at ten o’clock, amidst an immense ciurru, symbol ot me cuuiux,.. j,-. - 

the populace anj the soldiers, wl.o thronged from every m " „ppe„ed with a wb.te eockade, and 

gnarter to gaze upon him, and salute h.m w.tb the m- bouses, and teeaKn^g,^ 

,. of those who were iims moment the Cot- 


perial title. ■ • , .j .n. 1 oi 1.1^0.- — 

• la a few minutes every soldier had mounted me na legitimate prince. — - 

tional colours. These cockades were not new, nor sup- 1 gared, they thronged round him ; and 

plied by Buonaparte ; they were the old colours under 1 sican ^pp 

42 . ■ . 
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ed him with their acclamations. He smiled upon one; 
addressed another; distributed crosses of the legion of 
honour among the most violent, and actually exclaimed 
to the vagabonds of St. Jean de Losne, " It was for you, 
my friends, that I instituted the legion of honour, and 
not for the emigrants pensioned by our inveterate 
foes.” 

The number of national guards, volunteers, and 
other troops, collected at Melun, to stop the march of 
Buonaparte, was not less than one hundred thousand 
men. They appeared devoted to the cause of the king, 
and eager to repel his antagonist. A powerful artil- 
lery strengthened their positions. Relying on their 
numbers, they had left the town, the rocks, and the 
forest of Fontainbleau, unguarded ; preferring the flat 
plains of Melun, where the whole of their array might 
act at once against the comparatively small band of the 
invader. On the '19th, Buonapartd reached and occu- 
pied Fontainbleau, without the least opposition. He 
had at that time with him only fifteen thousand veteran 
troops ; but other divisions were either following him,' 
or advancing to support his right and left flanks on 
parallel lines of march. 

■ Early in the morning of Monday the 29th, prepa- 
rations were made on both sides for the encounter 
which was expected to take place. The French array 
was drawn up in three lines, the intervals and flanks 
being armed with baheries. The centre occupied the 
Paris road. The ground /roin Fontainbleau to Melun 
is a continual declivity ; so' that, on emerging from 
the forest, a clear view of the country presents itself; 
whilst, on the other hand, those below can easily de- 
scry whatever appears on the eminence. An awful si- 
lence, broken only at times by peals of martial music, 
intended' to confirm the loyalty of the troops by re- 
peating the royal airs of Vive Henri Quutre, and La 
Belle Gabrielle, or by the voice of the commanders 
and the march of divisions to their appointed ground, 
pervaded the king’s army. All was now anxious ex- 
pectation ; the chiefs, conscious that a moment would 
decide the fate of the Bourbon dynasty ; and the troops, 
perhaps secretly awed at the thought of meeting in hos- 
tility the man whom they hud been accustomed to obey. 
On the side of Fontainbleau no sound, as of an army 
rushing to battle, was heard. If the enemy were ad- 
vancing, his troops evidently moved in silence. Per- 


haps his heart had failed him, and he had retreated 
during the night. If so, France was saved, and Europe 
was free. At length a light trampling of horses be- 
came audible. It approached : an open carriage, at- 
tended by a few hussars and dragoons, appeared on 
the skirts of the forest. It drove down the hills with 
the rapidity of lightning; it reached the advanced 
posts. “Vive Z’FwijoereiO'/” burst from the astonished 
soldiery. “Napoleon! Napoleon the Great !” spread 
from rank to rank; for, bare-headed, Bertrand seated 
at his right, and Drouet at his left, Buonaparte conti- 
nued his course, now waving his hand, now opening 
his arms to the soldiers, whom he called “ his friends, 
his companions in arms, whose honour,- whose glories, 
whose country, he came to restore.” All discipline 
was forgotten, disobeyed, and insulted ; the command- 
ers-in-chief took to flight ; thousands rushed on his 
passage ; acclamations rent the sky. At that moment 
his own guard descended the hill — the imperial march 
was pliiyed — the eagles were once more exhibited, and 
those whose deadly weapons were to have aimed at 
each other’s life, embraced as brothers, and joined in 
universal shouts. In the midst of these greetings, Na- 
poleon passed through the whole of the royal army, 
pursuing his course to Paris. 

At nine o’clock, Buonaparte entered Paris, in his 
travelling-carriage, almost without escort, and was 
not recognized until be arrived at the Thuilleries. 
There he was received by his soldiers, and by the popu- 
lace with an enthusiasm bordering on madness. They 
pressed around him till he was in danger of sulToca- 
tion, and his officers were obliged to carry him in their 
arms along the staircase and into the state-apartments, 
where his sisters Julia and Ilortensia, with some of his 
former ministers, and the officers of his household, were 

' N 

assembled to hall his return. 

The subsequent conduct of Buonaparte, the mea- 
sures adopted by the allied sovereigns in consequence 
of his second usurpation, the signal defeat which he 
sustained on the plains of Waterloo, his surrender to 
the British government, and his deportation to the island 
of St. Helena, have already been laid before the reader. 

It only remains, therefore, to express, our fervent hope 
that he will no more be permitted to agit.ate and dis- 
tract the world by that restless ambition which seems 
to be inseparable from his very existence. 
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ISIEW AND ELEGANT PUBLICATIONS, 


Printed for T. KELLY, No. 53, Paternoster Row, London, and sold by most Bookseller 

and Venders of Publications in ike British Empire, 



1 XELLY’s HISTORY of tlic FRENCH REVOLUTION, and Ihc 
H'ARS inoduced Iiy thiK mcmoraUc Event, to the Ucporlntion of IRio- 
nnpartc to St. Helena: Iianilsomcly printed in Quarto, and cmUellMied 
with upwards of Sixty intcrcstiui; Eugriivinga. Completctl in Tuenty 
Parts, price 3v. cjich', or, 120 Numhen!, price 0(7. each; or with the 
Plates coloured, the Parts at 4r. and Numbers at Srf. each. 

«. KELLY’S New System of UNIVEUSAE GEOGRAPHY-, or, an 
authentic Histoi"}- and intcr(Mting Description of the whole H orld, and 
its Inhabitants : comprehending, a copious and entertaining Account of 
all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Republics, and Cronies, of Asia, 
Afuica, America, and Europe; elegantly printed m Quarto, with im- 
inerouB Engravings, and a set of entirely new Jlaps, forming (i beautiful 
Atlas; to be comprised in Id parts, or 16S Numbers, price 6(7. each. 

3. Tlie GRAND NATIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil and 

Erclcsinstical, from the earliest Period of genuine Record to the year 
1815; comprclicnding a faithful Narrative of Historical Occmrcnccs from 
the first Sources, their Cniiscs, and the Conscijuenccs and Events thcr^ 
ivhh connected^ fouiulctl on llic best Information and An tbority; witli 
sttpeib En^rav iuofs, in ltn*gc Polio, by the ami oilier 

einiiiciit Histoviaus ; completed in 144 Numbers, pi ice 8(7. each. 

4. KELLY’S STANDARD EDITION of JIATTHEW HENRY’S 

FAMILY BIBLE ; containing the sacred Texts of the Old and New Tes- 
taments at large 5 "Notes ami Aniiolatvons *, haudsomcly pnnt^ 

in grand -fono, embciUshal with elegant Engravings 5 and comjHctetl m 

Numbers, price 6(7. each.'’ ' • ' 

5. MALHAM’s HISTORY and LIFE of our Blessed LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, his Apostles, &c. To winch arc snhjoincd, 
Evidences of tlie Christian Relioion ; including the Faith and 
Duties of a Christian; liy Dr. Porteus, late Lord Bishop of ^iidon; 
in folio, with fine Engiuvings ; complete in 00 Numbci's, price 8(7. cocli. 

0. FOX’S BOOK OF MARTOIS, or the Acts and Monuments of the 
Christian Church ; being a complete Histoi-y of Martyrdom, fr^ tlic 
Commcnccincnt of Christianity to the present Time: including tlm'Tnals, 
Tortures, and triumphant Deaths of the English Martyrs in the Reign of 
QneenMarj-, &c. Revised and improicd by Malliam, in large folio, with 
many striking Copper-plates; comprised in 100 Numbers, price 8(7. each. 

7. KNIGHT’S EVANGELICAL FAJHLY BIBLE, in grand folio, 
very large Print. — ThcNotcs selected from Mattlicw Henry, Brown, Gill, 
Doddridge, &c. Embellished w itli upw ai ds of Fifty superior Engravings; 
(omplete in 154 Niimbei-s, including tlic Apocrj-plia, price 8(7. each. 

8. MALHAM’S CHRISTIAN’S FAdllLV BIBLE; or, Library of 
Divine Knowledge, in small Folio, with beautiful Engravings, complete 
in ns Numbei-s, price 8(1. each. 


9., MALHAM’s COMMON PKAYEB-BOOK, very large Print, 8vo., 
containing the Articles of Religion, Companion to tlie Altar, the New 
Version of the Psalms, &c. illustrated by Notes and useful Directions : 
embcllislied with 13 Engravings, in 32 Numbers, price Cr7. each. 

10. HERVEY’s MEDITATIONS and CONTEMPLATIONS, with 
the Life of the Author, and iiis Funeral Sermon by the Rev, W. Ro- 
.MAlNE, A.M. Neatly printed in Svo., witli fine Engravings, and com- 
prised in 18 Numbers, price Cd. each ; ov,’ neatly hoimil, price llr. Od. 

11. IIERVEY’s DIALOGUES and LETFERS, or THERON and 
ASPASIO ; being a Series of Dialogues and Letters on the most important 
and interesting Subjects of tlie Gospel : printed uniform witli the above 
with.-fiue Engravings, and completed in 4(1 Numheis, price 6(7. each. * 

' 12.-'nie NEW AVHOLE DUTY OF MAN, containing the I’aitl, as 
Well as Practice of a Christian ; with Devotions proper for several Oc- 
ca.s!ons ; also u Help to reading the .Scriptures ; printed in Svo. cmhcl- 
l.shcd witli Eiigraviiigs, and comprised in 23 Niimlicrs, price 6(7.'cach. 

, 13..B.UNYAN’s piLGRIM.’s. PROGRESS, from tin's IVorld to that 
wliich is to come; delivered under tlic Similitude of a Dream ■ in three 
Harts with Mason’s cMiIanatoif Notes, and evangelical Reflertimw 
by the Rev. J. Newt«n,-'.l.Brailfbi-d, and Dr. Hanker; embellished witli 
lino Engravings, and comprised in IS Numbers, Svo. price 6d. each 

14. Bussell’s SEITiN SERMONS on the mipardonahlo Sin . 
the Holy Ghost, i-c. With Prayers for every Day in tlie Week nn'.l"^^ 
several Occasions. Printed in octavo, on a large Type, cmhcIlislK.,! f •?!? 
Seven lalgravings, and completed in 20 Numhfrs, price 6d. cacli'!^ 


16. BAXTER'S SAIN’TS’ EVERLASTING REST; or, a Treatii 
on the blessed Stale of the Saints in their Enjoyment of Godin Hcavei 
Also, a Cam, TO Tiir. Uncon vkrted to turn and live, and accept e 
Mercy wliiic Mercy may he had. AndNow orNkver; or the scrioo 
Believer justified, encouraged, excited, and directed. Embellished will 
Engravings, and coinplctiid in 27 Nunihci’s, 8vo., price 6(7. each. . 

16. WATTS’s' WORLD TO COiilE ; or Discourses on the Jojs ttk 
Sorrows of departed Sonis at Dcatli, iiiicl the Glory or Terror of the lie 
siirrcction. In wliich is prefixed, an Essay ton aid the Proof ofaSepi 
ration of the Soul uftcrDeatli. To nhieh is added, the Life of IhcAuiliOr 
Emhcilishcd 'witli Engi-aviiigs, and coinjdcied in 18 Numbers, in Sw 
price 6(7. each. 

17. Tlic DEA'FH of ABEL, (in Five Books,) translated from Ihi 
German of Solomon Gci-sner, by Mrs. Culljcr; with Memoirs ofthcAu 
thor. To nhicli is added, the Df.atii of Cain, the Life of Joseph, * 
and Death, a Vision ; neatly printed in Svo., cinhcllishcd with Engni- 
ings, and comprised in 21) Numha-s, price Bil. each. 

18. DRELINCOURTs CHRISTIAN’S DEFENCE against tic 

FEARS of DEATH ; witli seasonable Directions how to prepare onr- 
Bclvcs to die well : including the Life of the Aiillior, w ith an Account Cl 
his last Minutes. Beautifully printed in Svo. with 11 elegant Engrarin«, 
and completed in 24 Numbci’s, price 6(7. each. ' 


19. ’Hie DIAMOND POCKET PRAY'ER-BOOK, published by ‘ 

tliority of His Majesty’s Printer. Illustrated with fine Engravings , ' , 
Thurston, Pyc, and Armstrong. Beautifully printed, in 16 Kumlierj, 
priiM 0(7. each, or hound in morocco, price 12a. . . , ‘ 

20. BURKITT on the NEW TESTAMENT of Our Lord aniiS- 
vioiir J(Kus Christ. Neatly printed in Quarto, embellished n ith nuaie- 
rolls Engravings, and completed in 103 Numbers, price 6(7. each. 

21. NEWTON’S LIFE of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHKlSTj 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes. Printed iiiQuaito, illuslist™ 
witli Engravings, and comprised in 50 Numbers, price 6(7. each. 

22. Mrs.ROIVE’s LETTERS on FRIENDSHIP iN DEATH,frtn> 
the Dead to tlic Living; witli Letters moral and entertaining, in 
and Verse. To wliich arc added, Dcrotit J^xcrclscs of ihc Hcait. Pfjniw 
in 8vo., cmhcllislicd witli elegant Engravings, and completed inl8h“®’ 
hers, price 6(7. each. 


23. TIME and tlie END of TIME.— The First Port, on tlicEeiicBli- 
lion of Time ; — the Second, on our latter End. By John Fox. V ® 
Portrait of the Author, in l2rao., price Sr. hound. 

24- BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC IMEDICINE; or, a Treatise on ‘t' 
Prevention and Cure of Diseases, by Regimen and simple JIcdioHO' 
Includiiig the Life of the Author, and his Advice to iMotiieRS ”" 
the Subject of their own Health, and ■' '■■ ■ . 

Strength, and Beauty of their Cliildrc ! ■ ' ■ . ! 

and completed in 28 Numbers, price'6(I. each. 


25. SELECIT NOVELS ; or. Gentleman and Lady’s entertaining ■ 
brary: being a Collection of universally approved Novels, firstonehT’ 
ventures. Talcs, &c. . By the most esteemed Authore. Nratly . 
in Octavo, and cnihcllishcd with elegant Engimvings and Vipwtte n 
pages. Each Volume will consist of about 20 Numheis, price 6(i. ® 
and may he hound separately. _ . . 

20 . The ARABIAN-NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS; orjIhclTio" 
Mild and One Nights ; translated from the French of 51. Gallsn , . 
C. S. Beatuiont. Neatly printed in 8vo., cmbellislicd with eight clCo 
Engravings, and compris^ in 24 Numbers, price Od. each. 

27. PAMELA; on Virtue Rewarded : in a Scries of Letter^ 
a hcavitiful Young Damsel to her Parents : published in order to vuio 
the Principles of Virtue and Religion in the minds of Youth o 
Sexes. To which arc prefixed. Extracts from sevcial curious ^ 
written to the Editor on theSuhject. Embellished with'mmicroiis I - 
Engravings, -and completed in 25 Numbers, 8vo. price 6(7. lacti. . 

28. The OXFORD ENCYCLOPEDIA; or, a UlcfionoO' ^ 
Sciences, and GeucTal Literature: including;, in distinct Tira i > 
curate view of Ihc Arts and Sciences in their modern and nnpi o 

Handsomely printed i. : ■ ' 4 - rath 

tivc Engravings; to- '' r,r,ce8^.<^ 

forming Five Volum,.s. 






